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GHAPTER 1. 
“WOE IS ME!” 


DING, dong! Boom, boom! Cling, clang, cling, clang! 

Pomfret is by no means a noisy city, and when the great bell of St. 
Mark’s peals out lustily between midnight and morning, it means 
trouble. It tells of fire or wreck, danger or death, and it appeals for 
help to all strong hands and generous hearts. 

lang, clang, clang! It is ringing wildly now, faster and faster, and 
already there are answering sounds in the dark, tree-shadowed streets, 
footsteps hastening from southward, voices faint, and then louder. 

Ding, dong, ding, dong ! 

The appeal is loud but brief. Less than twenty rapid strokes of the 
bell; then a man emerges from the church, bounds down the broad 
steps, and calls out to the unseen comers, 

“ Quick, for God’s sake !” 

“What is it?” comes an answering voice. 

“* Murder!” 

In another moment they are close together, peering at each other 
through the dark. 

Vou, Deerngir:” 

“Morse! Redding! Thank heaven!” The ringer seizes an arm 
of each and fairly drags them back and towards a building which they 
have just passed. “It’s Matchin,” he says, while he urges them on. 
‘* The dank,” and now they note that their guide is trembling violently 
and that he speaks with evident effort. 

The Church of St. Mark and the Pomfret Bank both stand upon 
Main Street, upon the same side, and with only the width of an inter- 
secting street between them. But while the stately church opens its 
great entrance-doors upon Broadway, the bank faces the lower street, 
and, now that they have faced about, and are retracing their steps, 
the two first comers see that the door of the bank stands half open, 
and that there is a glimmering light from within. 

The bank proper is in the rear of the building, and is approached 
by a wide hall of entrance, flanked on each side by spacious offices, and 
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the glimmering light comes from the bank itself. The door at the end 
of the hall stands half open, and the dim rays filter through. 

‘“‘This way,” says the man who has led them thither, and he puts_ 
out his hand to push the door wide open. ; 

‘Stop !” cries the man nearest him. ‘‘ Look!” he points down- 
ward, and they see, projecting just beyond the door, a human hand. 

“My God!” cries Deering, ‘“‘he has moved/ I thought he was 
dead! Quick!” springing swiftly through the half opening. “He 
may be saved—perhaps.” s : ; 

The place is dimly lighted by a low burning lamp against the side 
wall, but it sheds all its glow upon the face of the man who lies almost 
beneath it, and close against the door, and the three bend together 
and peer into that bruised and blood-stained face. Pee 

“Tift his head,” says one, and the two nearest the head raise it 
gently; at the movement there is a feeble stirring of the frame, a 
twitching of the lips, then they open, and there is a fluttering of the 
lids above the bruised and blood-blinded eyes. 

“ Tell—’ They bend lower to catch the next syllable, but it is long 
in coming, and the breath is drawn in painful gasps. 

“ Tell—curse him—tell—Avuce,” a gasp and a horrible struggle. 
“ Tell—it—was—” the head falls back, another gasp, a sigh ; 
“ Bruce!” he whispers again, and is dead. 

When they are sure that it zs death, they lower the head gently, and 
rising, confront each other, standing about the body, the two men, 
Morse and Redding, at either side of the head, and Deering, the 
bell-ringer, near the feet. + 

It is a strange picture; the three men, gentlemen evidently, are 
in evening dress. Morse, tall and pale, his light topcoat buttoned 
across his shoulders, with the empty sleeves flapping as he moves; * 
Redding wearing his loosely thrown back from his broad chest, where 
n big doutonnziére still blooms unwithered. And Deering ?—Bruce 
Deering ?—the man who was first to give the alarm, in the way long 
in use in Pomfret, he stood at the dead man’s feet, hatless, and 
without the jaunty topcoat which had swung from his arm when he 
walked away from Captain Frazier’s banquet, less than half-an-hour 
ago, bidding those who loitered behind a light and laughing good- 
morning, but the douwtonnitre hangs, a crushed fragment, from his coat 
lapel; there is blood upon the hand that falls open at his side, and 
smears of blood, like the print of fingers, across his handsome face. 
Both the others start at the sight : they are young men, all, and friends. 

“ Bruce !” cries Redding, and points to the ghastly stains. 

Bruce Deering looks down at the splashes upon his white linen. 
‘*Good heavens !” he cries, “‘that man has marked me!” He begins 
to look about him hastily. And, even as he speaks, they hear the 
sound of fast approaching feet. ; 

“ Bruce,” says Redding quickly, “ you must cover #Aat/” and he 
begins to draw off his topcoat. 

But Morse is before him ; in a flash he has loosed the button of his 
hanging outer covering, and is holding it out to his friend. p 

“ Quick,” he says, “button it up to the chin! Wed/ see you out of 
this, old man! Reddy, give him your hat.” : 
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‘Redding takes off the soft slouch hat -he wears, and himself adjusts 
it upon Deering’s head. 

“There, Bruce,” he says, Sree itso; keep in the shadow, and watch 
-- your chance to get at the water- cooler, or out to the trough at the 
corner. Hark!” 

There are feet in the hall outside; and, in a moment more, John 
Redding is at the door, saying to the group outside, 

ne Gentlemen, neighbours, come in, slowly—carefully ; a dead man 
lies close against this door. There has been murder done here this 
night.” 

Half-a-dozen men file in through the partly closed door with its 
ghastly obstruction behind it, and John Redding heaves a sigh of 

relief as he sees, among them, Stairs, Pomfret’s solitary night watch- 
man. There is a chorus of horror-stricken exclamations, and then 
Redding makes himself heard. 

“You can all see what has happened,” he says sharply. “Someone 
has attacked the bank and killed Matchin. He has just breathed his 
last. We chanced to be the first here, on our way home from Captain 
Frazier’s supper, and Deering rang the bell; there was no time to lose; 
_ —there, Wiggins, don’t fouch him; he must not be stirred until the 
coroner comes. And—Stairs, you ‘must take charge here, and don’t 
let another soul in until Liscom comes, and Mr. Baird !—someone 
must go after them !” 

He turns quickly toward Deering. ‘‘ Bruce,” he says, “come with 
me; you are really the best man to go to Baird’s, and I’ll go with you. 
This place has given me a horror.” 

Bruce Deering starts from his place near a shuttered window like 
one aroused from a dream, as Redding comes toward him. He 
moves a step forward, then stops, and looks straight into the face of 
his friend. 

“Someone must give chase,” he says with sudden energy; “the 
assassin is not far away : he went out there ;” pointing to:a door at 
the side of the room. . 

One of the men, who had been bending over poor Joe Matchin’g 
fast-stiffening body, comes suddenly to his feet. 

‘* Which way?” heasks, hurriedly. ‘‘ There’ll be plenty here in half 
a minute—hear them! We'll run him down! Which way?” 

“The Avenue.” Deering raises his arm and points eastward. 

Quick as thought, John Redding seizes the uplifted arm and pulls it 
through his own. ‘“ Come,” he says, ‘‘ Wells is right, we must acy, 
. and to the purpose! Weare for Liscom and Baird. Wells, get men 
and lights, and beat the Avenue and towards the woods. Stairs, if I 
were you, I would send a man with a horse after Sheriff Carton. 
Come, Deering.” 

As they pass through the narrow exit which Stairs is guarding with 
much care, a second group of men enter the outer hall, and the leader 
is the clergyman of St. Mark’s. The place is in darkness, but for the 
faint light from behind the door, and the tall dominie comes .into 
personal collision with Deering. 

“Your pardon,” he says, and then adds quickly, “ What i ist 

“Murder,” cuts in John Redding. ‘“ We're after Baird and the 
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coroner. Go in, doctor,and help Stairs to keep order.” Then as the 
clergyman ‘passes in, he calls back as he catches again at Deering’s 
arm, ‘‘ Stairs, you had better light those hall lamps.” 

More men are coming up the short flight of steps, and as they 
come out from the entrance, someone just in front strikes a parlour 
match and flashes it directly in Bruce Deering’s face ; the next instant 
it is dashed from his hand, and something comes into violent collision 
with him. : ; : 

“Oh! beg pahdon, I’m sure,” says this person. “It’s so deuced 
dark in there.” 

“That’s Morse,” whispers Redding to his companion as they hasten 
out to the street. And then he calls in a lower tone, ‘‘ Morse.” 

“ Ves—wait.” Morse comes close and puts his hand upon Deer- 
ing’s arm. “Move ona pace, boys,” he says, “‘we can’t stop but a 
moment. Quick, tell me, what shall I say for—for all of us? There’ll 
be a hundred questions asked before you get back.” 

They are silent a moment, then, “Say as little as possible,” answers 
Redding. “Say we were coming home—Bruce a little in advance— 
Bruce heard a cry for help—eh, Bruce?” 

“No, wrong. I heard a sound first like a heavy fall, and then look- 
ing toward the door, saw a glimmer of light, and went toward it. I 
heard the cry—” 

“That’s enough,” bteaks in Redding; “‘someone’s coming. We 
can’t confer here. See, Morse! Bruce, a little ahead, heard a cry, 
rushed in, caught a glimpse of a fleeing man, saw that door was open 
—we all rushed in, found Matchin breathing his last; Bruce ran to 
ring bell. Bruce, how—” f 

“Matchin was sexton,” said Deering, a touch of coldness in his 
tone. “I took the—key. Redding, I think Z had better go back.” 

“You are mad, man! Morse, go back; you can get through it.” 

“Tl try,” says Morse, and just as two more come breathlessly up, 
he dashes out, joins them, and, before they can so much as peer 
through the darkness at the two retreating figures, he is telling them 
the meaning of the midnight alarm, and hurrying them toward the 
bank. 

“Now, Bruce,” says Redding gently, with almost a tremor in his 
tone, ‘we must have a word together ; come over to the church, we 
can talk there—behind the pillars.” 

They cross the street in silence, and standing back in the blackness 
of the deep porch, Bruce Deering puts out his hand, and touching his 
friend, draws close beside him, speaking in a low tone. 

“*John,” he says, ‘‘I see my position, and know how much worse it 
might be, but for you and Morse. As God hears me, this is all I can 
say of this horrible affair: I was walking slowly, and something 
brought my uncle before my mind; I began thinking of him and his 
journey. You know he has gone to New York?” 

“Yes,” murmured Redding. 

“But you may not know that he went to consult a physician. 
Whether he ever returns to business, as an active agent, will depend 
upon the verdict of this man. I was thinking of the blow it would be 
to him if he were ordered to give up his active life ; and, thinking 
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thus, I came to a halt, just at the little bridge, and sat a few moments 
upon the rail pondering ; then I went on, slowly, and stopped again 
at the bank, thinking how he had built the place and made it pros- 
perous. If I had not been standing still I don’t think I could have 
heard a sound from inside ; but, standing there in the perfect silence, 
it seemed to me that I heard something like a fall, and then a groan. 
I started forward, and reached the corner, where I saw, as you saw _ 
when you came up, that little gleam of light. What followed was like 
aflash. I sprang toward the door and was instantly in contact with 
aman. Grappling with him, his open hand struck my face, in the 
dark, and I felt the moisture on my cheek ; I think I might have held 
him, but I heard a second groan, and a faint cry, and let go my hold 
upon the fellow to rush in. Joe lay upon the floor, not where we 
found him, but near the cage, or rather between it and the vault. It 
flashed upon me then that the sound I had heard outside was zo¢ a 
fall, but the heavy closing of the vault door. Matchin was breathing 
short and quick, and seemed insensible ; I tried to rouse him to speak, 
but it seemed useless, and suddenly it struck me that the quickest way 
to bring help would be the old way of rousing the town—to ring the 
bell. I knew where Matchin always kept the key of the church, and 
took it. If I had guessed that you two were to follow me so quickly, I 
should hardly have ventured upon so general an alarm.” 

“T see! I see it all! and now—Bruce, first of all, we must remove 
those blood stains, and—where did you leave your coat?” 

“Tn the church, I think. In fact, I’m sure.” 

“We must get it. There must be no sign of confusion. Someone 
may find your coat, or recognise Morse’s garment upon you; besides, 
it’s notafit. I have matches, although I have not seen fit to use them 
before. Let’s go inside.” 

They are close to the heavy door, and Deering essays to open it. 

“Strange,” he says. ‘Il am sure—almost, that I did not lock—did 
not even close that door.” 

“Ts it locked?” 

cc Yes.” 

“ And the key ?” 

* Not here.” 

“Think, man, you are a methodical fellow, even in great excitement— 
it would be like you to stop and make secure a door which you had 
opened ; you must have locked it, and, in the flurry of meeting us, have 
dropped the key from your hand.” 

“Perhaps,” Deering says doubtfully, “but I can’t recall it. I flung 
my coat down recklessly, I can’t say where, or into what. But the 
key—” He breaks off, and Redding stands for a moment listening. 

“‘T don’t hear anyone stirring outside,” he says finally. ‘‘ They are 
all hovering over that poor piece of clay, I suppose! I’m going to 
strike a match.” He strikes it at the word, and paces to and fro 
across the broad portico, with the little light held out before him. 

‘““Ah!” he says suddenly, and throws down his expiring match as 
he stands beside the hand-rail upon the lowest step. In a moment he 
is back at Deering’s side. 

“Were is your coat, old man,” he says; ‘‘you ust have been 
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muddled to fancy you had dropped it zwséde.” He pressed the light, 
soft garment into hands that were almost nerveless. “Come now,” 
he says, “let us get on. You'll get straight after a little brisk pacing. 
This sort of thing is apt to turn a man around, and mix up his ideas ; 
yowll come out all right enough ; but it will be bad for the fellow that 
killed poor Matchin, if he’s caught by Wells and his mob ¢o-night/ 
Now for Coroner Liscom. I would not have taken even this brief mo- 
ment to hear your story, if there had been the glimmer of a hope for 
Matchin ; but I’m doctor enough, myself, to know that he drew his 
last breath with your name upon his lips.” it 

“True,” sighed Deering, “and woe is me! I wish it had been some 
other name than mine!” 


CHAP TE RSI. 
THE FIRST STONE. 


THE Reverend Paul Arden was a “popular minister” in the best sense 
of the word: eloquent in the pulpit, genial, benign, humane. He 
preached a gospel of love and duty, and illustrated it in his life. In 
such a scene as this Dr. Arden was always “ the right man in the right 
place ;”—not a man in Pomfret but believed in the pastor of St. Mark’s. 
None but respected him. : 

“* Ah, doctor, but I’m glad you’ve come!” said Stairs, making way. 

for him ; ‘‘ you’re the ove man to keep all as itshould be. It’s murder 
we have here, sir; poor Matchin’s been done to death, and nobddy 
knows by whom.” 
_ The clergyman moved to the side of the dead man, removing his 
hat as he stooped and took the lifeless hand, holding it for a moment 
- as if to assure himself that it was lifeless, and replacing it tenderly, 
reverently. 

Then for a moment he stood erect, but with head bare and bowed, 
and those who had followed him trod softly, and, standing a little 
aloof, spoke to each other in low tones or whispers. 

Presently he moved back a pace and turned toward Stairs, 

“What do you know of this?” he asked. 

“ A’most nothing, sir. I believe Mr. Redding, Mr. Morse, and Mr. 
Bruce Deering heard something and ran in.” As he spoke, Morse re- 
entered, and Mr. Arden held out his hand to him—they were very good 
friends, The two men Morse had encountered upon leaving Redding 
and Bruce Deering were close behind him, and after them came a 
number of others. There were now fully twenty men in the room. 
As Mr. Arden was about to question Morse, the man Wells came 
awkwardly forward from the far corner where he had been conferring 
in whispers with two men as big and muscular in appearance as 
himself. 

“Dominie,” he said, ‘‘ we were a-talking, jest as you came in, about 
startin’ out to ketch the feller that did this piece of work. Bruce 
Deering says he went down the Avenue tords the east; would ye 
recommend us to trail him that a-way ?” 
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“Yes,” said the clergyman promptly, “that way, and a¢ once. Mr. 
Deering is not a man likely to lose his head, or make a mis-statement 
in such a case as this.” 

The three inen exchanged glances, and without a beard, or any in- 

dication of a desire for other company, started to leave the place. At 
the door Wells turned. 
» “] sh’d recommend,” he said, “that some more of ye bunch to- 
gether and work around west-ways. If that-feller ain’t had more’n 
half-an-hour’s start he ain’t got fur off, and if he ain’t got a horse, or 
ain’t crawled in som’ers, somebody may dig him out. The more parties 
out, the more chance to ketch him. We're goin’ straight down the 
Avenoo, an’ our party’s big enough to ketch one man, an’ ho/d him 
too. Come on, fellers, we’ve lost time enough!” And ‘the three men 
went out at a very brisk pace indeed. 

Half-a-dozen men, stimulated by the speech of Wells, followed his 
party out into the street, but the rest gathered closer about Morse and 
the clergyman, eager to "hear what might be said. 

“Tt’s little enough I can tell you,” Morse said in answer to a dozen 
questions from as many mouths ; “we had been out together at Cap- 
tain Frazie’s—and Deering left the house a little in advance of us. 
When he got here he heard sounds in the bank, and before he could 
realise their meaning, a man rushed past him and away; then he 
heard a groan and ran up the steps; the door was open and he—he 
gave the alarm. He didn’t know we were so close behind, and to get 
help in the quickest way he ran across and rang the bell.” He 
paused. Several more people had entered; Stairs had lighted the 
front of the building, and the crowd was thickening. Morse had 
stopped, hoping that the new-comers, who were asking many ques- 
tions, and crowding about the dead, would make a diversion, for Stairs 
had begun to repeat as much as he knew of the story ; but it was not 
to be. 

From among those who were grouped together in the corner farthest 
from Mr. Arden and Morse, a small man with drooping shoulders, 
hair and whiskers of a carroty red, and a wide mouth filled with big 
yellow teeth, made doubly prominent by their garniture of tobacco 
stains, pushed his way forward until he stood close beside Morse. 

“Mr. Morse,” he began in a fawning, oily manner, “may I jest ast 
a question ?” 

“ Certainly,” said Morse a trifle stiffly. 

**Wal now—when you gentlemen came in here, did you find foe 
Matchin a-layin’ jest like he is zow ?” 

“Just the same.” 

“No one has been let to touch him ; not to move him, that is,” said 


Stairs promptly, “‘since 7’ve been here. Nor they wovf be, till Mr. , 


Baird comes down!” 

“Wal then,” resumed the red-headed man, “ what 7 want to know 
is—how did Mr. Bruce Deering come to have them d/oodszains on 
his face and on his hands 2?” 

There was a stir among the men crowded close about this central 
group, and the eyes of the clergyman met those of Morse, and de- 
tected the trouble the young man could not, for a moment, hide. 
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Then the clergyman turned his fine eyes upon the man who had 
thrown this startling sentence into their midst, and his look and his 
tone had grown suddenly stern as he said, yd 

“Shame upon the man who wantonly throws doubt and suspicion 
upon one whose whole life has been blameless, and who is not present 
to speak in his own behalf. Shame upon you, Jonas Wiggins ; malic 
brings its own punishment !” : 

Jonas Wiggins drew back a pace, but he was not a man to be easily 
put down. 

“J ain’t a-tryim’ to throw suspicion upon anybody that don’t deserve 
it,” he said, reddening darkly ; “but we'll all be called on to tell what 
we know, I s’pose, and I seen the blood on Deering’s face with my own 
eyes, and Finch here tells me there was blood on his hands too.” 

“Wiggins,” interrupted the night watchman, “ you hold your tongue 
till you’re asked to talk.” 

“Gentlemen,” spoke up Morse, ‘‘I think I did not say that Mr. 
Deering was the first person to reach Matchin, and, thinking him still 
living, and in need of help, he tried to lift him.” 

But Wiggins was not yet suppressed. ‘‘I don’t see,” he said sulkily, 
“how ¢haz is goin’ to account for them marks across his face.” 

Before the murmurs called out by this shrewd retort had spent 
themselves, the stately clergyman lifted his hand in a gesture which 
quickly commanded silence. 

“My brothers,” he said, “ we are here together to-night confronted 
by death, face to face with crime, surrounded by mystery, and strong 
men though we are, we stand thus powerless, awaiting a leader ; 
awaiting light upon our darkness,—and yet there is near us a Leader 
ever present upon whom we need not wait. Let us bow our heads. 
Let us call upon Him now.” : 

He moved nearer the body of the dead man, and kneeling beside it, 
uttered, in low tones, a brief and fitting prayer for the dead and for 
the living ; for help and for wisdom, for light and for patience, charity, 
and calm judgment. 

As he knelt thus, one after another, hats came off, and heads were 
bowed. Only Wiggins and the man Finch remained covered; and 
even Wiggins had made a late, half-way gesture towards his frowzy 
hat. When the clergyman arose from his knees, John Redding and 
Bruce Deering were standing in the doorway, and behind them were 
the coroner and Mr. Baird. 


CHAPTER IIT. 
“HE ACCUSED YOU !” 


JAmMeEs BAIRD was a man of authority, and prompt to act and think. 
He was the partner of Lysander Deering, the absent uncle of Bruce 
Deering, and the Vice-President of the Pomfret Bank. He had heard 
what was known of Joe Matchin’s death before reaching the scene of 
the tragedy, and he had not been long upon the ground before the 
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bank was cleared of the superfluous onlookers, who went out promptly 
at the word of command, because: they £wew James Baird ; but went 
reluctantly, nevertheless, and lingered outside while the early morning 
hours wore away, breaking up into groups, and making up now for 
any restraint they had felt in the presence of death and authority. 

Jonas Wiggins was one of the last to go, and the most unwilling. 
He believed himself to be a witness of value, and he did not pass 
through the doorway, which Stairs still guarded, without getting near 
enough to Coroner Liscom to let him know that Ze should not shrink 
from his plain duty as an important witness, “whatever some folks 
might say.” 

The crowd outside rapidly increased in numbers, but it kept its 
place, shrinking and swelling from time to time, and manufacturing a 
growing sentiment which, had mob law been the fashion in quiet and 
well-ordered Pomfret, might have made it unsafe for Bruce Deering 
to come out alone upon the now well-lit, terrace-like piazza, which ran 
across the entire front of the bank building. 

Lysander Flood Deering was a man of mark in Pomfret: an old 
resident, a man of wealth, and reckoned more or less eccentric ; and 
Bruce Deering, his nephew, who had grown to manhood beneath the 
banker’s roof, reared and educated upon equal terms with the banker’s 
only son, was, of necessity, being “one of the Deerings,” a man of 
mark also, though somewhat less in degree. All Pomfret knew the 
Deerings ; and Pomfret, though a town of wealth and weight in the 
county and the country around it, was not so large as to prevent 
personal matters, not of a strictly secret nature, from becoming com- 
mon property, when these same matters concerned families and in- 
dividuals of eminence, such as the Deerings assuredly were. 

And now, as the crowd outside the bank conversed in groups, with 
growing interest and excitement, it was of the Deerings, quite as 
much as of dead Joe Matchin that they talked. 

They were awed into momentary silence when the city marshal 
and the full corps of the Pomfret police came down Main Street at a 
double quick, and were at once admitted to the bank, where one of the 
offices at the front had been opened and lighted for their temporary 
occupation ; and they were thoroughly surprised when the whole fire 
department, uniformed, but without their hose and ladders, followed 
soon. And they were somewhat chagrined when, less than ten 
minutes after the arrival of the last-named body of men, the side door, 
which led directly into the bank proper, opened silently, and police 
and firemen filed out quietly, and rapidly scattered in various direc- 
tions, each man deaf to questions and salutations ; and more than 
half of them were well away upon their mission before the groups that 
had placed themselves as near as possible to the front and the big 


portico were aware of theirexit. 
“Wal!” complained Jonas Wiggins, who was the centre of a goodly 


group of kindred spirits, “‘they’re takin’ a good deal of pains to fool 
each other, or us, or somebody! D?’ye s’pose if one of ws fellers wd a 
made his appearance here to-night, with bloody hands and face, they’d 
a sent the perlice out scourin’ the town, an’ let ws jest walk away as we 
pleased? No, sir! not any! It’s all right for the dominie to preach 
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at a feller for jest speakin’ his mind, as looked to him to be a plain out 
duty, but until Mr. Bruce Deering explains ow he got that bloody 
face, I’ll say, for one, Look to home for the man yer wantin’, Mr. Baird 
and company !” : . 

“That’s so,” chimed in the man Finch. ‘ But Deering’s an aristo- 
crat, ye see, Jonas, and that makes a durn sight o’ differ.” 

“Ver right ; it does! but there’s more than them blood marks that 
makes things point to Deering.” ‘ 
“ How’s that, Wiggins?” asks a voice from the rear of the group. 

“Wal, ye must know, if ye’re well acquainted around here. i s’pose 
ye remember Matchin’s gal, Rose ?—his niece she was.” 

“*Yes, yes!” from one. 

“That’s so!” from another. 

“Wal, I guess some of us kin recollect that when Rose run away 
from home, Matchin didn’t make no bones of sayin’ it was to Bruce 
Deering she had gone.” 

There was a chorus of exclamations, and then the voice that had 
last interrogated Wiggins spoke again. . 

‘*T thought that was a little mixed.” 

“No, sir! not any! Somebody dried to start that kind of talk— 
Bruce hisself most like ; but it wouldn’t go. Holbrook Deering hadn’t 
no eyes for sech a girl as Rose Matchin, though she was a little beauty. 
Holbrook Deering has too much of the real old Deering stock in him 
to stoop for hiscompany !. Why, Moses and Aaron! It’s well known 
that Joe Matchin has vowed to git square with Bruce Deering more 
than once ; /’ve heard him myself.” 

** So have I!” cried two or three voices together. 

“Course!” cried Wiggins, his voice rising in malicious triumph ; 
“and didn’t Matchin vow that he’d leave the bank—him that’s been 
there nigh on to twenty years, an’ trusted like one o’ the firm, because 
old man Deering talked of puttin’ in Bruce Deering cashier? They. 
say,” he added, “that-c¢az’s why Deering wouldn’t go in; that he 
didn’t dare !” 

“Bah !” spoke a new voice. “I guess Bruce Deering don’t scare 
worth much, whatever he’s done. There ain’t much white feather in 
him.” The speaker came neareras he continued hisspeech. ‘TI ain’t 
sayin’ that Bruce Deering ain’t ewz/ty, and J ain’t sayin’ he zs. But I 
don’t go in fur kickin’ ata man jest because he’s down, and I don’t 
happen ter like him. An’ this I do say, Deering’s as sharp as a brier, 
he’s a lawyer, and a good one. And he ain’t the chap to kill a man, 
and then go sailin’ out in public with blood all over him ; as fur’s that 
blood’s concerned, it wouldn’t go as fur as from here to the meetin’ 
house with me, if 7 was on a jury to try him!” 

“T guess you won’t be on no jury, Tom Wells, after sich a rigmarole 
as that,” retorted Wiggins with a vicious snarl. 

“Wal,” drawled his opponent, “they’ll be most sure to want to 
“make a foreman out of you, Jonas; they allus look sharp after a man 
that ’ud ruther hang a poor feller than not, to set on a jury in these 
’ere law courts ;” and the speaker uttered a short laugh, and saun- 
tered away from the group. 

Meantime, in the room where poor Joe Matchin lay upon his hard 
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death-couch, Mr. Baird and Coroner Liscom were holding an informal 
inquiry. 4 
- After the exodus of the throng, which had quite filled the room, and 
threatened soon to overflow it, as well as the hall beyond, there re- 
mained only ten men. Mr. Baird had been quick to name those 
whom he wished to stay. : 

“This place must be cleared a¢ once,” he had said, as soon as he 
had exchanged a word with the clergyman, and bent, for a silent 
“moment, over the dead. “Stairs, you will see to it. Doctor Arden, 
we want the support of your presence—your advice, too, perhaps. 
Liscom, of course; Messrs. Redding, Morse, and Deering, too, can 
give us some information.” He glanced about him, his keen, grey 
eyes passing swiftly from face to face, and, after a-moment, named 
three others. “‘ Krouse—Hennis—Bagwell, will you three oblige me 
by staying? I mayneed your assistance.” The three men manifested 
their willingness by coming forward and taking a position near Coroner 
Liscom, and Mr. Baird swept the room with another quick glance. 
“* That will be enough,” he said. ‘‘ Gentlemen, oblige me by passing 
out as quickly, and as quietly as possible; only ove at a time,—and 
mind there is no crowding about that door. Stairs, look to it. Don’t 
move it; not an inch; they must go out as they came in,—but 
quicker.” To make all sure, he advanced and took up a. position 
beside Stairs. ‘“ Now, gentlemen,” he said, “be quick; our time is 
passing.” They began to file out quietly for the most part, just a few 
uttering some half-smothered complaint, or making a last effort to get 
a nearer view of the dead man behind the screening door, until only 
half-a-dozen men remained, and these, grouped about Jonas Wiggins, 
seemed not inclined to move. 

“* My friends,” said Mr. Baird’s stern voice, ‘either you will go 
out zow, at once, or you will stay here and be #zé¢ out, and, perhaps, 
cared for, afterwards, by the police. J am master here; understand 
that !” 

The men slunk away, muttering anathemas that were not distinguish- 
able, nor meant to be; and when Stairs had shut the door and secured 
it, Mr, Baird began, like the born commander that he was, addressing 
himself to the clergyman and coroner especially. 

“Now, gentlemen, let me inform you at once, that you may be at 
ease upon these points, that my first act, upon hearing from these two 
friends,” nodding toward Redding and Deering, “that Matchin had 
been killed, was, to send my own man, with a swift horse, after 
Sheriff Carton. It is just possible, the night being so clear and still, 
that he may have heard the bell our friend, Deering, was so thought- 
fulas toring. J had heard it, and was prepared to set out with them 
at once. But Carton lives so far, and he might not hasten, even if he 
heard the alarm, and thought it meant fire, as he would, if he knew it 
meant murder I think we may count upon seeing him soon.” 

“That wae a wise forethought,” said Doctor Arden. 

**So it seemed tome. Next, as it was but little out of our way, we 
stopped long enough to tell the fire lads, who were getting ready to set 
out, while waiting to learn their destination ; and they volunteered, to a 
man, to turn out and join in the search for the assassin. Then we 
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roused up the marshal, who had not so much as heard the bell, and 
he will be here with almost the entire force very soon, thanks to our 
liberal telephone system.” 2 

“T call that very expeditious,” commented young Morse, who had 
drawn on his topcoat and buttoned it up to the neck in imitation of his 
two friends. “It is not an easy task to search for a fugitive, escaping, 
or in hiding, on a dark night like this ; but it would be harder yet, if 
we wait for morning with all the advantage of time that gives him. 
The marshal is arranging for a dozen good saddle horses at this 
moment, and as many men will be mounted and sent out in various 
directions as fast as possible. If the fellow drives or is on horseback, 
he must keep to the highways ; if he is on foot he may elude the night 
search, but daylight ought to find him so well surrounded that escape 
will not be easy. Though, to guide this search, we only know that the 
assassin went east on the Avenue, taking to the middle of the street. 
He has more than half-an-hour’s start.” 

While Mr. Baird had been speaking, the coroner had been kneeling 
beside the dead man, examining the body with great care. When he 
ceased, the other looked up and said, 

“He has not been dead an hour.” He arose from his knees and 
turned toward the others. ‘“ As nearly as I can judge, from so brief an 
examination, he was killed by blows upon the head ; heavy blows, 
dealt by some blunt instrument ; an iron bar, probably. He cou/d not 
have lived many moments after those blows were dealt.” He turned 
toward the three young men. “Did not I understand that you young 
gentlemen heard his last groans? How was it ?” 

As Deering was about to reply, Mr. Baird interposed. 

“T was about to suggest,” he said, “ that we briefly review events, so 
far as they are known. We shall not, of course, hold anything like a 
formal examination before to-morrow.” He turned and addressed 
young Deering. “Mr. Deering, will you tell us your experience once 
again? To some it will be for the first time.” 

If Bruce Deering had been agitated at first, he was calm enough 
now. He repeated his story very much as he had told it to his friend 
ses the porch of St. Mark’s. When he had finished, the coroner 
asked :— 

“ And had you no glimpse of the man? No hint of his identity ?” 

“We were in total darkness,” replied Deering. “We met at the 
foot of the steps ; I think the fellow must have unbolted the side door, 
fearing to go out at the other, it being the more exposed of the two; 
the glimmer of light shining through, it might have betrayed him. Of 
course, once he was outside, the Avenue was his safest way of retreat ; 
the trees make a dense shade, increasing the darkness, and affording 
shelter should he encounter any late passers, like ourselves, for in- 
stance,” nodding towards his two friends. “JI must have turned the 
corner just before he came out from the door. He only left one mark 
by which to identify him.” 

“And that?” queried the coroner. 

Deering unbuttoned his topcoat and threw it back so that all might 
see. “He left his finger-marks upon my linen,” he said, “and upon 
my face and hands. He first touched my hand. I think it was his 
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frst intimation that anyone was near him; and, almost instantly, I 
felt his hand upon my breast and face. I held my topcoat upon one 
arm, and grappled with him with the other; but, at that instant, I 
heard the groan from the bank, and I ran up the steps, conscious, 
through all my haste, of his running footsteps upon the flags outside. 
The fellow made no attempt to grapple with me. He was writhing 
out of my grasp when I heard Matchin groan and released him.” 

“Do you think,” asked Mr. Baird, “that he tried, purposely, to mark 
you with his bloody hand?” ; ; 

“That was not my idea then, nor is it now; I think he was trying to 
identify me by touch.” 

**Ah !” the coroner looked up quickly. He had again bent over the 
body upon the floor, but he now moved toward Deering with a new 
look of interest upon his face. “To identify you/” he repeated. 
“Mr. Deering, have you any idea who the man was?” 

“That was impossible, he did not speak, and I grasped him by the 
shoulder for only an instant. He was not quite so tall as myself, I 
should think ; and his coat was fine and soft to the touch. I can say 
no more.” 

‘*And you? Did you speak? Did he hear your voice?” 

Deering was silent a moment. 

“*T think it likely. I think I uttered some exclamation. I can’t 
remember just what; or if it were a word at all. Yes, I ¢hznk he 
heard my voice.” 

Coroner Liscom came closer. 

“Allow me,” he said, and he bent forward to scrutinise the stains 
upon the young man’s white shirt-front ; “they are finger-marks,” he 
said, “without a doubt. And the marks upon your face, Mr. Deering ?” 

“T washed them off at the corner,” replied Deering, “from my face 
and from my hands ; I could hardly be required to retain szch stains 
upon my person?” 

“ And this?” the coroner touched the stained shirt-front. 

“That I could not spare time to change.” 

“When you do change it, do not let it be washed, if you please. It 
may be useful.” 

“Tt shall be turned over to you, sir, at once.” There was a hint of 
constraint in question and answer, and John Redding, an anxious 
listener, drew a sigh of relief when he heard footsteps without, 
and Marshal Way and his forces were admitted, one by one, by 
Stairs. 

When they were inside, and standing in orderly ranks, the coroner 
turned to Mr. Baird. 

“This body has lain here long enough,” he said. “I have examined 
it sufficiently as it lies ; let some of these men bring a table from the 
office there, and we will place it more suitably, so that it need not be 
disturbed until after the inquest, which will be early to-morrow.” 

The change was promptly made, and then, for a short time, the 
coroner and Mr. Baird were busy giving orders to the police, and 
afterwards to the newly-arrived firemen. 

When this had been arranged to the satisfaction of all, Mr. Baird 
turned to the three men who had so far been silent lookers-on. 
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“ Krouse,” he said, “I am going to ask you, and Bagwell, and 
Hennis, to stay here and guard this body until you shall be relieved, 
which shall be in time for your breakfasts, all. It’s useless to try to 


do more here now than has been done; but, at the first gleam of day- 


light, I want you inside, and Stairs without, to redouble your vigilance, 
There has been no search made about the premises, and it is better so. 
I am well satisfied that no inquiring mind was awakened to the pro- 
_ priety of examining things, witha promiscuous crowd at hand. Stairs, 
I-want you to patrol this building outside, unceasingly, and with a 
good light at every corner. You will utilise the lamps, all, or any of 
them, from all the rooms ; and, if you choose, take Bagwell out with 
you. Be sure that no one approaches the building, 0 ome! and that 
no one enters. Do not disturb things inside ; and, as daylight comes, 
note well the appearance of the floor, and walls, especially about the 
vault door. I trust you—all of you; and I think you understand me.” 

Each of the four assured him of their willingness to carry out his in- 
structions, and the banker then turned toward the others. 

“ Gentlemen,” he said, ‘‘ we can do no good by remaining here and 
discussing this matter further ; we szght do harm; until after the in- 


quest it is better that there be no semblance of private investigation ~ 


or discussion ; afterwards,” he glanced from one to the other until his 
eyes rested upon Bruce Deering, “if it is needful we will confer to- 
gether again.” He approached the table, and, for a moment, stood 
with head reverently bowed above the dead face; then turning, “ We 
can do nothing more for poor Matchin now,” he said, “and we leave 
him in safe and kindly hands. Gentlemen, come ; we will meet here 
in the morning ; at what hour, Liscom?” ? 

“‘ At nine o’clock,” said the coroner promptly. “And, Mr. Deering, 
—remember—your evidence will be most valuable.” 

Doctor Liscom lived upon the Avenue down which the murderer had 


disappeared, but near its western end ; and he parted from the others at ~ 


the bank’s entrance, going his homeward way alone; while the others 
went together, northward, upon Main Street, passing the church, and 
walking in silence, Mr. Baird and the clergyman together, the three 
young men close behind them. 

When they arrived at the second cross street, Bruce Deering paused, 
and said in a low tone— : 

“Gentlemen, will you stop here for aword?” They halted promptly, 
and came close around him. 

“Will you all come up to my room for ten minutes?” Deering 
asked ; “‘there is something I wish you, each, to hear; and I do not 
care to trust the darkness of this street. Since my uncle’s departure I 
have occupied rooms in our office building; it is only a block from 
here. Will youcome?” There was a strong note of appeal in his 
voice, and Mr. Arden answered for them all. 

** By all means !” he said cordially, “that is—will we not, friends ?? 

“Lead on,” said the banker, and they silently turned into Laurel 
Street, and were soon in a large and comfortable bachelor apartment, 
re in the outer room, a drop light upon a large table was burning 

imly. 

The clergyman was prompt to seat himself near the table, and the 
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other guests silently followed his example, but Deering, after he had 
-turned on the light, and removed his hat from a fine and ample fore- 
head, moved away from the others, and stood facing them. 

ve Gentlemen,” he began, “you are all, I sincerely believe, my 
friends ; ; you have known me from boyhood. I do not feel like 
separating from you to-night, without telling you what was omitted by 
my friends, here, out of kindness to me; and by myself, from—from 
cowardice perhaps.” 

“ No!” broke in John Redding, over whose countenance a look of 
understanding had suddenly spread. ‘‘ Out of consideration for ws, 
gentlemen! because the course we took would make speech on fzs 
part seem ungrateful.” 

“‘T appreciated your motives, be sure of that,” said Deering. “But 
it must rest with these other friends, whether we did right in keeping 
back anything. Mr. Arden, Mr. Baird, when we three entered the 
bank we found Joe Matchin lying by the door, just where you saw him; 
he was zof dead when we tried to lift him, but he was breathing his 
last. We saw him die; and, we heard his dying words. Before God, 
I believe that he ¢rzed to tell us who was his slayer.” : 

““What!” Mr. Baird sprang to his feet. “And you did not tell 
us |” 

“One moment, please. I do not believe I can trust myself to speak 
the words he uttered ; I am not sure that I should not make them even 
more damning than they were meant to be!” He turned toward John 
Redding. 

oY Redding, tell them Matchin’s last words.” 

John Redding arose in his turn, and raised his hand as if to take an 
oath. 

“Before God,” he said, solemnly, “I do of believe that Joe Matchin 
meant to accuse! His words were disjointed fragments of, not one 
sentence, but, it would seem, of several! J w#/l not repeat them.” 

The two young men faced each other silently for a long moment ; all 
were now upon their feet. : 

Deering turned towards Morse. 

“ Charlie,” he said, and the one word was an appeal. 

But Morse shook his head. 

: “Td sooner cut off my hand,” he groaned, and turned away his 
ace. 

Bruce Deering drew himself suddenly erect. 

““Then I wzsz,” he said firmly, but with no sign of anger. ‘ Gentle- 
men, when we lifted Joe Matchin he was gasping, and his words were 
uttered at intervals, between tortured efforts to say more—to say 
other words, or so it seemed; but the words he sazd were these: 
‘ Tell, —a gasp—‘ curse hzm,J—another gasp—‘ Bruce.’ Then aftera 
moment.oi struggling, ‘ Ze//—zt was—Bruce.’” 

John Redding groaned aloud; and Mr. Baird sank back in his 
seat. 

< Merciful Heavens!” he cried. “Bruce Deering! He has accused 

ou! 
: Even as he spoke, Mr. Arden seized his hat from the table, sprang 
toward Deering, and caught his hand in both his own, 
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“Stand steadfast,” he whispered. “I will see you again soon. | 
must leave you now in haste.” And with a bound, agile, graceful, and 
swift, plainly indicating some strong and sudden excitement, he flung 
open the door, and they heard him running down the stairs. 

“What does it mean?” cried Mr. Baird, suddenly coming to his 
feet again. 

“T think I can tell.” It was Redding who spoke. “I fancied when - 
we left the bank that someone followed us. Probably Mr. Arden has 
heard the eavesdropper outside.” 

“ Then let us follow him!” cried Morse. But the banker threw up 
his hand, saying, as he went and closed the still half open door : 

“By no means! Arden knows what he is doing, depend upon it.” 


CHAPTER IV. 
BEFORE THE INQUEST. 


AFTER the clergyman’s hasty departure, the four men who were left 
behind stood looking from one to another, all of them silent, until 
John Redding’s voice broke the unpleasant stillness. As he stepped 
forward and stood directly in front of the stern-faced banker— 

“Mr. Baird,” he said firmly, “I was an idiot not to tell you the 
truth as it zs/ I might have known that, rather than seem to spare 
himself, Deering would put the very worst construction upon the 
words of that dying man. Joe Matchin’s words were broken; and I 
do not believe that any two were meant to be connected; / could in- 
terpret his words in but one way.” 

“ And that way?” 

** As God hears me, I believe that Matchin made a last effort te 
utter Zwo sentences; the first, a message, which, I think, was meant 
Jor Bruce. The /astI think he meant to be a denunciation; and he 
called upon Bruce Deering for elp,—not to denounce him.” 

The banker’s face had been very grave, and it did not relax its 
gravity, as, without uttering comment or reply, he turned to Charles 
Morse. 

“Was that your idea?” he asked. 

Morse came forward in his turn and stood where the full blaze ot the 
drop light lit up his fine and delicate face. He was the direct opposite 
of big, bluff, outspoken John Redding, and he was, perhaps, for this 
very reason, his most intimate friend. 

For a moment Morse stood thus, silent; and in the interval the 
banker spoke again. 

“Mr. Redding is a loyal friend, and he might even be capable, in an 
emergency, of telling the truth in a partisan spirit; or of giving it 
a tone too favourable perhaps.” Redding started forward, but the 
banker went on with his eyes upon -the face of Morse, “ But you, 
Morse, will, I believe, weigh your words, and when you reply you will 
speak conscientiously, however reluctantly it may be.” 

Morse bowed and his sensitive face bore a look of relief. 
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“Then, Mr. Baird,” he said, “if that is your opinion, I am glad to 
answer you as I may. When I heard poor Matchin’s cying words I 
did not interpret them as my friend did; I am slower witted than he, 
although, hearing him now, and recalling the scene, I can see how 
very probable it is that he has interpreted them correctly. For myself, 
I could extract zo meaning from them, further than the thought that 
Matchin was dazed, and, perhaps, had recognised Deering, and was 
trying to tell him something—to speak to him. But this I cam say, 
with conviction !—Bruce Deering is not an assassin!” 

“*Thank you, Morse,” said Deering quickly ; but he stood still in his 
place, a little removed from the others, and did not proffer his hand. 

Mr. Baird resumed the chair he had at first occupied, and let his 
head rest upon his hand. Bruce motioned the others to seats, and 
himself began to pace to and fro the length of the room; then, for 
many minutes, all remained silent. Finally Mr. Baird lifted his head. 

“Mr. Deering,” he said, and his voice had lost its sternness, “I 
think that we will do very well to ignore this revelation you have made, 
at least for the present. I will speak to Mr. Arden at once—before 
the inquiry opens—and I will not speak of it to our coroner. We could 
not ask Az to shirk a duty of so solemn a nature; and he would not 
if we did. I will tell you now why I sent my man after Carton by the 
upper road. I had written, in my room, immediately after hearing 
your brief story, and before I finished dressing, a telegram which 
Hicks was to hand to the night-operator ; I have sent to the city for a 
detective.” 

‘Jove !” broke out Redding, “ you thought of everything.” 

“Not quite. The man cannot get here before ten o’clock if he starts 
without a moment of delay. He may not come until noon. Liscom 
understands this, but I have no idea of letting it become generally 
known. We shall put off our inquiry until he comes, and has had time 
to take a good look about the premises ; now you may see why I was 
so emphatic about keeping people out. I only regret that so many 
got in; although, of course, that could not be helped as matters then 
were. Deering, the best thing you could possibly have done for your- 
self and for all concerned, was to ring that bell.” He rose abruptly 
and held out his hand to Bruce Deering. “It will soon be morning,” 
he said, and a smile lighted his severe old face. ‘‘ There, my boy, 
accept those words as a prophecy; and take my hand. It will take 
more than I have heard to-night to make me doubt you. We must 
separate now, and let me recommend you all to try and rest if you do 
not sleep; keep John Redding with you, Deering, he is the king of 
optimists ; ; and you, Morse, your walk is too long, come home with 
me.” 

At eight o’clock in the morning, Mr. Baird was at his post in one of 
the private offices of the bank. The watchers, within and without, 
had been changed, and the large, and fast increasing crowd about the 
street corner was rigidly held at a distance by a dozen well-selected 
special police. 

The Pomfret Bank, unlike most banks, stood aloof from other build- 
ings, like a dwelling- house, with a neat, low, iron railing enclosing it 
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on three sides; its front, opening upon the Avenue, being crossed 
from corner to corner by a wide and well-shaded piazza, where, doubly 
screened by the row of fine old trees just outside the stone pavement, 
the occupants of this most homelike bank could take their summer 
ease at morning and evening. 

There was clamour enough, and to spare, outside ; but within, Mr. 
Baird, well-known as a martinet not to be gainsaid, sat and smoked 
a cigar in silence, the clergyman and the coroner opposite him. 

At six o’clock, the erect old banker, after three hours’ rest; had 
stopped his favourite fast-stepping horse before the clergyman’s door, 
to find him alert and just finishing an early breakfast, prepared for 
him by loving hands in haste ; and between his gate and the door of 
the bank, in spite of Lady Jane’s swiftness, the banker had found time 
to tell him of the determination to suppress for the present Bruce 
Deering’s account of Joe Matchin’s dying words. 

“Tt’s a merciful thought, my brother,” said the good man promptly. 
“We are apt to be too hasty in condemning under circumstantial 
evidence. There is time enough—time enough, to blacken the good 
name of an upright young man. Oh, the pity of it! What will 
Archibald Deering say if this story must be dragged out?” 

‘““He will never believe it,” said the banker, stepping from his 
waggonette as lightly as he could have done at twenty-five. 

The crowd was clamorous about them, and Mr. Baird turned upon 
them with a few sharp, pointed words, and passed in, between the 
two guards at the portico entrance. But the clergyman stopped, and 
addressed them in the spirit of love, of understanding, of forbearance. 
He told them nothing that they had not already gathered from the 
guards and from each other, but he left them quieter, and, for a time, 
more thoughtful. 

Then, for two hours they sat, and, from time to time, listened to 
the reports of the scouts-who had been beating the streets and alleys, 
the woods and fields, the highways and byways about Pomfret. All 
brought the same report, go where they would, search never so care- 
fully, there was no trace of the fugitive to be found. 

“T tell ye what,” said Tom Wells, the first to set out, and the last 
to come in, ‘* Z don’t like the look of it! I warn’t so much sirprised 
when we didn’t find the cuss; but when I got back and seen how 
many had been on the hunt, though fur that matter we was. runnin’ 
into some of ’em every little while, I jest felt took back! I tell ye, 
Mr. Baird, there never was a town more thurrerly beaten up than this 
‘ere town was las’ night; you wouldn’t a thought a raddz¢t could a 
dodged a// onus! Yet here we are; and here #e ain't! I tell ye I 
don’t like it! J¢ don’t look square!” 

“What do you mean by that, Wells?” asked Mr. Baird. 

“JT guess you know what I mean, fast enough,” said Wells, with a 
queer side glance at the banker. ‘You know I’m an old hunter, sir, 
and tolable on a trail.” . 

“Capital, Wells, there’s no one better.” 

“Wal, sir, if I ever tried, I tried last night; and I gin the others 
all the helps an’ hints I could. There ain’t a man knows the outer, the 
way tracks, an’ paths, an’ hidden places better than me. An’ I tell 
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ye we ain’t missed none of ’em! Consarn the feller! I don’t want to 
insult old Pomfret, but—J/ 7 ’frazd she’s a hidden a black assassin |” 

“What! you think he’s in hiding in the own?” 

*‘T can think nothin’ else !” 

“Well!” said the banker, “if he’s still in Pomfret, I think we may 
find him.” 

“Um!” grunted Wells, getting up and shambling toward the door, 
**T ain’t lookin’ ter see ye bring him in ¢erday.” 

“Wells,” said the banker quickly, getting up and following him to 
the door, °« my horse is outside, take it and go to my house, you and 
your men. Get your breakfast—they have orders there to feed all 
comers—then come back here. You are tired, I know, but you'll find 
plenty of blankets in the office across the hall, "and you can rest there 
until we want you.” 

“What is it ye want next, boss?” asked the man unabashed. 

“JT want you to meet a man whom I expect on one of the trains 
from eastward. I may want you to help him.” 

“Umph. That’s it! Who is yer man, boss? Is it—” he stopped 
and favoured the banker with a nod and a mysterious gesture. 

Mr. Baird put a hand upon his shoulder. “I can trust you, Wells,” 
he said, “but mum’s the word. J?’s a detective.” 

“G—gash!” ejaculated Wells, and went out without a further 
word. 


After the arrival of the coroner there was not much conversation in 
the closed and guarded room, where the three men waited for the 
coming of the first train from the east. The coroner from time to 
time jotted down items in a little black note-book, presumably memor- 
anda to be used in the coming examination. Theclergyman and Mr. 

Baird were not talkative. They did not care to open a discussion 
which might bring the name of Bruce Deering too prominently 
forward. 

As ten o’clock approached there was no perceptible change in the 
crowd without, for the very good reason that they were not aware of 
the fact that so important an arrival was now momentarily looked for. 

Only the three waiting within grew more alert and a trifle restless, 
as train time drew near. 

“ How will your man find his way?” asked the coroner looking at 
his watch. 

“‘Fasily,” replied the banker, “I wired them to send one of their 
best men to Pomfret Bank.” 

But ten o’clock came and passed, and no stranger applied for ad- 
mittance. Acting upon instruction, Deering, Redding, and Morse 
came shortly after ten o’clock, and were conducted through the crowd 
by Stairs, who was as alert as ever, though sleepless for so many. 
hours. 

After some conversation the coroner got up and went to the window. 

“‘They’re as numerous as ever,” he said, nodding toward the crowd 
outside. ‘They look for the inquest to open at any moment, I daresay.” 
He turned back and approached the banker. ‘“ We can’t open now; 
at least, it will be as well to wait, I suppose, until after the one o’clock 
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train comes ; and it’s useless for us all to remain here. Ill see if I 
can’t scatter that crowd, or, at least, thin it a bit.” 

He drew back the bolt and went out upon the piazza. 

‘¢My friends,” he said, “ we find that we cannot begin our investiga- 
tion until afternoon, owing to the absence of—of a person who may 
prove an important witness. We mean to do our utmost to find and 
punish poor Matchin’s murderer. Have patience all of you; and 
whatever happens, remember that Pomfret has never yet been dis- 
graced by a mob, and must not be now. Fair play and swift justice, 
both may be looked for here.” There was a chorus of exclamations, 
questions, and comments, but the coroner stood unconcernedly beside 
the tall column which helped to uphold the broad porch awning, and 
looked over the crowd with a cool keen eye. 

‘¢They are all here,” he said to himself, “all of Pomfret.” And 
then, turning his gaze in a new direction, he saw, somewhat aloof from 
the crowd, Jonas Wiggins talking volubly in the midst of a group, 
composed of those of his own sort. 

“That fellow means dirt,” said he to himself, and he ran his eye 
over the group around him, taking mental note of each person. 
“Toughs, all of them,” was his comment ; and then his eye fell upon 
a face he did not know. There were few faces in Pomfret unknown, 
at least by sight, to Pomfret’s coroner, and this face was only in- 
teresting because of its strangeness. It was that of a man of more 
than medium height, with square shoulders and commonplace, expres- 
sionless features. His dress was ordinary, and a short pipe was stuck 
between his lips. He stood a little aloof from the group, but seemed 
to be listening to Wiggins. 

“Wonder who #e may be?” mused the coroner ; ‘‘one of the new 
hands at the mills, probably.” And he began to thread his way 
through the crowd, avoiding would-be questioners, and giving brief, 
curt answers when he could not avoid. 

The man who had attracted the notice of the coroner watched him 
as he went; and, when he had vanished down the Avenue, drew 
nearer to Jonas Wiggins, and, standing there, dropped from time to 
time a careless question. 

After a while he sauntered away from the group about Wiggins, and 
gradually drew nearer the bank building, passing the porticos slowly, 
and with indifferent, casual glances, but drawing closer to the iron 
fence which enclosed the sides and rear. 

Close to the side door he stopped, and leaning across the low fence, 
looked at it as if it were an object of unusual interest ; then he passed on 
until he had reached the corner of the small enclosure; there he paused, 
and, with his back to the bank, and his face turned toward the crowd, 
coolly braced himself against the iron post and refilled his pipe. One 
of the men who kept guard outside made a movement forward as if to 
warn him away, but seeing his attitude, and occupation, he turned 
back. The crowd had almost ceased to strive for an entrance to the 
little fenced-in bit of ground, and the watchman waiked back whence 
he came, and resumed the conversation with the guard next him, 
which he had broken off to warn away the intruder. 

“T thought that fellow meant to try and get over,” he said to his 
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comrade, “ but he don’t seem very anxious,” and he went on with the 
talk in which he had grown interested. 
Yes, sir,” he said, "tell you it does look a bad case for Deering. 
I hate to think it! I ain’t a thing against the fellow, and I wouldn’t 
say a word to his hurt. But it looks black! Vm bound to admit that!” 
For some moments the two conversed or argued, for they did not 


agree, and the man who was standing champion for Bruce Deering - 


was becoming excited, when, chancing to look up and shift his posi- 
tion, he broke off sharply, saying— 

“ Look out! that fellow’s in!” 

The other turned swiftly. 

“Look here, you!” he cried; “can’t you see the signs on this here 
fence? and don’t you see these boards laid around this lot to cover 
footmarks or any signs that’s been left? You git out of this, an’ don't 
make any more tracks than you need to neither !” 

The stranger had been some moments inside the rails, and he had 
already crossed the lot from the side next the street almost to the 
inner fence which separated the place from a large piece of ground 
with well-cut sward and tastefully grouped shrubbery and trees. 

“Excuse me,” said the intruder quite meekly ; “I didn’t notice. I 
Jest stepped in here to ask you two what was the rights of this talk 
about somebody being killed. You can’t get anything rational out o’ 
that crowd,” jerking ‘the pipe which he had taken from his mouth 
toward the throng outside. 

But the man whose duty it had been to keep him out was not ina 
good humour. 

“I guess you'll hear your share outside ; and you don’t want to be 
slow in going out neither,” he said gruffly. 

‘Jest as you say, of course.” The stranger replaced his pipe, drew 
a strong whiff to assure himself that it was still “alive,” and began a 
careful retreat. The careless guardian had motioned him toward the 
point whence he came, but the man coolly turned in the opposite 
direction and went, with slow, conscious steps, along the inner wall of 
the bank, and so out at the front, springing over the small section of 
railing which ran from the front of the bank to the corner of the ad- 
joining lot. 

The little encounter had not lacked its observers, and some of them 
greeted his appearance upon the street with jocular or sarcastic com- 
ments, uttered loud enough to be heard by him. But they drew forth 
no sort of recognition. The man seemed in no way discomfited, and 
as it was nearing noon, and the guardian of the south-west corner 
came forth relieved from duty and out of temper, he saw the free-and- 
easy stranger still sauntering about among the various groups which, 
constantly changing, only increased in numbers as the day wore on. 


When twelve strokes sounded from the town clock upon the court- 
house tower, not far away, Mr. Baird consulted his own time-piece, 
from sheer force of habit, and said, 

“The next train is due a few minutes after one. It is time we 
adjourn, and, by all means, be here, all of you, at a quarter before 
one.” He arose and took up his hat. 
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The coroner had not returned after his brief harangue to the crowd 
outside, and the few men who were left in the office with the banker 
got up promptly. j 

At that moment a rap, not loud, but distinct, was heard at the office 
door. ; 

It was Stairs in person, who, having taken a look about the building 
outside, had returned to the vestibule, to take the place of the man on 
guard over the two rooms whose doors were opposite each other. He 
had been sitting upon a high stool, brought away from one of the 
desks within, and he did not trouble himself to rise when a quiet, in- 
offensive-seeming stranger came in, and, after looking about him, 
asked with much respectfulness,— 

‘* Which room is Mr.—Mr. Baird in?” 

Stairs jerked his thumb toward the door at his right, and then nulli- 
fied this piece of condescension by saying, “ You can’t see him though.” 

For answer, the man tapped upon the door indicated by the thumb. 

“Hold on!” Stairs slipped off the stool and put a detaining hand 
on the intruder’s arm. _ “ What do you want? You can’t go in there, 
I tell you!” 

The man drew from a loose side pocket an envelope bearing the 
stamp of the telegraph office. “Got a message for him,” he said quite 
deferentially. 

“ Well, I’ll tend to that. Give it to me.” 

‘* Against orders,” said the man, and was about to apply his knuckles 
a second time, when the door opened and Mr. Baird stood before 
them. 

‘What is it ?” he asked. 

The man put the envelope in his hand in silence. It was unsealed, 
and after an instant’s glance at the contents, merely a card upon 
which a name and a few words were written, he threw the door wide 
open. “Come in,” he said briskly, ‘‘come in at once!” Then 
sharply, to the astonished watchman, “ It’s all right, Stairs. Don’t 
let anyone come near the door now, mind; and don’t leave it your- 
self.” 

When the door had closed upon the astonished Stairs, Mr. Baird 
turned toward his friends. ‘‘ Gentlemen, this could not be better,” 
he said. “It is what I wished, but feared would be impossible—that 
we that are here,—azd no others,—should first discuss this matter 
with a practical detective. This card,” holding out the card he had 
just drawn from the telegraph envelope, “is from the Chief of R ’s 
Detective Bureau, and it introduces and commends to us, as ‘ the man 
we want, Myr. Ferriss Murtagh.” Hemadeaslight gesture toward the 
stranger, who bowed his acknowledgments and stood silently waiting. 

“Resume your places, gentlemen,” said the banker briskly, “and 
you, Mr. Murtagh, sit here; we have looked for you anxiously. How 
did you contrive to appear at this particular moment ?” 

“*T arrived in Pomfret,” said Mr. Murtagh easily, “by the ten 
o’clock mail.” 

The man who sat among them, looking from one to another with 
clear and quiet glance, was the same who had listened to the harangue 
of Jonas Wiggins, had ‘bearded the sentries of the “back yards,” and 
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lounged, with wooden face and slouching manner, among the Pomfret 
idlers and groups. The same, yet not the same. The garments were 
the same, but the form they clad no longer lounged or slouched, or 
bore itself with awkwardness. The face was no longer wooden; the 
dull eye, with its lifeless stare, was no longer either dull or lifeless. 
This was a man of fine figure and goodly height, with erect square 
shoulders, small, well-shaped hands, that looked strong, and never 
belied their look by a useless or purposeless movement; with a strong 
face capable of many expressions, and, like the eyes, able to beam 
with mirthful good-humour, to awe by its sternness, or to drop in a 
moment. into expressionless insipidity according to his mood or will. 
The fine mouth and firm under jaw were concealed by bushy whiskers 
of the same lifeless, yellowy-brown colour as the hair that clung about 
his neck and ears; but the eyebrows, which his hat had entirely 
shaded, now showed themselves quite dark. 

“You see,” Mr. Murtagh went on easily, “I like, when I can do so, 
to look over my ground quite by myself, unbiased by any report, 
any story from witness or participator, friend or foe. I have often 
found it worth a bushel of explanations; and this case of yours 
afforded an especially good chance. Would you like me to tell you 
what / know of this affair?” 

He turned his questioning eyes toward Mr. Baird; the banker 
nodded, with a look of surprise upon his face. : 

“T have been,” began the detective, ‘something less than two 
hours here, ‘upon the scene,’ as they say in the stories. It appears 
that a man, Joseph Matchin by name, a bachelor, and more or less 
eccentric, who has been caretaker of this bank for a good many years, 
was killed last night, probably near midnight. He was killed by 
persons, or a person, unknown. Am I right thus far?” 

Mr. Baird nodded. 

“The crime was discovered by a party of gentlemen returning from 
alate supper. There has been a great search, as thorough a search 
as could be made in the nature of things, but the murderer has 
escaped. Is that correct?” 

“¢ Almost,” said the clergyman. 

‘¢T might amuse you with dozens of droll ideas, theories, suspicions, 
conjectures, but not now. The majority of the mob are making all 
manner of wild guesses at the possible murderers, and are all at sea. 
But there is a faction,” here he withdrew his gaze from the face of the 
banker, and let it pass easily from face to face as he went on, “‘ one 
faction which has fixed upon the guilty man, and I believe they mean 
mischief, at least the ringleader does. His name is Wzegzis.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Baird, quickly, “we have heard of Wiggins and 
his talk.” 

‘*I presumed as much. Now, sir, I am ready to hear your story. 
If I had not already heard so much, I would ask you to let me go over 
the ground first, the scene of the murder I mean ; as it is, let me hear 
what you can tell me—unless—” smiling slightly, “ you are doubtful 
about trusting me with your case.” 

Mr. Baird took from the table at his elbow the card he had de- 
posited there, and for answer read these words : 
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“Tsend you Ferriss Murtagh. I could not send a better man. He 
can be trusted under all circumstances.” 

“There, Mr. Murtagh,” he said, as he put the card down, “ ¢haf, 
coming from the head of your Bureau, should be answer enough.” 

“Very well. Now, do you assure me that I can trust each one of 
you here present?” 

“Yes,” said the banker with emphasis. 

‘“One moment.” It was Bruce Deering who spoke. “ Before we 
go further, let me say, Mr. Murtagh, that 7am the man who has been 
picked out for the assassin.” 

“Oh, Iam quite aware of that, Mr. Deering,” replied the cool de- 
tective. ‘‘Gentlemen, permit me to make myself more comfortable,” 
and he put up his hand and with two or three dexterous movements 
relieved himself of the yellow-brown wig and the bushy whiskers, and 
sat before them clean-shaven, and with short, black locks thickly 
streaked with grey. 

Thus bared to their view it was a strong, firm face, and the hopes of 
each, and their confidence as well, grew apace as they gazed. 

“Now,” he said, nodding to Mr. Baird, “will you let me begin as I 
will?” 

“ Assuredly.” 

‘¢ Then—first, who was the very first one to discover this murder ?” 

Bruce Deering answered <at once, ‘‘I believe it to have been my- 
self.” 

- “Ts there a possibility that there may have been another?” 

“T do not think so. I think—I am swve that I grappled with the 
escaping assassin. Shall I give you the particulars ? ” 

““Ves—and carefully.” 

He did give them carefully ; so carefully that the astute detective 
scarcely needed to interrupt the narrative from first to last. It was 
only when they had reaclied the point where the three young men, 
essaying to lift the dying man, had heard those strange last words, 
that he broke in upon the narrator. 

“One question, Mr. Deering, if you are willing to answer it; of 
course it is not compulsory—/eve. When you heard these words, 
with your name so strangely intermingled, what were your first 
thoughts ?” 

Deering was silent a moment, then he said, 

“My first thoughts, 1 hardly can say. My first feeding was cer- 
tainly one of horror at the idea, the accusation those words seemed to 
convey. The thing stunned me.” 

“And well it might. Thank you, Mr. Deering, and one more ques- 
tion. Was there anyone else? Do you think it possible that the man 
might have meant some person other than you, of the same name?” 

“Frankly, no. I think, when he spoke my name, he meant me.” 

““Oh!” The detective now turned to Mr. Morse, and this time, 
he interrupted often, and asked many questions. When each in turn 
had told all he knew, and had been very keenly and closely ques- 
tioned, the detective arose. ‘‘It is almost one o’clock,” he said, ‘‘and 
I would be glad to look at the room where the thing occurred now, at 
once!” He went to the door, and then turned back. “Remain 
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here, all of you, please. I think I need not detain youlong. Now, 
show me the way, Mr. Baird.” 

When the detective and the banker were outside, and about to 
enter the room where Joseph Matchin lay upon the long table, the 
former paused. 

“ One question,” he said briskly. ‘Is your coroner shrewd, intelli- 
gent, the right sort ?” : 

‘Doctor Liscom? He is—exceptionally so.” 

“ A man who will not obstruct ; one who has tact ?” 

“JT think so. Besides, he is one of my oldest friends.” 

“Good !” said the detective with fervent emphasis. “ That’s all.” 

Five minutes later, Mr. Baird re-entered the room where the foui 
waiting men sat, alone. 

“Mr. Deering,” he announced, “you are wanted out there by M: 
Murtagh.” 

When the two men came back, twenty minutes later, they found Mr. 
Liscom with the others, and the detective was promptly presented. 
The two men shook hands, and before the two hands fell apart, the 
detective began. 

“‘Mr. Coroner, this afternoon’s inquiry can be nothing more than 
preliminary, and I am going to ask you to conduct it in such a manner 
as to leave me out of it entirely. It would spoil my usefulness were I 
to appear now, and it can do no good. If I might advise, I should say, 
do not look too far for witnesses, let them present themselves.” The 
eyes of the two men met, and challenged each other for a moment. 
‘Tt is useful sometimes,” went on Murtagh after a full pause, “to know 
whether our witnesses are reluctant, willing, or actually anxious to be 
called upon.” Another pause. “Do we understand each other?” 

“ Quite,” said Doctor Liscom. 

‘“ Then,” finished Murtagh, “let the inquiry begin as soon as you 

lease.’ 
: Mr. Baird, who for some moments had been watching the window, 
suddenly approached the door, and opened it to admit a man bearing 
a monster hamper. 

“Thad, Mr. Murtagh, just such a possibility as this in mind,” 
he declared, “when I ordered luncheon here for half-a-dozen. It 
would never have done to send down luncheon for oe.” 

The coroner put on his hat. 

“ Dispatch it at once,” he commanded, “while I go to hunt up my 
jury. The inquest will open as soon as this is accomplished.” 


CHA PAVE-R, V2 
THE INQUEST. 
THE murdered man had no near friends, and no relatives, whose 


whereabouts were known to anyone in Pomfret. Parents, brothers, 
and sisters, all were dead ; and the only living relative of whom he 
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~had any knowledge was his pretty niece, Rose, who had left him, 
almost three years before, secretly, and by night ; gone as so many 
young girls, who are pretty and ignorant, vain and ambitious, have 
gone, since the beginning of f civilisation and sin. 

The girl had been the legacy of a dying sister, an only sister ; and, © 
although Joe Matchin had been long known as a confirmed bachelor, 
who claimed to be a woman hater, and openly detested small children, 
he never thought of refusing the charge. He had placed her in the 
care of an honest woman; the wife of an honest artisan, who was one 
of his cronies, and there she had remained, while Matchin lived on as 
before, keeping his own house, cooking his own dinners, and plodding 
to and fro between his little cot and his snug corner in the bank - 
building, summer and winter, through rain and shine, until Rose grew 
to young girlhood, and was thrown back upon his reluctant hands by 
the death of her protectress. 

At first he demurred, when the young girl, laughingly, proposed to 
become his housekeeper ; ; but the crust above a really warm heart was 
not deep, and time and a little development transformed: grumpy Joe 
Matchin into a proud and self-satisfied householder; for ‘ Niece 
Rose” was deft and dainty in her ways, and had been trained in the 
arts of housekeeping. 

Then passed, beyond a doubt, three of the happiest years of the bid 
bachelor’s life. His world was bounded by all that lay outside his 
house, where “ Niece Rose” reigned supreme, and his bank, where, in 
his own department, he reigned supreme also. Honest, faithful, one 
of the few contented ones of the earth, because he asked of it so little. 

Then came an evening when ‘“‘ Niece Rose” left him, she said, “to 
spend the night with a girl friend,” and a morning when she did not 
return. At first his faith in the girl could not be shaken, even when 
no plausible reason could be found for her absence. And then a letter 
found its way tohim which shattered that faith. After that he refused 
to speak of her or hear her spoken of. He went back to his old life, 
living again as he had lived before her coming, only more secluded, 
less social, and seen less than ever away from the bank and the little 
cottage. 

Joe Matchin was a model of faithfulness, and when on duty, which 
was by day and night, and week upon week, except upon Sundays and 
legal holidays, he was the most temperate of men. Sundays, too, he 
respected, after his own odd fashion; going to church, and promptly 
to sleep behind the great pillar which shut in and secluded his usual 
seat at the end of the back pew; fishing, perhaps, on fair afternoons, 
but temperate all through the day, and prompt at his post at six 
o’clock in the evening, making his nightly round, and snug in his bunk 
at seven o’clock, an hour earlier than his week- -day time for retiring. 

But when a legal holiday came, Joe Matchin emerged from his burr, 
and, arrayed in his best, drank with befitting dignity exactly two 
morning glasses of beer in honour of the day, and to demonstrate his 
freedom as an American citizen, after which he became the most 
affable of men and the most loquacious possible, but dignified still. 
At noon he always dined abroad. On these occasions he took two 
more glasses, and then, as the day waned, one might find him still 
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talkative, but less agreeable ; prone, indeed, to disagree, and easily led 
on to talk upon the “subject on which he was silent at all other times— 
of “Niece Rose;” and then, amid curses and muttered threats, he 
would utter a name, two names, and declare bitterly that, between 
these two, lay the guilt of robbing his home and making of his sister's 
child an outcast. 

These names were those of no commonplace personages, otherwise 
poor Matchin’s holiday accusations might have been more widely 
spread about Pomfret. As it was, his words were repeated with bated 
breath, re-told with caution, and no retailer of the charge, roundly 
made, and devoid of detail, was willing to admit himself such. 

And so, while there were many in Pomfret who knew, vaguely, that 
Joe Matchin had named two men and placed an accusation between 
them, there were also many who knew nothing of all this. 

If Joe Matchin had few warm and intimate friends, he was not known 


to have ome enemy; everyone knew him, everyone believed in and. 


admired him for his honesty, and smiled indulgently at his oddities. 
_ And so the question which was upon every tongue on this day of the 
inquest was, “ Who could have killed Joe Matchin? And for what?” 
And to this question there was no reply forthcoming. 

When the hour for the inquest arrived, and the coroner and his 
friends were in their places with half-a-dozen policemen to keep the 
crowd back from the long table and act as barriers about it, the coroner 
directed Stairs to throw open the outer doors and admit as many as 
could decently crowd into the larger room and group themselves about 
the doors of the adjoining offices, which were thrown open, as well as 
all of the doors and windows, at each of which, however, a muscular 
guard was placed. 

Mr. Baird, the clergyman, and the three young men who were the 
principal witnesses, took refuge inside the steel-barred enclosure where 
the business of the bank was transacted, and the coroner’s small table 
was drawn close to the largest of the ‘‘ brass-latticed windows,” which 
was open, and at which, for the most of the time, Mr. Baird stood, his 
face stern and inscrutable. 

As for Detective Ferriss Murtagh, he had resumed his unornamental 
wig and whiskers, and had found for himself a snug place in the 
crowd, but yet not far from the coroner, and almost facing him. 

To those who looked for disclosures and hungered for sensation, the 
inquest was certainly a disappointment at first. There was some dis- 
play of impatience from the crowd when the inquest failed to begin 
promptly, and, to quiet the restless ones and gain time, the clergyman 
came out from behind the office partition, and, standing near the 
coroner, made a little speech, reminding them that no one desired 
delay ; that there were men there present who had not slept for 
twenty-four hours, who were weary and anxious to be about their own 
affairs and to rest. But all were more anxious to see justice done and 
a wrong righted; and so they were waiting patiently now for the com- 
ing of the sheriff. The messenger sent for him hours before had not 
found him at home. He had spent the night at Rosedale; but Mr. 
Liscom had just received a telegram asking him to delay the inquest 
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alittle, He, the sheriff, hoped to be present before three o’clock. At 
half-past two, therefore, Coroner Liscom would begin. 

While this little speech was in progress, John Redding, who was 
seated near a window looking toward the Avenue, whispered to Morse, 
who sat next him : 

*T don’t like the looks of things. That scoundrel Wiggins is out- 
side there vibrating between the two streets. Rest assured he has 
not remained outside for no purpose.” 

“What do you suspect is his game?” queried Morse. 

“Tt’s clear enough. He’s waiting to waylay the sheriff. JZ don’t 
like it. You know they call Carton a hard man, and quite merciless 
toward a suspected person.” 

“ And you think Wiggins wants to drop him a ‘ word in season’ ?” 

“Tt looks like it.” He turned back to the window, and the uneasy 
alertness of the man Wiggins, increasing as the moments passed, 
more than confirmed his first suspicion. Suddenly a thought caused 
him to start and take a little memorandum book from his pocket; in a 
moment he had scribbled a few words upon a leaf and torn the frag- 
ment from the book, folding it small and then letting it fall to the floor 
at his feet. A moment later he whispered again to his friend Morse, 
“ Pick up the note I have dropped between us and slip it, as soon as 
you can, into Mr. Baird’s hand.” 

A moment later Mr. Baird was reading, under cover of a newspaper, 
these words, hastily scrawled, but legible : 

“Wiggins is up to mischief. If the inquest could begin, and the 
evidence of Deering, Morse, and myself be go¢ over, it will be better for 
the plans of your detective, as I understand them. Wiggins means to 
post the sheriff.” 

For a length of time, to be measured by seconds, the banker seemed 
to ponder, while he tore to tatters the tiny note. Then he went to the 
door of the enclosure and beckoned the coroner to come closer. He 
whispered a few words, the coroner nodded and went back to his 
place, and for two or three moments there was partial quiet_in the 
room, while the people whispered or talked with those nearest them in 
low tones. Then Doctor Liscom looked at his watch and arose, 
turning toward Stairs who was posted at the outer door. 

“Stairs,” he asked, “do you see any sign of Sheriff Carton ?” 

Stairs spoke to someone outside, and, after a moment of waiting, 
turned back and answered, 

‘“‘He is not here yet. And he is not in sight upon either road.” 

“Tt is half-past two,” said the coroner, resuming his seat. “We 
can wait no longer.” 

Bruce Deering was the first witness called. He came forward with 
quiet dignity and told the story of the previous night. The coroner 
listened like one who hears and accepts, perforce, unimpeachable 
testimony; and when the point was reached where the three young 
-men tried to lift the fallen man, and heard his last strange words, he 
did a very unusual and a very daring thing. 

**You say, Mr. Deering, that the man, whom you at first thought to 
be dead, moved slightly and moaned. Do you think that he was con- 
scious, that is to say rational? Did he recognise you—any of you?” 
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“ He could hardly have done that, sir, at least not by sight, for his 
eyes were covered with blood, and the bruises about them must have 
blinded him.” 

“Ah! and he tried to speak, I think you have said. Was it 
rationally—coherently ?” 

“*Rationally—of that I cannot say, sir. I could only utter my 
judgment. Coherent—entirely so—I do not think it was. His efforts 
to speak were made between gasps. I think he was choking.” 

“Ah! internal hemorrhage—of course.” He seemed to ponder a 
moment, looked into a big book which lay near his hand, made a brave 
show of writing some minutes, and then said, still with that air of 
being taken with some strange new thought which must be made fast 
but must not be uttered, he said, abstractedly, and without looking up 
from his minutes, 

“That will—do. Call Mr.—Mr.—ah—Mr. John Redding.” 

Redding came out from the cage with the unconcern of an un- 
important witness, who has nothing whatever at stake, and repeated 
Deering’s story, all but the first of it, and was questioned by the 
coroner, as if that worthy man were bent upon finding any least atom 
of difference therein. 

When again they had reached the point where the three had essayed 
to lift the dying man, Liscom asked— 

‘* You say he spoke but incoherently. Now, could you repeat those 
words?” 

“ Not as he uttered them,” replied Redding promptly. ‘ They were 
so broken. It seemed to me that he was confused and perhaps wan- 
dering—or that he was trying to tell somebody something—and broke 
off to curse his destroyer. It was as if he began one thing, and, after 
repeated choking and gasping, finished by trying to utter something 
else.” 

“Then you do not think he was rational ?” 

“ How could 1?” The witness threw back his head, and the two men 
eyed each other squarely. ‘‘ The words, the few that I caught, were— 
weld /” 

“That will do.” 

In the momentary silence which followed, while Redding was mak- 
ing his slow progress back to his place inside the cage, the sound of 
wheels was distinctly heard outside, even while the coroner was 
saying, 

“The next witness in order is Mr.—Morse.” And then, through 
the sounds of the stir occasioned by the arriving wheels, faint, but dis- 
tinct and sibilant to the ears for which it was intended, came the 
whisper, 

“ Skip him.” 

With no sign that he heard the rapidly rolling wheels, and without 
lifting his eyes from his helpful note-book, the coroner said slowly, 

“Mr. Morse, do not come forward:; just rise and answer one ques- 
tion. Can you take the stand to add anything to the story we have 
already heard twice?” 

“I can only repeat,” repliea Morse; “‘all has been told better than I 
can tell it.” 
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“Then I shall not trouble you, at least, not now.” 

There was a stir about the door, and then Stairs opened it wide 
and admitted the sheriff. Behind him came Jonas Wiggins. - 

The coroner arose to greet his brother official, and seemed to be ex- 
plaining, briefly, what had been done since the inquest began; and 
Redding seized the opportunity to say to Mr. Baird, in a cautious 
whisper, 

“Ttisas I thought ; Wiggins was the first man to buttonhole Carton, 
before he was out of his buggy. I think he has made an impression.” _ 
_ Sheriff Carton conferred for some moments with the coroner. He 
seemed to be urging some point with much earnestness, and when he 
finally seated himself near Liscom, his brow wore a frown. 

“ As it seems to follow naturally the statements made by Messrs. 
Deering and Redding,” resumed Doctor Liscom, “I will now myself 
take the witness stand and give my opinion, my deciszon, as regards 
the cause of this death we are seeking to investigate.” 

The coroner of Pomfret could be didactic upon occasion ; and he 
chose to be didactic now. His learned and minute discourse held the 
majority of his audience, and, when he resumed his place at the small 
table, only an interested few realised that he had taken up full half-an- 
hour of the fast-waning afternoon. 

Briefly related, this was his testimony :— 

Being called to this place not long after midnight, etc., etc., he had 
found deceased lying just inside the door giving entrance to the bank, 
precisely as had been stated by previous witnesses. He was dead— 
had been dead not /ess than one hour, not ore than one hour and one 
half. And he had been killed by blows upon the head from some 
blunt and heavy weapon, probably of hard wood, or iron. These 
blows were at least eight in number, all upon and about the head and 
face. Some of them had bled outwardly and profusely, but those 
which had caused almost immediate death had bled inwardly, and thus 
the death, which was certain in any case, had been hastened by 
strangulation. 

“Do you mean,” broke in the sheriff sharply, “that the villains had 
finished their work with their hands?” 

“I was about to say,” calmly concluded the coroner, “that strangu- 
lation, caused by the internal hemorrhage, had hastened the end by 
—possibly—half-an- hour.” 

Mr. Baird followed the coroner, and was permitted to tell his story 
in his own way, until, at the last, the sheriff, after a moment’s confer- 
ence with Doctor Liscom, said : 

“Mr. Baird, I am permitted to ask a question; it can be briefly 
answered.” He leaned forward, and fixed a keen and meaning look 
upon the witness: “Do you suspect anyone? Have you seen or 
heard here to-day, ov at any moment since the discovery of the mur- 
der, anything—anythine whatever—to cause you 4o suspect anyone 2” 

Mr. Baird returned the sheriffs gaze with a serenely open glance. 

“No one,” he said concisely. « No one, and nothing.” 

There was a small stir and some unintelligible muttering in the 
corner where Jonas Wiggins had found a place, and the sheriff bit his 
thin underlip, and dropped his eyes. 
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Mr. Baird resumed his seat, and then followed half-a-dozen of the 
men who had been beating the woods, and fields, and highways and by- 
ways about the town. It was the same story from all. No discoveries, 
no clues—nothing to awaken a suspicion anywhere. 

Tom Wells was the seventh of these witnesses. He had an alert 
look, and he answered the questions of the coroner with a knowing 
promptness. The answers were the same at first as those of the six 
scouts who had preceded him, but they were given with a difference, 
which prompted the coroner to ask at the last : 

“You say, Wells, that you found no traces of a possible murderer, 
and that you encountered only zwo persons. upon your way, and saw 
lights in but two houses. Where were these lights?” 

“The first,” began Wells, “was at Wardell Place. There was 
light at the big, south-east window, and one on the floor above.” 
There was a quick turning of heads among the men who had aided in 
the search, and an exchange of whispers. “Then,” Wells went on, 
“there was a bright light at Sam Rand’s, jest acrost the creek.” 

“ A bright light, you say ; did you learn the cause?” 

“The doctors gig was at the gate. The baby was sick.” 

There was a giggle from Jonas Wiggins’ party in the far corner. 

“And the two persons whom you saw—was the doctor one of 
them?” 

“Ves, sir, it was Doctor Bates.” 

“Yes. And the other person, who was that?” 

Wells moved forward a step. 

“ The other was a lady,” he said, in a hesitating manner. 

“A lady ! Name her.” 

“Tt was Miss Ora Wardell.” 

The coroner bit his lip. Ora Wardell was the orphan daughter of 
one of Pomfret’s wealthiest citizens, but lately deceased; the only 
daughter, and the mistress of Wardell Place, which stood upon the 
Avenue, directly east of St. Mark’s Church, and upon the same side of 
the street. The front of the stately residence faced the east upon 
Laurel Place, the side entrance and a spacious lawn looking upon the 
Avenue, and the rear wall of the garden separating the Wardell 
grounds from those surrounding and enclosing the church. 

“Tt seems hardly needful to bring Miss Wardell’s name into this 
affair, Wells,” the coroner admonished. “ But since it is done, you 
may state, briefly, Aow you chanced to encounter Miss Wardell at 
such an hour,—and where 2” 

‘* There were three of us that set out from here together, sir, as you 
may remember. And when we had got ourselves a lantern apiece we 
divided up, and I happened to take the north side of the Avenue, with 
Holt on the other side. When we came to the fence about Wardell 
Place, I noticed the lights inside and sort of halted, and without 
thinking, lifted up my lantern so that it shone right through that little 
arch that stands a little ways from the palings, and it shone full upon 
Miss Wardell.” 

“Well! go on,” commanded the coroner crisply. “ Miss Wardel 
had heard the noise, I suppose, through her open library window, and 
had come out to see what had happened, eh?” 
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‘Yes, sir. That’s jest what she sazd. She had one of the men 
servants with her, and she told him to wait fur her there, and then she 
come down to the palings quick as soon as she knew who it was standin’ 
there ; she said she had been settin’ up late readin’, and had heard 
noises down here, and finally had ventured out to see what was up.” 

“Yes, yes; I see. Quite natural; but if that is all, Wells, no more 
need be said. Iam sorry that Miss Wardell has been shocked by this 
sad affair, as she must have been. Have you anything more that 
bears upon our case?” 

“Yes, sir; though, if Miss Wardell hadn’t a come down to speak 
to me, I shouldn’t a had.” 

‘““What do you mean, Wells ?” 

“JT mean that Miss Wardell give me the only clue I’ve caught on to 
yet.” 

Liscom started ; and all through the room there was a general stir 
of interest. 

‘What was that clue?” demanded the coroner. 

“When I told her what had happened, she sort of caught her 
breath, and she said, ‘Then I heard him !—I must have heard him !? 
and she went on to tell that a little while before, while she sat readin’ 
not far from the open window, she heard someone come runnin’ dow 
the road, and zo¢ on the walk, as would seem natural ; she said she 
kind of laid down her book and sat listenin’, thinkin’ how queer it was 
that the person did not go on the walk; and just then she heard the 
sound of a horse’s feet goin’ along on Laurel Place. Then, just when 
she began to read again, all at once the bell began to ring; and then 
she began to wonder where the fire could be. And after a bit she 
called one of her servin’ men and came outside, as anyone naturally 
would.” 

Wells turned away as if there was no more to be said ; and the 
coroner asked sharply : 

“Ts that all, Wells ?” 

SMES. Sitethats all.” 

* Sheriff Carton leaned forward. 

“T think Miss Wardell should be called,” he said. 

Wells, who was just about to resume his seat, drew himself erect 
again. 

“Tt won’t be worth your while,” he said, witha grin. ‘* Miss Wardell 
went down the Avenue in her carriage, not half-an-hour ago, drivin’ 
to’rds Lisle.” 

As he once more lowered himself into his chair, his eye encountered 
that of the coroner, and a glance of intelligence passed between them. 

There were other witnesses called, but the interest in the inquest 
upon the body of Joe Matchin flagged perceptibly. No one could tell 
iust what he had really looked for, but, whatever it might have been, 
the general verdict was that, as an investigation, it was a flat and em- 
phatic failure 

There had veen no revelations, no accusations, no sensation worthy 
of the occasion. And the verdict of the jury had been “‘ Murdered, 
killed by the hand of some person or persons unknown.” 

When the verdict was announced, and the inquiry adjourned, the 
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coroner ordered an immediate clearing of the bank and the building; 
and Stairs, with his stalwart helpers, were prompt in carrying out this 
order. The crowd was hurried out, willing or not, and only the few 
most interested were left in possession. 

While they were yet numerous in the room, each outgoing sensation- 
lover crowding his neighbour in a vain endeavour to get close to the 
body lying stiff beneath the concealing pall, the man with the dingy 
whiskers had made his way close to the railing which separated Mr. 
Baird from the crowd on the outer side, and had contrived to whisper 

**Clear this place as quickly as possible, 7 want fo see you here 
alone.” 

The banker nodded, and turned at once toward Bruce Deering, 
who had laid a hand upon his arm. 

“What is it, Deering ?” 

“You have telegraphed to my uncle, have you not ?” 

“No. In his last letter he told me not to communicate with him 
until he wired me. They were going up the river, he said.” 

“Oh! Then let me ask you—you know my uncle’s condition ?” 

EVES 

“Let me ask you, then, not to speak of me, whatever happens, when 
you do wire or write him. Whatever comes let this news wait, if it is 
possible, until he is here among us. I ask it for his sake, not for 
my own.” 

“You are most considerate, Deering. I understand, and it shall 
be as you wish—#/ osszble.” 

“Thank you. I can ask no more.” 

In the meantime the sheriff had caught at Coroner Liscom’s arm. 

‘*T must have a talk with you,” he said—‘‘with you and with 
Baird.” His brow wore a frown, and his voice was surly. “I don’t 
like the way things have gone. Clear this place. Let’s have it cut 
here.” 

But when this wish, uttered like a command, was made known to 
Mr. Baird, that gentleman shook his head. “ Take him to your office, 
Liscom,” he said, “and give him plenty of rope. Tell him I’ll join 
you soon, and that this place must be cleared, for a time, to all but 
the undertakers.” 

“ Liscom,” broke out the stalwart sheriff, when the two men were 
at last seated in Doctor Liscom’s cosy private office, a good quarter of 
a mile from the scene of the bank tragedy—‘ Liscom, I can’t, for the 
life of me, see why you made that inquiry so tame, so flat, so useless, 
asa beginning, a means toward an end! unless you want to blind 
justice— !” 

‘The coroner turned and looked the sheriff square in the eye. 

Look here, Carton, you and I will play with cards upon the table. 
We, Mr. Baird, myself, and others, 7eaz to have justice !—to see justice 
done! and we don’t mean to make any deplorable mistakes through 
over-haste in taking up and making much of purely circumstantial 
evidence ; more than all, we do not mean to be urged on to unwise 
_ measures because of the malevolent harping of a man whose testimony 
upon oath would be, to say the least, dvudied.” 
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“ But—why man! you have no right to withhold evidence !” 

“ Nor did we—we simply did not press certain witnesses so far as we 
might. That is all.” 

“Well,” declared Carton, by no means appeased, ‘‘/ mean to see 
through this matter—w7th your help or wzthout it !” 

“Very good. Only, Carton, remember this: an officer of the law 
can’t hold himself too severely aloof from any contact with the sod 
element. For the rest, make yourself easy, or as easy as you can, 
until you have seen Baird.” 


CHAPTER VI. 
ORA. 


Miss WARDELL’S victoria, which, according to Tom Wells, had taken 
its way past the bank, during the progress of the inquest, and been 
driven down the Avenue in the direction of Lisle, did not continue in 
that direction ; but, at the point where the Avenue merged itself into 
the Lisle road, to the right, and into another, commonly called the 
“ridge road,” to the left, it was ordered to turn northward, and so took 
its way, softly rolling along the “ridge,” which skirted the town ata 
considerable elevation, and led back into it, connecting at the 
northern extremity of the town with the very foot of Main Street, 
crossing it, and running on, in a north-easterly direction, out into the 
country once more. 

When the victoria had reached Main Street, Miss Wardell said to 
her driver : 

“You may turn here, James, and drive in at the upper gate of 
Beechwood ; drive to the side door.” 

Beechwood was the stately home of Judge Deering, the uncle of 
Bruce Deering, and president of the Pomfret Bank. And even the 
fine home of Ora Wardell could not rival it for beauty, size, and per- 
fection of appointment. Beechwood was the show place of Pomfret, 
and its master was accounted by far the wealthiest man in a wealthy 
county. 

As Miss Wardell was driven through the upper or side gate and 
down the curving drive toward the side entrance, she noted that the 
great front windows were all closed and tightly shuttered; that the 
massive main entrance was shut and padlocked; and that an air of 
loneliness and desertion brooded over the place. 

“It looks abandoned altogether,” she thought as she drew up at the 
side entrance; and then she gave the order : 

‘*Get down, James, and see if you can raise one of the servants ; I 
wish to see the housekeeper.” 

But it was not the housekeeper who, after some moments, appeared 
in answer to repeated pulls at the loud ringing bell. Mrs. Merton, for 
many years the housekeeper at Beechwood, was a plump and comfort- 
able looking matron of full sixty years, fresh faced, smiling, and never 
seen by mortal, be it by day or night, without her tidy apron, big and. 
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white if it were morning; smaller and of shining black silk if it were 
later than high noon; and at all times her crinkling white hair was 
crowned with a black lace cap, more or less ornate, as the occasion 
demanded. 

The person who peered out through the scarcely half-opened door, 
and then came forth and dropped a quaint curtsy upon the stone 
step at the top of the flight of five leading up from the neat gravel 
path, was a small and dark woman, with a decidedly foreign face and 
dark, restless eyes, that scanned the visitor with quick, keen glances, 
which lost nothing in their rapid survey. 

“Miss Wardell?” said this person with a tone of inquiry, and in a 
foreign accent. 

“Good-morning, Madam Sarita. I am glad that you have not for- 
gotten me,” said Miss Wardell, affably. ‘‘Can I see Mrs. Merton 
for a moment?” 

Madam Sarita came to the edge of the broad upper step before she 
answered. 

“Mrs. Merton is not here, miss. She is visiting with her niece in 
Buffalo.” 

‘Really ! And will she be long away ?” 

“ She went day before yesterday, and was to have two weeks’ leave 
at the least.” 

“Indeed! Yes, I see. And you, of course, are left in charge?” 
The young lady glanced about her. “ Beechwood looks deserted; are 
you not lonely? Of course, though, you are not alone?” 

“JT might almost as well be. I have no one in the house except 
Jane, the laundress, who is deaf as the dead. Mrs. Deering thought 
fit to give the servants a holiday while they were all away, and every- 
one was glad enough to go. Of course the coachman is here, and the 
head gardener; but they stay, except for their meals, at the stable. J 
don’t mind the quiet, miss. I stayed from choice, else the house— 
which is quite burglar proof, if house ever was—would have been closed 
for at least a month.” 

“ Really?” Miss Wardell was silent a moment, then— 

“And Miss Rodney? Did she go with her guardian and his wife 
after all?” 

The woman’s lips set themselves in afirm line. ‘“ Miss Rodney is in 
Baltimore,” she said stiffly. 

“ With the Rextrews—of course! And when will she return ?-—soon, 
I hope.” 

‘““There’s no telling. Mr. Deering does not think of coming back 
for some weeks yet ; they’ve been away six already. And Miss Rodney 
won’t be long behind them, I don’t doubt.” 

“Ah! I’m so glad to hear it! We miss them all, I assure you. I 
wonder if I might leave a message with you—in case Mrs. Merton 
returns sooner than you expect?” She leaned toward the woman, 
who came slowly down the steps and stood beside the carriage. 

“ She won’t come any sooner,” she said then. 

“Oh! Then I must wait.” She was still leaning out, one little 
gloved hand resting upon the wheel-guard, and a dainty handkerchief 
fluttering from her fingers. ‘‘Then I won’t detain you, Madam 
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Sarita. Oh, but 1 must ask—about Mr. Deering! Do you hear any- 
thing in regard to his health ?” 

“Mr. Bruce has told me that he has seen the two great doctors; 
they think he may do very well if he avoids all mental effort and over- 
excitement. It’s a quiet life he must lead the rest of his days, they say.” 

“Oh! I’m so sorry! I fear that will be a little hard for poor Mrs. 
Deering.” 

“Mrs. Deering does not seem to mind being quiet; fora young 
woman she’s wonderfully still in her ways. She'll bear him company 
fast enough.” 

Miss Wardell smiled down at her. “I seethat you understand your 
household,” she said, still smiling. ‘*But I must not detain you 
longer. My errand was from my housekeeper to Mrs. Merton, but it 
will have to wait; you know they often exchange those wonderful 
recipes of theirs, and Mrs. Gray fancied that Mrs. Merton had been 
left in charge here. I had no idea what a general flitting had taken 
place. And you will still be alone for two weeks to come? Well,” 
with another gleaming smile and a little wave of the hand holding the 
dainty handkerchief, ‘‘ good-day, Madam Sarita. Now, James—home.” — 

As the carriage swung round, and while the coachman’s back was 
still toward her, Sarita took a step forward, and so covered, with her 
small, neat boot, something which lay directly under the place where 
the gloved hand ‘had rested over the wheel. 

When the carriage had turned and was rolling down Main Street 
townward, she cast a quick glance all about her, and then, stooping, 
picked up the small object, sitting down upon the lowest step with her 
hand closed tightly over it. 

“Queer!” she muttered. “How came she to be so careless, I 
wonder?” She opened her hand, laid a-small square of paper many 
times folded upon her lap, looked at it for a moment, and then 
deliberately began to unfold it. The inner ‘side was almost covered 
with writing, and when she had given it one glance, she clutched at it 
with both hands and gasped, as once more, and with an affrighted air, 
she looked about her. ‘‘ Holy saints !” she muttered, as she bent her 
head above the scrawled lines. ‘‘ How came ¢#zs—horror? Oh! 
what shall I do!” 

Meanwhile, as the victoria drove away from Beechwood and back 
toward the heart of Pomfret, the smile died upon the lips of Ora 
Wardell, and she leaned wearily back in her elegant carriage, seem- 
ingly lost in thought. , 

It was barely a mile from the Pomfret Bank to Beechwood, and they 
were half-way down the straight and well-graded road when the hand- 
some brunette face was lifted, and the slender graceful ficure, reclining 
against the springy cushions, drew itself erect, as she glanced about 
her with some new purpose revealing itself in the determined curves 
of her fine red mouth. 

James,” she said, “turn at the next cross street ; drive over to the 
Avenue, and drive slower.” As the victoria swung round the next 
corner she shifted her position and Jeaned back once more in an 
attitude of careless ease, with her well-gloved hands crossed lightly 
upon her lap. Beechwood stood in solitary grandeur at the end of 
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Main Street, and for a quarter of a mile, looking townward, there was 
no other residence, nothing, indeed, upon the Beechwood side but the 
enclosed stretch of woodland, well trimmed and laid out with rustic 
paths, which was called Beechwood Park. 

But the carriage was now passing through populated Pomfret, and 
Miss Wardell bowed easily now and then as “she passed a face that she 
knew. It was a friendly nod always, and the face beneath the 
picturesque carriage hat was as serene as possible. But the half 
closed eyes were very alert, nothing escaped them, and presently, as 
the victoria rolled easily down Oak Avenue, she said :— 

“Drive up to Doctor Liscom’s gate, James. That is the doctor 
upon the terrace, is it not?” 

Doctor Liscom and the sheriff had adjourned to the open air, and 

“were regaling themselves with a couple of fragrant cigars, when Miss 
Wardell’s victoria came into view. They were still discussing the in- 
quest, and had lately had her name upon their lips. They were dis- 
cussing the propriety of hailing her carriage, when it drew out of the 
highway, and approached the gate. 

Doctor Liscom went briskly to meet it, and, after a moment, the 
sheriff followed, as rapidly as official dignity would permit. 

Miss Wardell was bending from her carriage, her great dark eyes 
fixed upon the coroner’s face with a look of serious concern. 

“Tam very glad to tell you anything that I can,” she was saying as 
the sheriff joined them. ‘Yes, it was as Wells has told you. I had 
a visitor earlier in the evening, ‘and when I was at lastalone I took up 


a book and began reading. You know poor papa kept late hours, ~ 


Doctor Liscom, and I have fallen into his habit through keeping him 


company so much. When I heard the passing feet, I only thought of . 


it as being some late merrymaker, and I knew too of the supper. at 
Brian Lodge. And then—I heard the horse. I had but just put aside 


my book, and I suppose I was stupid from drowsiness, without | 


really being aware of it; certainly I did not connect the horse and 
the hurrying footsteps at first. Then I heard the bell, and went 
outside.” 

She had barely glanced at the sheriff, who was now standing near 
the doctor, and only a step in the rear, ‘and had addressed herself to 
the latter without pausing, when the ‘sheriff approached. But now 
she bent her fine eyes upon him, and said, with a little hesitating 
smile and gesture, “I think—this must be Mr.—Carton-—our’ sheriff— 
is itnot?” And then, as he bowed and drew a step nearer, she went 
on, speaking rapidly. 

““T ventured to stop and ask about the inquest. Of course I have 
heard very little, except what I could not avoid hearing from the 
servants ; not a reliable source, you know. Poor Matchin! such a 
faithful person! I knew him quite well ;” turning her eyes upon the 
sheriff. “You know he was in charge of St. Mark’s, and kept the keys, 
and I, for some time, have been the organist there ; the organ is an 
especially fine one, and he was always so kind about opening the 
church for me whenever the whim seized me to go over and _play for 
an hour. Has anything been discovered? Have they found any clue 
to the—the robbers?” 


\ 
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“ Nothing definite,” replied the coroner quickly. “ There has hardly 
been time as yet. Mr. Carton here has but just entered into the case, 
and he will make good use of his time.” 

“Pardon me,” Carton broke in, with his gaze upon the lady, “ you 
speak of robbers. Is the idea afloat that there has been a robbery as 
well as murder?” 

“Has there mot?” her face expressive of keenest astonishment. 
“Why, really, I don’t know how I got the idea! Was it not a bank 
robbery, then? Why else should that poor man have been struck down 
while guarding the bank ?” 

‘As yet we cannot even guess at the motive,” Liscom breaks 
quickly in. ‘“ We have no evidence of robbery—as yet.” 

“Why, Mr. Liscom, I feel like a traducer! How one’s ideas can 
run away with one! Now, look at it: I hardly thought of the footsteps 
or the galloping horse, until I was told that someone had entered the 
bank and attacked the watchman, and then, straightway, I must recall 
those things, and fancy that I had really discovered something which 
might prove a help to you. What could be more natural than for one 
man to make the attack, a confederate being at the corner, say, with a 
swift horse?” She threw herself back upon her cushions and uttered 
a low mellow laugh, then turned toward them again. “Gentlemen, 
really I can’t quite give up my little ready-made theory. I thought it 
was almost a clue.” She made a forward movement as if to address 
her coachman, then turned again. “Since there is nothing to corro- 
borate this fancy of mine, Mr. Carton, please promise me not to use 
my name, or this bit of meaningless information ; at least, not until 
you find something more, some connecting link; and if that should 
_ happen,” she turned a flashing glance now full upon the admiring 
sheriff, ‘please let me hear; that zs—” 

As she paused, Carton said quickly : 

“You would not refuse to aid us with your testimony if it were 
needed, would you, Miss Wardell?” 

“7/ That is what I was trying to say. It would not be pleasant, 
but I cou/d not refuse, if justice demands it. Only, Mr. Carton, should 
this happen, do not let them take me unawares. You understand me. 
What is it they do with unwilling witnesses? Jshall not be an un- 
willing witness, you know. Give me some sort of personal notice, will 
you not ?” 

The eyes, the smile, and the words, were all directed towards Sheriff 
Carton, and—-while he was bowing, and promising that she should not 
be annoyed, and, if it came to a subpcena, that it should be served by his 
own hands—she drew back in her seat, pulled the light carriage duster 
about her, and said, in an undertone: 

“ Ready, James.” 

In another moment she had murmured her thanks, bowed, first to 
Liscom and then to the sheriff, while the handsome horses, slyly 
“touched up” by the ready coachman, were prancing and pawing, 
and before either of the two men could detain her bya : word, she was 
being whirled away, the dust from the carriage wheels blown back and 
about them as they turned toward the terrace. 

“Well,” said Doctor Liscom, a smile lurking beneath his grey mou- 
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stache, “you have had your wish ; you have seen Miss Wardell, and 
have heard her story.” 

“Yes,” glancing askance at his companion; “a deuced fine woman.” 

“ But,” added the doctor, “‘it’s rather a pity you didn’t embrace so 
good an opportunity and put those ‘leading questions’ you thought it 
so important to ask.” 

The sheriff stole another quick side glance at his host, and shot out 
from between his teeth one word : 

‘* Opportunity !” 

For some moments, Miss Wardell wore the smile which she had 
worn in parting from the two officers of the law. ‘Then, as it faded, 
she murmured to herself: : 

“That was very well. I fancy it may save me some annoyance.” 

As she turned into the Avenue and drove eastward, dusk was fall- 
ing, and showing dimly the outlines of the bank upon the one hand, 
and the church opposite. And now, the eyes which she turned from 
the one to the other were sombre, and the lips unsmiling. The crowd, 
which all day had lingered about the bank, was now dispersed ; only 
the men on guard remaining. They were putting up the heavy 
shutters at the windows of the room where the inquest had been held, 
and she could see, by the fitful glimmer within, that someone was 
lighting the lamps. 

““T wish I dared go in there,” she whispered, and then shuddered 
and turned her gaze for a moment upon the stately church, only to 
shudder again, and turn away a face that showed pallid in the grow- 
ing dusk. 

‘Drive on, James,” she said petulantly. ‘‘ Drive to the front.” 

At the front entrance, Miss Wardell sprang lightly from her 
victoria, and paused for a moment to bow blithely to a lady and 
gentleman who were passing, mounted, and ata slow trot. Her big 
St. Bernard came forward to meet her in stately fashion, and she 
paused again to caress his huge head, and speak to him in playful 
tones. 

But once within and the door closed behind her, she fled up the 
stairway like one pursued, and, entering her own room, closed and 
locked the door with nervous haste ; her hands were trembling, her 
face wore a look that was close akin to terror, and she flung off her 
picturesque hat, and threw herself face downward across her lace- 
draped bed, muttering between short, quick breaths : 

“Thank Heaven! oh, how horrible it has been! I could not have 
endured it another moment! I could not!” 

Meantime the shutters had been tightly closed in Pomfret Bank, 
and the place was brightly lighted. The body of poor Joe Matchin 
had been carried to one of the lesser offices, the doors had been barred 
against all intruders, and Detective Ferriss Murtagh was standing be- 
fore Mr. Baird, hands in pockets, wig and beard laid aside, and a 
look of satisfaction upon his face. 

‘““At last,” he said, spreading his feet wide apart, ‘‘the decks are 
cleared, thanks to that coroner of yours, and we are ready for business, 
The circumlocution office is closed. Now, sir, fire away.” 
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The banker met his eye and smiled grimly. ‘I presume you had 
an object in asking me to shut everybody out and give you your fling 
here ; suppose you make that object plainer.” 

“*Oh, very well.” Murtagh swung himself about briskly. ‘‘ You 
see I didn’t have any too much time here this afternoon before the 
inguest, and might have overlooked something. I believe you said 
that there were no evidences of robbery, that nothing had been dis- 
turbed ?” 

eecide:: 

<oU mph? 

Murtagh placed his hand upon the iron lattice which formed the 
door of the cashier’s railed enclosure. 

“ Will you please unlock this ?” he said. 

The banker complied in silence, the surprise deepening upon his 
face. There was a lamp burning ina wall bracket near them. The 
detective took it from its place, and passed inside the railing. 

“ Come in,” he said, approaching the square safe at the back, and 
holding the light so that its rays streamed upon the steel doors. 

“What is kept in here, Mr. Baird ?” 

“Very little, save papers of value, ours and others—papers which 
we did not care to keep in the vault, which was opened every day.” 

“ And-no money?” 

‘“ Very little money.” 

“ And you say it has not been tampered with ?” 

‘“No; it is just as I left it yesterday at four o’clock.” 

“Are you suze?” The detective held the light closer, and bent 
toward the lock. ‘‘It has not been opened, 1 grant you, but tr7ed— 
yes. Look here, and here, and here; look closely—they are tiny 
scratches, but they are there, and recently made. The lock has been 
tampered with, you see! Besides—” he touched his finger gingerly 
upon the steel surface, “they have used wax; you can feel it. Yes, 
sir ; the combination has been tried, and very systematically, too.” 
He turned from the safe and went out and across the room swiftly. 
““Come here,” he said, before the banker could utter comment or 
question ; ‘‘let’s take a look at ¢hzs.” 

He paused and held the lamp close to the door of the vault built 
into the inner wall. 

“ Have you opened this since the murder?” he asked suddenly. 

“T—no ; why—” 

“Wait. And you think you have zo¢ been robbed? Well—at any- 
rate, this vault has been opened.” 

“Good heavens, man! How can you say that?” cried the amazed 
and alarmed banker. ‘‘ The combination—” 

“The combination is one that could not be opened by anyone who 
does not know the magic words? This safe is a Sphinx, eh?” 

sOY.ess” 

‘And, of course, you and your partners selected the ten words by 
which alone it can be opened ?” 

iT9 Yes.” 

“To how many are these words known ?” 

“To myself, the cashier who is and has been ill, almost at death’s 
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door, in fact, for ten days; to Mr. Deering, who is the president, and 
absent now because of ill health; to Deering’ s son and to Deering’s 
nephew.” 

“Ah! And that is all?” 

“ That is all.” 

‘Still, the safe has been opened. When was it opened last by way 
of business ?” 

“Tt was not opened after noon of yesterday; all books and papers 
are kept in the smaller safe.” 

‘* And when was the place last swept out?” 

Mr. Baird’s face expressed his surprise, but he answered promptly : 

“ Matchin always swept out as soon as we left the bank; he was not 
fond of early morning labours.” 

“Just so. He swept out, then, early last evening; but he did not dust 
the ironwork; and when the assassin came he found these little knobs 
and plates lightly coated with dust. My eyes are trained to see small 
things, Mr. Baird. This afternoon the traces were quite distinct. The 
shoulders of the crowd have removed much of the dust ; but still, high 
up, too high for the shoulders, see, the plates and the buttons have 
been well cleaned by the fingers that pressed upon them in searching 
for the combination. Will you open your vault, Mr. Baird?” 

The banker stood for a moment startled and silent; then he made a 
forward movement. 

“Why not?” he said almost harshly. 

When the massive door swung slowly open, and the key had been 
fitted into the lock of the inner door of tight steel plates, Mr. Baird 
turned to look at his companion. The detective had drawn noise- 
lessly back, until he stood leaning against the iron cage on the Opposite 
side of the room. He smiled, but did not speak. 

Then came a sharp click, the creak of the opening inner door, and, 
after a moment of utter silence, a quick exclamation from Mr. Baird. 

“What is it?” asked the detective without moving. 

“You were right. There Zas been robbery.” 

“Ah!” cried the other, coming quickly forward, “I was sure of it.” 


CHAPTER VII. 
“HIS LIFE IS IN OUR HANDS.” 


THE vault had been robbed; that much was revealed at the first 
glance; and now, while with the lamp held high, they look again 
within, they make yet another discovery. 

In a shadowy corner, placed almost upright, is a hatchet, short but 
heavy. Its edge is bright and keen, clean too, as if newly sharpened; 
but the back and the handle are smeared with blood. 

The detective pounces upon it at once; but the banker shrinks 
away with a gasp of horror. 

“Wy hatchet !” he exclaims. “ And it has killed poor Joe.” 

“Yours 1” 
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_ “Yes. I gave it to Joe several days ago; he was a tinker, handy 
about such things. He always looked after our tools, and would have 
resented it if we had given such jobs to anyone else. It was ready, 
for he told me so yesterday. If I had only taken it away !” 

The face of the detective was grave. He put the ugly weapon 
down, near the open door of the vault. ‘ Make sure about your losses,” 
he said peremptorily, ‘‘and let’s get on; things are growing ugly.” 
He turned away from the vault and seated himself by the table which 
the coroner had used earlier in the day. 

In a few moments the banker, lamp in hand, came out from the 
vault, and placed the light upon the table. 

“* They have taken just thirty thousand dollars, in bank bills, that 
were made up in packages ready to go out at the call of Ransom & 
Sons, grain buyers, and also some small rolls of gold, probably three 
thousand more.” 

Murtagh got up, took up the blood-stained hatchet, and put it back 
as he had found it in the corner of the vault. 

“ You are sure there is nothing else?” he asked. 

“* Quite so.” 

“Then close the vault.” 

- He waited, standing near, while this was done; then, moving to 
the rear of the room and stopping beside a closed register, he 
said : : 

“Will you please bring the lamp here ?”’ 

Mr. Baird complied in silerice. 

“It’s surprising,” said the detective, “to see how blind people can 
be in times of excitement such as this has been.” He bent over the 
register and opened the slide. He had brought with him, when enter- 
ing, a slender twig, a little more than a foot long, plucked from an 
apple tree, and with a small prong setting out at its heaviest end like 
a hook; this he held in his hand, and he now bent down, and insert- 
ing the hooked end through the open work of the register, pushed it 
a little way down and drew up something which he caught between 
his finger and thumb, and pulled out gingerly. “This article,” he 
said, ‘‘I saw through the iron open work this afternoon when Mr. 
Deering was here with me. I contrived to push it further down, and 
to close the register. It may be nothing; but, again, it #zay be a clue 
to the murderer. Ah!” Hehad shaken out as he uttered the last word 
what seemed, at first glance, like an oblong piece of white cloth, soiled 
and blood-stained, but, upon closer view, proved to be the half of a 
fine linen handkerchief. 

Holding the fragment as nearly as possible in the folds in which he 
had found it, he carried it to the table, and there the two men’ bent 
over it, while Murtagh opened it out slowly and at last spread it flat 
upon the table. 

“Ah!” he again ejaculated suddenly, and the banker bent nearer 
tolook. In onecorner, which had escaped both grime and blood-stain, 
the two men saw, by the light which Murtagh now held close, two 
initials worked in an odd and fanciful pattern, in the tiniest of stitches, 
and these two initials were B. D. 

Mr. Baird groaned aloud and dropped upon the nearest chair, and, 
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leaving the hateful fragment still outspread between them, the detec- 
tive seated himself opposite him. 

For a long moment neither spoke; then the expert, bending toward 
his companion, with his elbows resting upon his knees, looked him 
full in the face. 

“Mr. Baird,” he began, in low, firm tones, “let us settle this matter 
at once. You and I must understand each other.” 

“Yes?” replied the banker, without lifting his eyes from the thing 
upon the table. And then as the younger man was silent, and sat 
keenly scanning his troubled face, he added, as if the words were 
forced from him, “Go on.” 

““ You sent for me, Mr. Baird, and at this present time I am under 
your orders.” He paused. 

‘Yes ?” said the banker once more. 

“To-day, a few hours ago, you told me you wanted me éo help you 
Jind the murderer of that old man.” 

“ Yes. ” 

“That you meant to leave no stone unturned, to omit nothing ; 
pass by no clue which might aid in the work.” 

“True.” The eyes were still upon the ugly bit of linen. 

**Ts this still your wish?” 

Suddenly the eyes were uplifted ; the old man’s white head reared 
itself. The clenched right hand came down, with unlooked for force, 
upon the corner of the table. ‘“‘ Yes!” he cried, ‘‘it is! I care no- 
thing for the thirty thousand! I’d give that, doubled, to have poor 
Matchin alive among us again; I wazt his death avenged ; but T’d 
rather lose all that this bank contains than to see this damnable chain 
of horrible circumstantial evidence coiling tighter and tighter about a 
man who has been almost like a son to me! whose father was my 
best friend, and who has lived in my sight for years, upright, truthful, 
industrious—a credit to himself and his friends. Lysander Deering 
will mourn sincerely for poor old Matchin, and will care not a whit for 
the loss of the money. But—this awful blow—this blot upon a proud 
old name !—it will break his heart! It will kill him!” 

He had risen to his feet in his excitement, and the detective put out 
his hand, as if to stem the flow of his words, and said: 

“ Pray resume your seat, Mr. Baird ”—(when Ferriss Murtagh was 
polite, he was ee in the good, old-fashioned, if somewhat high- 
flown manner)—“ I am glad you have said all this; very glad! You 
and I must understand each other ; let us not beat about the bush. 
We are both thinking of the same man—of Mr. Bruce Deering. Is 
it not so?” 

“Yes!” The banker sank into his seat again. 

“ And do you wish to shield him—if it can be done-—because he is the 
son of your old friend ?—because you fear the effect of an exposure 
upon the life or health of your partner ?” 

pEDY eam LVES |)? 

Or; "do you believe he is not guilty? In short, why do you wish 
to screen him?” 

“ Great heavens ! man, who said that I wished to screen him ?” 

The detective smiled. 
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“ This is folly, Mr. Baird. The whole aim of the afternoon was to- 
keep back, to choke off any questions, any testimony which might 
reflect upon that young man. You a// worked for it! The business 
of this afternoon was much more to shield Bruce Deering than to fix 
upon the destroyer of your old janitor! You a@// worked for that end 
—yourself, the coroner, the two young lawyers, even the parson! / 
did not need to be told this ; and your sheriff, with the aid of that 
fellow Wiggins, very nearly upset your plans. Of course you can’t 
expect to keep this up! Once more, did you send for me ¢o find the 
murderer? or to help you to screen your young friend ?” 

“Help me to screen him! Man, do you believe Bruce Deering 
guilty ?” 

““Do you?” 

“No! athousand times no! If I did, I would not lift a hand to 
‘screen’ him, though he were my own son !” 

*¢ And does the coroner share your belief in his innocence ?” 

“Yes! Doctor Liscom is a man of truth and honour.” 

“And the young lawyers?” 

“They were Bruce Deering’s classmates ; they swear by him!” 

Ferris Murtagh got up, and coming around the table, stood before 
him. 

“Mr. Baird, to-night I am in your employ ; to-morrow, unless we de- 
cide the question otherwise to-night, I may be thrown into contact with 
your sheriff. If this is the case, and if my services are claimed for the 
county, I must follow up the clues that are placed before me. And—I 
believe your sheriff means to hunt young Deering down.” 

“T know he does,” groaned the banker. 

“Then here is the question : do I work for you, and to save young 
Deering? or, do I join*the hunt, which will surely be afoot to- 
morrow, for your janitors murderer? orshall I go back to the city ?” 

“T—J don’t understand you.” 

“TItis simple! To-night I am here at your call. I am free to enter 
your individual service, in which case I should demand perfect free- 
dom, and work for your young friend ; seeking, in the meantime, for 
the truth concerning the murder. In this case I should not wish to be 
made known to the sheriff, your prosecuting attorney, or to anyone. 
If, as you at first intended, you make me known to your officers here, 
my hands are tied. I must work with them, for them, in a measure ; 
do you understand me now?” 

‘J think so. In part at least. And how about those who have 
already met you?” 

“They are Deering’s friends, you say. Are they not to be trusted ?” 

‘* Oh, entirely !” 

*“Then take them into your confidence, or tell them I have with- 
drawn from the case, as you think best. Look here, Mr. Baird, I’ve 
only been in Pomfret a few hours, but, I’ve had my eyes and ears open! 
Thats my business, and I tell you there’s some dark days coming for 
young Deering! Has he any enemies among folks of his own sort ?” 

“Do you mean among gentlemen ?” 

“Yes—or—ladies.” 

“Not one, I honestly believe. Bruce Deering is a l'ttle too re 
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served, too attentive to his own business, too self-assertive, and—yes, 
too self-respecting, to be one of your downright popular fellows. I 
daresay you understand me. But he’s one of the sort who grows upon 
you ; the better you know him the better you like him. His best is not 
all on the surface. Enemies ?—no. I can’t think he has ome /” 

“And Pm suvehe has! In any town like this there is always an 
element, made up, mostly, of a mixture of the ignorant, the unsuc- 
cessful, and the vicious, and when someone who stands socially above 
this class, meets with misfortune, these people, from being simply in- 
_ different, or slightly envious, become actually inimical; not because of 
any personal reason, but because it pleases them to see one of their 
social superiors brought down. There are people who have been 
worked upon by this man Wiggins.” 

“Ah!” broke in the banker, ‘““I remember. Wiggins was defeated 
not long ago in a trifling lawsuit, and Deering was the lawyer who 
won the case for his opponent : Wiggins is accounted a spiteful fellow, 
and a worthless one.” : 

“Yes, yes! Now, about your sheriff. Is he a friend of Deering’s?” 

“Carton?” Mr. Baird looked perplexed. “Really, I don’t know 
how to put it. Socially they are seldom thrown together. They’re 
not men of the same sort. Carton’s a man of business, and a good 
one. Deering—well, you see he’s a man of business, and something 
more—” he broke off abruptly. The detective was smiling. 

‘‘T understand, sir. People talk of democracy, and prate of freedom 
and equality. And they say that in America there’s no aristocracy. 
But in every town and village in this blessed country there’s at least 
two classes, and in most ¢dvee. No aristocracy !—why, man, as long as 
there are college-bred men and men uneducated, well-bred men and 
boors, in the same community, each will cleave to his kind, and 
there'll be two classes. We may prate of freedom, and we're all 
equally free; but we’re equal in nothing else. The man of culture 
instinctively seeks his own kind. And the man who has learned how 
to read the newspapers, and can keep his accounts, but has never 
turned the last leaf, even at the grammar school, knows and feels, if he 
does not admit, that there’s a difference ! Why, good heavens ! there’s 
aristocracy even among dogs and cats, horses and cattle! Do you 
place your fine roadster upon a par with your coloured brother’s wry- 
necked, spavined, halting old nag? Or your fine hound with the 
mongrel at the street corner? Blood may be of value, or it may not; 
but breeding tells. Young Deering is a gentleman in trouble, and the 
men who are most likely to do him an injury, or least likely to come 
to his aid, will be the men who will not admit, but who recognise, the 
difference between them! I do not know your sheriff, but your face 
tells me that he has no desire to make things easy for young Deering.” 

The banker took a turn or two across the room, then— 

“You talk as if the danger for Bruce Deering were not over,” he 
said. “TI thought the great risk for him was successfully tided over at 
the inquest.” 

“You are mistaken. He will be brought before your grand jury, I 
firmly believe. Why, man, look at the items already known to some, 
and at this moment in rapid circulation!” Checking them off upon 
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his fingers: ‘‘ First, he is the man who first discovers the murder 
—he gives the alarm? Very true, but there is blood upon his linen, 
upon his hand, upon his cheek. Enough there to cause a man’s 
arrest ; but that is not the worst. The dead man, struggling to make 
some statement, pronounces his name. And those who hear the 
evidence which those two young men must give before a grand jury 
will believe that it was zo¢ incoherent ravings—will certainly believe 
that they were trying to screen young Deering.” 

“Oh! but what do you think? What is your opinion? Do you 
believe Bruce Deering guilty ?” 

(73 No.” 

“And why?” 

“For a simple reason. When I found that torn bit of linen you 
were in the room, but looking out of the window—” 

“Because you had directed my attention outside! Ah, I under- 
stand !” 

‘*Precisely. I had seen a speck of something white through the 
lace-work of the grate, and wanted a chance to conceal it more 
effectually, which I did. Then I asked you to send me Mr. Bruce 
Deering.” 

Welle” 

“Well, he came; and, while talking with him, I stepped suddenly 
to the register and made a movement as if I had discovered some- 
thing, at the same time exclaiming sharply. He looked surprised, 
came straight forward, and bent down with the manner of one who 
looks to see something new or interesting. When I drew back and 
turned away he asked what I had seen. ‘Nothing,’ I answered him ; 
“IT had made a mistake—’” : 

“Well, I don’t see how that—” 

“Wait! That bit of linen was put where we found it dy the murderer. 
If the murderer had seen me about to unearth it, he would not have 
worn that look. I have sprung many a trap upon suspected and 
guilty men. Not even a cool and hardencd criminal could have 
looked like that.” 

‘And that is your only reason for believing in his innocence?” 

“For me that is enough.” 

They were both silent for a moment, then— 

“ What do you want to do?” asked the banker. 

“ What do you wzsh done?” 

“‘] wish you to look after the interests of Deering, and to hunt for 
the guilty man, or men, in the way you think best.” 

“ And the sheriff?” 

“Tf what you say is true, he will take matters into his own hands 
to-morrow morning.” 

“Oh! you do know your man!” 

“ Have you any plans?” 

“Listen. In the morning you will do well to take the initiative ; 
don’t let Carton look for you. Hunt him up bright and early, and tell 
him to take things into his own hands, stipulating only that you con- 
sult together. Let him see how much you rely upon his shrewdness ; 
and, if no one else takes up the cry, try and persuade him that he is 
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detective enough, that another might only disarrange his plans. He 
has plenty of faith in himself.” 

“Hum. You certainly know him!” 

“In the meantime—don’t you want a servant, gardener, coachman 
—general factotum?” The eyes of the two men met. 

“JT see!” murmured the banker, “I sa/7 have a vacancy in my 
staff—to-morrow.” Both men smiled. 

“Very good. Explain matters to the parson and the two lawyers, 
and tell them never under any circumstances to approach me. That 
is all for to-night. Now let Carton do his worst, and I—” 

“ Will do your best,” said the banker. “Iam sure of it.” 

He put out his hand, and, over the spot where poor Joe Matchin had 
breathed his last sigh, they clasped hands. Then Murtagh turned to the 
table and took up the bit of linen. ‘‘ What shall be done with this?” 
he asked. “It’s a damning piece of circumstantial evidence.” 

“True! Understand yourself as in command, Mr. Murtagh. Do 
with it what you will.” 

The detective promptly folded it, and put itin his pocket. ‘‘ It won’t 
do to leave it with yow,’ he said. “‘ What about the robbery, Mr. 
Baird?” 

“ About that my mind is already made up. I shall not mention it. 
It lies between you and me; but the hatchet—that troubles me.” 

“Tt need not. It is worth little asaclue. It was your tool, found 
here on the premises ; we all know how the victim was killed ; let it 
remain where it is until you can remove it. You are right not to speak 
of the robbery yet. If Bruce Deering knew the combinations of that 
vault, there is an array of evidence against him which woud hing 

im in spite of everything. Deering’s life is literally 27 our hands.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


“ AND COMING EVENTS CAST THEIR SHADOWS BEFORE.” 


WITHIN the week which followed the unsatisfactory coroner’s inquest, 
Pomfret was stirred out of its usual well-bred apathy, so many strange 
things came to pass. 

First of all, Sheriff Carton lived up to the expectations of Ferriss 
Murtagh. At eight o’clock on the morning which followed the inter- 
view between Murtagh and Mr. Baird, the latter drove to the house of 
Doctor Liscom, who, with some difficulty, had persuaded Carton t> 
be his guest. 

“You'll be annoyed horribly, Carton, if you go to an hotel,” the 
coroner argued. “And my office will afford you a much better place 
in which to hold interviews with the people you'll néed to see. Stay 
here at least until you have laid out your campaign.” And the sheriff, 
with some reluctance, had remained. This had been decided upon 
while Mr. Baird was closeted with Murtagh, and when the former 
reached his home he found a note from the coroner awaiting him. 
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“Acting upon your advice,” it said, ‘‘I have persuaded Carton, a 
little against his will, to remain with me for the present; will try and 
keep him until I hear further from you.—Liscom.” 

Upon leaving the bank, Mr. Baird had told Murtagh how to reach 
his house by a roundabout and retired route. “You may as well go 
straight there,” he said ; “it will be safer than to go about in so small 
a town. Noone seems to have thought of sending for a detective yet. 
This is a slow town, and murder takes us with our wits wool-gathering ; 
besides, Carton is thought by the multitude to be equal to anything. 
Luckily, I dismissed the man who has had charge of my stables a week 
ago, and the man who was to replace him is not due for two days; 
can’t you take his place? it’s no sinecure. I’m a lover of good horses 
and keep a number.” 2 

“Tt’s the very thing,” declared the detective. ‘‘I’m something of a 
jockey myself. Can’t you hold the other fellow off.” 

ee Easily, by paying him a month’s wages. He’s always sure of a 
place.” 

“Then I’m your master of the horse,” said Murtagh, and so the 
matter was settled. 

Murtagh arrived at the house almost as soon as the banker himself, 
although his way was strange, and had been longer ; and he was 
brought, by his new master’s order, directly to the library. 

“According to your suggestion,” said Mr. Baird, without loss of 
time, “I gave Liscom a hint about detaining Carton. I have just 
received this note from him.” 

The detective glanced over the note. 

ce No.” 

“Have you answered him?” he asked. 

“Then tell him to hang on to Carton, and let us drop in there as 
early as possible in the morning. T’l drive you down.” 

When Mr. Baird was driven up to the coroners gate by his smart 
new groom, Carton was already astir and about to set out for town ; 
evidently he was eager to be at work. 

“Up in the morning and got his teeth filed,” muttered the new man, 
sitting erect upon the light road waggon. “I fancy there’s a very un- 
pleasant six months or more in store for that good-looking young 
lawyer. Carton has got the case settled already fromAtoZ. There’s 
no ‘happy medium’ to these country ‘executives’; they’re eithe1 
straight out, square, and bold as lions, or they’re headstrong, opinion- 
ated, and generally N G!” 

He waited half-an-hour, driving the handsome chestnuts slowly to 
and fro within sight of the coroner’s office windows, and then Mr. 
Baird came out, alone and hastily, with a sober face. 

“Well?” said the seeming coachman. 

‘* Well, it’s worse than you predicted. Carton sees in this case the 
direct road to glory. He won't spare poor Deering, and he'll be down 
upon him without loss of time. I almost quarrelled with the fellow ; 
rather I dd quarrel with him. Why, he wants to put that poor boy 
under arrest. Under arrest, sir! At once!” 

“Of course he does! I knew it.” 


~ 
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“Well, Zdidn’t! I was thoroughly amazed. Arrest Bruce Deer- 
ing! Asif he couldn’t give bail for any amount! As if even ¢hat 
was necessary! His simple word of honour is good enough for a 
better man than Cyrus Carton.” 

“Ts Deering rich, then?” queried the detective, smiling slightly at 
the banker’s excited manner. 

“Heis not poor. But I didn’t mean that. Yes, he could be his 
own bondsman. He has fifty thousand dollars invested with us, his 
mother’s legacy. But his uncle would stand for him, for any sum, 
and, confound it, so would I. What’s to be done now?” 

‘How did you leave matters? Does Carton still hunger to arrest 
on suspicion ?” 

“Oh, he’s hungry enough; but I think he won’t quite venture so far 
yet. He’s going in for a grand system of surveillance. He means to 
set a watch upon the railway stations, the public highways, the livery 
stables ; upon Deering’s rooms ; upon Beechwood ; upon me, for all | 
know.” 

The detective actually chuckled. 

“ Going to use the police? or employ amateurs ?—” 

“Going to swear ina lot of deputies, so he says. And going to put 
them under heavy bonds.” 

*Humph! Anything more?” 

‘*Oh, yes. He means to see Deering personally, and extort his word 
of honour; put him under oath.” 

“He's a daisy!” grinned the detective. 

“ He’s a coarse, underbred fellow,” retorted the thoroughly-aroused 
old man, and then, a moment later, he said in quite another tone, “I’m 
going to see him at once. Take me there.” 

“*You are speaking of Deering ?” 

“Of course. Hemust be prepared. Willit be of any use for you to 
see him too?” 

“Not now, later, perhaps. 1 shall want to see him before they 
arrest him.” 

The banker started. 

‘**Do you think that will really come about ?” 

“Unless the true assassin is found before the grand jury meets, that 
will certainly happen.” Murtagh pulled up the horses and held them 
down to a walk, while he went on, “Can’t we take a turn somewhere 
and drive past this place, Beechwood, his uncle’s place? I want to see 
it—and to ask you a few questions.” 

The banker indicated the route, and the detective began his in- 
quiries. 

“About this uncle. You say you don’t want him to hear of this 
trouble so long as it can be kept from him. Would not his influence 
be worth something here just now? How do uncle and nephew stand 
toward each other? Tell me something about the man.” 

**Judge Deering,” the other began, “is an old citizen. Upright, 
respected, and wealthy. Bruce Deering is the son of his younger 
brother, and the woman who was Lysander Deering’s first love. Lys 
Deering, as he was called in those days, loved Kate Montfort as, I be- 
lieve, he never again loved any woman; but he resignéd her like a 
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man, when he saw that Dick loved her too, and that she cared for 
Dick. Two years after Dick and Kate were married, Lys married a 
pretty little Virginian, and it was more than whispered, and more than 
half believed, that it was, on his part, a marriage out of pity. Lys was 
a chivalrous soul, and the little woman certainly did love him devotedly 
and showed it but too plainly. Geneve was frail from the beginning ; 
and, six months after they were married, he took her to Italy, and they 
spent a year and more between Italy, the Grecian Isles, and the South 
of France. Their son, Brookfield, was born in France. He was 
named after his maternal grandfather. The Brookfields were all very 
proud of their old name, but they were not so proud of the taint which 
broke out from time to time, sometimes lying dormant for two genera- 
tions, but always to be feared and always returning.” He stopped and 
sighed. 

“What taint?” asked Murtagh. ° 

“*The taint of insanity. Mrs. Deering died when her son was hardly 
a year old—died melancholy mad. Few know this fact. And Lys 
Deering has always carefully kept the ugly secret. His son, Brook, 
is a handsome fellow, somewhat delicate, but without his mother’s 
looks, except that he has light hair, like hers, and a fair skin like a 

Ire s.7 

“And this son, where is he?” 

‘Brook has been in Europe for more than two years. But I will 
finish my family history. Deering came back to Beechwood with his 
young son and a nurse, and opened the old home, and, in just two 
years, his brother’s wife died of a malignant fever, and Dick himself 
nearly lost his life. Lys went to him, stayed by him, and, when he was 
able to be moved, brought him to Beechwood, with his young son, then 
not quite two years old. Dick never really rallied. He had lost a 
lovely baby girl and his wife within less than a year of each other, and 
he fairly worshipped little Bruce, who was namedafter Kate Montfort’s 
twin brother, long ago dead. The child was the living image of his 
mother, and I think that Lys was drawn to love him for this reason 
quite as well as he loved his own son. Well, when the war broke out, 
both brothers enlisted. Lys was wounded before he had seen six 
months of service, was promoted for gallantry on the field, and then 
honourably discharged. Dick was wounded, too, at Chickamauga, 
and again Lys went to him. He brought him home again, but this 
time it was in his coffin. Dick left his boy to Lys, asking him to keep 
him and rear him as his own for the sake of Kate Montfort, whom they 
had both loved. See, there is Beechwood.” 

‘Depa: was silence between them for a moment, then the detective 
asked ; 

“And have they lived alone in that fine place, those three, since 
then?” 

“No, no! About ten years ago an old friend of Deering’s: left him 
another living legacy, this time, a girl, an only daughter, motherless, 
and an heiress. Deering was summoned to New York, and there he 
found his charge, and his dying friend, in the home of that friend’s 

‘younzer sister, who had, of her own, a family of five to rear and edu- 
cate. ‘This sister was a widow in moderate circumstances, and George 
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Rodney left her a generous sum. -He also left a fine gift in real estate 
to Deering, who accepted it for friendship’s sake only, but he left the 
bulk of his fortune to little Valentine, then a miss eight years of age. 
Well, to shorten my story, the sister, Mrs. Flood, had a daughter two 
years older than Miss Valentine, and the two girls were warm friends. 
Of course, they saw each other often; little Miss Flood made long 
visits at Beechwood, and finally the two were sent to the same school. 
Then, at seventeen, Brenda Flood married, and lived unhappily for 
just a year with her handsome scamp of a husband, who was killed in 
a game of polo before he had found time to squander more than half 
of a large fortune. Brenda had always loved Beechwood, had been 
very happy there, and so it was not very strange if, in due time, the 
big house, so long without a mistress, became her home, and Lysander 
Deering her husband. She is a beautiful woman, and she makes him 
very happy. Valentine has been out of school a year now, and the 
three—Deering, his wife, and Miss Rodney—have been in New York 
for some weeks.” 

* But you have not told me why Mr. Deering must not be sent for?” 

“True. Deering has lately been afflicted with heart disease; a 
long dormant case, the doctors say, and developed with singular sud- 
denness, considering how even and care-free his life has been for 
many years. Liscom, who made the first examination, says that, if he 
did not know the absurdity of the notion, he should say the trouble 
had been matured thus rapidly by some sudden shock or trouble. 
Deering has gone to consult an eminent physician, being exceedingly 
anxious to know his exact condition. He writes me that they tell him 
he must be guarded from any sudden shock, and must take no violent 
exercise ; in short, must be watched and tended, instead of being, as 
he has always been, the guardian and protector. It has been a hard 
blow for him, but he bears it manfully. No,I wozldy¢ like this to be 
broken to him suddenly ; I wrote him last night concerning Matchin, 
telling him that he is dead, and, later, I shall tell him how he died, 
But he must not be told how Bruce is menaced until things look more 
hopeful—or, the assassin is found.” 

“T see, I see,’ murmured Murtagh, and turned his horses cityward. 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE DEERINGS. 


BRUCE DEERING bore the news which Mr. Baird brought him, man- 
fully, with high courage. 

“T expected it must happen,” he said. “I don’t deny that it hurts. 
And I feel, somehow, that the worst is yet to come. But I am not 
the first innocent man who has been charged with a crime; I shall not 
be the last. I hope you will keep this from my uncle as long as 
possible.” 

“T mcan to. At the same time I am glad that the ladies are with 
him. I have been thinking that it might be well to write to Miss 
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Rodney and give her a word of warning. She is so bright and so clear- 
headed, she might keep some stray newspapers from telling him too 
much.” 

A wave of colour swept over the young man’s cheek. “Miss 
Rodney is not in New York,” he said, with his face averted. 

“—-N ot—” 

“She left New York two weeks ago,” went on the young man. 
* She is in Baltimore.” 

“Ah! With her cousin?” 

“cc Yes.” 

“J think I will write to her. I wish she were in New York. Some 
one ought to know the truth and be prepared to break it to Deering 
when the time comes.” 

Bruce opened his lips as if about to differ from him, then : 

‘“T’m glad he is not here,” he said; ‘‘ 7 don’t want to be the cause 
of any shock or injury to Uncle Lys. That would be worse than the 
rest.” 

The banker looked at him admiringly. 

‘Some men in your place would think of self only at such a crisis as 
this,” he said. 


Sheriff Carton was as good as his word. No grass was permitted 
to grow under the feet that went to and fro, raising up barriers between 
Bruce Deering and the world beyond Pomfret. Within twenty-four 
hours after his talk with the banker in the coroner’s office, all outlets 
were guarded, and, to do him justice, the work was thoroughly done. 

“There will be a deal. of useless watching,” said Bruce Deering 
when he heard of this. “I shall not stir from my place in Pomfret. 
They will not have to search for me when I am wanted.” 

When the knowledge that Valentine Rodney was in Baltimore sug- 
gested to Mr. Baird the idea of writing to her, he went at once to his 
study intent upon this; but after a moment’s thought he touched the 
bell and sent for his new man. 

Murtagh, who had been comfortably established in snug rooms over 
the carriage house, came promptly; and when he had heard his em- 
ployer’s idea, said at once : 

‘*T suppose you hope, by informing this young lady of the facts, to 
induce her to go back to New York of her own accord. You think 
that two women may accomplish what one cannot.” 

“T know that Brenda is constantly with her husband; while Valen- 
tine, having more freedom, might intercept unpleasant or dangerous 
messages before they reach Deering.” 

“Then,” said the detective, “don’t write her; telegraph. Did you 
telegraph to Mr. Deering?” 

“By no means. I wrote. I would have sent such news by stage it 
it were possible.” 

“Then telegraph the young lady by all means.” 

Valentine Rodney, light of heart, and with a song upon her lips 
was coming leisurely downstairs, on her way to luncheon, a charming 


ae 
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picture in a dainty tea-gown, when a servant handed her a telegram, 


and the song died upon her lips. 

“Uncle Lys!” she faltered, and tore open the envelope with tremb- 
ling fingers, to read these words : 

“Matchin murdered in bank. Bruce D—— accused of crime. 
Your uncle must not be told of last. Letter follows.—BAIRD.” 

She stood still for a moment, with the paper held tightly in her 
hand, her face pallid. Then she went slowly downstairs. A moment 
after she entered the little morning-room, where luncheon was spread, 
and said to her cousin, while she took her place at the table, 

‘¢ Bess, I must start for New York in an hour. Wait; let me finish. 
I am needed there; Uncle Lys is in an unsafe condition. I have just 
received a telegram with the information. Jane is packing for me; 
but I can’t wait for any baggage. You will please send it to-night, 
and, Bess, I look for a letter from Pomfret—an important letter; please 
send chat without delay. Give me a cup of tea, and don’t make me 
talk, Bess dear; I’m worried.” 

“You poor thing!” said kindly Cousin Bess. “You do think so 
much of him.” 

‘© 7!” Valentine’s face flushed hotly. “ Bess, how dare you?” 

** How dare I say that you love Uncle Lys! Why, Val! Of%, Val 
Rodney! Whom did you think I meant 2” 

“Be quiet, Bess. I—I was not paying attention! I did not— 
understand !” cried Valentine, and sweet-natured Cousin Bess 
changed the subject. 


° . . 2 . . . 


It was nearing evening of the second day, following upon the 
murder of Joe Matchin, when Lysander Deering and his fair young 
wife came in from a drive through Central Park, and entered the little 
reception room of their luxurious suite in one of New York’s. princely 
hotels. The day had been a perfect one, the drive exhilarating, and 
the pair were in a happy mood. 

“A fine-looking man”—that was the phrase oftenest applied to 
Lysander Deering when he appeared among strangers. His hair had 


whitened when he was yet young, but his eyes were bright, his fine |\\' 


face almost without a wrinkle, and his tall form erect, and well-filled 
out, without portliness, in spite of the newly-developed and menacing 
disease, which, as yet, had made no inroad upon flesh and colour, and 
_ but little upon strength. 

Fair and stately was the young wife at his side, and a certain sweet 
and sober dignity, a natural womanliness of. movement and gesture 
served, or seemed, to lessen the difference in their ages—a difference 
which one who was much with them soon grew to forget, such good 
comrades they were ; so much there was in common between them. 
And small wonder, for Lysander Deering possessed a richly stored 
mind, and he had early seen, in the little friend of his saucy ward, a 
rare nature, with a grasp and-strength of mind beyond her years. 
When, in those days, he gave Valentine dolls, he gave to Brenda books ; 
and both girls were satisfied. As Brenda grew older'he was not dis- 
appointed in the estimate he had made of her mental ability ; and now 
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he found in her, not only a beautiful and devoted wife, but a charming 
companion as well. 

“ How well I feel, Princess!” he said, using the title which he had 
bestowed upon her in her childhood, and which suited her so well that 
it had almost usurped her name upon the lips of those who loved her. 
‘*T feel strong too.” He had been walking about the room, as if not yet 
ready to forego the pleasure of movement, and was watching her with © 
- open admiration as she drew off her gloves, and laid aside her dainty 
bonnet, standing near the low mantel. Turning to place the gloves 
upon it, she uttered an exclamation— 

“A letter,” she said, and then after glancing at it; “for you, dear, 
and—yes—it’s Mr. Baird’s big clear handwriting.” 

He threw himself down in a big lounging chair near her, 

‘Read it aloud,” he said. 

“ Perhaps it’s a ‘business letter.” 

“Well—the doctor has appointed you my man of business. I am 
not to be worried, you remember,” smiling as he held out his hand to 
her. 

As he drew her toward him, she seated herself upon the broad arm 
of his chair, and deftly removing the envelope, cast her eyes down the 
open page. 

“Then I may think it best not to let you hear it at all,” she re- 
turned in the same light tone; “you are very much in my power, 
sir—” she broke off suddenly and with such a queer little sound in her 
throat, that he started and turned to look at her. 

The smile had faded from her face ; she looked strangely startled. 

“ What is it?” he asked quickly. 

“ Dear,” she began, laying her hand upon his shoulder, “ promise 
me that you will not let this excite you. There has been some trouble 
at the bank—” 

‘Ohl tAt the-word trouble ” he had lifted himself erect and an 
anxious look came into his eyes. “At the dank? Then it’s nothing 
wrong at Beechwood or with Bruce?” 

“No, dear,” taking his hand in hers. 

“ And Baird must be all right, as that’s his writing ?” 

“Yes.” She was looking again at the letter. 

“Then, don’t fear to tell me what it is, Princess.” 

“ The bank has been attacked, dear.” 

“Oh !—Well ?” 

“And Matchin—” 

““Matchin sent them about their business, I’ll wager.” 

“ He was—hurt.” 

“Hurt !—wife. There’s more to come; don’t fear for me. The 

ruth is best forme now. Read, no, Ze// me the worst at once.” 

“ll read the passage, dear; it’s to the point.” She gave him an- 
other tender, anxious glance and began: 


“It was near midnight that some young men, who had been at a late supper, discovered 
the bank open, a light within, and poor Matchin lying upon the floor.” 


“Oh!” His grasp upon her hand tightened; she tured again 
from the letter to look at him. 
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“Tt is very sad, dear.” 
“Go on, Brenda. Was he dead?” His tone was almost stern ; 
she felt no tremor of the hand upon her own, and she read on. 


‘His face was bloodstained, he had evidently been attacked ; he was breathing his last 
when they found him. They gave the alarm at once. There was no sign of the murderer ; all 
was done that could be, and I sent at once for a detective. Liscom says you must not come. 
All will be done as you would wish it, and you have yourself and your wife to think of. I 
will write you in full to-morrow. The bank has lost thirty odd thousands.” 


She dropped the letter and took both his hands in hers. He was 
lying back against the cushions, calm, still, but very pale. 

“ Dear,” she said gently, ‘if they needed you—if poor Joe Matchin 
were dying—we.would both go to him, poor faithful soul! But, you 
see, your duty is to yourself, and,—” putting her soft lips to his brow, 
“and to me. i i 


At nine o'clock Brenda Deering sat near the low couch where her 
husband lay. The shock of the news, so gently broken, had not been 
without its effect, and while it had startled him less than she had feared, 
the very effort to remain calm had left him weary and weaker than he 
wished to own. He had yielded to her with open reluctance after 
some argument, and at last, tired, and more nervous and anxious than 
he would have her know, had allowed himself to be covered with a 
soft, light rug, and lay with his face turned from the light, not yet 
asleep, “although Brenda had administered a soothing potion, which he 
had swallowed more willingly than she knew. 

She sat beside a softly-shaded lamp, with an open book in her hand, 
but she was not reading; she was thinking of poor Joe Matchin and 
his unhappy end. 

“Pardon me. May I speak with you a moment?” It was her 
maid who had entered so quietly, and Brenda bent toward her 
husband, 

‘* Are you sleeping, dear ?” 

“No, Brenda, but go to Rose. I shall be sleeping soon, I think.” 
He didnot stir, and she dropped a light kiss upon his upturned temple. 

‘J will be back very soon,” she murmured, and followed Rose from 
the room. 

“ What is it, Rose?” 

The girl put a hand upon her lip, crossed the corridor, and opened 
the door opposite the little reception room. 

‘Someone is in there,” she whispered. 

It was the room lately occupied by Valentine Rodney, and Brenda 
entered hastily. 

“Valentine!” 

“Oh, Brenda!” 

The door shut softly. ‘*That is my part,” said Rose to herself as 
she turned away. ‘ But I wonder what has brought Miss Valentine 
back so soon ?” 

“ Brenda,” said Valentine, when the greetings had been exchanged, 
“have you heard—” 

“About poor Matchin? Yes, dear.” 

“ And uncle? How did he bear it?” 
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“Better than I dared to hope. He is lying down now, but quite 
calm. He feels it, though—deeply.” 

“ Feels it.” 

The girl’s face looked wan and strained. 

“Heavens! How did you get the news, Brenda?” 

“By letter—from Mr. Baird.” 

“A lettey! Oh! then, I can hear something more! J only had 
this.” 

She snatched at something in the pocket of her jacket, and put it in 
Brenda’s hand. 

“A telegram!” Brenda opened it, looked, gasped, looked again, 
and uttered acry. “Bruce! Oh, my God; my God!” 

“Why?” Valentine caught away the telegram and grasped her 
cousin firmly by the arm. ‘‘ Brenda, what does it mean? Did you 
not know? What do you know?” 

“Not zhat/” Brenda sank down upon the couch near at hand, and 
for a moment seemed struggling for self-control, then— 

‘‘Mr. Baird wrote us that Joe Matchin had been murdered,” she 
said, “nothing more. Sit here, Val.” 

Miss Rodney, who had remained standing, with that same drawn 
look upon her face, moved weakly to her cousin’s side, and dropped 
into the seat indicated. 

“I see,” she said. “It was to save uncle the shock ;” and then for 
long moments both were silent. At last, 

“Tt is horrible !” murmured_Brenda. 

“It is false /” hissed Valentine. ‘Oh, Brenda—he said he would 
write, is there a letter yet ?” 

“Tt’s too soon, Val. Ah, I understand Mr. Baird. He dared not 
write the truth, even to me, but he kuew you! He knew you would 
come if we were in trouble.” 

“We!” gasped Valentine, and then she flung out her arms, and 
throwing herself, face downward, across her cousin’s lap, sobbed 
wildly. 

When the tempest had subsided, and they could talk more calmly, 
they tried to imagine the situation, to piece out the hateful story which 
lay between that letter, which had’ omitted more than it had told, and 
the telegram which had told so much, and yet so little. 

One thing alone seemed clear to them. They must keep the news 
from Mr. Deering as long as possible. 

It was very hard to dissemble during the two or three days of com- 
parative quiet which followed. But Lysander Deering was preoccupied, 
and anxious, and this made him less observant than usual. The letter 
which was promised him came duly, but, after all, it told very little. 
A detective was at work, and Carton also; the town was up in arms, 
and it promised to bea long chase. It was not a very satisfactory 
letter. And “somehow,” Mr. Deering felt and declared, ‘‘it seemed 
to leave out more than it said.” 

Valentine’s letter came also, and this was definite enough. But it 
only made the two, who must not share the horrors it contained with 
the anxious invalid, more unhappy. It doubled their watchfulness, 
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their anxiety, and their fear and dread of the day when they could no 
longer keep the truth from Lysander Deering. 

“Oh!” grieved Brenda, “I fear itso! It will kill him! It will 
kill him !” 

“Tf I-did not feel somehow that we do not Azow Uncle Lys ; that 
he will.rise above his own physical self, and be strong for Bruce’s sake, 
I should lose all courage,” said Valentine. “Oh, I wish the murderer 
could be hunted down !” 

_ It was a week from the day of Joe Matchin’s murder, that Valentine 
entered her cousin’s dressing-room one morning and said, without 
preliminary of any sort, 

** Brenda, I am going to Pomfret.” 

(73 You ! ” 

“Yes, J! Uncle would go if he knew, and could travel. You 
would go if your place were not here. Weare Bruce Deering’s nearest 
friends, and it is time that Pomfret should know that we stand by him. 
I can’t do much, but I can show myself his /rzend.” For a moment 
the two women faced each other, one face full of earnest admiration, 
the other pale and haughtily defiant, as if expecting and fearing op- 
position. 

But Brenda Deering threw her arms about her cousin’s neck, and 
kissed her with vehement enthusiasm. ‘I shallalmost die without you, 
Val,” she cried, “but I would not keep youif I could! You areas 
brave as you are lovely, and I hope—I hope that Bruce Deering being 
what he zs, and I being you, I should do the same! I will telegraph 
at once to Mrs. Merton to come home, and to Sarita to open the house, 
and have the carriage waiting for you.” 

Valentine could not set out until evening ; there were earlier trains, 
but to go sooner might seem to Mr. Deering too precipitate. Be- 
sides, she did not wish to arrive in Pomfret at night. And so at 
noon they were all together in the little saloon, when a servant of the 
house entered, and, before they saw what he was about to do, had 
dropped a letter directly into Mr. Deering’s open palm. 

Brenda made a little movement forward, but he clasped his fingers 
about the missive, and smiled as he held it away from her. 

“Ah, my policeman, you have been outwitted for once,” he said 
almost gaily, as he glanced down attheletter. “ Really ! it says, to be 
delivered into my own hand! And it is post marked here, in Vew 
York.” 

Brenda breathed a sigh of relief. Let it be what it would, so long as 
it were not from Pomfret. 

He tore open the brown wrapper and unfolded the sheet, read a few 
words, and started violently, his face flushing, and then turning 
deadly white. The two young women looked in alarm at one another, 
and Brenda arose and stood waiting, ina tremor of anxiety, to learn 
the meaning of this agitation. 

Then, to their terror and amazement, they saw him clench his fist, 
bring it down heavily upon the arm of his chair, and spring to his feet 
- as lightly as a boy, his face white and set. 

“Brenda!” he cried, “ring for John, and tell Rose to pack at once. 
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We go to Pomfret with Valentine! God! They have accused 
BRUCE DEERING of MURDER!” The letter fluttered to his feet. He 
swayed and would have fallen but for the two girls who caught him 
and placed him again in his chair. 


Two hours later, Brenda stood alone with the great physician whose 
word she waited with bated breath. 

“Doctor, is it possible? Dare we venture? He looks deathly. 
And you said—” 

“T said that a sudden shock would be dangerous ; very dangerous. 
Now, madam, there are people who live, when Nature seems exhausted, 
purely upon their will. A man’s will is sometimes master of his 
physical self. A strong will is the physician’s best friend, and next to 
a strong will, in certain crises, comes Pride. If your husband had 
learned of the death of a dear one, in the same condition in which this 
news found him, I could not now save him. He might not have 
survived the first hour. Or, if he were lacking in masterful will 
power, in strong pride, his life would now be at stake. Mind, I do 
not now say that he is safe. But I do say that, having rallied so 
strangely, and being in his present frame of mind, there is but one 
thing to do. He wzzst not be crossed. It may hurt him to go, but it 
will be worse if he does zof go. He may reach his home prostrated ; 


but I will not answer for his life if he is thwarted in any way. The — 


shock has already undone the good work of weeks, but, if he is not 
thwarted now, the worst may be over. These mental shocks work 
strangely. Sometimes.a man like him, carried out of himself, for- 
getting himself, conquers the flesh by sheer strength of the spirit. 
We are dealing with such a nature. Besides, when all is said, how 
can you or / restrain him? He is sane, stronger than he has been for 
days ; master, indeed, of the situation.” 

“Oh! That is true!” she sighed. 

“ All the same you must not relax your vigilance. You must set out 
prepared for a break-down. Believe me, dear Mrs. Deering, we can 
only hope for the best now. The rest is taken out of our hands.” 

“ And we may rely upon your friend?” 

* Doctor Ware can do all that I could do andmore. He is younger, 
stronger.” 

The door opened and Valentine came in with an anxious face. 

“Ts it settled?” she asked. 

“Tt is settled,” said Brenda; “we go, and Doctor Ware goes with us.” 

Meantime, in Pomfret on this same day, and at the very hour when 
the great doctor was pronouncing his dictum, Detective Murtagh, who, 
for the time, had taken upon himself the name of John Ross, was 
riding one of Mr. Baird’s fine horses about the streets of Pomfret, and 
leading another. Both animals were blanketed, and as they walked 
along, lightly guided, there could not have been found a more honest- 
looking jockey, nor one more efficient, than their rider. He rode with 
careless ease, swaying to the movement of the horse he bestrode, and 
he whistled softly as he went. No one could have guessed that he was 
thinking deeply, earnestly. 


I a eee. 
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He had been a week in Pomfret, and since the evening of the find- 
ing of the half handkerchief at the bank, he had been very much ez 
evidence at the Baird stables, or riding and driving the Baird horses. 
Sometimes he drove the banker, and every day he exercised a certain 
pair of young horses ; and, when he was out with these he was pretty 
sure to be seen, at some time during the outing, riding slowly past the 
office of the coroner, the hotel, where Sheriff Carton had established 
headquarters, the bank, the square of which Miss Wardell’s house 
constituted a corner, and the whole length of Main Street, only paus- 
ing and turning about at the south end when he had reached the pretty 
street which turned off in an eccentric fashion to climb the little hill, 
at the top of which lived Captain Frazier, the giver of the supper which 
had caused the presence of certain witnesses upon the scene of Joe 
Matchin’s murder. Going northward, he only turned when he had 
reached Beechwood, and passed its utmost boundary. 

To-day he had nearly finished his ride, and was now moving north- 
ward inthe direction of Beechwood, when he heard a shrill “ halloo” 
behind him, and, looking back, saw a boy, whom he knew to belong to 
- the staff of the telegraph office, hurrying to overtake him, a yellow 
envelope in his hand. 

Murtagh had not been backward, when he saw an opportunity for 
making acquaintances without arousing suspicion. And Mr. Baird 
had already sent him more than once to the telegraph office. So, 
upon seeing the boy, he stopped promptly, and said good-naturedly— 

“Want a lift?” 

“Yes.” The boy came panting up. ‘“‘ How fur ’er ye goin’?” 

“About twenty miles ; where do you want to travel?” 

“ Shucks ! ye ain’t goin’ no wheres, but ye might let me ride’s fur as 
Beechwood.” 

“All right, seeing it’s you. But you want to keep mum about it.” 
He had sprung from his horse as he spoke, and he lifted the half- 
grown boy to the back of the led animal. ‘“ Now, stick on, sonny,” 
he said, as he remounted. ‘“ Who lives at Beeckwood ?” 

* Ain’t much of anybody lives there now,” said the boy. “But I 
guess this ere message is ter tell the old woman that someone’s comin’ 
home short meter.” 

At the gate of Beechwood the sham jockey deposited his passenger. 
** Sorry I can’t take you back, sonny,” he said; “but I’m going the 
other way.” He rode on, but, instead of turning about as usual where 
the road branched to right and left, he turned to the left and rode out 
of sight behind a high hedge. 

Not far, however. He turned back soon, and stopped at the corner, 
still hidden from the sight of Beechwood by the hedge. Riding close 
to this, and peering through, he saw his late passenger hastening 
townward ; and, as he was about to remount, a woman came out at 
the side door, ran down the steps, and in the direction of the stables. 

**Humph !” muttered the detective, “I may be a fool for my pains, 
but I think I’ll wait.” 

Ten minutes later he saw a small horse attached to a covered 
phaeton led to the door by a groom, and instantly the woman came 
* out and climbed briskly into the vehicle. He could only see that she 
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— small and quick of gesture ; her face being hidden by a thick grey 
veil. 

As she drove the pony out through the swinging gate, he remounted 
his horse, and, when she had turned townward, driving at a brisk 
pace, he followed, not far behind. 

Half way to town, a little cloud of dust advancing toward them 
dissolved, and the detective, now quite close behind the phaeton, saw 
the mounted figure of a lady galloping toward them ; as they neared 
each other, he saw that the lady was Miss Wardell, and, a moment 
later, he was forced to pull up his horses with a jerk. 

The phaeton had stopped short, and as Miss Wardell drew up her 
horse beside it, he heard its occupant say, in a decidedly foreign 
accent, 

“Ah! mees, I was going to you this moment.” 

Miss Wardell stopped her speech with a quick gesture, and the 
woman became aware, for the first time, that someone was near. 

The detective touched his cap as he turned out to pass them, but 
he managed to make his led horse behave so ill, that he was obliged 
to turn once and again in the road, so near them that his quick eye 
saw Miss Wardell pass a small, white something, suspiciously like a 
note, to the woman in the phaeton. 

He could tarry no longer, and so went on, riding at the same slow 
walk as when he had taken up the messenger-boy. 

Not far from the place where the town proper began, with its houses 
thickly set, he heard the sound of swift hoofs, and Miss Wardell flew 
past him, and, a moment later, he saw a small figure spring up from 
the turf beneath a tree, and come out to the road to meet 4z7, was his 
first thought ; but the sudden stopping of Miss Wardell’s horse unde- 
ceived him. He could see that she talked to the lad earnestly for a 
few moments, and that she put something into his hand. 

Then the boy set off at a rapid pace, and she, riding slowly, and 
keeping near him, followed on, turning to look over her shoulder as 
she went. 

When her face was again turned townward, the detective looked 
back. The phaeton had turned, and was half-way back to Beech- 
wood. At the first corner Murtagh took a side street, and was re- 
warded, before he had lost sight of the figures on Main Street, by 
seeing the lady ride past the messenger with a slight gesture, and put 
her horse toa brisk canter. Instantly his own horses were at a standstill. 

A moment later he turned back, and when he saw the horse and its 
graceful rider disappear in the direction of her home, he rode boldly 
after the boy who was yet in sight. 

“Hello—I say.” 

The boy turned and stopped. 

“T say, you walked back, haven’t you?” 

“ Ves—”’ 

“Well, did you happen to see a horse-shoe along the road? It’s an 
extra fancy and I hate to lose it; it’s bad luck to lose a horse-shoe! 
Say, get up, and ride back a piece with me, so you can hold these 
nags if we find it; Z can’t hang on to them both. I won’t lose you 
any time, for I’ll take you plum to the office.” 
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The boy “ hesitated—and was lost.” 

There was no horse-shoe found, but Murtagh was rewaided as he 
had hoped to be. 

“ Better get up in front of me,” he said affably. ‘‘We can gallop 
then.” 

The boy wore a ‘‘ roundabout,” unbuttoned because of the warmth, 
and, from a side pocket, where he had seem them placed, Murtagh 
could see two papers sticking out. Presently he said : 

“ Look here! I can’t guide and look too; you take the reins, and 
Ll keep a sharper look-out.” 

A moment later the side pocket was empty, a proud boy was guid- 
ing the handsome horses with two tightly gripped hands, and, behind 
him, Murtagh was reading the following harmless telegrams :— 


“MeESS VALENTINE RODNEY, etc., etc. 
**Mrs. Merton in Buffalo. Am alone. What shall I do? 
“OSARTT AG 


“Miss VALENTINE RODNEY, etc., etc. 
“Just met S——. Much worried. Please cometome. Will 
meet you. 
p “ ORA WARDELL.” 


“Well !” said Murtagh to himself as he restored the papers to their 
place, “the #az¢er’s simple enough, but the method! Hum! and I’ve 
heard somebody relate that the two young ladies were at one time 
rivals! Id like to see the offer document. The key, perhaps, is 
there.” 

While riding Banker Baird’s horses about Pomfret, Mr. Murtagh 
had found time to elaborate some very strange theories. 


CHAPTER: X. 
A DETECTIVE’S THEORIES. 


Mr. BArrp’s family consisted of a wife, one son, and two daughters. 
The son, a lad of fifteen, was attending a military school, and the 
daughters were also absent “for their minds’ sake.” They were 
bright, ambitious maidens, aged respectively sixteen and eighteen, 
and they were laying a solid foundation for future wisdom and useful- 
ness at Vassar. 

This left Mr. Baird and his lady wife in possession of the big house, 
and, Mrs. Baird being her husband’s closest confidante, and best 
adviser, had of course been informed of the identity of the ‘‘ new 
man.” 

This being the state of affairs, Murtagh found it easy to confer with 
the banker in his study, where no one ever thought of intruding. 

On the evening of his meeting with the messenger, and his adven- 
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ture with the telegrams, he appeared in the study earlier than usual, 
and at once opened his business. 

“J fancy you must entertain often, Mr. Baird,” he began, “ that is, 
that you often must receive visits, of business or pleasure, from persons 
at a distance.” 

“True,” replied the banker. He was beginning to know the abrupt 
ways of his “new man,” and had learned that he never indulged in 
idle talk, Feeling sure, now, that something was afoot, he added, 
““We do often receive visitors, my wife and I; both have a large 
circle of relatives, and they are always welcome here.” 

“Then it would be no unusual thing for your carriage to be at the 
station, say to-morrow noon, when the through train from eastward 
comes in?” 

“J see you have something in tow, Murtagh. Well, we will look for 
a guest to-morrow ; I suppose you mean to take the carriage down 
yourself?” 

“T would like Jerry to drive, sir. I shall want to be on the platform 
when the train comes in, where I can look for my—for your guest ; 
your ‘cousin.’ Could you give me the name of a lady, now, a young- 
ish lady, whom you might, with some reason, expect on that train?” 

“The plot thickens, I see. Yes, 1 can help you that much. My 
wife has a cousin who comes and goes often, and quite at her own 
sweet will, You may look for her.” 

“Thank you. And now, Mr. Baird, I must take advantage of our 
compact. Iam only working upon possibilities, in this which I have 
in hand, and, in justice to others, I do not wish to mention names, or 
to explain—at present.” 

“That is already settled. When you can bring me something 
definite, I shall listen with interest. Until then, take your own way, 
my friend; I shall ask and expect nothing.” 

The next day when the noon express drew near the Pomfret station, 
there might have been seen, among the vehicles gathered near the 
long platform, two that were especially noticeable. One was a dainty 
pony phaeton, occupied by a fair and stately brunette, who held the 
reins with an air of ease and confidence, while she scanned the face of 
each passenger who alighted from the train, upon the other side of the 
platform. The other vehicle was the handsome, well-appointed 
landau, which everybody recognised as that of Mr. Baird, the banker. 
Mr. Baird’s man, Jerry, sat erect upon the driver’s seat, and as the 
passengers stepped down from the train, a person wearing the unmis- 
takable look of one who seeks to identify, in a crowd, an unknown 
face, was recognised by some as Mr. Baird’s ‘‘new man.” 

As he elbowed his way nearer to the drawing-room couch, an elderly 
gentleman with a pale face and weary air was assisted to the platform 
by a youngish man, upon one side, and a fair and anxious-faced 
woman upon the other. 

Behind them, with head erect, and lightly tripping step, came 
another, a lady with dark eyes and a charming, though serious, face. 

“Excuse me, miss,” said a respectful voice at her elbow, ‘‘ this is 
Miss La Mar, is it not?” 
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The young lady threw back her head, but before she could speak, 
the first lady turned and caught her by the arm. 

“Come, Valentine,” she said quickly, “‘ your uncle is so tired, and I 
see the carriage on the other side,” and she drew the girl forward, and 
led the two men around the corner of the station, where, on the other 
side, the back of the Baird carriage was visible. 

In another moment they had turned the corner, and the lady spoke 
again: 

ie Oh, it is not our carriage ; how unfortunate! They ought to have 
had our message last evening !” 

And then a clear voice called, 

“ Valentine—Miss Rodney, please step this way! And, is it possible, 
Mr. and Mrs. Deering!” The two ladies approached the phaeton, 
and Miss Wardell went hurriedly on, “There is some mistake, I am 
sure. Yesterday, while riding, I met Madam Sarita near Beechwood, 
and stopped to ask about you all. She had just received a telegram 
from you, Miss Rodney, and was in great anxiety because Mrs. Merton 
was not yet back, and so many of the servants were away. I saw my 
chance to get my hands on you, and told her I would wire you at 
once and ask you to come to me for a day or two. Sarita said no- 
thing about expecting anyone else, and I told her I would bring you to 
Beechwood, Miss Rodney, if you turned your back upon my hospitality.” 

Meanwhile Mrs. Deering had turned to her husband. “ What shall 
we do?” she said anxiously. “You must not wait here. . Can’t we 
find some way—” she turned her gaze toward the carriage of Mr. 
Baird, and took a step toward it. “This is Mr. Baird’s carriage,” she 
said quickly. “I wish—” 

“Pardon me,” the man who had been looking so anxiously for Miss 
La Mar stepped forward, ‘‘ I heard you called Mr. Deering, sir,” bowing 
respectfully to that gentleman, “and I have seen your picture in Mr. 
Baird’s study. I’m his man, sir, and was looking for a lady who has 
not come. I’m sure Mr. Baird would wish you to use his carriage, sir.” 

“T am sure he would, too,” cried the fair lady, with a bright look of 
relief. ‘Come, dear.” And then the voice of Miss Wardell was 
heard again: 

“ Now, I shal/ have you, Miss Valentine. Jump in.” 

When they were driving up Main Street, and were nearing the bank, 
Mr. Baird's “new man” turned in his place, and said, with a touch of 
his hat, 

“Mr. Baird wished me to stop at the bank in passing, sir. Would 
you object to my stopping ?” 

“ Not at all, my man,” replied Mr. Deering. And so it happened 
that Mr. Baird, coming out to see his coachman, saw, too, the pale 
faces of his friends, and hastened to meet them, inwardly much sur- 
prised. 

“It’s of no use arguing,” he said, when he had greeted the travellers, 
and heard of the lost or mis-sent telegram to Beechwood. “ You must 
not go on to Beechwood now, and you half ill, Deering. The house 
will be closed, the rooms not properly aired—it’s simply suicidal. You 
must go straight to my house and stay there until they have had time 
to prepare for you. Doctor, am I not right?” 
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Doctor Ware was a stranger to both, but he saw that these men 
were friends, in the fullest meaning of the word, and. he knew, too, 
that a closed-up house would not be best for Lysander Deering in his 
present state. It might not be damp, but it would be dull, perhaps 
dreary, with its shrouded furniture, its draped pictures, its closed and 
darkened windows. 

“ You are certainly right,” he said. 

But Lysander Deering did not resist. He only said, within himself, 
“] shall hear the truth, all of it, so much the sooner, "and, perhaps, I 
may see Bruce. Poor Bruce!” 

And-so it came about that, in spite of the efforts of his friends to 
the contrary, Mr. Deering was again in Pomfret, weak in body, per- 
haps, but strong in spirit, and longing to do battle for his only brother’s 
son, the child of his first love, bonnie Kate Montfort. 

And so it came about that, in spite of herself, and of the politely 
worded refusal she had sent across the wires, Val Rodney was the un- 
willing guest of Ora Wardell. 

. . . . 7 . . . 

“ Murtagh,” said Mr. Baird, when, late that night, the two stood face 
to face in the snug little room over the carriage house, “ was this 
arrival known to you when you applied to me for my consent to this 
business last evening ?” 

““Tf you mean the coming of Mr. and Mrs. Deering, it was not. I 
knew no more of their coming than you did.” 

“ And that telegram? Did you know nothing of ¢#at? I should like 
to know the truth, but you are not compelled, you know, to answer.” 

“T understand, sir, and this zs the truth. I knew nothing of the 
telegram, but I believe I know who does.” 

The banker’s look showed his amazement. “I suppose I must not 
ask a question ?” he ventured. 

“T will tell you what you wish to know presently, sir. Now—may 7 
ask a few questions ?” 

“You know that you are free to ask what you will so long as it con- 
cerns Joe Matchin or Bruce Deering in any way.’ 

“First, then, let me say, don’t ‘be surprised at my knowledge; I 
have lost no opportunities since coming to Pomfret, and I have gained 
fragments of information from many sources. Iam cultivating all the 
loose- tongued good-for-noughts assiduously, and for a purpose ; but 
much that I have learned is fragmentary : there are missing links—for 
instance, I have heard that there has been, or is still, some sort of 
rivalry between Miss Wardell and Miss Rodney. Is this true? and 
who is the man in the case?” 

‘¢ There has been such talk, but you know what a country town is. 
The truth is this : Brook Deering, my friend’s absent son, being older 
than Miss Rodney, was a young man when Miss Val was yet in short 
frocks. Heand Ora Wardell are of nearly the same age, and about 
the first thing Brook did upon reaching his majority, was to fall in 
love with Miss Wardell, who had then been out two seasons. For a 
year or two Brook was her devoted knight, and people said that she 
was as much in love as he. It may have ‘been ; he was, and is, a 
handsome fellow: not dark, like Bruce, but fair- haired and slender, 
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with a great fund of spirits ; but yet most perfect and winning man- 
ners ; frank, open ways, you know, that made him popular wherever 
he went. Well, after a time, Miss Valentine Rodney came home fora 
summer’s vocation, and then there seemed to be a divided allegiance. 
I don’t know the inside of the business, if it has an inside: Valentine 
went back to school, and Ora went away—after a quarrel, it was said ; 
when she came back, Brook was in the city studying law.” 

“ And have they met since—he and Miss Wardell ?” 

“No. She went to Europe, and before she came back the two 
young men had finished their studies in New York, and Bruce had 
settled down to law here in Pomfret, while Brook, who wanted to see 
a little more of the gay world before settling down, went abroad. In 
the meantime, Valentine has been graduating with honours, and been 
a one season’s belle. Miss Wardell, whose father died while they were 
abroad, came home some six months ago; and Bruce, poor boy, was 
rapidly rising in his profession, when this awful calamity fell upon 
him.” 

“ He is bearing it well.” 

“ He is bearing it nobly! Is there any other question?” 

“Yes. Who is this woman Sarita?” 

“Sarita? She is a Frenchwoman, I think; she came from Europe 
with Deering in the capacity of nurse to little Brook, then a child, less 
than a year “old. She has no friends here, is attached to the family, 
and has always lived here since. Why?” 

“* Because—don’t ask me 700 munets I believe that she has de- 
stroyed the telegram from Mrs. Deering.” 

“That woman! Why, man, you must be mistaken! Sarita is 
devoted to the Deerings, and they trust her like one of themselves.” 

“Mr. Baird,” said the detective gravely, “I have found, in twenty 
years’ experience as a detective, that in cases like this upon our hands, 
it is always wise to distrust coincidences ; my attention has been called 
to two or three such, and I would be a poor detective if I did not 
follow up every shadow of a clue, regardless of persons. At the same 
time, it is my practice never to name the object of such scrutiny until 
I find something tangzs/e—something upon which I can take secure 
hold. Even in my reports to my chief, I do not mention names while 
matters remain thus nebulous. I will say this much: I have formed, 
after making certain observations, a theory or two, which -I mean to 
follow up; and one of two things will be inevitable; sooner or later 
the persons | am—studying—will either do something to confirm my 
theory and turn it into a full-fledged suspicion, or they will in some 
way show me that I am wasting my time.’’ 

“ And in that case?” hazarded the banker. 

“Tn that case, I must begin again. Now when I decided, like your- 
self, that Bruce Deering was not guilty, I did not, as I daresay you 
have done, give up all thought of investigating in his direction. My 
judgment, while I have learned to place considerable confidence in it, 
is not infallible. In my time I have made some bad blunders, so, 
while giving Mr. Deering full benefit of the doubt, I shall not drop this 
thread, but shall follow it until I can prove him innocent or guilty. 
For, in this case, there are just three possibilities, and I confess I think 
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one of them most unlikely. First, Joe Matchin may have been killed 
by some tramp or burglar who never heard of Bruce Deering. Second, 
Deering may have an unknown enemy who has purposely planned to 
make suspicion point his way. Third, we may, all of us, have been 
deceived in this young man ; and he may have had strong reasons for 
removing his victim.” 

“Impossible! I do not believe it !” 

“Neither do I believe it. It may be impossible; but Z dare not 
declare it impossible yet.” 

The look upon the banker’s face was one of actual distress ; and, as 
much to draw the talk away from Bruce Deering as because he thought 
as he spoke, he said: 

“And so you connect Madam Sarita with this affair, Murtagh ?” 

“T have not said so. Do not jump at conclusions. You have said, 
remember, that this woman is devoted to the Deerings. If I have read 
that woman’s face aright, there is a mystery in her life, present or past. 
Now, let me remind you of two facts. I look upon them as facts, 
Someone, no one can say whom, has sent, in a suspiciously roundabout 
way, a letter to Mr. Deering—just the very letter which you wished 
withheld from him for the present; that’s one fact. Another is, I 
believe, that the telegram sent by the Deerings to Sarita was received 
by her and destroyed.” 

“Do you intend to prove this fact?” smiled the banker, 

“ At the right time—yes.” 


CHAPTER. 
THREADS HERE AND THERE. 


Mr. BAIRD sat pondering long over the detective’s words. ‘‘ He's a 
queer fellow,” mused the banker, “and knows his business without a 
doubt. But I don’t see how he can be so certain about Sarita.” 

If Mr. Baird could have followed Ferriss Murtagh from the time 
when he had called him into his office and given him a commission to 
Beechwood earlier in the day, he might have been enlightened. But 
Murtagh had no mind to take his employer into his full confidence yet. 

“Someone must go to Beechwood,” Mr. Baird had said to him not 
long after dinner. ‘I have persuaded Mr. Deering and his wife to 
stay here until to-morrow, and Miss Rodney will remain with Miss 
Wardell, but I have promised to send word to Sarita at once, and to 
find out why there was no carriage in waiting ; of course the telegram 
was not received, for some reason; but they want to be sure. I 
thought you might like to get a nearer view of Beechwood. It seems 
to have an interest for you.” 

“Tt has,” Murtagh had answered promptly ; ‘‘it’s the very bit of 
luck I want.” 

Half-an-hour after this, he was lounging near the telegraph office, 
watching for the chance which came soon. He had not been long 
upon the depét platform, in plain view from the windows of the tele- 
graph office, when the boy, who had been favoured with a ride upon 
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one of “ Banker Baird’s dandy trotters,” saw him, and came strolling 
out, as if unconscious who was there. 

They gravitated together at once, and Murtagh began, with a per- 
fidious smile, and no loss of time : 

“Hullo, Bub! I was sort of looking for you ; thought you might 
like to help me exercise those fiery horses again. They’re pretty 
stiff to manage alone.” 

“ Shucks |? said the boy derisively ; and then his countenance fell. 
“Darn it!” he grumbled. “I only wish’t I could! But I ain’t 
never let go out of sight of these darn’d ole winders, for fear I'll be 
wanted to lug a clicker to somebody. I have to stay till Jim Bates 
comes ; that’s four o’clock !” 

Murtagh expressed his regret in fitting language, and, after some 
desultory chaffing, said, looking about him, and making a movement 
as ifto go: 

“Well, ’m sorry yer tied up so tight, my man; you ought to be a 
horse jockey like me, instead of being cooped up here. I s’pose you 
hain’t made any more trips out Beechwood way since I took ye 
there, eh?” 

“Well, that’s jest where you're left,” grinned the boy; “I took an- 
other clicker out there last night.” 

“You don’t tell me? Well, that’s what I call hard lines! To have 
to hoof it back and forth all day like that.” He put his hand in friendly 
sympathy upon the boy’s shoulder, and they began to pace along the 
platform, finally sitting down upon it, with their legs, the long and the 
short, dangling over its edge. They sat thus for perhaps fifteen 
minutes, and then Mr. Baird’s “new man” declared that he must go 
at once, and take out “ them daisy chestnuts.” 

His mission was accomplished, and he carried away with him the 
information which would make his visit to Beechwood more interest- 
ing and possibly more important, than he had dared hope to expect. 

‘‘That was time well spent,” he muttered to himself, as he hastened 
homeward. How shall I put my new knowledge to best use?” He 
slackened his pace as he began to ponder, and by the time he had 
reached the stables he had matured his plans. 

It was nearly an hour later when a seedy-looking stranger entered 
the grounds of Beechwood, and, after some delay, found himself face 
to face with Madam Sarita, he upon the upper step, she within the 
small opening she had made at the side door. 

He touched his hat respectfully, and then, favouring her with a look 
which she might interpret as she would, he said : 

“ Yve got a little—word fer you, an’ it’s of zzfortance. 1 had better 
speak to ye alone.” 

The woman eyed him doubtfully, and slowly drew away from the 
door. 

“You may come in,” she said shortly. 

Once within, and admitted to a small rear room which evidently 
was that daily occupied by the woman before him, a sort of servant’s 
sitting-room, the man put on a bland and ingenuous look, and drew 
from his pocket a small book and a stubby lead pencil. 

“Lady,” he began in a wheedling tone, worthy of a tramp high up 
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in his profession, ‘‘I have to ask ye, first off, to jest sign yer name to 
this little book.” 

“What for?” she snapped, drawing back as he presented the book 
and pencil. 

“Fer that little telegram that was brought ye late yesterday after- 
noon, the /as¢ one brought ye by my neffy, Will Green.” 

“T didn’t—” she began. 

But the man went on without heeding her words. “ Ye see, lady, the 
comp’ny’s very particular about these things. It’s ag’inst rules to go 
away without havin’ the name on the book, and if my neffy hadn’ta 
come to me an’ tole me how ’twas, he’d a been discharged most like 
afore this, and that would a been very bad fur the boy and fur me.” 

“What boy are you talking about? I don’t know what you mean!” 
~ she snapped, her black eyes flashing ominously. 

The hand that still held out the book was lowered ; the man came 
a step nearer and fixed his eyes upon her face, and the bland look be- 
came less bland, quite unpleasant, in fact, as he said: 

“See here, mum. If you are a goin’ to say that there wa’nt no boy 
here, and you didn’t git no two telegrams, signin’ one, and then de- 
clarin’, when the other come, that you couldn’t sign it cause you'd jest 
hurt yir wrist ; if #af’s what ye was a goin’ ter say, don’t ye say tt— 
oe f came with the boy, right to ¢hzs very gate; and J know ye 
gotit!” 

A swift change came over the woman’s face. 

“Tf you were with him, as you say,” she said suspiciously, ‘* why 
did not you come in then, and say all this ?” 

“Well, I'll tell ye, mum.” He put his foot upon the round of a chair 
near him, and rested an elbow upon the uplifted knee. ‘“ Ye see, by 
the time he had got his story owned up—he was kind a backward 
about it, ’cause he knowd I’d jaw him—by the time he’d told it, we 
was a’most home, and his time bein’ out fer the day he didn’t haf to go 
to the office no more till this mornin’, and he didn’t haf to take his 
book till Ze went ; ’cause each boy has his own book, ye see.” 

“Humph!” sniffed the woman for answer. ‘‘ You'd better go away, 
old man, or I’ll call the coachman to put you out. It’s my belief that 
you're crazy.” 

“Me crazy!” The man spoke like one aggrieved, and, as he went 
on, he waxed pathetic, almost tearful. ‘‘ Now, mum, don’t ye think 
I’m meanin’ to blame you for nothin’; I don’t mind yer flyin’ out at 
me a little ; that’s nateral enough—fer wimmin folks, lord bless em! 
But jes’ let me tell ye how it zs, an’ then maybe ye'll see things dif- 
ferent. Ye see we're poor folks, and there ain’t over much work fer 
Bill and me, in Pomfret, so we want to go west, out where Bill’s big 
brother is. He’s wrote us that he can git me a light job, easy enough ; 
and, if Bill ’ud bring him a recommend from the folks he’s workin’ fer 
here, he kin git him inter the office out there most like. And then, 
right now, when we was wantin’ to git the recommend, ’cause I’ve lost 
my job here, or rather, the job that wus promist me, 7#zs comes 
u as ” 

ri Whom have you worked for?” she broke in keenly. 
“ Wal—lI’ve been doin’ kind of odd jobs fer quite a time back, but a 
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week or two ago, Mr. Baird, he’s the banker, ye know, keeps lots of 
horses, and—” 

“Yes, yes I know enough about him.” 

“Yedew? Wal,so dew I, zow, fer he promist to give mea berth in 
luis stables in place of the feller he turned off, and then he turned plum 
yound and took another feller—a sprig alittle younger than me, and so 
I’m out. These rich folks don’t care how we labourin’ men git on, 
durn’em! And / don’t—” 

“* Look here,” broke in the woman, “I want you to stop this talk and 
go ! ” - 

“ Sartin, sartin! I was jest goin’ to say that when Bill an’ me goes 
to the office to tell ’em we’re goin’ west, they’ll ask fur his book. An’ 
then we'll haf to tell’em that the lady wouldn’t sign it. And then— 
poor Bill won’t git no recommend.” He opened the book, and, sud- 
denly stepping forward, presented it again with the stub of pencil. 
“Please jest put yer name right thar, mum,” he said in a wheedling 
tone. 

She struck the book so suddenly, and sharply, that it-flew from his 
hand. 

“JT won’t hear another word from you!” she flashed; “go this 
moment ! ” 

He picked up the misused book and put it in his pocket with slow 
movement, and a melancholy shake of the head, and without an 
answering word turned and walked to the door as if about to go. 
With his hand upon the latch he paused, 

“T swanny! what a forgetful old fool I’m gittin’ ter be!” he ex- 
claimed, turning back. “If I didn’t enamost fergit that messige.” 

The woman started. i 

“What message?” she asked quickly. 

“Why, you see,’ he began in his former slow drawl, “I was around 
ter Mr. Baird’s, a tryin’ ter see, if he wouldn’t let me have half a 
month’s pay—or anyway a week’s, and—” 

“Stop,” stamping her foot fiercely. ‘‘The message!” and she put 
out her hand. 

“?Tain’t writ,” he said ; and then with sudden dryness, “I s’pose 
they knowed you couldn’t sign fer it. Mr. Baird was on the pint of 
sendin’ that new man o’ his’n, but I jest licked in and said I’d do his 
arrend, fer I was comin’ up here anyway—I’d a come anyhow jest ter 
spite that new man, ye see. Wal, I see yer kind o’ impatient ; maybe 
I de a leetle long-winded ; some like a old woman, ain’t 1? Wal—Mr. 
Baird, he says, ‘Tell Miss Savrity that her master and mistress are 
here, an’ they will be out to Beechwood to-morrer.’ He says, ‘ Tell 
her they sent her a telegram, and there wa’nt no one to meet ’em—an’ 
they want to know w*hy zt didwt come.’” 

Sarita clinched her hands in-a gesture very emphatic and very 
French, and turned her back upon the tantalising old man for a mo- 
ment; then she turned again, and her tone was changed when she 
asked, “Are you going back to Mr. Baird’s ?” 

“No, I ain't.” Somehow their respective tones had become re- 
versed. “J/’m going to that telegraph office. I’m mighty sorry ye 
won’t own to gitten that message, mum. I’ve got ter stand by my 
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neffy, and then I s’pose they'll go ter quiryin’ round, ter see who’s told 
the truth, an’ who fazw’¢. Durn the luck! I wisht I’d a got that 
money out of old Baird; I’d take Bill and start west to-morrow; I 
ain’t never had no luck in Pomfret nohow. I’m right sorry ye won’t 
sign, mum; seems if ’twas easy nuff fer ye fus¢ time.” . 

A flash of triumph came into the woman’s eyes, as if she saw sud- 
denly a way out of a difficulty. 

“Look here,” she said, “did that boy tell you that J signed that 
book?” 

“*Yes—m.” 

“That he sew me sign it?” 

The man seemed struck with a disconcerting idea ; he hesitated. 

“Wal,” he drawled at last, “now’t I recol/ec¢, he didn’t jest say’t he - 
seen ye, but he sed this’ere. ‘I went ter the door,’ ses he, ‘an’ I gin 
her the messige an’ this book?” 

“ Ah!” with a long breath of triumph. “You see he gave me the 
book and I took it in. He was out on the door-stone. He never saw 
the book szgned, and 7 didn’t sign it.” She came a step closer, and 
actually smiled in his face. 

Madam Sarita was a clever woman and not easily deceived, but she 
could have no reason for doubting the story of the man before her. 
She had lived long in Pomfret, but she had come little in contact with 
the townspeople, save as they came in her way at Beechwood. 

Of aristocratic Pomfret she knew much, for the best of its aristocracy 
were often in Lysander Deering’s stately drawing-rooms; and she 
knew, more or less, the servants of these. But she was exclusive, and, 
in spite of her long sojourn, a foreigner still. In all the years she had 
passed under the Deering roof she had never formed an intimacy out- 
side that roof. How could she imagine, then, that an imposture could 
be perpetrated upon her in this bold fashion. She did not doubt the 
old man, nor his story, and her one thought, as she stood smiling 
there, was, “ Could she rely upon him, if she obtained his promise ?” 

She had not yet given up the battle; and she meant to use this 
“ tmbectle,’ as she mentally named him. There was no other way. 

And so, after much seeming reluctance, and an extorted promise, 
madam yielded, and made her confession, with tears in her eyes—real 
tears. 

And this it was! Madam had not been a/ome when the first message 
came. One of the maids, who lived not far away, happened to have 
run in, for she was now at her home taking her vacation ; and it was 
she, this maid, who had signed the book then. But, #z@_foz, when the 
next one came, madam was alone, and fez it was that she had told 
that little fib, for although she could write very well, oh, guzte nicely 
indeed, in her own native French, in Evg/ish she could not write even — 
her own name. That English was so hard! And now he had forced 
her to own this, she would deg him ever to tell the awkward little 
secret. For people would think her so pitifully ignorant, which zead/y, 
in her own tongue, she was 702.” 

And then came the finale. If he would promise to take his nephew 
and go away, aé once, before there could be any chance for questions, 
she would willingly pay his fare; his and the boy’s; she did not care 
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for the money, so that these people of Pomfret, who knew French no 
better than she knew English, should not be able to laugh at her. 

And this point having been reached, matters were easily settled. 

“ Well,” mused Murtagh, as, moving slowly as befitted his assumed 
_ age, he walked away from Beechwood, “Ihave satisfied myself. I 
know she received and destroyed the telegram ; and, knowing that 
_ Mr. Deering and his family would arrive to-day, did not lift a finger 
in preparation for their reception, nor send the carriage to meet them. 
And I know that she has declared, and will declare, that she never 
received the message. But that’s all I know. Why was this done ? 
And will it be for good or ill?” 

He quickened his pace as he found himself cut off from sight of 
Beechwood by the screening shade of the park. But not too much, 
for he was still upon Beechwood ground, and he was never recklessly 
daring, except under necessity ; and he continued to muse. 

She is too clever a woman not. to take measures to find out if the 
boy has left the telegraph office ; but she will not do it openly, and 
will not be likely to speak of me. The boy shall be got safely out of 
her way. If she should have reason for thinking we were still in Pom- 
fret, she would be upon her guard, and her little game, whatever it 
may be, will be so much the harder for me to unearth. I must get 
Mr. Baird to give Will Green a job on that farm of his. The boy’s so 
crazy over a horse that he will be very willing to go; especially as he 
finds the telegraph business so hard on his legs.” 

Murtagh had learned from the boy that he was, in truth, an orphan, 
and lived with an uncle; and he had used these materials, as we have 
seen. He was right, too, in surmising that Master Green would be 
glad of a change of occupation, which should bring him into that con- 
genial haven for most boys, a well-appointed stable. 

Mr. Baird was also amenable to reason. He did not precisely re- 
quire a boy at his country place, but, nevertheless, Will Green found 
himself, two days later, enjoying a sinecure at Rose Farm as assistant 
stable-boy. As for the spurious uncle, who had troubled Madam 
Sarita’s peace, he was not seen in Pomfret after that day. 

A few days later she proved Murtagh a shrewd guesser, if not a 
prophet; for she appeared at the telegraph office with some clever 
pretext, and assured herself, by coolly asking after the “nice boy ” who 
had brought messages to Beechwood, that Will Green, and therefore, 
of course, his “idiot old uncle,” had left Pomfret. After which she 
breathed freely, and dismissed from her mind what had threatened to 
be an unpleasant menace. 

In the morning of the day following that of their arrival, Mrs. Deer- 
ing drove to Beechwood in Mr. Baird’s carriage, the useful new man 
being upon the driver’s seat. 

Sitting thus, Murtagh, a very different personage from the uncle of 
Billy Green, and feeling secure from recognition, saw Sarita come 
forth in haste to greet her returning lady; and heard, with interest, 
her voluble welcome, and her expressions of regret for the untoward 
accident of the lost telegram. 

“T am so more than sorry, Mrs. Deering,” she declared. “It is 
wrong to have those careless little boys to run the errands, such 
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errands! He has already been sent away, I am told, for his careless 
ways. And do you know,” opening wide her dark eyes, “the dad 
boy declared to them that he had gzvez to me the telegraph message. 
Such a falsehood !” 

“ Let it pass, Sarita,” said her mistress calmly. ‘And let us go in. 
I hope you have sent for the servants ; I telegraphed for Mrs. Merton 
from New York, I think she will arrive to-morrow.” 

It was settled that Mr. Deering should continue the guest of Mr. 
Baird until the house at Beechwood was open, and the servants in 
their places ; and he was very willing to remain. After a day’s rest 
he came out stronger, and with more energy than they had dared 
hope to see him display ever again. 

The charge, against one of his own blood, of a foul murder, had 
aroused in him a hot indignation, and awakened a strong purpose to 
do battle for his brother’s son; and the shock, the effect of which they 
had feared as a deadly blow, had only startled him, as the tocsin call 
arouses the brave to the defence of his own. 

He heard the story of Joe Matchin’s murder with sincerest 
sorrow for the victim ; and he would have nothing less than the full 
and complete account of Bruce Deering’s part, active and passive, in 
the wretched drama. He heard it from Baird, from the clergymen, 
and from John Redding, then— 

‘‘T have had the story from three points of view,” he said. “And 
I think I have grasped it in all its bearings. /Vow—I must see 
Bruce.” 

The young man, who,. knowing his uncle had arrived, had yet held 
himself aloof, came at once when summoned, his head proudly erect. 
But when their eyes met, the mask of pride fell, the haughty look 
forsook the young man’s face, it flushed and paled, and the fine mouth 
was tremulous as he felt the grasp of his uncle’s hand. 

“ Bruce, my boy,” the elder said, still holding his hand, ‘‘I am glad 
to see you come to me with your head erect ; a false charge can’t take 
away a man’s honour!” 

“Uncle,” responded Bruce Deering, “it’s like death to me, to feel 

that through me dishonour has come upon your name.” 
_ “If dishonour had come to me, to my name and yours, boy, it 
would de death to me, I verily believe. Dishonour, Bruce, comes 
through our deeds, not through our misfortunes. You have encountered 
misfortune, cruel misfortune ; but your friends know you. You do not 
stand alone, and this base charge shall be thrown in the teeth of your 
accusers. Don’t doubt that you shall be vindicated. Sit down, Bruce; 
we may as well talk this over at once.” 

An hour later, when Bruce arose to go, his uncle caught his hand. 

“Bruce, I wish you had stayed at Beechwood,” he said, “though I 
daresay you found it dreary enough.” 

“No, I cared little for that; though that I missed you all, goes 
without saying. But I knew you had confidence in Sarita, and 
Theron, and—I’ll tell you just how I happened to come down to the 
office, uncle. It’s really very simple, and I’m sure you would have 
done the same in my place,” He uttered a short laugh. “It’s all be- 
cause of Mrs. Merton’s deafness. You see, I was sitting in the 
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morning-room some ten days after you left, and it was so late, and I 
had lingered so long, that I daresay they thought I had gone. But 
while I still sat at table, I heard Sarita’s voice in the next room, Mrs. 
Merton’s sitting-rcom ; she was talking of Mrs. Merton’s visit—the old 
lady was going next day-——and telling her how much the two maids 
and Saunders longed for a holiday ; and while she expressed her own 
perfect willingness to remain, she ad sympathise with the others who 
had homes and friends they would be glad to see.” 

“Yes, yes! And then you must announce forthwith that it would 
be more convenient for you to live down town ; and you bade them all 
go and enjoy themselves,” smiled his uncle. “ Didn’t you now?” 

“ Something like it, Uncle Lys. You gave me full plenipotentiary 
powers, you know ; and then, it dd seem like unnecessary pomp for 
one lone bachelor to live there with butler, cook, and two housemaids, 
to say nothing of—” 

“Yes, yes! I know. J don’t blame you, only —I wish you hadn’t!” 

“Surely you don’t blame poor Sarita for saying what she never 
meant me to hear?” 

“Bless you, no! Sarita is as fond of you as she is of Brook ; she’d 
only be too glad to immolate herself for you lads ; she always has been 
your vassal. Thisis what I wanted to get at; I want you now to come 
back home.” 

“Uncle Lys—please don’t ask that of me! I couldn’t now. Wait 
until this stigma is taken from me,—if it ever is. I can bear up alone; 
but to live, day after day, powerless to fight for or vindicate my 
honour, under the pitying eyes of those two women, I cannot.” 

The elder man urged his point with loving insistence, but he gave it 

up at last. 
- ‘Ym disappointed, Bruce,” he said. ‘‘ But I won’t pretend that I 
don’t understand your feelings ; I do, and I honour them! If it will 
not add to your comfort to be with us at Beechwood, I will say no 
more. You will come to us sometimes ?” 

“Tf you wish it, a// of you.” 

“We do wish it !—all of us,” said the other, and again their hands 
met in a strong clasp. 

As the days went on Mr. Baird found himself becoming more and 
more a walking encyclopzedia for his “‘new man.” And, though some 
of the inquiries addressed to him seemed, to him, to be “ beyond the 
question,” he answered all cheerfully, and no longer questioned his in- 
terrogator, who, as he saw full confidence established between them, 
explained himself less and less. 

A few days after the Deerings had left the Bairds’ mansion, and 
Beechwood was once more open to its friends, Murtagh sought the 
banker in his sanctum. 

“Mr. Baird,” he began, for he no longer wasted time upon prelimin- 
aries, “I learn, about town, that Bruce Deering has always lived at 
Beechwood until lately.” 

soa hat is true.” 

* Do you know why he does not go back?” 

Mr. Baird looked at him fixedly for a moment. 

"* Would you go back to such a house, in his place?” he asked. 
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‘*] hope not,” was the prompt answer; “nevertheless, I am asking for 
information.” 

“ And you shall have it.” And as Mr. Deering had told the story 
of his interview with Bruce, and its result, to him, he now retold it to 
the detective. 

“Julius Cesar !” Murtagh broke out at the end, “that woman crops 
up altogether too often !” 

“What woman?” 

“Madam Sarita, of course; who else? Don’t you see it? She 
lets Mr. Bruce hear her tell how much the servants need a holiday. 
Now, suppose that, for some reason which we do not yet understand, 
this woman wants the house to herself, don’t you see how well she has’ 
managed it. The housekeeper was going away, so, knowing well 
what to expect from young Deering once he knows, or thinks he 
knows, the situation, she waits her opportunity, and when he is within 
hearing, confides her sympathy for the overworked domestics to Mrs. 
Merton, who zs deaf, when she knows she will be overheard.” 

The banker’s face wore a look of amazement. 

‘ Murtagh, all this is an enigma to me. I shall not try to follow 
you. é; 

“Thank you. I hope you won’t—not yet. But Z mean to follow 
her. And to that end, Mr. Baird, I wish you would give me every 
possible opportunity to visit Beechwood. I want to know the servants, 
some of them—better.” 

“Tn the house of my friend’? ” quoted Mr. Baird, reproachfully. 

‘* For your friend’s friend’s sake,” replied the detective. 

‘* What must be shall be,” smiled the other. ‘ You are relentless, I 
see, Murtagh. I am in your hands.” 

+ And they will not let you fall or fail, if work and will can con- 
quer.” : 

As if by one accord, the two men grasped each other’s hands. 

As he was about to go, the detective stopped, when almost at the 
door, and turned back. 

“* There is a very little matter—(that is, little in itself; I can’t say 
how important it might become if I could only understand it)—that I 
don’t see a way to getting hold of.” 

“Ah! and what can it be?” 

“Simply this: from the little I heard at the station when your 
friends came—” 

“ And Miss La Mar ad not!” 

“And Miss La Mar did wo#. I understood that Miss Rodney had 
been asked to stop with Miss Wardell.” 

soclatueste 

“And that she had declined the invitation. Wait,” as Mr. Baird 
seemed about to speak; ‘‘I heard Mr. and Mrs.. Deering speak of 
this, and the lady expressed some wonder that the two telegrams, 
which, she said, had been sent at the same time, should have had such 
curious results. I remember her words. ‘ We,’ she said, ‘ wired Sarita 
that we were coming with Valentine, and ordered our carriage at the 
station, while Va/ wired, declining the invitation from Miss Wardell. 
We found no carriage in waiting ; natural result of a telegram lost; 
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while Val, her telegram being received, still finds Miss Wardell at the 
station.’ ” 

“Well,” said Mr. Baird, as the detective paused, “ what is the little 
question 2? 

‘Td like to know how Miss Wardell explained her presence at the 
station, having received her negative message.” 

“* Really,” said the banker, smiling again, “that zs a delicate point 
to investigate. Obviously, the persons who can best give the informa- 
tion are, first, Miss Wardell,”—Murtagh shrugged his shoulders— 
‘*and, last, Miss Rodney.” 

“Better.” 

‘¢But—who could ask Miss Rodney such a question? And how 
could such a question be explained? Positively, Murtagh, I know of 
only one person who could do a thing like that, and do it success- 
fully.” 

‘* Who is that—person ?” 

“‘ That person is Brook Deering, and he is in Europe.” 

“ And why is he especially qualified?” 

“Well, if you could see the lad, you would not need to ask the ques- 
tion. Brook Deering is one of those happily-constituted fellows who 
can take all sorts of liberties and still be popular. There’s a sort of 
sunny 0072 homme about the fellow that disarms criticisms. Jove! I 
wish Brook Deering was at home, if only to cheer up Bruce and stand 
his friend.” 

Murtagh was silent a moment, then— 

“Got his picture ?” he asked. 

“Yes, I’ve got his picture ; wait a moment, I’ll show it you.” 

He left the room, returning in a moment with a half-length photo- 
graph of the size and shape known as panels. 

“There he is,” he said, “and a good-looking fellow, too.” 

It was the picture of a young man, slender and graceful, with his 
handsome head thrown back and slightly turned aside. The features 
were almost too perfect, the eyes fine, the full-curved lips smiling 
beneath the short moustache ; the hair, falling in short waves over his 
forehead, showed light even in the picture. 

“Blonde?” That was all Murtagh said as he gave back the 
picture. 

** Blonde ; yes—a handsome fellow. You may search the country, 
and you won’t find two such handsome fellows as these cousins, Brook 
and Bruce Deering.” 

“To judge from “that picture you must be right,” said Murtagh ; and, 
Mr. Baird having laid the picture down, he took it up again and 
scrutinised it more intently than at first. “I rather admire dark men 
myself. Now, your Bruce Deering is, to look at, a man without a flaw— 
physical perfection ; and—yes—one might say the same of this chap, 
only, somehow, he has not such a look of strength, of power—I would 
not call ¢#zs one an athlete.” He put the picture down, and suddenly 
changed the subject. “If I should come up missing at any time, Mr. 
Baird, and such a thing might happen—if I can catch on toa clue to 
follow, or, that I caz follow—if this happens, and I should be in haste, 
or unable to communicate with you for any reason, when you miss me, 
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g9%t@ my room and look under the carpet, which you will find 'ecse 
Just under the table that stands between the two windows ; you'll pro- 
bably find news of me there—if not, look in the mail. Good-night.” 


CHAPTER XII. 
ORA AND VALENTINE, 


THERE had been no intimacy between Valentine Rodney and Ora 
Wardell at any time during their acquaintance. The two girls had 
been educated at different schools, and when Miss Wardell made her 
appearance in society two years in advance of Valentine, the latter was 
stilla school-girl. Then had come Valentine’s emancipation and home- 
coming, and this was followed soon by Ora Wardell’s second European 
journey, accompanied by a chaperon in the person of an aunt from 
Boston, with the learned and loftily tolerant Boston manners, and 
altogether az fa7t. 

Gossip had named them rivals, but Valentine had passed her first 
year of social freedom as gaily as the gayest bird, though with none of 
the bird’s spring longings for a mate, and had enjoyed each month of 
the twelve as only a healthy and heart-free maiden can, when she has 
beauty, friends, and fortune, and is seventeen. 

During the first six months of the twelve, Val Rodney and Ora 
Wardell were often thrown together as belles of the same little circle 
must be. And if Ora, thé stately, had felt a single jealous pang or any 
bitterness of spirit towards the bright déou¢ante—who certainly had 
monopolised many of the moments which, before her coming, hand- 
some Brook Deering had devoted to her regal self—she made no sign, 
and if, in those days, she had never sought Val’s society, neither had 
she shunned it, meeting and greeting her always with well-bred 
courtesy, with smiles and light exchange of social greetings, always 
adding, when Valentine’s charms were lauded in her presence, her own 
ready word of praise, gracefully given ; and certain it was that, if Miss 
Wardell had retired from the field as one foreseeing defeat and un- 
willing to face it--and this is what the gossips said she had done—she 
made a graceful retreat: paying a farewell call at Beechwood, and 
making her adieus in a frank, friendly, cordial manner, which should 
have disarmed criticism, had the critics been there to see. At Beech- 
wood there had been no criticisms. 

It was not so surprising, then, that Ora Wardell, having learned by 
accident that Valentine was returning to a home not yet ready to 
receive her with due ceremony, should at once offer the hospitalities 
of Wardell Place. 

Still, it was a surprise to Val—she could hardly have told why, and 
she had declined the invitation, not because of that supposed antagon- 
ism, but because she preferred, for reasons of her own, solitude and her 
own thoughts, just at that time. 

To Brenda she had explained her refusal in these words : 

“T don’t want society, Brenda, dear. Pomfret will have but one 
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topic now,—poor Matchin’s murder and Bruce’s trouble. I don’t want 
to talk about these things, nor to hear them talked about.” 

But when the failure of the Deering carriage fairly forced her into 
acceptance of Miss Wardell’s invitation, she had yielded with pleasant 
grace, and found her visit less difficult and more. agreeable than she 
had imagined possible. 

Of course the dreaded topic must be touched upon, and Ora Wardell 
opened the subject promptly. But she did not linger over it. She 
told her little story of what she termed ‘‘that long to be remembered 
night,” spoke feelingly of the hapless victim, uttered a few indignant 
words in condemnation of the accusers of Bruce Deering, declared her 
belief in him and her faith in his ultimate triumph over misfortune ; 
and then she drew away from the subject, not abruptly, but with evi- 
dent intention. It would seem that she had no more desire to discuss 
the affairs of Bruce Deering, at least with Valentine, than had Valentine. 

This little which was said was gotten over at luncheon, soon after 
the arrival; and the remainder of the day had been passed in quiet. 
Valentine, who was really fatigued, gladly accepting the suggestion of 
her hostess that she rest a part of the afternoon at least. 

“You look weary,” Ora had said kindly ; “I can imagine how you 
have all been aroused out of your usual quiet and content by the late 
happenings ; and then this hurried journey. Don’t think that I want 
to weary you with my society. You know I always occupy myself; I 
have learned that it is the only way, if I am to live in comfort and 
content in this big house, with only. Mrs. Ferries and the servants. 

“Thank you,” Valentine responded, “I am tired; I will take you 
at your word.” And then, as she observed a book in Ora’s hand, 
*“You read as much as ever?” 

“More if anything. But this is a music book—church music. 
Since they put in that fine new organ at St. Mark’s, I have taken much 
pleasure in playing for them. I think, if you really care to sleep, I 
will go to the church and practise for an hour.” 

When Valentine had gone to her repose, Ora stood for some 
moments with the book in her hand, and her brow wrinkled with the 
intensity of her thoughts, just when she had wished her guest “‘sweet 
rest and a cheerful awakening,” outside the door of her room. Then 
she went down the hall and entered her own “den,” where she took 
from a desk some paper, which she slipped between the leaves of her 
book, and a fountain pen which she put in her pocket.” 

“T hate it! I fate zt horribly!” she muttered to herself as she left 
her room. 

Ten minutes later the grand organ of St. Mark’s was wailing out 
low, prolonged notes—notes that sounded like a dirge. 

That evening, after dinner, the two young women sat in the library 
and carried on a languid conversation. After a while the talk turned 
upon foreign lands, and then, naturally, to foreign travel. This led 
Miss Wardell to relate two or three amusing little experiences of her 
own. 

*“‘T was in Rome then,” she said at the conclusion of one of these, 
*and—oh ! by the way, I met Brook Deering in Rome. Did he tell 
you of our meeting?” 
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Valentine smiled faintly. 

“Brook and I have not corresponded,” she said ; “we have ex- 
changed a few notes at long intervals, but it has been a long time since 
he has favoured me with even a note. He writes to uncle very 
regularly, and occasionally to Brenda. And you saw him in Rome?” 

“Yes.” Ora drooped her eyelids and rocked slowly toand fro. “ We 
met several times. He called, in fact, and we went upon two or three 
excursions together.” She put out her slim, white hand and took up 
afan. “Brook was not looking well, I thought.” 

Valentine looked up quickly. « Oh, I am sorry to hear ‘that,” 
she said. “I have sometimes thought that Brook ought to know more 
about his father’s state of health. That he ought to come home, in 
fact. 

“Why!” Ora lifted her eyelids wide open now insurprise. “I sup- 
posed you were expecting him! He talked of coming home when / 
saw him last,in Rome, months ago! He talked of § surprising you. 
But I did not suppose he really meant ¢hat, although—” she paused 
as if embarrassed, and Valentine laughed and finished her sentence. 

“* Although it would be quite like Brook, to pop in upon Beechwood 
unawares, you think? I’m sure I agree with you.” 


As early as eight o’clock of the next morning Mr. Baird’s “new 
man” was waiting at the gate with his hand upon Lady Jane’s bridle, 
when Val Rodney came tripping swiftly toward him from the 
direction of Wardell Place, which was less than half-a-dozen blocks 

away. 

Seeing Lady Jane, she halted before the new man, and asked: “Is 
Mr. Baird going out?” and then stopped, seeing Mr. Baird himself 
emerge from the shrubbery on the other side of the gate and come 
toward her. 

‘Why, Miss Val,” he said cordially, ‘‘ you are an early visitor !” 

“T am not a visitor, Mr. Baird. I have come to ask if you can 
tolerate another tramp, at least until after luncheon. Miss Wardell is 
called away, by the 10.20 train to Churchill, to see a friend who is ill. 
And so I am come back to you.” 

“Oh, then you have not quarrelled with Miss Wardell?” he said 
jestingly. 

“No, indeed! Noram I likely todo so; don’t hopeit. I am not half 
so dangerous as I used to be, I assure you. And Miss Wardell urged 
me very hard to remain at Wardell Place, but of course I couldn’t do 
that. How is uncle?” 

‘Come in and see for yourself.” He drew her hand through his arm, 
and turned back toward the house, saying over his shoulder, ‘‘ Tie her, 
Ross. I'll not be long.” 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
A MUDDLE. 


TWENTY minutes later Mr. Baird came briskly through the gate again 
and paused beside Lady Jane. 

The sleek animal stood pawing the ground and nervously tossing 
her head. The reins, which he had seen last in the hands of his 
“new man,” had been slipped under the spring at the side of the dash- 
board, and Murtagh was nowhere visible. 

He had meant to send the horse back for the present, so that he 
might see a little more of his latest guest, who was a very welcome 
guest indeed. But as he was about to call Jerry, and put him in 
charge of the uneasy animal until Murtagh should choose to resume 
his post, he was accosted from the rear. Turning, he met Mr. Arden, 
his hand upon the gate. 

“Arden!” he exclaimed, as they greeted each other with cordial 
hand-clasp, “I’m glad it’s you! You're one of the very few men in 
Pomfret this morning whom our friend Deering will be really glad to 
Seer, 

“Tell me about him,” said the clergyman anxiously. “Is he able 
to talk freely? Is it safe—or allowed ?” 

“ Allowed, yes. Up to a certain point. But you shall see. The 
young doctor is still with him, and Liscom has already been here.” 

“And gone?” 

“And gone. Come in, man!” 

“Yes, in one moment. Tell me, has he been told—everything ?” 

“Concerning Matchin’s death—yes. And Bruce—they have met, 
you know. He weuldhave itso. He has heard it all—all the facts. 
But there’s one thing which we all tacitly ignore, and shall continue so 
to do—so long as it remains so baseless, so lacking a respectable 
voucher, even for its shadow.” 

“And that is—?” 

“ That is the miserable tale, which no one can trace home, about the 
quarrel with Matchin, and—about that girl.” 

“Eh—that! You have done well! Well indeed.” 

“Yes. Soitseemed to me. And yet—’ They had reached the 
broad piazza and were about to ascend the steps leading to the vesti- 
bule, when the banker turned, paused, and laid a hand upon his com- 
panion’s arm. “How that story is being blown about! Arden, 
there’s something uncanny in it! Why, it’s been taken up every- 
where, and has become so interwoven with the simple facts, and the 
circumstantial possibilities, that it’s making out a case which, from the 
outside point of view, sounds horribly plausible.” 

“T know it,” said the clergyman. ‘“‘And how long do you fancy it 
can be kept from the ears of Mr. Deering, once he is out of your 
house?” 

“Oh, it must come, of course! I wish I could understand it! It 
looks as if poor Bruce had an enemy somewhere.” 

“And sohehas. Iam sure of that. Oh—” 
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Someone had stepped out from one of the big French windows 
lower down, and now came rapidly toward them from behind the 
screening vines that grew all about the piazza. It was Val Rodney, 
and she spoke hurriedly while she put out her hand in greeting. 

“ How do you do, Mr. Arden. Uncle Lys has seen you through 
the library window, and you must not let him think you are preparing 
anything you may have to say. He is very sensitive—I have seen that 
in ten minutes—about reservations.” She looked wistfully from one to 
the other. ‘‘ You understand—you will pardon me?” 

“For being wiser than we—and more thoughtful?” queried the 
pastor gently, drawing her hand through his arm as they all three 
moved with some haste through the vestibule, and so into the presence 
of Lysander Deering, who was standing erect in the middle of the 
library, a look of strained expectancy upon his face. As it became 
apparent that there was nothing new concerning the one topic of in- 
terest to all, and that this visit of the good clergyman meant nothing 
more than friendly concern for himself, this strained look passed away, 
but his gaze was still earnest and anxious, and he at once plunged into 
the one all-absorbing topic. 

In their anxiety for his welfare, these leal and true friends had 
sought to keep from him this tale of trouble, with its menace of dis- 
honour ; but now that an unseen hand had thrust this thing upon him, 
for what sinister reason they could not guess ; and seeing that he-bore 
himself so gallantly, they willingly rehearsed each feature of the 
tragedy as they had seen it, and made all as clear to his mental vision 
as was possible. 

When Mr. Baird had shut up the bloody hatchet found in the vault, 
and Murtagh had carried away the fragment of linen with its com- 
promising initials, they had agreed that these two discoveries should 
not be made known—at least not yet. And so both hatchet and bit 
of linen had been spirited away, where no searching hand might 
chance upon them, to await developments. 

“The moment we admit a third party to our confidence,” Murtagh 
had said, “we make it impossible in case of trial to withhold these 
important witnesses. If it is to be young Deering’s trial, heaven 
knows there are witnesses enough. If we should ever be forced to 
believe him guilty, or, if we find the other man, we can then produce 
our ‘witnesses’; but we must know where and how they will fit first.” 

And to all of this Mr. Baird had agreed. 

““What 7 would give much to know,” ventured Valentine, who had 
been a silent listener while they were filling up for her guardian, as 
best they could, the gaps he had found here and there in their by no 
means complete narrative, “and it seems to me quite important, too, is 
this : who is the enemy, the snake in the grass, who sent Uncle Lys 
that letter? It was never a friend, although it was so signed.” 

“No,” agreed Mr. Deering, “it was never a friend.” 

Mr. Arden looked from one to another. He had not seen his friend 
Baird for two days, except for a passing word upon the street, and the 
fact of the anonymous letter had been kept between the two families 
and Murtagh: ‘I do not understand,” he said, and suddenly checked 
himself. 
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“ No—of course not.” Mr, Deering drew from a breast-pocket a- 


ellow envelope, and extended it to the minister. ‘‘ We have thought 
it best not to make it public property,” he said, ‘‘but it was an 
anonymous letter that informed me of—of matters in Pomfret. Baird, 
here, had simply let me know that Matchin was dead. It was ¢hzs 
that brought me home.” 
The letter was written ina cramped and uneven hand, evidently 
disguised, and it ran thus: 


‘Mr. DEERING,—I believe you are bein’ deceived for some reason: You will know best 
when I tell you that Joe Matchin was murdered, and that they say it was your nefew that 
done it. Knowin’ him likely to be arrested most any day, and without friends to see him 
through, I write to let you know the truth. 7hav’s strong proofs against your nefew, and 
you ort to be informed. If you ain’t already, I ain’t got anything against him nor you, so 1 


write this. 
* A FRIEND.” 


As Mr. Arden looked up from the perusal of this missive, a house- 
maid appeared at.the door. 

““Mr. Tom Wells, sir,” she began, with a little half curtsey. “He 
says he will not disturb you but a minute, sir.” 

The banker started up, glanced at the others, and sat down again. 

“Bring him in, Alice,” he said; then glancing again at his two 
friends, ‘“‘ Wells can hardly have a secret that we may not all hear. 
Eh, Wells?” for the new-comer was already in the doorway, and had 
heard his last words. 

“No, sir,” replied Wells, quite unabashed, as he bowed compre- 
hensively to all, and then brought his glance back to his host. “ What 
I came to Say, sir, is not much ; maybe it’s hardly worth troubling you 
about at all; but you told me to report if I caught on to anything—’ 

‘* Yes, yes,” broke in the banker, ‘“‘and #ave you found anything, 
Wells?” 

“Well, that’s as may be,” drawled Wells, with a quizzical half smile. 
“Maybe I’ve come with an old story. You see I ain’t been let very 
fur into the ring.” He glanced from face to face once more. “I’m 
takin’ it for granted that your fine detective that ye sent for has 
come, and been here among us right along. And, maybe, he’s had an 
eye upon Jonas Wiggins?” 

Valentine Rodney had left the room with the maid, when Wells had 
entered it, and, of the three men who listened to these words, Mr. 
Arden seemed most startled—most impressed. 

“Wiggins!” he exclaimed, “ah, I thought so.” Then he checked 
himself, and it was Mr. Deering who took up the word. 

“Wiggins? It’s anew nameto me, Wells. What does it mean?” 

But Wells still glanced from the others back to the face of Mr. 
Baird ; evidently he would take his orders from him. 

“We have heard nothing of Jonas Wiggins, either through our 
detective, or in any other way, Wells,” said Mr. Baird. “Tell us 


your story.” 
“Tt’s no great of a story,” began Wells, apparently satisfied that he 
was now properly launched. ‘‘ Maybe you remember, Mr. Arden, 


how Wiggins hung about that night—the night we found poor Matchin, 
I mean; and that he wasn’t none too willin’ to leave when Mr. Baird 
F 
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give the word to clear the place of all but such as he had picked to stay. 
Z noticed it hem, and I see that he was sulkin’.”. He turned toward Mr. 
Deering who had moved uneasily in his big chair, “I’m tellin’ this be- 
cause I want to explain how I come to take such a sort of interest in 
the feller and his doin’s, since—” 

“Go on, Wells,” broke in Mr. Baird, “tell it in yourown way. We 
are all interested.” 

‘““ By all means!” corroborated Mr. Deering ; and Wells resumed : 

“ve seen a good deal of Jonas Wiggins, off and on for a good 
while ; we’ve been neighbours, in fact, though we ain't now; and I 
never had much of an opinion of the skunk, beg yer pardon, sirs ; but 
I should have forgot all about him this time-—for I was pretty busy 
beatin’ the bushes with the boys, tryin’ to git a trace of the man that 
we're still wantin’ to find—if I hadn’t heard some remarks in the 
crowd, the mornin’ of the inquest, that set me to watchin’ Wiggins a 
little. Now, gentlemen, you’re wantin’ me to come to the point—and 
here it is. Jone Wiggins is up to some sort of mischief; either he 
knows somethin’ that he hasn’t told, somethin’ that he means to use 
when the time comes, or else he is playin’ a big game of bluff. One 
thing is certain, he is no friend to Mr. Bruce Deering.” 

Lysander Deering started and turned toward his partner. His face 
wore a flush, and his eyes were burning. 

“Baird,” he began briskly, “ perhaps Wells has found out one of 
those enemies of whom we were speaking only a short time ago! 
This Wiggins—can it be the man who was found in my grape arbour 
a couple of years ago, and who gave Brenda such a fright ?” 

“Oh!” cried Baird, -‘‘I had forgotten that circumstance! It’s the 
same man.” 

Mr. Deering turned back to Wells. 

“What do you know of this man?” he asked, “and how long have 
you known him ?” 

“About three years.” Wells seemed to be weighing his answers. 
“ He has not been in Pomfret longer than that. He’s a loafer by per- 
fesion ; only works now and then, and not long ata time. Big talker, 
and a deal of swagger. Drinks more or less every day, and has an 
occasional spree, when it’s all more and no less. And that’s one 
reason why I think there may be something behind all this big talk. 
When he’s sober he talks large about Matchin’s case; and he don’t 
hesitate to say that he ¢izzks Mr. Bruce Deering’s the man. But he’s 
careful not to show no spite, and talks big about justice and fair play 
and all that. But, in his cups, he sings another tune ; and now and 
then he drops a word that sets me to thinkin’ he say know something 
that ought to be got out of him before—” He paused, and glanced 
askance at Lysander Deering. 

“* Go on,” said the latter sharply. ‘* Before the case comes to trial, 
you mean ?” 

“ That’s it, sir ; and I just made up my mind I’d not let Wiggins have 
too long a string. I thought your detective ought to try and get some 
sort of a grip on the feller.” 

Mr. Arden had been a silent but very attentive listener, and now he 
leaned forward and fixed a keen gaze upon Wells. 
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“What do you mean by that, Wells?” he asked. ‘‘ Can you give 
the detective a clue?” 

“Umph!” replied the interrogated, “I might give him a /zmt.” 

Banker Baird got suddenly upon his feet. 

“Since we have gone thus far, Wells,” he said, “‘I may as well tell 
you that ‘my detective,’ as you call him, zs here, and quite near at 
hand; furthermore, he has expressed a wish to see you personally, 
and soon. I believe he thought you might help him if you would. I 
am by no means in his full confidence. I know no more of his plans 
than the merest outline; but he means to make himself known to you, 
so—wait here while I go and tell him you are at hand.” 

When their host had closed the door behind him, the three men 
left in the library were silent for some moments, each seemingly occu- 
pied with his own thoughts. Then, suddenly, Mr. Arden, that usually 
bland and serene personage, arose and began to pace to and fro in 
front of the long windows, silent still. 

A moment later, Lysander Deering lifted his head from the hand 
upon which it had been resting, and drew his chair nearer to Tom 
Wells. 

“Wells,” he began, “‘if you think you have a hold, a clue, upon 
this man Wiggins, I wish you could tell us what it is. No man can 
have a stronger interest in this hideous business than I. No one will 
do more to help solve the mystery which hangs about it.” 

“T only said the truth, sir, when I said I might give a hint. At one 
time they lived pretty close to us, Wiggins and his wife. You know the 
place, the old mill property, and the cottage just behind it. Wiggins 
lived six months in that cottage, and they used to quarrel like brute 
beasts. Sometimes she would let fly a speech that we would catch 
a’most word for word. Her voice was one of the carryin’ kind. If 
her flings an’ taunts meant anything, the feller has seen the inside of 
jail at some time, an’ he hasn’t always sailed under the name of 
Wiggins.” 

Mr. Arden had stopped his promenade, and now he made a quick 
stride and placed himself before the two men. 

“Wells,” he broke in, “you are a shrewd man. And since this 
person has been brought before us for discussion, and we can all trust 
each other, /ve a story to tell.” 

“What’s that?” The door had opened silently behind the clergy- 
man’s broad back, and Mr. Baird stood before them, a crumpled paper 
in his hand, 

“We are not done with surprises, it seems,” he said, holding up the 
bit of paper. “I found this in the room which our detective has 
occupied for a week or more, and in which I expected to find him. 
Listen :— 

*“*Dear Srr,—Am suddenly called away by first train. If am not back in three days will 
communicate.—M.’ 


“Short and sweet, you see. And evidently written in haste. Half- 
an-hour ago he had no thought of leaving town, I know. Something 
has occurred within that time.” 

In the momentary silence following upon this reading, Mr. Deering, 
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who sat directly before his partner, leaned toward him and held out 
his hand, which gesture Mr. Baird interpreted by placing in it the - 
half-sheet of paper. 

“T did not mean—” began Deering, and then stopped short, and 
they saw that he was reading something scrawled across the lower 
end, at the back of the note. There were four or five written lines, 
and as he read the last words they saw a shade of surprise and anxiety 
cross-his face ; then quickly he was upon his feet, thrusting the paper 
into the hands of Mr. Arden who stood nearest him. 

“Read it,” he said, sharply. 

The clergyman glanced inquiringly at Mr. Baird. 

‘*Read it,” nodded the latter. 

“Some one,” read Mr. Arden, “ought to keep near Mr. Bruce D 
for the next ¢wenty-four hours—he must not umderstand—but there 
must de 20 chance for an interview between him and ¢hat man Wiggins. 
Explain when I see you.” 

The clergyman let the hand holding the paper drop at his side. 

“This seems strange,” he ventured. 

“Strange!” echoed Mr. Deering. 

“Very strange!” came from the banker; but Tom Wells spoke to 
the purpose, turning toward the “ Parson.” 

““Wasn’t you a-going to say something or nuther about Jonas 
Wiggins a minute ago here?” he questioned. 

“ Yes,” assented Mr. Arden, “and I’ll say it now, at once.” He moved 
back as he spoke, and looked at Mr. Deering. ‘‘ Won’t you sit again, 
sir?” he suggested. 

“Yes, yes!” said the old man, hastily seating himself. “Sit down, 
sit down all! Now, parson, out with it,” nervously. watching Wells 
return to his former seat. ‘‘ This plot seems thickening rapidly out of 
nothing.” 

“The man Wiggins seems to come out strong at least. Now, here’s 
my contribution to the general muddle. I suppose, brother Baird, you 
have, in telling Bruce’s story, mentioned my sudden exit from the 
young man’s room on the night—” 

“Of the discovery?” broke in Mr. Deering. ‘‘ Yes, he did—he 
did !” 

“‘We’re all human, brother Arden,” smiled Mr. Baird. ‘If you 
had not requested me afterward, not to question you about your sudden 
bolt, I might have thought it of less importance.” 

“Of its possible importance I am not prepared to speak,” returned 
Mr. Arden; “but this is what I was about to relate: as we approached 
young Deering’s rooms, you,” nodding toward Mr. Baird, “were in 
advance with our host. ‘The two young men—” 

“ What young men?” broke in Mr. Deering, almost querulously. 

“Mr. Morse and John Redding.” 

“ Surely—surely--my memory zs slippery. Go on, sir.” 

“In following I had fallen a little, perhaps eight or ten feet, behind 
the others, and anyone seeing us might easily have supposed I was 
not of the party. As Deering and the others passed into the shadows 
of the outer entrance, I fancied that I saw something—a shadow—be- 
hind the tall tree not far from the door, I had hastened my steps 
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seeing you so much in advance of me, and was by no means certain 
that I had not fancied the movement; but as I entered behind the 
others, I was almost szve that I heard a low, quickly-drawn breath, as 
of one who breathes hard after haste or exertion, and strives to sup- 
press all sound of it. At the time it seemed scarcely worth speaking 
of. It might be some person wishing to avoid strangers. At any 
rate, if there were a presence near, I did not for a moment connect it 
with our party chem.” 

“Then! Ah!” Mr. Deering could scarcely control his impatience. 
“After that?” 

“After!” Mr. Arden again looked toward Mr. Baird. ‘You may 
recall that my seat, I being the last to enter, or by other chance, was 
quite near the door?” 

The banker nodded. 

“And while Mr. Redding was speaking, I distinctly heard a faint 
sound in the hall without; it was a step; I was near enough to hear a 
step without, even if it were a light one. And, a few moments later, 
I changed my position, moving my chair yet nearer the door. I was 
sure that nothing said in the room could be heard outside, for all 
spoke in guarded tones; and when I had changed my position nothing 
within could be seen through the keyhole; but all at once I became 
conscious of a strong desire to open that door and to spring out. I 
felt that. I must know who it was that, as I was now certain, had 
dogged us up the stairs, and was now playing the eavesdropper. It 
could scarcely be a friend, and, suddenly, the thought, ‘if not a friend, 
then an enemy,’ determined me to see that enemy’s face. Just then 
came a sound which convinced me that the listener was about to go 
away, and I rushed after him. The spy was in full retreat, and almost 
down the stairs; but he tripped, or stumbled, and in a trice I had him 
so tight that I almost choked him, and so disqualified him for a wit- 
ness to his own misdeeds. It was Jonas Wiggins, and he was very 
nearly drunk.” He paused a moment, and again came the sharp 
questioning voice : 

“ What did you get out of him?” 

“Very little, but the fellow convinced me that he was playing a 
part, intoxicated as he surely was. At first he attempted to explain 
or seemed trying to, and I led him to the tree where I had first seen 
his shadow, stood him up with his back against it, and asked him why 
he was prying there. He began with a maudlin whine, he ‘was 
doing no harm, meant it all for good, wanted to see Mr. Bruce Deering, 
wanted to /e// something—/ad something ; meant to be a friend, 
wanted to tell— And here the fellow suddenly broke off, and was 
evidently making an effort to pull himself together. From that mo- 
ment, drunk though he undoubtedly was, the fellow was playing a 
part, and grew more tipsy every moment. I have had some experi- 
ence of drunken men, and Wiggins, I became assured, was not too 
drunk to be crafty ; he had let himself utter a word too much, and he 
began a long, wandering, senseless tale, to drive from my mind, I sup- 
pose, all thought of his first utterances. I saw that it was useless to 
try to draw from him that which he was now bent upon concealing, so 
I marched him a goodly distance from young Deering’s door, gave 
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him some good, and more or less threatening, advice, and left him to 
go home, as he could very well do, I knew—” 

“And you got no hint of his meaning ?” queried the elder Deering. 

“No hint at that time. A few days after, he approached me with 
great pretence of shamefacedness, and made a very amusing effort to 
draw from me such idea as I might have formed of his visit to Deer- 
ing’s quarters, and his purpose. He assured me that he didn’t 
remember in the: least why he went there ; and only had a faint re- 
membrance of so going, through my last admonishing words, which, 
he declared, clung to him and fairly sobered him. When we parted, 
after that second and last interview, I was more than ever convinced 
that he went to Deering’s rooms for a purpose, and that not a friendly 
one ; beyond this I cannot go.” 

When he had ceased speaking there was a long silence in the 
library, and four grave faces interchanged anxious, inquiring glances. 

Then Mr. Arden spoke again. 

“T may as well add,” concluded he, “‘ that, at the time, I was both 
puzzled and uneasy. I could not forget the man, his appearance, his 
strange, maundering words, and his drunken efforts to take them 
back when too late. I believed the man meant mischief, and, from 
the first, hoped that I might see my way to something more definite, 
something which would enable me to guess, at least—and to tell this 
story, which, naked and alone, amounted, after all, to nothing more 
than my own half-formed interpretation of a drunken man’s meaning.” 

“Wal,” put in Wells, rising and giving himself a shake, ‘‘ you've 
found something to encourage ye to tell it out, parson. Three times 
an’ out, they say. First my yarn—then the detective chap’s leettle 
word of warnin’, n’now comes your leettle adventer.” He turned 
sharply to Mr. Baird, ““Kin ye make any use of me jest now?” he 
asked. 

“One moment,” interposed Lysander Deering. “Let us first consider 
my nephew. I mean to go to him at once, and, Baird, I rely upon 
yourself and Mr. Arden here, to help me keep the boy zz sight; as 
for this fellow Wiggins, if he is kept away from Bruce until your. 
detective returns, what matters the rest ?” 

Mr. Baird seemed to ponder ; then he rejoined, “I think you may 
be right; and was considering whether Murtagh might not be 
hindered, rather than helped, if, in our zeal, we followed up Wiggins 
so closely as to let him see that we were dogging him. What de 
you think, Wells?” 

“‘ Wal,” assented Wells, “I think ye may be most likely right ; so 
long’s you keep Mr. Bruce Deering out of his way, I sh’d say ’twould 
be quite enough ter keep an eye on Wiggins, so’s to know where he 
spends his time, and be able to report it, without makin’ any attemp’ 
to interfere with him in any way. That is, if you'll keep Deering out 
of his way, I’ll keep track of his goin’s an’ doin’s, and guarantee ’t he 
won't never suspect me of runnin’ on his beat. What d’ye ye say? 
dl haf ter be goin’.” 

They were soon agreed, and quickly separated, each man having 
his part to play. 

“T really think,” said Mr, Baird when they were about to separate, 
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“that Murtagh will feel quite satisfied with our little bit of amateur 
work.” And he set out at once to, do his share, in arranging for Mr. 
Detective Murtagh—when he should return and be made acquainted 
with their forty-eight hours’ campaign—what that astute officer would 
not, and ad not, hesitate to pronounce a ‘“‘ confounded—unmitigated-— 
muddle /” 


CHAPTER XIV. 
BRENDA MEETS A FOE. 


ALL that Tom Wells had said of Jonas Wiggins was true and much 
more. The man had been an inhabitant of Pomfret for nearly three 
years, idle for the most part, intoxicated often, and, at such times, 
surly, rather than social, and quite apt to stagger homeward at a 
certain stage of his intoxication,—that stage at which men are apt to 
become loquacious, and more confiding than, in their moments of 
** sober second thought,” they like to think of. 

Aside from the occasional doing of “ odd jobs” about town, Wiggins 
seemed to have no occupation, or source of livelihood, save and except 
that of hunting. And there had even been times when there had 
arisen something akin to rivalry between himself and Tom Wells, who 
was, in truth, a mighty hunter, and who owned a modest farm, which, 
being “let for cash,” furnished its owner ample, if simple, support, 
while he gave all his active moments to gun and rod, and other 
outdoor occupations, which took him far afield, and made him 
wondrous well acquainted with Pomfret’s surroundings. 

Wiggins, on the other hand, made his appearance as a Nimrod, as 
well as in the character of labouring man, interchangeably, and semi- 
occasionally ; being, in the interim, rather quiet than ‘otherwise, 
seldom boisterous, even when mingling with those who were notably 
so ; and, at no time, even at his worst, an actual disturber of the peace. 

Very few questioned what he did with his idle moments, and fewer 
still could have given satisfactory information. Indeed, among his 
fellows—those who, like himself, drank a little, more, or much, as the 
case might be, and idled more or less-—there had sprung up, because 
of their similar tastes and pursuits, a sort of brotherhood. And 
Wiggins, because of a crude knowledge of the world, which he seemed 
to possess, and a certain sly shrewdness, and rough sharpness of 
tongue, which, among them, passed for wit, had become something ot 
a leader among these roughs and ne’er-do-wells of Pomfret. And he 
was set down by them as ‘‘no slouch of a talker;” “a bad un ter 
beat with a gun;” and “sorter shiftless round home.” This last 
proposition founded upon the oft-repeated statements of certain 
neighbours that J/rs. Jonas was often seen ‘‘a-choppin’ her wood,” 
and Jonas himself, “ zever.” 

The Wiggins family, consisting of but the two members, lived in a 
small cottage, scarcely more than a hut, in the very outskirts of the 
town, and on this particular day, at the very moment when the four 
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men in Banker Baird’s library were discussing the dubious, not to say 
suspicious, doings of the head thereof, —head but by courtesy in this 
case,—the pair were at home, and unusually occupied. 

As a rule, when Jane began to berate Jonas, because of some wrong, 
real or fancied, that lord of creation demonstrated his ability to rule 
his own household, by rising, when he could do so; and, with a step 
which became more haughty as it grew less steady, strode from the 
room, which, in reality, constituted the house; kicking at anything 
which chanced in his victorious path. 

To-day, however, Wiggins sat astride his most reliable chair, stationed 
squarely in the middle of the room; and the valiant Jane knew, by a 
certain dogged upward and outward reach of his ugly chin, that, this 
time, there was a battle to fight, to win, or to lose. 

“T tell ye,” she was declaiming with an angry sparkle in her eye, 
“you're jest makin’ a fool of yerself ’n’ 7 know it. First place, ye ain’t 
sober’n’ you know tt!” 

“Uh! Ain’tI]?” hesneered. “Now, how—” 

“Cause ye ain't. Nor ye hain’t hardly drawed a veal truly sober 
breath since, lemme see, not since that night—” 

The man sprang up, and caught her by the shoulder. 

“Drop that!” he cried with an oath. ‘‘ Drop it, or—” he let a 
clenched fist, close under her nose, complete the sentence. 

“Pooh!” She tossed her head and flung herself away from him. 
‘* Sometimes ye ken be the meachinest, Jone Wiggins! Jest as if 
’twas goin’ to hurt ye to speak about that night, jest ’tween you and . 
me! But ¢hat ain’t the question. I tell you ’tain’t the right time ter 
go to young Deering ; an’ it’s best to go to the woman, anyhow. She’s 
the one to shell out liberally ; and 7 know jest how to git at the hull 
matter. Jest let #ze alone, ter manage a woman like ¢hat/” 

Wiggins went unsteadily back to his seat. 

“ There ain’t no use of argyment,” he snarled; “thing’s #z¢7e—ain’t it ? 
—didn’t I find it, say?” 

“‘Oh, yes!” she jeered. ‘‘ You found it, an’ you daresent keep it 
about ye half-an-hour, and so came runnin’ home to me—good job, 
too, drunk as you was ’fore mornin’!” 

** All the same,” he persisted, doggedly, ‘‘it’s mzne. JZ found it.” 
The leer with which he finished this declaration seemed to rouse the 
woman to fury. 

“Maybe ye found it, an’ maybe ye come by it some other way,” she 
insinuated, coming close before him with hands upon hips, ‘‘ but /ve 
got zt, and I’m goin’ to keep it, to make a sensible use of.” 

-The man half raised himself from the chair, and lounged heavily back 
again, letting his chin fall upon his crossed arms, which rested upon 
the chair-back. 

This worthy couple had been engaged in an altercation which began 
soon after the man’s return from his favourite “saloon,” at an unusu- 
ally early hour. And, if the woman had not been working her way by 
degrees into a frenzy of rage, she would have been quicker to note this 
sudden and unusual relapse at this particular stage into quiescence, 
which soon became, or seemed to become, an absolute stupor. ; 

Being blind to all save her own wrath, she made one or two ineffect- 
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ual efforts to goad him to the “retort uncourteous,” and, failing utterly, 
turned her aroused energies in another direction. 

Breakfast had been scant, and Jonas had set out for town promising 
to bring back the wherewithal for a more satisfactory dinner, but he 
had returned early, and empty-handed ; and now, when she tried to 
extract from him an answer to her demand for the promised dinner, 
his only reply was a grunt, and shaking off her none too gentle hand, 
he stumbled across the room, and literally dropped himself upon a 
shabby bed in a dark corner, where he was soon breathing heavily. 

It was not until this state of affairs had been reached that the 
woman’s face relaxed some of its fierceness ; then, as she stole softly 
to the bedside, and bent over the sleeper, there was a grim smile upon 
her face, which was broad and short, with wide mouth, quite devoid of 
any expression of humour. In more youthful days she must have pos- 
sessed a coarse sort of beauty, made up of bright fresh colour, fine 
white teeth, still handsome, and abundant hair, coarse, but glossy, and 
genuinely black, as were the eyes, which, in these later days, were 
expressive, but not tender. 

She bent above the recumbent man, and stood thus motionless for a 
moment, then she placed a hand upon his shoulder with a light 
pressure. 

one!” she sibilated, and, after a moment, and somewhat louder, 
“ Jonas!” then, still louder, «“Tonas Wiggins !” 

Jonas stirred slightly, muttered something unintelligible, and finally 
threw out one arm and turned half over, his. face toward the wall. 

“ Blind drunk !” she muttered contemptuously, and then, for a few 
moments, there was silence in the room, while the woman watched as 
at first. At last, as though quite satisfied, she began to move about 
noiselessly, as if preparing to go out, and finally she came back, and, 
after another hasty examination of the recumbent figure, began care- 
fully but quickly to rifle the pocket which had been considerately 
brought uppermost when the slumberer had turned his face to the wall. 
The work was accomplished soon and safely, and Mrs. Jonas Wiggins 
was presently upon the highway, taking long strides townward, covertly 
counting the scant stock of coins, which she still carried in one hand, 
and muttering as she went : 

“Brute of aman! Leave nothing to eat, and bring nothing but his 
drunken self. ll have a square meal now, and a good one. And I’ll 
have my share of it ate up all comfortable long afore he wakes up, or I 
miss my guess.” 

Alas for Jane ! 

By the time she had reached the place in the “snake fence,” where 
the gate was not, Jonas had opened his eyes and lifted his head from 
the scanty pillow. At the moment when she was counting her, or his 
money, he was deep in the mystery of feminine hiding-places, and 
muttering, as he moved about, so quickly, and so dexterously, as to 
make the sham of his seemingly drunken sleep evident, had there been 
one present to see. 

“Drat the woman!” he muttered as he plunged his hand into a 
deep pocket, “she’s hid it agin! So! the darlin’s been suspectin’ of 
me, is it!” But as his search grew longer he grew less facetious, and 
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went on overhauling nooks and corners in angry haste; finally stop- 
ping to survey the wreck, for he had made Jane’s orderly room look 
the habitation of a destructive lunatic. 

“T believe the hussy has beaten me!” he cried with an oath and a 
stamp of his foot ; and then his eyes lighting upon the clock shelf, he 
sprang toward it. 

It was a small shelf, and high upon the wall; and the clock was 
Jane’s exclusive property. Being taller than her spouse, she could 
reach it easily, and wound it with great regularity. On the other 
hand, Jonas could scarce touch its face when standing upon his tiptoes. 

Now he seized an overturned chair and, in a moment, had jerked 
open the clock door. Several small treasures lay inside the case, be- 
low the swinging pendulum, but the first thing to attract him was a 
tiny box, a druggist’s pill box ; nothing more. Witha trembling hand 
he pulled off the cover, which fitted too tightly for his impatient fingers, 
but a glance at the bright pink cotton within, and a touch assuring 
him that there was something, solid, if small, concealed beneath the 
soft fuzz, and he was down from the chair. Two minutes later he was 
out of the house and away, taking a roundabout route to town, by 
which means he was safe not to meet the defrauded Jane; but stop- 
ping at a sheltered and otherwise convenient point for taking a long 
and refreshing drink from the bottle which, all the time, had been con- 
cealed in the pocket that, by turning over so innocently, he had 
effectually protected from Jane’s prying fingers. 

“Now,” he accosted himself, as he put away the almost empty flask, 
“Mr. Wiggins, your time’s come! Jane’s keen! nobody disputes 
that; but I’ve heard her air Aer ideas so many times, that they’re jest 
as good now as mzne, Lknow’em, pat! Jane ’ll rage—but, if I make 
my stake now, it needn’t worry one. No—but it'll worry Bruce Deer- 
ing, or some of his friends, you bet!” and he patted the pocket, an 
inner pocket, and well concealed, where lay the little cotton-filled 
pill box; and then, probably to subdue his fast rising elation, he 
emptied his flask, and in this way came into town, and seemed to 
gravitate to the door of his favourite grog shop. 

He was not yet intoxicated, but he felt very comfortable, and every 
inch a man. He was not inclined toward conversation, and he did 
not accept, after having his flask refilled, of all of the half-dozen 
‘treats ” offered him by a group of his chosen friends. 

“Sorry, boys, but can’t stop now,” he explained ; ‘‘ feller waitin’ fer 
me; goin’ fera little gunnin’; jes’ come in ter fill up, see?” tapping the 
flask affectionately. 

He left the place with swagger and jest, and took himself into the 
better part of town by a roundabout way, sauntering past the bank, 
and loitering awhile in the shade of the great trees which skirted 
on two sides the walls of St. Mark’s. 

From here he took his way slowly, and his face lost some of its 
easy assurance. As the sun rose higher, the air grew warmer and was 
full of early summer sounds ; and, as he reached the inviting shade of 
the trees of Beechwood Park, his feet began to drag, and he threw 
himself down by the wayside. And now he was no longer the Jonas 
Wiggins of the last two hours. He looked ill at ease and uncertain. 
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“Tm blest’ if I don’t feel queer!” the man muttered half aloud. 
“Can’t see a way clear to begin after all!” He stood up and looked 
about him with ill-feigned carelessness. 

He had stopped at the point in the road where the plain board 
fence, inclosing some vacant lots, joined the more ornate palings of 
the Beechwood domain, and these palings standing out some three 
feet beyond the lower boundary, formed a cosy nook, where some over- 
hanging boughs, from both park and meadow, made a perfect screen 
for the loiterer, shielding him from view until the traveller upon the 
highway came directly opposite. 

In this comfortable and inviting corner our slow-going pilgrim 
established himself to ponder the situation, and, having thus pondered 
for some moments with no satisfactory stirring of the grey matter be- 
neath his limp hat and tousled hair, he roused himself so far as to 
draw forth the newly-filled flask, and seeming to find in it some cheer, 
if no enlightenment, he let it rest beside him in the long grass, close to 
his guarding hand. 

“It’s afact!” he again soliloquised, “I’m stumped! I wish’t now 
I’d gone into society a little more! Ifshe wa’n’t a woman, an’ a real 
*ristocrat! Old John Tucker! but I’ve gof ter git some sort of style 
onto myself from somewhere.” And his hand coming into contact 
with the flask, he grinned. ‘‘ Come on, old boy, you’ve loosened my 
tongue before, jest enough an’ not too much. That’s the ticket—there 
—that goes! I begin to feel first-rate.’ He looked up at the sun. 
“ Gittin’ on, time is.” And he threw himself at full length upon the 
soft sward. 

This was true enough ; at this precise time Lysander Deering and 
“Parson” Arden were making a prolonged call upon Bruce Deering, 
a little to the surprise of that graved-faced but composed young man ; 
and, Tom Wells, upon a hot scent; was just making an exit from 
Wiggins’ favourite “saloon,” with a disabled gun over his shoulder. 

Before Wells had again struck his trail, Wiggins, his fair game 
almost in sight, was fast asleep, and snoring in the shady corner at the 
foot of Beechwood. 

Mrs. Deering had been at Beechwood since early morning, and 
there were signs of her presence everywhere in the big, handsome 
house, that was home indeed to its proud master—master of all, save 
the two lovely women who made it the place of comfort and beauty he 
had ever found it, since first sweet Brenda Deering crossed its thres- 
hold, mistress, indeed, of his heart, his home, and his happiness. 

Without, where Robbins, the old gardener, reigned, all was in its 
spring-time glory, and this, perhaps, is the reason why Brenda comes 
out upon the balcony overlooking her blooming rose garden, and 
stands gazing there with a weary look in her eyes, and a sorrowful 
droop of her tender, womanly mouth. The balcony, opening as it 
does from her own favourite sitting-room, looks down upon the garden, 
and is visible from the entrance, and even the highway beyond. 

A full hour had passed since Jonas Wiggins fell asleep by the road- 
side, and as the lady of the manor turned to go in, after'a long survey 
of her fair garden, she encountered Sarita in the doorway. 
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She, too, wore a look of fatigue, a sort of strained and anxious look, - 
which at once caught the attention of her kind chatelaine. 

‘“‘ Sarita,” she said quickly, “you have done enough to-day. Go 
and rest; all is going well, and Mrs. Merton must come to-morrow, 
I am sure.” : 

“Tt is not that, madam! Ah, always you aresokind! Thereisa 
man below—waiting—at the steps. He asks to see you. Oh! sucha 
man !” 

“Well—?” 

**T told him to go away, madam ; he is not atramp, nor a beggar, I 
think, and then he said I must tell you. It was from Mr. Bruce— 
a letter—” 

“Give it to me!” Mrs. Deering drew herself erect, her face 
changed, and suddenly seemed aroused and strong. ‘“ Where is it?” 
she demanded. 

“Oh, Peste! He would not give it to »#ze/ He must see none but 
you. Madam!” she came suddenly closer, ‘‘send that man away! 
He is not fit! He is not safe! He is a dad man, and—I ¢hink— 
drunk |” 

“T shall see the man at once!” Her sweet voice was haughty now ; 
but the next moment she turned back and smiled. “I shall not run 
unnecessary risks, Sarita. Tell Robbins I want him to sit, until this 
person goes, in the dining-room, and—where is Samson ?” 

“Tn his house, I think, madam.” > 

_“ Good ! I shall go down after you, by the dining-room stair. Tell 
Robbins to bring the dog to me in the dining-room, and do you stay 
there, after you have taken the man to the little reception room. See 
that the outer room is unoccupied, and that no one comes nearer than 
the dining-room, unless I ring.” 

Whatever may have been her thoughts, fears, or anticipations, they 
were not to be read upon the calm countenance of Brenda Deering as 
she swept into the little reception room, and confronted her unusual 
visitor, 

Even a more astute person than Jonas Wiggins, with all his wits at 
his command, could have seen, in that fair face, no shade of surprise, 
annoyance, apprehension, or any other emotion or feeling, save, per- 
haps, a mere shadow of surprise, as, advancing straight toward the 
uncouth figure standing uncertainly in the middle of the room, she 
said, 

“You wished to see me, I am told?” As she paused directly before 
him, the right hand, holding tightly between its slender fingers a 
dainty handkerchief, dropped carelessly downward, and she swerved a 
little aside, thereby exposing to view the door by which she had 
entered, open as she had left it, and, standing upon its threshold, a 
great dog of the St. Bernard species, huge of his kind, and as grave 
and stately as his lady mistress. 

Wiggins had awakened from his nap partially sober, and had 
entered the room with some well-defined ideas of his part in the com- 
ing interview, and how he should play it; but the grace and composure 
of the lady, or the dignity and strength of the big St. Bernard, or both 
together, had evidently disconcerted him. He stood silent before her, 
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and looked uneasily, not to say sheepishly, from one to the other, and 
fora long moment they confronted each other thus. Then the lady 
spoke again. 

“Tam Mrs. Deering,” she said. ‘“‘ Will you tell me your errand ? ” 
There was a touch of haughtiness in the tone. She had not meant it, 
but her feeling of repulsion was instinctive. The man perceived it, 
and was himself again. 

“JT sha’n’t detain you long, ma’am; at least I don’t want to. It'll be 
fer you to say.” He paused and glanced toward the door. 

“Well?” she was standing straight and still before him, her fierce 
eyes fixed upon his face. He felt again that sensation of uneasiness, 
and turned his own gaze away, moving restlessly as he resumed : 

“What I’ve got ter say concerns yerself, ’tennyrate yer family, an’ 
it’s private, or it'd detfer be—’ turning to look warily about him. 
“Ma’am, d’ye object to my jest shettin’ that door?” He pointed 
toward the door by which. she had entered, and where the dog 
still stood. 

He had not expected her quick compliance; but this had been a 
part of his programme, intended to make its impression, and to con- 
vince her of the importance of his errand. To his surprise, she 
turned calmly. 

“ As you like,” she said, and lifted her hand. “Samson !” 

The great dog raised his head and made a dignified entrance, paus- 
ing just within the door. 

“‘ Shut the door, Samson.” 

The dog turned, lifted one great paw and pushed the wide door to 
its place. 

“ Sit down, Samson.” 

The dog seated himself upon his haunches, and his eyes went back 
to the face of his mistress. After his first glance at Wiggins, the in- 
telligent animal had kept a steady eye upon her, and now, as she 
crossed the room, his eyes followed her every movement, while she 
pushed a.chair slightly forward, seated herself with deliberate grace 
and once more turned her face toward her visitor. 

“ Now,” she said, “ you can tell me what your business is; you are 
quite safe from intrusion.’ 

“ An’—listeners ?” he persisted. 

“ And from listeners. Now I must beg you to proceed; my time is 
of value. What is your errand ?” 

The man came a step nearer. 

“T take it,” he began, “that ye’re interested more or less in Bruce 
Deering, eh?” 

There was a sudden start, and a quick recovery, a flash of the eye 
and a haughty uplifting of the head. 

“Young Mr. Deering is my husband’s nephew,” she answered 
coldly. ‘*Do I understand that #e has sent you to met re 

“Him ! Bruce Deering? Oh! no— No, maam. Not at all. I’ve 
come on my own account—and yourn.? 

“Then make your errand known at once. I eal give you but a few 
moments.” The voice was icy now. Wiggins felt its frigidity, and it 
stirred him to wrath, that, and the lately imbibed contents of the 
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pocket flask. Again he forgot his prearranged programme, and the 
diplomatic approach he had meant to make. 

“Oh!” he cried, forgetting caution, “you won’t be so haughty in a 
minute, maybe! Maybe I am the dirt under your feet, ma’am, but 
you'll be glad enough to listen to me soon!” And he began to fumble 
hastily in the pockets of his dingy waistcoat. 

Instantly and silently Brenda Deering was upon her feet. There 
was a gesture, an almost imperceptible lifting of the hand, and the 
big dog had bounded to her side; then the hand fell, and as the 
animal crouched at her feet, she said, with a note of sternness in her 
voice, ‘‘ Waste no more words, sir. Your errand, whatever it is; and 
at once.” 

The man came a step nearer ; there was an ugly sparkle in his eye, 
and he seemed to ignore for the moment the presence of the dog. 
He was holding something tightly clutched in his hand, and the mock 
humility of his speech was belied by the leer upon his face. 

‘I beg ye many a pardon, ma’am ; I ain’t troublin’ ye all on my ows 
account. No, indeed; it’s because I thought you a friend to Mr. 
Bruce Deerin’ that ’ve come here—” he paused and seemed to hesitate. 

“Go on!” she said, sharply. “ Did Mr. Deering send you to me?” 
She was pale now but quite firm and self-controlled. 

Wiggins made a moment’s pretence at hesitation, then— 

**T wish’t I knew jest how much I ort to say to ye! I—I’ma 
friend to Mr. Bruce, an’—the fact is—” the fellow looked about him 
uneasily, his bravo was forsaking him. This erect, clear-eyed woman 
disconcerted him in spite of his native impudence. “Well!” he ex- 
claimed, after a moment, during which the eyes of the fair woman 
never left his face, and those of the dog seemed to increase in size 
and to glow ominously, ‘‘ Well, ma’am, if you'll jest let me explain in 
my own way, it’ll be the easiest way, an’ ye’ll understand how I happen 
to—to a come to ye like this.” 

She was silent a moment, then turned and resumed her seat. ‘‘ Go 
on,” she said, ‘‘ and speak to the point.” 

“J will. Isurely will! Right ter the pint, ma’am. Ye see, on the 
night of Joe Matchin’s murder, ma’am, I was goin’ home quite late ; 
goin’ by ther way of Main Street, and I sat me down on the rail of 
the little bridge acrost the creek clost to the end nearest to the bank. 

-It was purty dark, and I don’t ¢hz7k he noticed me when he come 
hurryin’ by—” He paused, evidently expecting a question, but she 
only said— 

**Go on !” 

‘*T don’t know-to this day what made me do it, but after settin’ 
there fer some minutes longer, I got up and went back the way I had 
come. It had come into my mind, a settin’ there, that the steps of 
the feller that passed me so fast in the dark had stopped short. It 
was a still night, and they sounded real plain at first.” 

“Yes, yes!” she said, as he paused again. 

‘¢ Well, ma’am, I went back sort of slow, and I hadn’t got half way 
to the bank when J heard steps runnin’ again, and I stopped to hark 
aminute. Afore I could start myself again, the bell began to ring.” 
Once more he stopped and looked at her, sharply, cunningly. 
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She was very pale now, and her lips were firmly set; both were 
silent a moment, then she spoke, still coldly calm : 

“T think you had better finish.” 

“JT will! ll come to the pint. Two men come hurryin’ up behind 
me and I follered’em ; they run straight fer the church, but the bell 
had stopped, ’most as quick as it begun, and someone was comin’ out 
of the church and down the steps. I fell back then, and I saw the 
others meet: the man—him that had rung the bell,.f mean, ye know— 
and the two that had run past me in the dark. They spoke low an’ 
excited like, and all three of ’em went right into the bank. 1 knew 
somethin’ was up then, an’ I stayed outside an’ kept quiet till some 
others came—in jest a minit it ’peared to me. Then I went closter, 
until I got to the steps; I didn’t go inside just at first, but walked the 
length of the steps; ’tain’t allers wise to be the very first in sech a place; 
but when some others started to go in, / started too.” 

Again a pause; and again the command came promptly: 

“ce Go on {? 

““T was right by the north- -east corner of the steps when I lifted my 
foot to go up, and I knew, as I set it down, that I was a steppin’ on 
somethin.” 

“Oh!” the exclamation was involuntary, and she closed her lips 
firmly after it. 

“ Nobody noticed me, an’ I stooped over an’ felt for the thing my 
foot had touched, an’ shut it tight in my fist.” He came suddenly 
near enough, upon the side farthest from the dog, to allow her to see 
the object ‘he had been holding in his closed palm. 

Sibisiisnitn- he sald 

It was a little thing and very simple; but one glance was enough to 
transfix Brenda Deering, and to leave her sitting before her tormentor 
as pallid and terror-stricken as if he had held out for her view some- 
thing hideous, ghostly, horrible beyond words to depict. 

It was only a sleeve button, such as might have been worn by 
gentleman or lady, cut, it would seem, from a block of palest amethyst, 
into an exact square; and upon the upturned face of this square, 
etched in gold, and dotted with tiniest seed pearls, were two initials ; 
she did not need to bend forward to see what they were; she knew at 
the first glance, and with a deadly horror clutching at her heart, that 
these initials were “ B. D.” 


CHAPTER XV. 
HELD IN CHECK, 


For along moment, Brenda sat like a frozen image of horror, then 
the man drew back and coolly replaced the dainty bauble in his dingy 
waistcoat pocket. 

To her dying day, let it come never so late, Brenda Deering will 
not forget those awful first moments. But she was made of a fibre 
as strong as it was fine; born .of brave blood, and schooled to self- 
control. 
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The man seemed gloating over his momentary triumph, and in no 
haste to break the spell of horror he had woven about this fair proud 
woman. It was Brenda, at last, who broke the silence. She was 
pallid still, and still inwardly horror-stricken, but, after that first 
moment of absolute panic, her thoughts had travelled fast. Lifting 
her eyes to his face, she questioned him with absolute haughtiness. 

“Do you mean to tell me,” she began, “that Bruce Deering sen¢ 
you here—/o me ?” 

He was not prepared for this question, and she saw his hesitation. 

“You had better not say yes,” she said coldly. ‘For it will not 
be the truth !” ; 

Still Wiggins hesitated. 

“My servant,” she went on, “spoke of a letter. Did you bring me 
a letter?” ‘ 

The scoundrel pulled himself together. 

“T reckon he fancied ¢hzs ’ere,’ tapping his pocket, “‘was Jedter 
enough.” 

“ That!” with a curl of the lip. ‘‘ What has ¢Aa¢ to do with Bruce 
Deering?” ; 

The man stared in astonishment. 

“Do you mean to say”—he began vehemently—‘‘ do you mean ter 
say that that ’ere button adv’t belong ter Bruce Deerin’?” 

“Certainly I do not; but why should you fancy it was Azs? And 
why do you bring it here to me?” 

“ Because,” he took the button from his pocket again, and held it 
up before her eyes, ‘see! There’s his initials. Do ye really mean 
that it zever was his ?” 

“7 never saw him wear such a thing. But—” she hesitated a 
moment, “if it zs his, he would, of course, have its mate. It looks 
more like a woman’s ornament.” 

“Oh! It does?” mockingly. “Then maybe it belongs to you. 
B. D.—that stands fer your name too, I reckon.” 

“You villain!” she was on her feet again. ‘‘Do not dare to ad- 
dress such words tome! Why do you come here—to me—with that 
thing ? which you may, or may not, have picked up at the door of the 
bank! Why have you pushed yourself into my presence, through the 
use of a friend’s name? If you can trace any connection between 
that bauble and myself, do it, and clear yourself of a charge of impos- 
ture, of a charge of blackmail, or its attempt !” 

Wiggins gazed at her with amazement, not unmixed with admira- 
tion, for a spirit and courage which even he could recognise. How 
often since this bit of carved and jewelled stone came into his hands 
had he rehearsed this interview, as he had been so certain it must be. 
At first he had meant to take the button to Bruce Deering, and to say, 
“See, I found this so and so; it is the last and strongest link in a 
long chain of circumstantial evidence; what zs zt worth to you?” 
And then—it was the old story —the woman had persuaded him. 

“ Now, Jone Wiggins,”-she had said to him in her most emphatic 
idiom, “don’t be a bigger donkey than ye kin help. Say ye go to 
this young feller jest as ye’ve pictured. Ye’ll have ter go alone, of 
course, Well, he’s big and strong, and ye say he’s killed one man, an’ 
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that he’s got a temper like a reglar catamount. Wal, when you've 
made yer little speech, what’s to hender him from jest naterally tearin’ 
you to pieces, an’ sarve ye right too fer bein’ sich a fool, an’ a takin’ 
the thing away from ye, an’ kickin’ what’s left of ye into the street. 
Tell me that? ’Sides, how much money has fe got anyhow? Now 
you listen to my plan.” And he did listen. 

They must go to the woman with their bit of convincing proof. 

“At any rate, sZe can’t lick ye, nor kill ye, nor rob ye; an’ that ain’t 
all! Them ’nitials are her’ as wellas fzs’%. Can’t ye see the point? 
She’s got money of her own; and d’ye ’spose she’s goin’ to let that 
proud husban’ of her’s get a chance to suspicion her anyhow? You jest 
leave it ter me, Jone Wiggins, an’ we'll be better off by a good many 
hundred dollars, as easy as nothin’. J’// go up ter Beechwood, and 
yell see how I’ll bring my fine lady ter book!” And then she had 
rehearsed the arguments she would use to bring about this desired result. 

Well, he had listened to Jane, and then had tried to improve upon 
her plan; and here he stood face to face with a defying lioness, 
menaced by a huge and dangerous animal ; and all his daring, defiant, 
and convincing arguments had flown, together with the first exhilarating 
effects of his frequent draughts from the now empty flask. Besides, 
she had in the very beginning entangled him, caused him to trip and 
to contradict himself, almost to convict himself of falsehood. 

He had meant to approach her as a messenger from Bruce Deering, 
and then Jane’s suggestive, ‘‘ Them ’nitials are “ev’z as well as his’n,” 
had filled his mind with other and richer possibilities. Why not 
assume to believe the button to be evs 2? Hesitating between the two 
plans, deciding with difficulty, and aided by the flask, he had slept, at 
last, upon his decision; had awakened refreshed, and set off upon ‘his 
enterprise, with the words that were to startle, daunt, and overwhelm 
the lady of Beechwood aoe quivering upon his lips. 

And now !—the words had escaped somehow, and he stood there, 
uneasy, almost sheepish in his momentary stupidity, and utterly at a 
loss. 

All this had flashed through his mind as she spoke, and during the 
long moment of silence, in which she stood, her head thrown back, 
looking at him with scorn in her level eyes. 

‘Tf you have finished your errand,” she said, as he stood awkward 
and angry, and mentally floundering for the right word or a way to 
begin again, “I will ring for someone to see you safely out ; my dog 
does not seem friendly to you.” 

As she spoke, the dog, hitherto quiet, gave a low growl, and, at the 
sound, Jonas found his tongue. It had suddenly occurred to him that, 
after all, his wife’s plan might be best. At least, it had the merit of 
simplicity and plain speaking, and must soon bring about a climax— 
of some sort. 

“ve got afew words more to say, ma’am,” he began glumly ; ‘‘ I’m 


a poor man, an’ I’ve got a fambly ter take care of, an’ when I found 
| this ’ere button it occurred ter me that it m#zght be worth somethin’ ter 


you, of course, I don’t say it was dropped by the m— the person that 
killed Joe Matchin ; but, bein’ found right there, it might been kind of 
embarrassin’, if it was brought inter court. Don’t ye think so?” 

G 
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“ Go on,” she commanded, ignoring his question. 

“ Of course ye might easily have dropped the thing some time when 
ye was callin’ ter the bank; that’s nacheral enough. But, don’t ye 
see, that if it was to turn out to be yourn or Bruce Deerin’s, it would | 
make a lot of talk ; an’ if I was ter let on how I found it, an’ when, ar’ 
whar, it would jest clinch zs case—unless it was proved to be your’n.” 

“And then?” 

“Tfit was your? Wal, then, it would make it worse fer ye both.” 
He stopped shiort, the thought that suddenly sprang up in his evil 
brain was none of his, nor could it have been, scoundrel though he 
was ; such a thought could only have sprung from the mind of a 
woman lost to her womanhood, and steeped in evil, as the sot is 
steeped in wine. “If it’s your’n—there’s them that might say that ye 
was claimin’ it Zo screen Bruce Deerin’, fer there’s plenty to think it’s 
pretty nacheral fer a hansum young woman, that’s got an old husband, 
ter try an’ save a yood-looking young man, an’ keep him right in the 
fambly. / ain’t sayin’ this is so, ye know; only, it mzeht look that 
way, don’t ye see?” 

What was it that sent the haughty blood, which had flown to Brenda 
Deering’s face when she arose and defied him, back to her heart 
again? Why did she stand there silent and let this man speak on? 
He had paused for a moment, but began again, with more confidence 
and a rising sense of elation. 

“Ye can see fer yerself how it would look ; an’ then ¢here’s the old 
man—” He paused again, and again took the button from his pocket. 
“’m a poor man, ma’am,” he resumed with a fair imitation of the 
street mendicant’s whine ; ‘‘an’ my wife an’ me are.gettin’ on in years. 
This ’ere that I’ve found is of some valley, an’ anyone that returns it 
ort to have some sort of reward. Le’s put it ‘haf way; my wife an’ 
me’s tired of Pomfret. We want ter git out of it. Couldn’t ye jest 
name a sum that’d take us away, say ter Calaforny or Texas, an’ help 
us ter live thar kind a half-way easy, an’-—this ’ere button’s yours. An’ 
Mr. Bruce Deerin’ won’t have it ter buck against when he comes ter be 
tried, nor your name won’t be rung in no way ter raise trubble in the 
fambly.” 

During this speech Brenda Deering’s whole manner had changed. 
She still held herself erect and outwardly calm, but the haughtiness 
was gone; she was pallid still, and seemed hardly to listen to his last 
few sentences ; her eyes were turned away, and she seemed pondering 
some new and important question. 

When Jonas ceased speaking, she continued to stand with com- 
pressed lips and eyes fixed upon vacancy, until, having “said his say,” 
and being ill at ease, he began to shuffle his feet and cough ostenta- 
tiously behind his hand, upon which the big dog lifted his head and 
growled again. At this Brenda roused herself, and one who knew her 
well might have detected a sudden alertness in her face, voice, and 
manner. 

‘Do L understand you then, that you wish to se// me this jewel?” 
she asked. 

Wiggins looked at her keenly from under his bent and lowering 
brows ; he had been quick to perceive her first terror, and he was not 
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slow to note the new change, but he did not understand it. He could 
not read a woman like this. She puzzled and she awed him—him! 
Jonas Wiggins ! who had never known what it was to fear or to respect 
a woman! He wondered what she was about to say, and he no longer 
felt sure of the result of his mission. 

‘*To return it,” he amended, after a moment’s reflection ; “’twould 
sound best so, ma’am, and you jest to reward me.” 

Her lip curled as she asked : 

“ And what sum would you call a sufficient reward?” 

“T shouldn’t like ter set no price to a generous lady that’s rich 
enough ter make a poor man comfortable fer life an’ not feel it,” he 
modestly hazarded. 

She came a step nearer. 

“*Listen to me,” she said, and her cold clear tone, with neither fear 
nor hesitation in it, was not encouraging ; “I have just this to say to 
you, and when I have said it, there will be no further parley. That 
jewel, which you claim to have found, is not mine, nor have I any de- 
sire to possess it. Whether it belongs to Bruce Deering or not, I am 
unable to say ; but—if it does, or ever did, belong to him, you never 
found it as you say. Bruce Deering comes ofa race of honest high- 
souled men. And none of the name of Deering ever yet forgot his 
honour, or dipped his hand in blood. He is innocent of the murder 
of that old man, and needs no aid from you, or from me, to prove his 
innocence! I will not pay you one dollar to purchase that trifle upon 
his account. Wait!” as her visitor seemed about to speak. “There 
is one thing you have not thought of: I have a husband who, at this 
time, is in a critical state of health, and who must be kept, as much as 
possible, from shock and annoyance. To know that you, or anyone, 
might bring forward, and publicly question the ownership of such a 
bauble as that, bearing, as it does, the two initials of my name, would 
annoy him exceedingly. For ¢#zs reason, and for no other, | make you 
this proposition. But, first, tell me the truth ; does anyone know that 
you have this button? azyone, mind !” 

“*T ain’t sech a fool as that,” declared the man bluntly. “Time 
enough to Ze/7 about it when you’ve dvuv me to do it.” 

“ By refusing to deal with you?” 

“* Jes’ so, ma’am.,” 

“Very good ; now listen. You are to go away now, and, in the 
meantime, keep this matter to yourself as before. And to-morrow—at 
this same hour, we will say—you will come back for my answer, and— 
your reward. I must have time to consider, and—to go to town. 
Ladies do not usually keep large sums of money by them. Do you 
agree to this?” 

The scoundrel hesitated. 

“Tf I don’t—what then?” he hazarded. 

“If you do not, I shall ring that bell and have you escorted to town, 
and delivered over as a blackmailer ; and I shall claim that bauble as 
the recognised property of a friend who is far away from Pomfret ; 
and who will accept the word of a man like Jou, as against 
mine 2” 

“Ye will!” he fairly hissed, his face darkening with rage and dis- 
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appointment. An’ haé’s how fine ladies does business on the square, 
iSite? 

“Spare your words,” she replied icily. “Iam dealing with you in 
the fashion you can best understand. Decide, and at once. Do you 
choose my terms, or arrest and the tender mercies of the police? And 
remember. ‘This must be kept behind closed lips. Otherwise—you 
understand.’ Sheturned and moved a steptoward the door. “Ican 
spare you no more time,” she said. “ Shall I ring >—or—” 

“Wait!” he interposed. “If I wait—if I come to-morrer, what 
then?” 

“You will have my answer—then.” 

“ And you pay me for the button?” 

' “Tf I take it, | pay you—liberally.” 

* An’—if yer don’t?” 

“If 1 do not—you are at liberty to dispose of it in any way you 
please.” 

He caught up the battered hat, which, since his entrance, had rested 
upon the floor. 

“?Tain’t what I expected from a lady like you,” he muttered ; “but 
V’ll wait ; I'l] come to-morrer at, say—” 

** At four o’clock precisely,” she cut in. “Come, Samson.” 

The great dog sprang to her side ; she rang the bell, and, without a 
further glance toward him, awaited the prompt servant. 

** See this person outside the gates,’ she commanded; ‘‘ Samson 
seems a trifle cross.” 

Five minutes later Jonas Wiggins is moving slowly townward, 
neither richer, nor wiser, than when he came; and not half so well 
satisfied with his own diplomacy as he had been an hour earlier in the 
day. 


GHAPTER XVI. 
“WARNED.” 


BRENDA DEERING stood at the doorway of the little reception room 
until she saw her uncouth visitor pass from her sight down the steps of 
the outer vestibule, and then she went, still with firm step and proudly 
lifted head, down the wide hall to the dining-room, where Sarita at the 
open door greeted her volubly. 

“Ah, madam! But this was too much! You, so weary already, to 
have to listen so long to some beggar’s tale. Your heart is too good, 
indeed it is! And madam is paler than before !” 

“ Nonsense, Sarita,” replied her mistress. “I have only heard the 
man’s*story, and sent him away with a promise to consider his case. 
He did smell of brandy, however—or beer. I am going to town, 
Sarita, and I may bring Mr. Deering home. Possibly his nephew 
also. Order the carriage for me. I shall dress at once.” And she 
swept on and up the stately wide-curving staircase. 

“Lay out my grey dress, Judith,” she said to the maid who sat 
sewing in a little curtained corner of her dressing-room, “and then go 
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down and unpack the case with my linen in it. See if things are 
ready for the laundry, and, if so, put them in the baskets. Then ycu 
may help Sarita, if she needs you.” She was still calm, and still pale, 
and so she remained until the girl had passed out and she had turned 
the keys in both the dressing-room doors. Then she threw herself 
down upon a low couch, uttered a smothered groan, and fell to trem- 
bling violently, ending with a wild burst of tears, in the midst of which 
she sprang up and began to move about the room hastily. 

“This is no time for crying,” she muttered between lips that were 
struggling for firmness ; “I must not give up yet! Oh, how thankful 
I am for the strength which held out against that awful, that terrible 
man! And now I must be still stronger, firmer yet ! and in the face 
of—what! Oh, if I could know! If I could KNow!” 

Then, much as she had stood, in the presence of Jonas Wiggins, 
she stood again beside her dainty dressing-table, staring into vacancy, 
and striving to master the mental and physical ‘tumult into which his 
visit had thrown her ; and soon, outwardly calm once more, but witha 
look in the beautiful eyes that was almost one of terror, she crossed 
the room and sat down before a dainty writing-table. 

“It’s the only way,” she murmured, “‘and there is not a moment to 
lose.” 

Taking up a pen, she selected, after a moment of search, a plain 
sheet of note-paper with an envelope to match, and began to write as 
follows :— 


“ Bruce,—No matter what your reluctance or your scruples may be, you st give me an 
opportunity to see you zmediately. 1 have that to say which concerns both you and myself. 
Jt is vital. I shall follow this note in half-an-hour. Do you be ready to drive with me to 
Beechwood, where you must dine. You must judge the urgency of this request by the name 
of her who makes it, 

‘* BRENDA D——” 


Bruce Deering was sitting in his hired apartments conversing in a 
listless fashion, which he was vainly trying to make more interested 
and interesting, while Mr. Arden and John Redding each manfully 
sustained a large part in a prolonged chat, which must needs avoid 
the very topics of paramount interest to each and constantly present 
in the minds of all. 

Since the moment when the four men in Banker Baird’s library had 
read the hastily written warning of Detective Murtagh, three long 
hours had elapsed, and Bruce Deering had not been alone, save for 
the first fifteen minutes, during which the four men had planned their 
visiting campaign, and Mr. Baird had planned for the comfort, such 
as it might be, of his invalid partner and guest, and had then taken 
his way to young Deering’s quarters. 

He had talked cheerily upon general topics, and had accepted 
Deering’s half- hesitating invitation to lunch with him—a little to that 
young man’s surprise—and then he had lingered, for another half-hour, 
until the entrance of Mr. Arden and John. Redding —the latter wisely 
recruited by the sage clergyman as being the very man best fitted to 
aid in this case, and, as the dominie daringly plagiarised, ‘‘a very 
pleasant help in time of trouble.” 


.~ 
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According to the prearranged programme, it was to be Lysander 
Deering in person, who, in the course of an afternoon drive, should - 
call upon his nephew, and, if possible, carry him off for as long an. 
outing as was practicable or wise for the invalid. 

The hour for this latest arrival to appear and relieve the clergyman 
and his supporter was fast approaching, when a knock, sharp and 
short, took young Deering promptly to his door, where he stood fora 
moment, his back squarely turned toward his visitors, eyeing some- 
thing which had been handed in to him by an invisible and swiftly- © 
departing messenger. 

“Excuse me,” he said, after he had bethought himself to close the 
door, “I have some sort of message from—from Beechwood, I think. 
With your permission I will read it.” And he crossed the room and 
stood beside a sunny window, his face still more than half turned 
away. As he read, a flush mounted to his cheek and forehead; and 
when he had finished the note, he still stood for a moment beside the 
window, as if forgetful of any presence save his own. Then, slowly, 
and without turning, he lifted to his lips the half-smoked cigar he had 
removed from between them upon going to open the door, and drew 
two or three deep inhalations. 

When the weed began to glow brightly, he held up the note by one 
twisted corner, lighted it with careful puffs, and watched it drop to 
ashes upon the window sill, Then he went back to his guests. 

“It’s a word from Beechwood,” he said with assumed carelessness. 
“ They zzsist upon my coming to dinner; therefore—I suppose I must 
dine.” 

The two callers exchanged quick glances. They interpreted this as 
being Lysander Deering’s method of getting possession of his nephew, 
and of keeping him, for a few hours, out of danger; and they were not 
greatly surprised when, shortly after the arrival of the note, Mrs. 
Deering’s carriage halted in the street below, and in it sat the lady 
herself, with the master of Beechwood beside her. 

The appearance of the Deering servant at the door was the signal 
for their release from duty, and they went away, pausing beside the 
carriage for a few words of friendly greeting, and nodding as they 
turned away, after each had bestowed a quick and admiring glance 


‘upon the tall young man, gentleman every inch of him, who came 


hurriedly out to the carriage in correct though hastily donned dinner 
dress, his head erect, his eyes level and clear, handsome and calmly 
indifferent to the gaze of the passers-by, as he seated himself opposite 
his uncle’s wife and took the hand she quickly extended in greeting. 

“Jove!” ejaculated honest John Redding, as he turned away, 
“could anyone look at that man and call, or think, him a felon?” 

“ Nevertheless,” quoth the clergyman, “it has been thought and 
said.” 

“Ves,” replied Redding, with a sniff of contempt; ‘thought and 
said—and by whom ?” ' : 


When Brenda oe had Peanad at Mr. Baird’s a scene 
herself as come to take away the master of Beechwood, that good man 
had played into her hands promptly and unconsciously. She had 
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found the two partners together in the library, Valentine Rodney 
being closeted with Mrs. Baird, in that lady’s especial snuggery, on 
an upper floor. 

“TY am glad you are come for me, Brenda,” her husband said at 
once. “Mr. Baird has placed his horses at my disposal, but I think 
this is best. The fact is, I want to entrap Bruce into going home with 
us to dine, and I think you may be an able second.” And then, before 
she could answer, ‘Why, we shall be too strong to resist, really! 
Valentine is here ; we must take her with us.” 

“Valentine!” Brenda started slightly ; she had not counted upon 
this. 

“Miss Wardell was suddenly called from home,” explained Mr. 
Baird. ‘‘ Miss Rodney came to us this morning.” 

Brenda was again mistress of herself. “So much the better,” she 
said, smiling ; “ Bruce can hardly refuse us altogether.” 

But Valentine had her word to say, when Brenda sought her, a few 
moments later, in the “snuggery ;” and told her how they meant to 
beguile Bruce Deering out of his retreat in spite of himself. 

“You'll hardly need me, Brenda,” she remonstrated, looking away 
from her friend and flushing and paling as she spoke. “And, indeed, 
I’d rather not go now. Besides, I have promised to drive Mrs. Baird 
out to the farm in a short time. One of the men has gone away un- 
expectedly, and you know she does not like to drive the ponies.” 


It was a silent party that drove toward Beechwood. Bruce Deering 
was grave, and left the conversation, such as it was, to be carried on 
by the others. Brenda was pre-occupied, and her husband, after a 
brief attempt at cheerfulness, was forced to admit that the day had 
been a fatiguing one, and that he should be glad to be at home once 
more, and to rest. He had seated himself in the carriage quite in his 
old way, erect and dignified, and had so held himself, while they were 
driving through the streets of Pomfret, bowing here and there in his 
habitual stately fashion; but when they were fairly out of the town, 
with its people and its houses behind them, he dropped back upon the 
cushions and let the weariness creep into his face, and speak in his 
voice, as he said : 

‘*] want another talk with you, Bruce, quite by ourselves, if Brenda 
will permit it; but I must rest a little first. We shall have an hour or 
more before dinner, and I shall leave you to Brenda until then. After 
dinner we will reverse the programme.” 

And so it was that Bruce Deering found himself in the Beechwood 
library, and face to face with his uncle’s wife, less than six hours after 
Jonas Wiggins had turned away from this same stately threshold. 

The room was large and splendid, without being cold; its long win- 
dows faced the western sunset, and its deep greens, rich bronze, and 
mellow old oak, were enriched and vivified by the long lances of the 
late sunset, gleaming through two great windows, upon walls and 
hangings, busts and books, and classic panellings.” 

It was toward one of these windows that Brenda walked upon enter- 
ing the room where Bruce awaited her. It was the farthest point 
from either of the three doors, which opened respectively upon the 
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wide hall, just opposite the drawing-room upon the right, a the 
breakfast- -room upon the ieft. 

“Will you come here?” she said, as he arose and stood as if half 
in doubt whether he should follow or not. “It is the most remote from 
any possible point where one might be overheard; not that I fear 
eavesdropping, but because what I have to say must be said with utmost 
caution.” There was a strange look upon her face, a strange tremor 
in her voice, and, as he came closer and at last stood in the window 
and confronted her squarely, her look caused him to start and exclaim 
eagerly : 

“Brenda! What is it? Something has happened! Something 
serious! There has been some awful strain put upon you! What is 
it? Speak—for your own sake; let me help you—at least—” 

“Help me! Bruce—if you can help yourself—if we can help each 
other!” She was trembling as if with an ague, and he turned sud- 
denly, drew forward a low, softly-cushioned chair, and gently placed 
her in it. 

“ Brenda,” he said quite firmly now, “if you lose your self-control 
you will be ill; you look faint already. If, as you intimate, what you 
wish to say concerns me, do not hesitate, thinking to spare me—any- 
thing! Ifit isa trouble of yours, you know there is nothing I would 
not do for you—to serve or help—” 

She put out her hand suddenly; she was very pale now, but calmer, 
and she met his eyes and seemed to hold them with her own. 

“Bruce, promise to answer my questions first, and to ask none of 
me; we must not remain here like this too long. And, Bruce, don’t 
misunderstand whatever I may say! We have been friends, you and 
I, since I was a child almost, and you a big schoolboy.” 

“Yes, Brenda. And—is there a shadow between us now?” 

He came closer, and his eyes challenged hers. She read their 
meaning fora moment. Then suddenly she averted her face. 

“‘T will answer that,” she said gently, ““when you have answered 
my questions,—and——have heard what I am about to say. Perhaps— 
then—it will be you who will ask—questions—of me.” 

“‘ Brenda, for heaven’s sake, explain yourself!” 

She drew herself erect in the low seat where he had placed her. 
“‘] will,” she said, and suddenly threw back the soft lace scarf which 
had been loosely draped about her shoulders, leaving exposed the 
simple daintiness of the smooth-fitting bodice of her dinner gown, soft 
and white, and quite unadorned, save for the jewel which caught 
together some tiny folds at the throat. 

“ Bruce,” she said again, placing a finger upon this jewelled orna- 
ment, “look at ¢#zs.” She arose and stood before him, and he bent 
to examine the jewel. 

“Why—” He started back and a puzzled look crossed his face. 
“Why, that is—’ : 

“This !” she broke in almost breathlessly, as if determined, at last, 
to have all said—“ ¢#z’s, Bruce Deering, is the counterpart of a jewel, 
a button, which was found upon the scene of Joseph Matchin's murder 
on that very night!” 

“God!” And now both faces are deadly pale, and they confront 
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each other, he staring horrified. Then—suddenly the man starts 
back, utters a sharp ejaculation, and the red blood comes back and 
dyes his face, neck, and brow; his hands clench themselves, his eyes 
flash fire into hers. He comes close beside her and looks straight 
down into the eyes that must lift themselves to meet his gaze, so close 
he stands, towering above her. 

' “Brenda Deering!” he says between set teeth, “why have you 
thought fit—to tell 7ze this—as you have told it?” 

And, suddenly, so strange is woman, her face changes, her voice 
trembles, and two tears start from her eyes, and hang upon her lashes, 
as she answers him. 

“Because —Bruce Deering, I feared that, unless you were warned, 
the sate to that button might be found in your possession.” 


CHAPTER XVII. 
TOM WELLS WITHHOLDS “ THE NEWS.” 


BEECHWOOD, as has been already set forth, was the last house at the 
northern end of Main Street, or “ Broadway,” as it was sometimes 
called, of late, by those who foresaw, in the pretty town, the nucleus 
for a future city. The large house faced the west, with spacious 
gardens and a paddock at the back; and, beyond these, a dense 
grove, part of a belt of timber which ran northward for miles, and 
bounded Pomfret on the east, curving away from the centre of the 
town, as if to make room for it ; closing in upon it again at the south 
end, and half surrounding that, by no means the most aristocratic, 
portion of the town. 

It was at the south end that Jonas Wiggins was domiciled. There 
was a rambling path in the edge of this belt of wood, beginning some 
distance below the Wiggins’ house, and skirting the town, until it 
ended at a tiny foot-bridge crossing a flowing brook, which wound 
curiously in and out through the woods and across the town, making 
eccentric curves here and there, and requiring nore than one pretty 
rustic bridge, before it left the streets and outlying meadows to ramble 
westward. 

This bridge, at the end of the wood path, spanned ‘‘the creek,”—it 
was seldom called by any other name. Not far from the foot of the 
Beechwood premises, and when Jonas Wiggins turned his steps town- 
ward, after his interview with Brenda Deering, he scaled the fence, 
just below the park, and crossed the meadow between the creek and 
the highway. 

The sun was yet warm, although his hours were numbered, and the 
usual evening pleasure-seekers were beginning to dot the road here 
and there ; this being the much used outlet to the charming country 
drives and wooded roads to the northward. 

**Confound ’em !” muttered Jonas, as he caught the first sprinkling 
of dust from a swiftly passing phaeton, “everybody’s ‘turnin’ out on 
this ’ere road, of course! An’ / ain’t noways anxious to have folks 
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wonderin’ what I’m doin’ round these parts. I’m goin’ to take the 
roundaboutest way.” 

Half-way across the meadow he turned and looked back, attracted 
by the sound of swift wheels from the northward. 

“Jiminy !” he ejaculated, “‘there she goes! I’d like ter know what 
fur. It’s past bankin’ hours, an ’_but—mebbe I kin find out; a rig 
like that ain’t agoin’ to hide in Pomfret.” 

He pursued his way, slowly reviewing his late interview. It-had not 
been altogether to his liking. And he began to wonder how he could 
have been so rebuffed, so cowed, and so easily sent away at last, but 
little wiser or more secure of his purpose than when he came. 

**Confound the woman !” he broke out again. “ Ye never kin tell 
where to take ’°em! There’s Jane now!” And then a new thought 
caused him to halt and lean against a tree while he pondered the 
question: “ How should he settle with Jane? And would it be safe 
to go home to her with that little pill box and its contents still in his 
possession ?” 

So pre-occupied was he with this new train of thought, quite as per- 
plexing as the last and of nearer moment, that he had resumed his 
progress, and reached the little bridge over the creek, before he had 
observed that the small buttress at the opposite end was occupied, and 
by no less a personage than his some time rival sportsman, Tom 
Wells. 

Wells sat with his long legs dangling above the little stream, which 
was very quiet just here, and deeper than in some parts, and, just 
below him, formed a little pool, where the minnows darted thick, and 
easily visible. His gun leaned against the rail of the bridge, and his 
coat hung across it. As Wiggins stepped upon the bridge he looked 
up quickly. 

‘Wal, I swan!” he drawled ; ‘‘ you must a stepped mighty soft, I 
.sh’d say! What kind a boots are ye wearin’ ?” 

Wiggins stopped and leaned over the rail. ‘‘Same kind as usual,” 
he retorted.‘ Ketchin’ any whales ?” 

Wells lifted his little net filled with squirming minnows. ‘‘ Best 
sort of bait, you bet,” he declared cheerfully. “I ain’t hot after 
fishin’ much this time o’ year, generally speakin’, but Jim Green says 
there’s good fishin’ up in the north branch, and I'm goin’ ter try it a 
little to-night. Goin’ ter be a light moon, ye know.” And Weils slid 
off his perch, made a jump for the bank, emptied his bait in a battered 
tin can, and threw his coat across his shoulder. 

Jonas picked up the gun and looked at it critically. They had 
bantered each other for a trade more than once. 

“TI kind o’ wanted ter see ye this afternoon, earlier,” Tom said 
carelessly, “ ter talk with ye ‘bout that rifle of yours ; but I ain't time 
now, that is—unless you ’re goin’ my way.” 

‘Which way’s yourn?” 

“North’ard. I’m goin’ to grub with Jim and Aunt Sally, and I’d 
better be on the way. Where ye bound?” 

* Goin’ home.” 

“Oh! Wal, you took a kind of a roundabout way, seems to me.’ 

Jonas put down the gun, and an ugly flush overspread his a 
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He had come directly across from the corner of the meadow nearest 
the park, and Beechwood was fairly within sight from the bridge. 

“ T’ve been doin’ a little arrand up to Beechwood,” he said, “‘an’ I 
thought I’d come this way hum. It’s tarnal dusty an’ hot, an’ then 
I’m always lookin’ out for signs of game, ye know. There’s a nest of 
coon “bout half-way tween here and the bend.” 

“So!” Wells took up hisgun. “Wal I hope ye’ll git ’em. IfI warn’t 
in fer fish jest now, and Jim awaitin’ for me, I’d be tempted to take my 
gun along an’ help ye try fer ’em ; as it is—so long, Jonas.” And he 
turned his face to the north, and was soon out of sight behind a bend 
of the creek with its shrouding underbrush. 

For a moment Jonas looked after him, then turned, to take the path 
in the opposite direction. 

He had been standing on the bridge, with Wells a little below him, 
at the creek’s edge, where the turf was soft and damp; and as he 
stepped off, almost upon the very spot where Wells had slung his coat 
across his arm, he saw something lying at his feet ; it was a small 
and shabby pocket-flask covered with leather. 

Before stooping to pick it up, Jonas turned to look about him. 
Wells was not in sight, and he caught up the flask and went briskly 
down the narrow footpath. 

“That’s one streak o’ luck anyhow,” he soliloquised, “ wonder 
neither of us didn’t see the thing drop; ’pears to be full,” shaking it, 
‘“and”— unscrewing the top and sniffing its contents—‘ it’s mighty 
good brandy!” He walked on a few paces, looked about him once 
more, and regaled himself from Tom’s flask. 

“There!” he ejaculated, as he stowed it away in a capacious 
pocket ; “that’s good,—an’ cheap too! Wonder how soon Tom ’ll 
miss it? Oh,no. /eain’t no drinkin’man! I recken I’ve got a pint 
on yer now. Mr. Tom Wells !” 

For some time he went on briskly, then his pace became slower. 
He stopped, looked about him, and once more refreshed himself from 
the flask. 

“‘That’s good stuff,” he muttered ; “I only wish it ’ud help me ter 
study out what ter do “bout this here button.” 

And now he paced on slowly, until some inspiration seemed to 
seize him, and he struck himself smartly upon the hip. 

“Lor!” he said to himself, ‘‘ why didn’t I think of that afore! It’s 
the old dodge, an’ I’ll try the old place. Itll be safer than in my 
pockets, or anywhere else! It'll be perfectly safe !” 

He had made up his mind to bury his treasure in a place he knew 
well of old. Bury it, just for the night, and bring it forth on the 
morrow, in time for his visit to Mrs. Deering. 

“?Twon’t do ferme to hang out to-night,” he ruminated; ‘“‘I’d be 
all in a fuddle by mornin’, sure, if I made a night of it with the boys; 
an’ I want ter be clear-headed ter-morror when I visit my fine lady. 
Yes, Pll put ye ter bed, my beauty! an’ then I'll go home ter Jane, 
an’ let her preach herself hoarser’n a crow. Drat her!” 


Tom Wells was too experienced a woodsman to find difficulty in 
following Jonas Wiggins, at a considerable distance at first, and at closer 
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range, when he saw His prey, after taking his second pull from the 
leathern flask, and turning away from the footpath, go deeper into the 
woods. He could dodge and drop like an Indian, and he found him- 
self forced to do both more than once, for Jonas became more fox-like 
as he neared the place of hiding. 

But it was done at last, and all traces of his work removed ; and 
then, after another refreshing draught, and a last reconnaissance, Jonas 
bent his steps homewards. 

He was feeling better than at any moment since he had left his 
nook in the fence corner at the foot of Beechwood Park, and he 
chuckled gleefully over his prospective encounter with Jane. He had 
not always come off conqueror in his encounters with his lesser half, 
but he was sure of his success this time, and he chuckled aloud in an- 
ticipation of the battle to come. 

Well was it for him that he did not see Tom Wells creeping—creep- 
ing—slowly, warily—coming nearer to his hiding-place and his 
treasure. 

“Tf it was anybody but you, Jonas Wiggins,” muttered Wells, as he 
bent above the discovered hiding-place, “ I’d feel too mean to live this 
minute. But you're a snake in the grass, and I’ve been set to cut 
your fangs if I find there’s need for it. Ifwhat you’ve put here belongs 
to you, you'll find it here all right when you come afterit. Ifit belongs 
to somebody e/se, well, we'll see, that’s all. Here goes.” 

First, a thick layer of leaves and grass, with some broken branches 
laid over artfully, as if they might have fallen so from the tree above; 
then a layer of earth, not deep, but well smoothed down; next, a flat 
stone, a little more than a foot square, roughly hewed and somewhat 
uneven ; then another layer of earth, packed above and around a small 
tin box, six inches by ten, as nearly as he could guess, a box with a 
hinged cover, but with no lock, nor any better fastening than a stout 
string, which was soon untied. 

Inside the box was a handkerchief, soiled and coarse, and rolled up 
and fastened with another bit of string. Inside of this, the tiny pill- 
box, and within the box the amethyst button. 

Tom Wells was anything but slow-witted, and when he had looked 
long and silently at the two golden letters so daintily cut, so damaging, so 
dangerous in their possibilities, he placed the button carefully in his 
pocket, and, as rapidly as possible, replaced the pill-box—minus the 
contents—the kerchief, the string, the tin box, the earth, the stone, all 
as it was before. Then he hastened away in the direction from whence 
he came, and, midway between the point where Jonas had left the 
footpath and the bridge where the two had met, he turned into the 
woods once more. And now all his movements were rapid, as if time 
was of value. He found a spot which he could readily identify, and 
wrapping the button in his own handkerchief, and placing this in the 
middle of his well-filled shot-pouch, he dug a new hiding-place, and 
left the amethyst button as safely buried, and better concealed, than it 
had been before. 

“‘Tt’s a delicate pint to settle!” he meditated, as he hastened from 
the place. “I couldn’t leave that thing in Wiggins’ hands, knowin’ 
what I do, I couldn’t keep it; and I couldn’t risk turnin’ it over to— 
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anyone ; riskin’ it’s bein’ the wrong one,as I might. I’d like to know 
how Jone Wiggins got hold of that button —an’ whose initials them 
are! Mr. Detective, you’ve got me into more business, and queerer 
business, than I counted on—an’ I guess, until I can understand things 
a leetle better myself, Pll not trouble you with the news from the 
backwoods.” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
ONE WOMAN’S COURAGE. 


JONAS WIGGINS did not go home as promptly as he had at first in- 
tended. Upon second thoughts, not entirely sober, he decided that it 
was too early, that he was giving Jane too much time. 

“T can’t set an’ hear her clackin’ all the evenin’ an’ half the night, 
too,” he cogitated, “and I feel as if a little sort of soshibility ’d be 


-comfortin’ after my call on aristockrasy, an’ the rest of it.” 


He left the woods ; coming out from them at the foot of a little 
street which brought him soon into the heart of Pomfret. 

“T might jest as well look around a bit fer that carriage,” he de- 
cided; “though I ain’t no ways anxious fer her ter see me.” 

It was not long before he succeeded in this. Coming around a 
corner he saw the Beechwood carriage in the act of turning away from 
the door of Bruce Deering’s lodgings, with Bruce himself, sitting op- 
posite Mrs. Deering, and her husband by her side. The vehicle 
swung about quickly, and drove away, and he knew that the occupants 
could hardly have seen him. 

‘*T wonder what that means?” he muttered ; “I don’t like the look. 
Looks as if she was goin’ ter consult with that feller; umph !” grin- 
ning at a new mental suggestion, “ maybe I’d do well ter consult the 
old feller!” And so musing he went his way. 

Some hours later he appeared before Jane, quite mellowed and 
amiably voluble. He had taken matters out of her hands, and, hav- 
ing had his own way, found himself suddenly inclined to relate his ex- 
periences, colouring them somewhat, and retouching his own part of 
his interview with the lady of Beechwood so lavishly, as to arouse, up- 


on the part of Jane, a somewhat unkindly scepticism. But he left a © 


break in his highly coloured story. He utterly refused to confide to 
her the secret of the hiding-place of the amethyst button. 

“?Tain’t no use argyfyin’ ’bout ¢#az,” he assured her. ‘“‘It’s safe, an’ 
that’s enough!” And Jane, with an eye to future possibilities, should 
Jonas go successfully through with his second interview, desisted, and 
went to her pillows to ponder upon the chances of the morrow, and 
lay some plans of her own, dependent, more or less, upon the mor- 
row’s success. 

Jonas remained at home until almost noon. Jane’s over-night in- 
fluence was still strong upon him, and she had convinced him, for the 
moment, that he would be wise to pay his second visit to Beechwood 
while sober and in his right mind. 

“T’d give somethin’ ter foller him,” mused Jane as she watched him 
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slouching townward. But, ’tain’t no use; an’ I don’t ’spose I'll see 
him agin afore midnight, if he dd promise to come right back, as © 
soon as the things was settled. There’s one comfort though : Jone’s | 
too stingy ter let them saloon fellers git much money out of him; he 
can stan’ a heap o’ treatin’, but he ain’t much on the ¢Zvead.” 

But Jane was not destined to an afternoon of solitude. Less than an 
hour had passed, when the door was flung open, and Jonas fairly 
hurled himself across the threshold ; his eyes were staring, his face 
purple with rage ; and for some long moments his b’atant noise filled 
the room and drowned her attempts at speech with an awful outpour 
of profanity intermingled with accusations and threats. The dud¢ton / 
The button was gone! 7" 

As the hour appointed fen the second visit of rae Wiggins drew 
near, things seemed to shape themselves as Brenda had wished they 
might, and feared they would not. Mr. Deering, by the doctor’s orders, 
was to keep his room for a part of each day, sleeping as he could, and 
resting, in perfect quiet, if sleep refused to come to him. These hours 
of rest were taken directly after luncheon, and it had been Brenda’s 
custom to remain with, or near him ; sometimes she sat beside him 
with some bit of dainty needlework in her hand, while he lay with 
half-closed eyes, and soft words dropped from her lips, slowly, and at 
intervals ; sometimes she wielded a great downy fan, and talked or 
read in low tones; but she seldom left him, save when he sank to 
sleep, lulled by her gentle ministrations, and this did not always 
happen. 

On this day, however, Mr. Deering had fatigued himself before 
luncheon by his determined efforts to see that his beloved domain had 
been well cared for in his absence. He had visited stable, paddock, 
and garden; had walked about the grounds, including orchard and 
park, and had finished the morning closeted in his own especial 
sanctum with his nephew. 

What passed between them was unknown, but they came forth to 
luncheon, the elder leaning upon the arm of the younger ; both were 
grave, and one looked pale and weary, but there rested upon both 
faces a look of full confidence and mutual understanding. 

‘“Brenda, my dear,” said the elder man, as they took their places 
at the dainty table, ‘‘ Bruce thinks I have been too active this morn- 
ing, and I fancy he is right; at any rate, I feel as if I could fall asleep 
without an effort, and you need not sit with me to-day ; instead, if you 
feel inclined, you might drive into town with Bruce, who thinks he 
must return at once ; and you might bring Valentine back with you.” 

But Brenda had murmured an excuse. Mrs. Merton had not yet 
returned, and there was still much to look after ; she and Sarita could 
find enough to do; besides, Mr. Baird had promised to bring Valen- 
tine home that evening ; and would not Bruce remain longer? Ifnot, 
Hall should drive him in and bring back the mail. 

So it came about that Brenda sat alone, at the appointed hour, in 
the little reception room, fully decided as to the words she should say 
when Jonas Wiggins again confronted her. She would refer him to 
Bruce Deering—nothing more. 


/ 
ONE WOMAN’S COURAGE. III 


She had instructed the parlour-maid, who was to receive and admit 
the visitor, and she was a trifle surprised when Sarita opened the door, 
and said : 

“Madam, here is a—a woman, who says she is exfected,” and she 
moved back to let the big figure of Jane Wiggins fill her place in the 
doorway. x 

At sight of the bold, coarse face, Brenda arose, her look haughtily 
inquiring. 

“Expected ?” she echoed. 

The woman made a stride forward. 

“Ym Jonas Wiggins’ w/e,” she announced with much deliberation. 

Brenda turned toward Sarita with a quick gesture; “‘close the door,” 
she said, and Sarita retired, softly and slowly, with her eyes fixed upon 
the strange visitor, until the door closed, shutting out her view of the 
tall figure in its shabby gown and bonnet. 

Brenda did not resume her seat, nor did she ask the other to be 
seated. She only moved a step nearer the wife of Jonas Wiggins, 
saying : ) 

“What is your errand, Mrs. Wiggins?” 

It was utterly impossible to disguise or keep down the virago in 
Jane Wiggins ; she was by nature a female bully, and, while she came 
before Brenda fully intent upon playing the part of virtue in distress, 
a reluctant intruder; the latter was too apt a reader of her sex to be, 
even for a moment, deceived. . 

“ ve come, ma’am,” began Jane, glibly, “on account of Mr. Wiggins; 
he ain’t by no means well to-day, and he said as he had promised to call. 
You’d be sure to be expecting him, and so I must come in his place.” 

“T see!” quietly. ‘I suppose, then, you understand the nature of 
his business—his errand here?” 

“Oh, yes’m, and I’m sure I hope you won’t take no offence, ma’am, 
if I say that Jonas an’ me didn’t quite agree about that there button. 
Jonas was not thinkin’ no harm, ma’am, when he come an’ proposed 
what he did to you. He wanted to do you a favour, an’, bein’ a poor 
man that’s met with a good deal of misfortin here and there, he 
thought it no harm to take a little gift like, an’ that you’d feel more 
comfortable to have the button in your keepin’.” 

“ One moment—” began Brenda, but the woman talked straight on. 

“Ye see he hadn’t spoke about it to me, an’ kind o’ come to you at 
first thought, without stoppin’ to reckon much about the rights an’ 
wrongs of it—” 

“Mrs. Wiggins—” 

“But when he come to tell me, 7 see at once it wouldn’tdo. ‘Jonas,’ 
I says, ‘if that’s jest somethin’ the lady’s JZos¢, it’s all right fur you to 
return it, and be paid fur your trouble. Sztif you think it has any- 
thing to do with the mzrder,)—in spite of herself Brenda shuddered 
at the word,—‘ you ain’t no right to give it to ~o one exceptin’ che 
sheriff?” 

Brenda could hardly restrain a start, and, now that the woman had 
paused for a word from her, she could only say at the moment : 

KWell}” 

“Well,” repeated Jane, catching up the word, “after some con- 
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siderin’ we’ve concluded that we’d try a kind of compermise. Since 
he’s thought it over, Jonas feels jest the same as do. It ain’t r7ght 
to give that button up to anyone, except as I’ve mentioned, and we 
know that we’re likely to git ourselves into trouble if we was to keep 
it an’ not let on. Sech things leak out mostly, some time or ruther. 
But we want to do you a sarvice if we can.” 

_ “TI shall be glad to learn,” broke in Brenda, with a ring of impatience 
in her voice, ‘how you propose to do it.” 

“Well, ma’am, I’ll tell ye, an’ this is Jonas’s offer as well as mine. 
He told ye, he says, that we wanted to go away from Pomfret, and 
was too poor to see any way of goin’. And while we can’t feel it zest 
right ter give ye the button, we might, ter serve ye, jest keep zt out of 
the way of anybody else; d’ye see?” 

“No,” said Brenda, coldly, “I do not.” : 

“Well, we won't give it up, and we won’t keep it. An’ this is Mr. 
Wiggins’s offer. He'll take that button an’ hide it som’ers, an’ we'll 
both swear not to tell, an’ not to dig it UP, an’ we'll go off clear away 
from Pomfret an’ never come back, an’ mighty glad to do it too; an’ 
when this trouble is all blowed over, so’t won’t do no harm, Jonelll 
write an’ tell ye where he hid the button, and ye can git it if ye think 
fit.” 

Jane had grown more and more engrossed in her own wordy effort, 
and had failed to note what would have been patent to anyone who 
had ever seen Brenda Deering in a “noble rage,” and she took fresh 
heart of grace, when the other said very quietly : 

“ And what is to be your reward ?” 

“Reward! Why, I thought you an’ Jonas had settled all that. 
I should think it ’ud be worth a good many hundred dollars to have 
that there button wzth yer own ’nitials on zt kept out of the court, an’ 
stopped from figuring 27 @ murder trial?” : 

All unwittingly, Jane had applied her last straw. Brenda swept 
toward the door, and, standing beside it, turned half-way back. 

“Tf you have no further kindly suggestions to offer, perhaps you 
will charge yourself with a short message to Jonas Wiggins, Tell him 
that I will have nothing whatever to do with this business. It in zo 
way concerns me. If he thinks it will interest Mr. Bruce Deering he 
would better apply to him with this fine and exceedingly conscientious 
proposal. And tell him once more what I assured him of yesterday : 
if he éver approaches me again, annoys me in any manner, or allows 
a whisper of this to go abroad, he shall be arrested for blackmailing, and 
worse. I do not dedéeve his tale of jinding that button, or that he ob- 
tained it honestly.” She had struck the bell while uttering this final 
sentence, and with the last word she flung the door wide open. In- 
stantly the dog Samson bounded to her side; and as she stepped 
across the threshold, with erect head and flashing eyes, the man 
Robbins came hurrying toward her. 

“ Robbins,” she said, without a backward glance, ‘‘show this person 
out.” 

Alone in her room but a moment later, Brenda Deering paced its 
length with burning eyes and cheeks, and lips firmly, yes, stubbornly 
compressed. 
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“TJ will not submit to it,” she whispered between sharp breaths; “I 
will not so humiliate myself. Let what will come of it! The fault is 
not mine ! The crime shall rest where it belongs. I wash my hands 
of all. 

She was not lacking in courage and mental force, and she moved 
swiftly about the room, preparing by the use of cool and odorous 
waters, freely dashed upon a burning face, to meet her husband, with 
the outward signs of the emotion that had so lately swayed her, and 
which still raged within, obliterated. She had passed through a day 
and night of horror, had been beset by doubts, fears, and terrors; but 
from it all she had arisen with a mind cleared, and the knowledge 
that, for her, but one way was possible. She could not deal with 
those people, neither to save herself or another; and she knew that 
henceforward for many days, perhaps for always, she must live in sus- 
pense if not in danger; must carry in her heart a fear and dread un- 
utterable, and wzever, through all, must that heart be betrayed by 
her face. 

Ah! Brenda Deering, would your courage have failed you had you 
but known what the near future had in store? 


CHAPTER XIX. 
A TROUBLED HOUSEHOLD. 


VALENTINE RODNEY came home to Beechwood in the early dusk, and 
went at once to her own dainty apartments, for this big house was liter- 
ally her home, and its best had been freely and lovingly placed at her 
disposal, Brenda herself having chosen the exquisite furnishings for the 
sunny and airy little suite, which had been Val’s especial favourite. 

There was the pretty bedroom, in which all was soft-tinted and 
cheerful; the tiny dressing-room beyond, with its great mirror and 
charming toilet appliances ; and beyond these a cosy boudoir, with a 
glass enclosed and curtained alcove, in which stood Val’s own dainty 
writing-desk, some vases of great white lilies growing and blooming 
in the sunlight, and a revolving case of her favourite books. 

She had been admitted by one of the maids, and upon being told 
that Mr. Deering, after a long nap, was now in the library dictating some 
letters which Brenda was transcribing for him, she had bidden the 
girl not to disturb them, but to tell Sarita that she would dress at 
once and come down for dinner, which was always a candlelight func- 
tion at Beechwood. 

The warmth of the sun’s rays was still in the evening air, and the 
doors stood wide open upstairs and down. Valentine found her own 
door ajar, and entered with a sigh of satisfaction. She loved every 
stick and stone of Beechwood, and felt, as she thrtw aside her hat and 
light mantle, and flung herself down in an easy-chair to look about her 
for a moment and take it all in, that she had indeed come back to her 
own, 
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Sitting thus she became aware of a soft patter-patter over the carpet, 
and a smile rippled over the bright face. 

‘*Cap!” she called. ‘‘Cappie, where are you?” 

There was a quick yelp of delight, and the curtain opening upon the 
dressing-room was thrust aside at the bottom, as a shaggy white Spitz, 
with a funny black nose and bright brown eyes, with almost a human 
look of intelligence in them, rushed upon her, dancing, fawning, leap- 
ing his delight at the return of his young mistress, and barking a loud 
but sincere welcome. 

Val Rodney loved all dumb animals ; but most of all she loved a dog 
anda horse. Cap was her own especial pet, and, as such, enjoyed all 
the privileges of his mistress’s domain when she was present, and it 
was easy enough to understand how, having found her door ajar, he 
had entered, taken possession, and fallen asleep in her dressing-room. 

“* Ah, Cap,” cried his mistress, ‘‘ you are really the first member of 
the family to welcome me home. And now you are teasing for a frolic. 
Well,”—she had left her door still ajar upon entering, and she now 
arose, saying,—“ we must not wake the sleepers, Cappie. If I must 
give you a romp, we must close the door.” 

As she moved toward it, however, the dog sprang before her, and 
his bark became suddenly fierce and angry, while his ears and tail 
stood erect and bristling. 

“Cap, come away, sir!” she cried, as a modest tap sounded outside 
the door. 

The well-trained dog drew reluctantly back, uttering low growls as 
he moved, and in answer to his mistress’s “come in,” Sarita entered 
slowly, a deprecating half-smile upon her face. 

“T hope you will pardon my intrusion so soon,” began the woman 
when Valentine had given her a graciously friendly greeting ; “and I 
need not ask if you are very well, Miss Valentine ; I heard Cap’s bark 
up here, and it made me remember that I must ask of you a pardon 
immediately, at once; and,” turning to shake a slim brown finger at 
the now sulking dog, who replied to the gesture with a low growl, 
“and Monsieur Captain, 4e should sue for pardon too; indeed, but for 
him, there would have been no mischief.” 

“‘ Indeed, Sarita,” smiled Valentine. ‘‘ Has Cappie been doing some 
new mischief? I hope he has not troubled you seriously ?” 

‘Oh, mademoiselle !”—(Sarita’s English and French were some- 
times interchangeable)—‘‘ that is just what we may never find out, 

erhaps ; I can but hope offense is not too great; em vérzté I meant 
it not tohappen so! It was—yes, it was two days ago that some letters 
came for yourself, and I, knowing not where to send them, put them, 
as you said, in your dressing-room. The doors were open, and Célie 
had been making the room fresh, and letting in the air as usual. And, 
le chien, 1 had been too good to him, and had let him follow me up- 
stairs ; I had placed the letters—but come and see, mademoiselle, they 
are just as I found them.” She moved toward the dressing-room, 
Valentine following, and pointed to a small inlaid table near the 
curtained entrance, with a gesture and a grimace more eloquent than 
any words. 

Upon the table was a little silver letter-tray with three or four snowy 
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envelopes lying across one end, and upon the other, a handful of 
fragments, that told at a glance their own story. 

“Tt was mine, the carelessness,” went on the Frenchwoman, “for 
the window was open. I went out, outside, to speak to Célie, and, ina 
moment almost, thinking of the little dog, went to bring him away 
with me; we had always to make him go out from your rooms; not one 
can call him away ; and when I come back, behold!” spreading out 
her ten fingers above the bits of paper, ‘‘the letter must have blown 
to the floor, and Cap had found it. I preserved it so much as I could; 
but all were in fragments. I fear you cannot read a line, made- 
moiselle.” 

Valentine had picked up a handful of the fragments, and began 
scanning them carelessly, and when Sarita ceased speaking, she 
laughed, and tossed them down again. 

“Don’t let it trouble you, Sarita; I think it can hardly be an import- 
ant letter ; at any rate I shall not try to read the riddle now. Just lay 
the damage, if any has really been done, between the window and 
Cap. And now—tell me, is Mrs. Deering dressed for dinner ?” 

“ Oui—yes, mademoiselle.” There was a shade of dissatisfaction in 
Sarita’s eyes, and she drew a step nearer the little table. “Iam glad 
it’s not important—but it did annoy me, for I knew, by the bit of the 
outside which I could see,” and she put a finger upon a scrap, some- 
what larger and less defaced than the rest—“I thought it was a 
foreign postmark.” 

“ No doubt, Sarita ; I can see, by the writing, that it was from Mr. 
Brook Deering, and not likely to contain any news of importance,” 
Valentine turned away and began to finger the things upon her dress- 
ing table. “If Mrs. Deering’s maid is at liberty, please ask her if she 
will come to my assistance ; it will soon be time for thedinner-bell. I 
suppose Lettie will arrive to-morrow. No; you may leave Cap with 
me; and, really, I can’t blame the dog. He has a fancy for tearing 
paper into tiny bits, and I have sometimes given him envelopes and 
stray notes to make mincemeat of. But I have never known him to 
destroy anything before, and he obeys me, you know, perfectly.” 

In the interval, between the going of Sarita and the coming of Mrs. 
Deering’s maid, Miss Rodney came back to the little table, and began 
to examine the fragmentary letter more critically than at first. 

“It’s from Brook undoubtedly,” she said to herself ; “ I wonder why, 
after all these months, he has written to me again? Pshaw !—there’s 
not half a letter here! Cap, did you swallow it? and do foreign let- 
ters agree with you? It’s postmarked Havre, but the date is unread- 
able. Havre! I wonder if, by any chance, Brook zs really coming 
home?” 

Mr. Deering was fastidious about many things, and the Beechwood 
dinner might always have been ez evidence. There was no day, when 
the family dined at home, that one or more guests might not have 
taken seats at that always dainty table, without disturbing the equa- 
nimity of either hostess or cook. 

But, scrupulous as he always was about his table and service, and 
fastidious in his own attire, the thing which gave him the greatest 
pleasure in the long dinner hour was not his fine wines nor faultless 
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entrées, but the fair faces and charming toilets, which added the final 
grace to his board. ; 

As Valentine swept into the dining-room and seated herself at the 
round table midway between her guardian and his wife, she received 
a smile from both, and smiled in return; and the candles glowed 
softly, the cut glass and silver gleamed, great roses shed their frag- 
rance, and a light ripple of talk ran on; and who could have fancied, 
seeing it all, that the heart of each was heavy; that one was filled 
with anxious doubt and dread ; one ached beneath a horrible cer- 
tainty ; and one was heavy with tender pity, and a sorrow that bade 
farewell to hope. 

When the dessert was at last before them, and the servants dis 
missed, Mr. Deering said, looking from one to the other, “I have not 
heard from Brook, by-the-bye, for a fortnight or more. The boy is 
growing careless, or, has he written to you, dear?” catching a 
glance which flashed between Brenda and her cousin. “The scamp 
always prefers a lady correspondent, I know. I can’t blame him 
there.” 

Valentine uttered a half laugh. “I see you know the story,” she 
said to Brenda. “Sarita is disconsolate.” 

“Yes. Of course she could not wait for you to tell of the disaster. 
She really thinks that Cap made an especial effort to cover her with 
confusion; she did her duty, however, and even searched in the 
shrubbery, under your window, and succeeded in finding two or three 
fragments ; one, the largest, bearing the word Havre upon a scrap of 
envelope.” 

“And so you guessed—” 

‘*T guessed that Cappie must have tried to devour a letter from 
Brook.” 

“Ah!” broke in Mr. Deering, “so you do correspond with our 
young globe-trotter, missy! I thought—” 

“Now, guardy, just wait, and I’ll tell you all about it.” And Val- 
entine related the story of Cappie’s raid upon the wind-blown letter. 
“ And, truly, good people,” she concluded, ‘it’s my first letter from 
Brook since he left London, and I can’t imagine a cause for his pre- 
sent writing. As for the letter,.I don’t think we could get enough 
sense out of the handful of fragments Sarita contrived to save, to give 
any sort of information. She can’t have secured half of the letter, and 
I can’t see where the remainder could have gone! Cap might have 
swallowed a few fragments, but—falf a sheet! Vl bring it down if 
you like, guardy, and we'll try what we can make of it, all three.” 

But he shook his head. ‘‘ No,” he said, ‘‘ you and Brenda may 
study over it, if you like, and give me the result, or as much as I 
have aright to. I think I’m tolerably sure of hearing from the lad 
soon. In his last letter he hinted gently at a fast lessening letter of 
credit, and I read him a lesson on extravagance in my reply. He is 
waiting, I daresay, until his bank is exhausted, or hoping that I may 
relent and send him a new remittance.” 

His young wife turned upon him a look of mild surprise. 

“Why, dear,” she said, with a half smile, ‘‘1 never supposed Brook 
was extravagant. He is very generous—” 
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“Yes; I don’t object to that. And I don’t object to a little waste 
of money. One can be young but once. As you say, Brook zs 
generous—with his money, at least ; and he has bestowed, somewhere, 
upon someone, a very prettysum. But never mind! We'll settle him 
at home by and by. Try your riddle, Valentine ; we will see what 
you can sift from that.” ; 

When they were all seated in the softly-lighted drawing-room, a 
sudden gravity and stillness fell upon them, broken at last by Valen- 
tine, who came close beside her guardian, and dropped down upon an 
ottoman at his elbow. 

“ Guardy,” she began with a pretty air of deprecation, “do you feel 
well enough to talk—just a little—upona disagreeable subject? Would 
it tire you too much?” 

“ Not if you very much wish to talk with me, Dot.” 

“T do, and so does Brenda; there’s so much that we don’t fully 
understand. Only—Brenda is so anxious to save you annoy- 
ance. 

He took the little hand of the speaker in his own, and turned his 
face toward the fair woman who had crossed the room, while Valen- 
tine was proffering her request, and placed herself behind his chair, 
leaning upon its cushioned back, with a hand placed caressingly upon 
his shoulder. 

“Well,” he said, very gently, “why should we not talk over this 
trouble which comes so close to all of us? My princess, do not fear ; 
your old lover is not quite out of the running—yet. Come,” putting 
up his other hand and drawing her white arm about his neck, “ sit 
down here beside me and let us get it over. Now, ask me what you 
will, Val, my dear.” 

After all, it was Brenda who put the first question, while Val sat 
silent, her face half averted. 

“*'You have been talking with Mr. Baird and—the others. What do 
they think? What—do you think of Bruce’s position? Idon’t under- 
stand !—he has not been avrested—he seems to be quite at liberty. 


And yet—” 
“*And yet he stands accused of murder! Is that what you would 
say?” he answered, cutting off her last word. “I will tell you; we 


three can afford to be plain with each other; we all believe, alike, 
that a Deering never yet shed human blood?” 

It sounded like a question, but both his hearers sat silent. The 
face of one was averted—the face of Brenda Deering ; but Valentine 
turned and looked him steadily in the eyes. 

“Yes,” he went on; ‘‘ our sympathies are with him. We believe in 
him, and yet—it has taken all the fesse of a shrewd detective, speak- 
ing through Mr. Baird; all the influence of Pomfret’s most popular 
clergyman—speaking here, there, everywhere ; all the weight of Baird’s 
influence, he speaking for himself and for me; and, behind us, our 
friends—the men who have made, and who sustain, Pomfret ; and, 
back of all, money without stint. It has taken all this to keep Bruce 
Deering a free man, if you can call a man free who is bound by his 
word, and by his bond, and is constantly under the surveillance of the 
sheriff and his deputies.” 
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“ And—is it really true, dear, that the popular belief—the belief of 
the majority —is agaznst him?” 

“I don’t know about the majority. There is an element—I may 
say a strong element—against him. And, so far as we can learn, it is 
composed, a large part of it at least, of the people who prophecy upon 
the street corners and in the saloons. Joe Matchin, heaven rest his 
soul, was a ‘labouring man.’ Bruce Deering is an ‘aristocrat,’—reason 
enough why all the ‘labouring men’ who are left alive should turn 
against him. I think I may say that the better class, our own sort, 
and the thinking element, are either in open sympathy with Bruce, or 
discreetly silent. But there is a large body of the other element in 
Pomfret, and our sheriff is their prophet.” 

He had begun in low, measured, almost gentle tones; but the 
bitterness could not keep itself out of his voice ; the scorn he felt for 
Bruce Deering’s accusers wou/d manifest itself through eye and lip. 

They were silent a moment, then Valentine turned her face toward 
him. 

“Do you think,” shé began, “ can they—dare they, arrest him—now 

or—at any time—even yet?” 

“That, my dear girl, will depend much upon circumstances. 
Already they have a fine array of that dangerous, and often false, sort 
of evidence called circumstantial : if they should chance upon more of 
this—and who knows, the sheriff might, probably would, deem it his 
duty to—take him into custody. Princess, what is it?” 

Brenda Deering had started suddenly, withdrawn her hand from 
his, and turned a pallid face and startled eyes, first toward Valentine, 
and then away from them both. 

“Nothing,” she articulated, with a quiver in her voice. ‘‘ Nothing 
—only—it’s all so miserable! And the thought—this evidence— 
dear, tell us,—tell Val, she has not heard so much as I perhaps—what 
the evidence against him zs.” 

“Why, Val, my dear, has no one told you the flying news? Miss 
Wardell—or Mrs. Baird ?” 

“ Not all—I—I did not want to hear it—from ¢hem.” 

“ And you do want to hear the wretched business from me? Very 
well, you shall hear all that I can tell you, both of you; and then we 
will have no more of this unhappy subject. First, then, Bruce was 
first upon the scene of the murder, therefore he may have been the 
assassin.” Valentine shuddered. ‘‘He looked, they say, wild and 
dishevelled, there was blood upon his hands, upon his face, upon his 
linen. He is declared to have been an enemy to poor Joe Matchin. 
Matchin has been heard to threaten him, to denounce him as an 
enemy.” Val caught her breath sharply. “Since the first inquiry 
before the coroner, there has been evolved this theory: at midnight 
the bank of course was locked, Matchin, partially undressed, as was 
his custom, and probably asleep. The lock had not been picked, ego 
must have been opened with a key. Matchin was found with his coat _ 
on, therefore must have arisen and dressed himself ; consequently, the 
midnight visitor must have been £zown to Matchin ; must have pos- 
sessed a key. Matchin must have arisen and donned his coat to 
receive his visitor. Nothing had been taken from the bank, they say; 
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therefore it must have been a case of vevenge,—Bruce and Matchin 
were ill friends, and—Bruce is said to have had a key to the outer door 
of the bank.” 

‘¢ Horrible !” cried Brenda, while Valentine shuddered and hid her 
face. After a brief silence she lifted it, but still held it turned away. 

‘* When—” she whispered, “ when will they—try—him.” 

““ My dear, as yet he is not formally and legally indicted.” 

“ Indicted ?” 

“Yes. Isee youarenotlearnedincriminal law. A suspected person 
may be arrested and put under bonds, as Bruce is now ; this before a 
magistrate. Next, he must appear before the Grand Jury, and if this 
august body decides him guilty, his bail is increased and he is left at 
liberty ; or, bail is denied him, and he is sent to prison.” 

“Oh !—and when—” 

“The Grand Jury was dismissed just two months before the killing 
of poor Matchin, consequently Bruce has about three and a half 
months of waiting and suspense before him. But during this time, it 
will go hard if we do not unravel this mystery, and ‘set him right 
before his peers.—Now—is there anything more ?” 


“No,” replied Brenda, “not now.” But Valentine simply shook her 


head. 

No more was said concerning Bruce Deering. And soon the 
master of the house took up the evening paper with a half-playful, 
altogether courtly apology to the ladies. ” Soon after, Valentine arose. 
«Twill go upstairs, I think, and see if Ican reconstruct Cousin Brook’s 
letter,” she said. They had grown up together as cousins, she and 
the two young Deerings, though no drop of kindred blood flowed in 
their veins. But while she often referred to Brook Deering as 
‘“Cousin Brook,” Bruce Deering had been, first, plain Bruce, and 
later, Mr. Deering ; but never, since the days of childhood, had she 
styled him “ cousin.” 

Once in her dressing-room, she gathered up the fragments of Brook’s 
letter, and made pretence of trving to fit together the jagged edges ; 
but it was only pretence, enacted, it would seem, to convince herself 
that she could find interest in more than the one absorbing theme ; 
and she*threw them from her soon and sprang up, throwing out her 
hands in a gesture of passionate self-abandonment. 


“T cawt¢t ENDURE zf/” she cried aloud. “I cannot! What can I 


do! For I must do something, or 1 shall go mad! Itis horrible! 
horrible ! horrible!” 


CHAPTER GS 
FRIEND AND FOE, 


BRUCE DEERING had not been in his room five minutes on the day 
after his return from Beechwood before he received two visitors—the 
one coming close upon the heels of the other. 

Each of these men had rapped at nis door at an early hour, and each 
had lain in wait for his return, but shrewdness had overmatched vigil- 
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ance, and Jonas Wiggins, who had been loitering on the opposite side 
of the street, was quite unconscious that Tom Wells, after making his 
first call, had quietly established himself in the long stair hall, which 
ran straight through the building from front to rear, pacing its length 
with the silence of an Indian when not observed, and seeming, when 
a door opened, or someone crossed the hall, to be in the act of knock- 
ing here or there for admission, or of going or arriving, according as 
his face was turned to front or rear; and Jonas was filled with amaze- 
ment and chagrin unbounded when, after waiting a decent five minutes 
to allow his quarry to house himself comfortably and inhale one 
breath of solitude, he sauntered easily across the street, and, stepping 
jauntily, began the ascent of the long straight flight of stairs, only to 
hear a resounding knock, to look up, and to see at the very door which 
he knows to be Bruce Deering’s, the tall figure of Tom Wells, to meet 
his quizzical, mocking glance, and see him turn, catch off his hat as the 
door swings open, and then disappear within. 

The quizzical look vanished from the eyes of Tom Wells as he stood 
face to face with Bruce Deering, and he went straight to the heart of 
his business the moment they had exchanged greetings. 

“Mr. Deering,” he began briskly, “I’ve come to give ye a bit ot 
information, meanin’ it kindly, as I hope ye'll take it; but, afore I 
begin, jest let’s step to your winder and see if Jonas Wiggins has been 
able to git himself out of your hallway since he saw me, one ahead of 
him, knocking at your door.” 

They crossed to the window side by side, and stood there looking 
down through the half-opened blinds. 

“ He ain’t got out yet,” went on Wells. ‘“Can’t make up his mind 
to give it up, or come in second best, all to once.” Then, in answer to 
a look of inquiry upon Deering’s face, “ The fact is, I kind of suspected 
he’d be a comin’ to see ye soon as possible. I’ve been sort of keepin’ 
an eye on him for a while, an’ I thought I’d jest come in ahead, in case 
he meant to try any of his meanness. Ah, ha! there he goes! Now, 
Mr. Deering, there ain’t no danger of my bein’ heard, is there?” 

“Only by myself,” with polite reserve. 

“Mr. Deering, may I ask you jest one question?” His honest eyes 
met the eyes of the other squarely. Bruce felt his reserve mejting. 

“ Ask it,” he said. 

“‘T happen to know that Wiggins went out to Beechwood yesterday, 
and he says he went to take a message ; was that the truth?” 

Deering shook his head. “Don’t ask me a question that can be 
answered better at Beechwood,” he said, with a patient half smile. 
He knew that Tom Wells was his friend, and a man to be trusted. 
“Put it some other way if you can, Wells. You are puzzling 
rane 

“‘ Well, I don’t mean to puzzle you long, Mr. Deering, so here goes. 
Yesterday I was asked to look a little after Jonas Wiggins, and I set 
out to doit. I found that he paid a visit out to Beechwood, an’ then 
took acrost lots an’ went over the creek, by the bridge, jest below the 
Hitchlock medder. He took to the woods from there, an’, after 
some little shufflin’ around, as if he didn’t want to be looked at none 
too close, he dug up the ground an’ a stone slab, alongside a big tree 
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that he seemed quite well acquainted with, an’ he took somethin’ out of 
his pocket an’ buried it there in the hole—” 

“ Buried!” The word came involuntarily from Deering. 

“Yes, sir, durted, and it seemed sech a derned queer thing for 
Jonas to do, that when he had got good an’ away—/ jest went and— 
and dug tt up.” 

““You did!” Deering’s face was very grave. ‘‘ What was it, Wells? 
Can you tell me—or—” 

**Oh, I can tell. D’ve come for jest that.” 

** Then—have you brought it with you?” 

“It was a sleevé button,” said Wells, as if he had not heard the 
last question, “small an’ han’sum’, with a little shiny stone set in it, 
jest the exact colour of a vilet in the sunshine, an’ it had sort of writ 
in the vilet stone two ’nitials. Now, Mr. Deering, I knew that Jone 
Wiggins don’t mean ye no good, an’ that he’d do ye a bad turn, more 
’an likely, if he got half a chance, an’ I kind of put several things to- 
gether. For instance, some time ago, Jone Wiggins begun tryin’ ter 
hurt ye, with his tongue, I mean ; an’ he done it all in a sort of sly 
way ; but of late, he’s got more bold, and don’t seem to care who 
hears his talk, an’, ses I, what’s the reason his gittin’ so peart? I 
knew he’d got somethin’ in his head; an’ / ain’t the only one o’ your 
friends, for I de yer friend, Mr. Deering, that thinks so !” 

Deering put out his hand quickly. “I believe it Wells,” he said. 
“Go on, please.” 

‘* Well, there ain’t much more. When I put his call to Beechwood, 
and the burying this button, and the two ’nitials on the button, to- 
gether, I says, that means dirt for Mr. Deering or Mrs. Deering ; for 
your ‘nitials an’ hern’s jest the same, ye know.” 

“ Then—the initials were mine? B. D.?” 

Siba-D). Yes, six.” 

Bruce Deering faced about and took two slow turns across the 
room, with his brows knit into a frown ; then he came back. 


“Wells,” he asked, ‘‘what did you do with the button? Have you 


shown it to—anyone?” 

“No, sir. And I don’t know’s I mean ter—not yet, anyhow !” 

“ And—if it is not with you, may I ask—” ; 

“Tl tell ye,” broke in Wells. “I jest tooka leaf out of Jonas’s book 
an’ went and buried the thing agin—in another place. It’s safe enough.” 

“ Wells,” said the other, laying a hand on the hunter’s brawny 
shoulder, and speaking with grave earnestness, “you have called your- 
self my friend—” 

“And so I de!” Wells broke in. 

“And,” went on Deering, “I believe you are an honest man, a 
truthful man. Tell me,” the hand upon the shoulder pressed hard, 
“do you think that I killed Joe Matchin?” 

“No! Never !—not for one minit!” 

“Thank you again! Now, do you think that button was wzne ?” 

“The man hesitated. “If it was yourn,” he declared at last, “it 
don’t foller that ’tain’t all right; you might a lost it, or Jonas might a 
stole it ; I wouldn’t put it past him. You see there ain’t but ove other 
in Pomfret that ’ud be likely to own sech a thing with ¢/ezz ’nitials.” 
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“True, That button, if brought into court, would be very much 
against me. What was Wiggins coming to me for, do you know?”: 

“Wal, I surmise that he, thinkin’ the button’s where he can find it 
when he wants it, calcalates to do a little blackmailin’ business, or else 
he wants ter sell it to you for a good round sum.” 

“ About the same thing.” 

“Jest about.” 

“And, Wells, will you tell me—what you mean to do with it?” 

Wells drew himself erect, and threw up one hand, as if about to 
take an oath. 

“That button’s perfectly safe jest where zt 7s. And I’m goin’ to 
leave it there, Mr. Deering, until the man or woman that killed Joe 
Matchin is found, an’ then, if that there little button’ll help to Zand 
him or her on the gallows, tll be dug up and forthcomin’—let him or 
her be who they will. Amen!” 

“ Amen !” repeated Deering, solemnly, and turned away. Going to 
a desk near the further window he came back with something shut in 
his closed right hand. 

“Wells,” he said, “I am going to trust you fully. Look! Was the 
button like thzs 2?” 

Wells started, and looked from the jewel to the face of Deering and 
back again. 

“Yes,” he said slowly, “it was like that.” 

“Very well. Now, Wells, you call yourself my friend ; if the time 
should come when another name than mine should become identified 
with the button you have hidden away, will you, if I should ask it, 
testify that you have seen z¢s mate in my possession? Stop, look 
again, is that other button /#dly as large as thts, or is it smaller?” 

The man looked, took the button and looked again, holding it and 
turning it over thoughtfully in his hand. Then he shook his head and 
handed it back. 

“T don’t know,” he said slowly; “I can’t be sure. It looks the same, 
but whether or no it’s jest as big I can’t say. I wish—I wish I hadn’t 
seen this here. As to my testifyin’ about it, Mr. Deering—if the time 
ever comes when I think youve the guilty man—an’ it'll take a good 
deal to make me think it—I’ll tell anything I know! But—if I think 
ye want me to help ye to screen somebody e/se, I jest can’t do it! 
Look here, Mr. Deering,” with sudden animation, “is this ’ere button 
yourn 2?” 

For a moment Deering seemed to consider, then he answered, 
“Yes, Wells, zs button is me.” 

‘* Wal, I’ve about concluded that the other azw’¢ The more I 
think of it, the more I imagine the t’other button zs /¢¢//er than this 
one of yours.” He was watching the other-keenly, and he saw the 
quick clinching of the strong hand, and a sudden compression of the 
lip. ‘But here’s what I started to say: I can’t destroy the button I 
found in that hole; ’twouldn’t be right, not yet ; and I aim to do 
right, though I ain’t no way conscience-smit about robbin’ Jonas 
Wiggins’ glory hole. But ¢his ’eve -button’s yourn. Why dont you 
smash it and git it out of the way for good?” 

“No!” came the answer with quiet promptness. ‘I shall keep 
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this button, Wells, at least as long as you continue to keep the 
other.” 

“Wal, maybe you’re right ; anyhow I guess vou and me under- 
stand each other, and I don’t know as I’ve got much more to say. 
Le’s see if there’s any sign of Wiggins yet.” 

While he looked from the window, peering down and around, as far 
as eye could reach, Deering stood with a troubled look where the 
other had left him, and fora moment he let his anxiety show in his 
face ; evidently it had. been a growing anxiety. Suddenly he clinched 
his fists, and threw back his head, like a man who has resolved to face 
and to know the worst, and came quickly behind Wells, as the latter 
still gazed down upon the street. 

“ Wells,—you spoke of a man or woman ;—do you think—does any- 
one for a moment imagine that a woman did the deed ?” 

“Well—” Wells was especially fond of beginning his sentences with 
this word, and he uttered it now deliberately, and without turning 
his head. “ Well—ye know how it is—folks will talk. Now I don’t 
’spose no woman born ever hit them blows on poor old Matchin’s 
crown, but I wouldn’t say that—a woman might not a been mixed 
up init. Ye see—” here he turned sharply about—“ there’s Matchin’s 
gal, Rose”—there was a sudden lifting of the shadow on Deering’s 
face, and Wells turned his eyes away—‘“there’s queer talk goin’ 
around ; and JI, for one, would be mighty glad to hunt some of it to 
its hole. But there ’tis! You can’t run down a flyin’ roomer, and 
anyone can set one goin’. I'll tell ye ome little thing. Ye see, the 
sheriff and me didn’t exactly hit it off jest at first; he ’peared to think 
I was kinder on his ground; making myself too numerous; but I’ve 
set that about straight. He ain’t the first real smart man that took 
kindly to soft sawder. Well, sir, he came to me last evenin’, an’ he 
showed mea note somebody’d writ him—nonymous, ye know—an’ it 
run about like ¢his: ‘ Mr. Sheriffi—Dowt you be lookin’ so hard after 
the man that did that killin’, that ye forgit theres WIMEN in the world, 
most allus THERE’S A WOMAN IN IT’ What d’ye think of ¢ha¢ fer a 
*nonymous one?” 

“1 am wondering ”—Bruce Deering had completely mastered him- 
self while the other was speaking, and there was nothing more to be 
read in his face or voice—‘‘ I am wondering how the sheriff happened 
to show you such a note as that.” 

Wells laughed, and his lip curled. ‘‘ He had, somehow, got a 
notion that the letter come from me.” 

“ And—did it ?” 

SDidatr Vo, sir!” 

“ And what did you answer him.” 

“Well,” with a sly grin, “I didn’t deny it; not right up and down.” 
He turned to the window again, and added, over his shoulder and 
with elaborate carelessness: “ Thought I might as well wait till we 
see which way the cat jumped. Whoever writ that letter’s got his 
mind on some woman ; an’ it’s goin’ to come out.” He turned away 
from the window. “There’s Jonas comin’ around the corner! He’s 
gittin’ tired waitin’.” 

“You think he was coming here?” » 
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“ Know it! Been here same as I was, before ye come back from 
Beechwood.” : 

“Wells, I want to ask one more question. Who set you to watch 
Wiggins ?” 

Wells took a moment to consider. “I don’t:see no harm in givin’ 
ye a Aint,” he finally said ; “you’ve got some good friends workin’ for 
ye; you know that.” Bruce nodded. ‘‘An’ I daresay you know 
they’ve got a city detective somewhere around. Well, this detective 
give the word to some of your friends, to look a little after Jonas, him 
bein’ busy som’ers else ; see?” 

“Thank you, Wells. May I ask one thing more?” 

“You'can try me.” 

‘“* Have you any idea who sent that letter to the sheriff?” 

“Look a here! This isthe way it’pearstome. Somehow, Wiggins 
gits that button—he sees his chance, an’ goes, firs¢, to Mrs. Deering —” 

“ How do you know that ?” 

“ Guessed it, quick’s I found that button. Well—he don’t jest suc- 
ceed there, so he goes and sends a letter to the sheriff so’s to git 
even, see? Next, he’s goin’ to try you, an’ as I’ve bout said my say, 
I’m goin’ to give him a chance.” 

But few more words passed between them, and then Tom Wells 
went away, Deering walking beside him to the stairhead, as if with a 
departing friend or guest, and shaking his hand warmly there. 

The visit of Jonas Wiggins was not so prolonged. 

Having waited with burning impatience for the departure of Tom 
Wells, Jonas lost no time in climbing the stairs, and applying, in his 
turn, for an audience with “that young Deering,” as he usually styled 
Bruce. ‘ 

The door opened promptly to his knock, and his reception caused 
him some misgiving. 

‘‘Mr. Wiggins !” spoke his host with mock politeness, “it pleases 
me to see you. Walk in, sir,” for Jonas, somewhat discomposed, had 
halted on the threshold. He had meant to enter boldly, was even 
prepared to force his way into the presence of Bruce Deering, if need 
be ; but this welcome,—and the peculiar tone in which it was uttered— 
it was very disconcerting. 

Meantime, Bruce Deering, closing the door, had turned toward him, 
and was deliberately scanning him from head to foot. 

“Tf your business with me is not ¢vo urgent, Mr. Wiggins,” remarked 
Bruce, “I would like to ask you, before we go into anything else, one 
question, Where did you obtain a certain button which you attempted 
to dispose of yesterday to a lady friend of mine?” 

Wiggins could bluster and browbeat, and he could argue in a man- 
ner—with Jane, but he dared not bluster here, neither could he brow- 
beat; as for argument, he was by no means a fool, and he knew better 
than to attempt to parry or argue with this clever young lawyer ; 
besides, already he had lost his temper. At first he was tempted to 
defiance, first that and then accusation and threats ; but he was by no 
means devoid of a certain amount of coarse shrewdness, and this, 
after a moment—during which he ground his teeth in wrathful silence, 
and Bruce stood before him simply waiting—helped him to a reply. 
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“ll tell ye where I percured that button with your ’zztials on to it, 
if you want to know! I found it dayiw’ right closte by the body of Joe 
Matchin when we all come in an’ found him a layin’ dead.” 

Deering moved back a step ; his face was set like a mask. 

“ And why,” he asked, “ did you take it to a dady, who could have no 
concern in it?” . 

“Tl tell ye chat, too! Because I knew that it lay between you 
and her—which one \ost the thing the night of the murder; and, if 
twas hers, why, I judged she’d want it back, and less said the 
better.” 

“That will do. Now, Jonas Wiggins, listen tome. I know you and 
your schemes. I know all that you are capable of; and I have just 
this to say: if you approach Mrs. Deering again, 27 any way—in 
person, by letter, or by messenger—if you take that lady’s name upon 
your polluted tongue, write another anonymous letter, or try zz any way 
to set in motion a word concerning her, I will take it upon myself to 
punish you so thoroughly, so effectually, and so publicly, that you will 
regret, all your days, having ever meddled with my affairs, or insulted 
my friends!” He stood above the other, taller by a head, an athlete, 
as opposed to the squat, stoop-shouldered creature before him ; and he 
held out one muscular arm in suggestive menace. “For myself, I 
should disdain to touch you, tell your lies, and do your dirty work as 
you might, or dared ; but remember this, by your very effort to blacken 
another you have invited.suspicion to turn her gaze upon yourself, and 
now go; and remember that all you say, and all you do, will be 
known! There is an eye upon you that you cannot escape! Not a 
word. If you open your mouth again in my hearing I will throw you 
downstairs !” : 

He flung the door open and motioned his visitor toward it. 

At the threshold Jonas turned toward him a face full of malignant 
menace and baffled hate, but the sudden forward stride and the gleam 
from a flashing eye was enough, even without the suggestive clinching 
of the strong hand, and Mr. Wiggins went hastily downstairs, 
trembling with rage. 

Sometimes it happens that a greater trouble reconciles us to lesser 
evils ; and when Jonas and Jane met, and told, each as was deemed 
best, the story of their mutually bootless afternoon’s adventures, the 
old feud was swallowed up in the new disappointment. 

When each tale was told, Jane arose in her might and demon- 
strated her ability as a leader, and her right to be, what she un- 
doubtedly was for the most part, the head of the family. 

“We ain’t beat yet, Jone Wiggins, though you did make a awful 
blunder when you berried that button. Come now, let’s have some- 
tir’n ter eat, an’ then we'll set down agin an’ talk things over. I’ve 
got another idee.” 

They talked long and late, and when Jane had fully and fairly aired 
her “idee,” Jonas began to lift up his head again. ‘‘ Jiminy!” he ex- 
claimed, “it’s a pretty brash thing ter try on, but we’// do zt. ll beat 
that feller yit !” 

Urged on by malice and disappointed cupidity, they had determined 
to come boldly out as “ witnesses for the prosecution,” and to apply to 
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Mr. Baird for a chance to lay important testimony in the hands of the 
detective, who, all Pomfret felt assured was somewhere invisibly over- 
looking, perhaps shaping, the fate of Bruce Deering. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
cad A STRANGE LETTER. 


DETECTIVE MURTAGH was absent four days, durmg which time Mr. 
Baird and his friends were anxious and watchful to no purpose. 

On the evening of the day of his visit to Bruce Deering—the second 
day of the detective’s absence—Tom Wells presented himself before 
Mr. Baird. This ranger of the woods had called, he said, to inform 
Mr. Baird that he need feel no more anxiety concerning Jonas Wiggins. 

“There ain’t any danger of /zs troubling Mr. Deering for some 
days or so,” he said with a significant grin. ‘‘ He don’t want to see 
much of anybody, Wiggins don't, not right now. I wish’t I could tell 
ye more, Mr. Baird ; but mum’s the word as was passed to me.” He 
broke into a short laugh. ‘‘This is a sort of queer case all round, 
and it ’pears to me jest now that /’ve got my full share of bosses !” 

The banker smiled. He had full confidence in Wells, and felt quite 
content to get his own ideas, sifted and arranged, through Murtagh. 

“You must not count me as one of the ‘ bosses,’ Wells,” he replied. 
“Your instructions, such as they were, came ¢ivough me only, and 
from the officer who has charge of this case. I believe he intends 
soon to hold a personal interview with you, and that will mean that 
we count you one of us,and a true friend to Bruce Deering.” 

“T’m a friend to Bruce Deering, fast enough,” said Wells, gravely, 
‘‘and I tell ye, Mr. Baird, that feller’s goin’ to need all his friends 
before he gits through! Things are cuttin’ pretty closte ; but—there! 
I don’t deny but what I might have somethin’ to say to your detective, 
when he sees fit to give me the chance. I ain’t goin’ to say anything 
more, though, till that time.” He paused here, but mentally finished 
his sentence thus, ‘‘ I don’t engage to tell Az all I know, neither.” 

On the morning of the fifth day of his absence, Murtagh reappeared, 
and his story of the past four days was even more incomplete than was 
the report of Tom Wells. 

“‘T thought I’d struck a sort of trail,’ he explained, “and I don’t 
think my time was quite thrown away ; but, I’ve come back a good 
deal—mystified, in spite of the little point I’ve made out. And, just 
for the present, that’s about all I can say. You see, Mr. Baird, if we 
miners into mystery were to tell everything, as it first comes to us, be- 
fore it’s been looked into, sifted, and sort of assayed, we’d do a good 
deal more harm than good ofitimes, and make free and needless use of 
names best let alone.” 

“T understand,” Mr. Baird broke in ; and, as in the case of Tom 
Wells, he assured Murtagh of his confidence and his entire willingness 
to wait, adding, ‘‘ but I wow/d like to ask one thing.” 

What is it?” 
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“Have your discoveries added anything to the case against Bruce 
Deering?” 

“Not a featkar’s weight!” declared Murtagh. “Nothing either 
for or against !” 

“Humph! And yet you say you have made some strange dis- 
coveries ?” 

“We won't put it in the plural ye¢. You don’t want to forget, that, 
granting that Deering is innocent, there must be someone else guilty. 
There!” putting out his hand as if to interrupt the question almost 
visible on the other’s lip, “ /’ve done.” 


. . . . . . . . . 


Beechwood was a very quiet house during the few days following 
upon Jonas Wiggin’s hostile demonstration. Brenda was the same 
dainty, tender, thoughtful wife that she had ever been to Lysander 
Deering ; a shade less cheery than of old, but this same shade brooded 
overall Beechwood. Valentine was fitful, capricious, cold, the servants 
thought and said, and they missed her cheery words and kindly, thought- 
ful ways. As for the master and mistress, her beloved guardian and 
dearest friend, it soon became manifest to them both that Valentine 
shunned them whenever she could. When they were together, all 
three, in drawing-room or library, in the carriage or on the lawn, she 
was always a willing and prompt third; but she avoided society @ deux, 
and always found a way to evade a ¢éze-a-téte. 

As for Lysander Deering, while always kindly and thoughtful for others, 
he was not the smiling and social master and friend of days before. He 
was given to long grave lapses into thought, and he spent much 
time alone in his library, sometimes writing, sometimes overlooking 
letters, papers, and books of memoranda. At such times his door was 
closed, and Brenda was the only one who ventured to open it; and 
even to her he did not make known the nature of, or reason for, his 
search—for this it seemed to be—among old documents and letters. 
This was why he had been so utterly oblivious to the two visits of the 
Wigginses man and wife. This, too, was why, when one day, in re- 
sponse to a light tap at his door, he looked up and said “Come in,” he 
had uttered a sharp exclamation of surprise, when, instead of his wife’s 
fair face, he encountered the doubtful gaze of Sarita, who hesitated, 
yet came forward, and laid upon the table beside him a couple of small, 
folded, and somewhat crumpled documents. They looked like letters 
rather pocket worn, and without their envelopes. 

“What is this, Sarita?” he asked carelessly. 

“T hardly know, sir. I found them upon the floor of the room Mr. 
Bruce Deering occupied a few nights ago; I was helping Mrs. Merton 
overlook the sleeping-rooms and—” 

“The ‘room he occupied!’ Did not Mr. Bruce ‘occupy’ his old 
room—next that of Brook?” 

“ Out—yes, sir!” 

“Then why not sayin Mr. Bruce’s room? It zs his room as much 
as ever, and if these were found there, why not have left them upon his 
table until he comes again ?” 

His tone was almost impatient. He was sensitive for Bruce Deering 
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and fancied that the woman’s tone in speaking his nephew’s name was 
not precisely what it would have been a month earlier. 

She hesitated a moment, then came a step nearer, speaking low : 

** Because, sir—I hope it was not wrong—I saw that there had been 
some letters burned in the grate, and ¢ese had fallen just inside. I— 
I fancied it might be something to be returned to Mr. Bruce,—at least 
not to be left—as you said.” 

‘““Umph! Very well, Sarita, since you have removed them from the 
room, I suppose they may as well remain here until Mr. Bruce comes 
again.” And he turned again to the papers at his side. 

Several times he glanced at the two folded papers lying close beside 
the others as Sarita had left them, and, after a time, he pushed his 
work aside and took one of them in his hand. What the woman had 
said about the burnt paper had annoyed him; not because of the 
burning, but because it had been noted by one of the servants, just at 
this particular time, when every slightest act of Bruce Deering’s would 
be noted and—probably—fitted to a meaning. He had no thought of 
reading the paper he held in his hand, only to assure himself that it 
was of value, not merely waste paper cast aside; but as he shook open 
the thin sheet, a single glance was enough to cause him to start and 
almost drop the paper: he had recognised the handwriting, read a 
name—the name of Joe Matchin ! 

He laid the letter down quickly, as if it had burned him, and taking 
up the other sheet, which was the same in size and kind, placed it with 
the first. His face was pale, his hand unsteady ; and yet he had seen 
so little ; just some familiar writing anda name. For a long half-hour 
he sat with his face bent upon his hand, then he lifted his head and 
looked about him. 

“JT must know more now,” he said to himself. “It is my right; I 
will know a// that I can!” He got up and went slowly to the door, 
which he locked. ‘‘ Se must not see me,” he thought, “until I am 
calmer than this.” And he went back to his place and took up the 
paper which, as yet, he had not opened. [t was the last half of a 
letter, the writing the same as that of the other, and he threw it down 
with a sigh. 

“*Tt’s nothing,” he breathed, ‘‘ nothing for or against.” 

He took up the other, and as he read, his face paled again. “Great 
heavens!” he groaned, ‘‘in any hands but mine this would be 
damning!” Again he sat and thought, while the minutes rolled away; 
then he turned to his desk with sudden nervous energy. “I must know 
the worst!” he assured himself. “I can never rest untill do! And 
I—yes, J shall take his word /” : 

Then, with rapid pen, he wrote a note to Bruce Deering, rang the 
bell and gave an imperative order. ‘‘Tell Hall to take the trap,” he 
said, “and go at once to Mr. Bruce Deering’s with this note. If Mr. 
Deering is disengaged he is to bring him back in the trap. Tell him 
to drive the Morgan and to lose no time.” 

When the door had closed behind the servant he caught up the pen 
again. ‘I may as well write it now,” he muttered, “ even if it is not 
sent. I can’t sit idle and wait.” And this is what he wrote to Mr. 


Baird :— 
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My Frienp Barrp,—If your detective is within reach, will you prevail upon him to give 
me a short interview, Here if it is possible, and the sooner the better. I want to hear his 
views upon the situation. Answer.—Yours, DEERING.” 


“Pshaw !” he ejaculated as he folded and enclosed this. ‘‘I may 
as well send them doth by Jerry; ” and again he rang the bell. 

It was early in the day for fashionable callers, but as Jerry Hall 
drove out from the Beechwood gates scarce ten minutes later, he 
passed Miss Wardell’s pony carriage, just turning in. 

Contrary to her usual custom, she did not ask for Mrs. Deering or 
“for the ladies,” but sent her name to Miss Rodney, and added, as 
the servant was about to leave the room, “ Please say to Miss Rodney 
that I hope she can see me for a few moments, a¢ least.” She had 
been told by the girl that Valentine had kept her room “ with a head- 
ache” since breakfast. 

When Valentine received this message, a little frown gathered be- 
tween her brows, and she hesitated for just a moment, then glanced 
at herself in the mirror, and opened her door to go below. As she 
stepped out into the wide hall, she heard a door close farther down, 
and paused a moment; Brenda was just coming away from the house- 
keeper’s room, near the foot of the hall. 

They met almost at the head of the stairway, and Valentine put out 
her hand. 

“Come down with me, Brenda,” she said, so anxiously that the 
other knew at once that.she was asking for a personal favour; “ Miss 
Wardell is in the morning-room.” ; 

Brenda looked down at the little hand upon her arm. ‘* Has she 
asked for me?” she questioned. 

““No matter! She sent no card, only a verbal announcement. 
Brenda, I veally wish it!” Their eyes met for just a moment, then 
Brenda tucked the dainty hand beneath her arm, and together they 
went down to the morning-room. 

There was just the faintest shade upon the face of Ora Wardell as 
she arose to meet them, and the smile upon her face was not so 
brilliant as usual, but she greeted them very prettily, and assured 
them that she felt herself to be “exceedingly fortunate” in being able 
to see them both at such an unconventionally early hour for callers, 
and at a time when they themselves had so lately arrived; and she in- 
quired with much interest about their sojourn in New York and Mr. 
Deering’s health, ending with a housewifely inquiry regarding the 
condition of things of the household. 

“Do you know,” she declared, “I can never go away, even for a 
short time, and come home to find all things just as they should be; 
‘and I have wondered if you have been compelled to rearrange and 
pull to pieces because of the carelessness or indifference of servants, 
especially as I chanced to hear from Sarita, whom I met upon the 
road one day, that your housekeeper had been taking a holiday as 
well as yourselves. Do you know,” here she addressed herself to 
Brenda, “I was odliged to go away guzte hurriedly. Of course Miss 
Rodney has told you how heartlessly I turned her out? It was a 
telegram, you see, from Cousin Mary Dunne; really, you know she is 
mamma’s second cousin, but she is old, and almost without relatives, 
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and I could not refuse to go. I was gone just four days and a half, 
and I wish you could have seen my house, just because they did not 
expect me so soon. But, oh dear! you are a perfect house mistress, 
Mrs. Deering, and I—” she pressed her gloved hands together in a 
dramatic gesture, “and / am just the reverse!” She turned witha 
bright smile toward Valentine and stopped short, as if suddenly re- 
minded of something serious. 

“Miss Rodney! I was very near forgetting my errand to you.” She 
glanced from one to the other and drew from a little chatelaine a letter 
in atorn envelope. “Somehow,” she began again, “things have been 
going wrong with me of late, both little and great. There was my 
sudden call to second Cousin Mary, first, by which, second— Second 
with a d¢¢ S—Miss Rodney, I was compelled to lose your company, 
which, really, is very hard to get. Then, coming home, I find my 
favourite Limoges vase in atoms, the chimes of my little Swiss clock 
gone wrong, and, sadder still than that, something gone wrong with 
the big new organ of St. Mark’s ; a leak in the bellows, it seems to be. 
You know I have been playing upon it often, almost daily, in fact, for 
some time ; and now I must give that up until a man can be got from 
the city, and no one knows how soon that will be. But there !—I 
have wandered from my subject again. Miss Rodney, here is some- 
thing else gone wrong; but /zs mischief is none of my making; indeed, 
how do I know that we are not fellow-sufferers ?” She glanced down at 
the letter in her hand, then shot across to Valentine a look of arch 
significance. ‘Miss Rodney, fave you anything in your possession 
which belongs or should belong to me?” 

Valentine’s brows were lifted, her face was gravely inquiring. 

“T am not aware of any such possession,” she said, a touch of cold- 
ness in her voice. “I think you will have to explain, if Iam to have 
more light.” 

““T daresay that is best; I suppose you have no secrets from Mrs. 
Deering, so that I may go on, without fear of betraying your cor- 
respondents?” smiling from one to the other until the white teeth 
gleamed between the parted red lips. 

“ You are safe to go on,” returned Valentine. Then, as Mrs. Deering 
made a gesture as if to rise, “No, Brenda, we have no secrets here, 
Miss Wardell, pray go on.” 

“That is so nice! Now then, you may remember that I spoke of 
meeting Mr. Brook Deering, while abroad, and perhaps I mentioned 
our occasional correspondence. It was only occasional, and I have 
not heard from Mr. Deering ¢#zs time since I came home from Europe. 
So, when I found a letter upon my desk last evening, upon my return, 
and saw upon the envelope Mr. Deering’s writing, I opened it in 
expectation of hearing some news from abroad. Imagine my surprise 
when I saw myself, as I supposed, addressed as ‘Cousin, and my em- 
barrassment, when I found, before I had read half-a- dozen lines, that 
the letter was not mine but yours. Yes, I assure you, it was addressed 
to me, in due form, outside, but the contents were, and ave yours.” She 
tore away the already mutilated envelope, and rising, held out the letter 
to Valentine, and then, seeing that the latter hesitated, dropped it, 
with a playful obeisance, upon her lap. 
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“Tt’s yours,” Miss Wardell insisted; ‘‘yours entirely. And of 
course my natural inference was that, in the haste of departure, he had 
written two letters, one to you and one to myself, and had mixed them, 
so that yours came to me, and, as I had zwzagined, mine came to you. 
It was posted at Havre—” 

“Ah!” ejaculated Brenda, ‘‘at Havre!” and she turned toward 
Valentine a significant look. 

“JT begin to understand,” said Valentine calmly, and answering 
Brenda’s look with a shadowy smile, while she took the letter up and 
began to smooth out its pages. “Sarita brought me a letter, or the 
fragments of one, which came several days ago; Cappie, my dog, had 
got it, in some way, and had torn it in bits. I could see that it was 
written by Cousin Brook, and that was all; except for some few words 
which may have meant some allusion to his return home.” 

“Yes. Nodoubt. He zs coming home, I—I read your letter so 
far as that. But not farther, I assure you ; the next sentence showed 
me that I was transgressing, for it began with your name.” 

If Valentine had at first thought of opening the sheet, or reading 
the letter, she changed her intention, and let the document fall again 
into her lap, while she languidly explained that the mutilated letter, 
being absolutely of no more value than so much waste paper, had been 
consigned first to the wastebasket, and then to the flames. ‘It was 


posted from Havre, and the words ‘ coming,’ and ‘home,’ were the only. 


words that could by any stretch of imagination be thought to have 
any connection. I wondered a little at the letter,” Valentine con- 
cluded, ‘‘ for Brook and I have not corresponded of late.” 

Miss Wardell did not prolong her call, nor did she press Valentine 
for a renewal of her interrupted visit, and, when she had driven from 
the door, Brenda turned back from the window, where she had wit- 
nessed the departure, and nodded an adieu, saying, 

“Miss Wardell is not looking her best; a little weariness or pallor 
shows so cruelly upon those rich brunettes. I could almost fancy she 
has something to worry about.” 

“Well! has she not?” replied Val; “there is her Limoges vase, 
her Swiss clock, and the leak in the organ.” She had already un- 
folded the letter, and now began its perusal, seeing which Brenda 
turned to go. ‘ 

“ Wait, please,” Valentine said, still reading ; and, a moment later, 
**T want you to read this ; it’s brief, and contains no secrets.” 

Brook Deering’s letter ran as follows :— 


“My Farr Cousin,—I know you will wonder why, after so long a silence, I have ventured 
to address you ; since we mutually decided wot to correspond. But you were ever ready to 
do an unlucky wight any kindness in your power, and within reason, and this is to tax your 
kindness a little. For the past three months I have had some vague thoughts of coming 
home, sometime sooner or later; but had never made a definite resolve until, some two weeks 
ago, I met in Paris a certain Mr. Markham, whom you may remember as the New York 
cousin of John Redding. He, Markham, tells me that he spent a few days in Pomfret just 
before sailing—he had only just arrived—and judge of my surprise axd alarm, when he told 
me that the dear fadve was so ill that he had been ordered to New York by his home 
i kaa Doctor Liscom, of course, to get the benefit of New York medical skill. Cousin 

alentine, wy have I not heard more of this? or heard itsooner? Perhaps it is my own 
fault; I have been running about so much ; but I have heard from Bruce quite regularly, 
and from Mamma Brenda now and then. But to think of my father 777, so ill that he must go 
away for medical aid, and / here pleasuring! The news has spoiled Europe for me, and I ain 
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coming home; so now I write you just to ask if you will (ah, I know you will) let ir be 
known to the dear old boy, and to Mamma B—— in some careless, simple way, that I am 
tired of Europe and want to see you all, and that Iam coming home—soon. This will pave 
the way for my speedy arrival and it will not surprise our dear invalid too much. Great 
Heavens! When I think that—but for this encounter with Markham, I might have loitered 
here, perhaps all the summer, while that best of fathers—father and mother in one—may be— 
God knows I hoge not—slowly drifting away from his good-for-nought but loving boy. ‘There, 
Coz., I had not meant to be so sentimental ; give my love to father, to Mamma Brenda, and 
dear old Bruce, ee ae for yourself as much as you wiZ/ of the same, from your home- 


coming cousin.—B.D. 
* P.S.—Coming on the Siren.” 


Brenda smiled as she laid this letter down. 

“ How like him that sounds. As impulsive and as boyish as ever. 
I am glad he is coming! His father will be so pleased! I must tell 
him at once. But—/ wrote him, weeks ago, telling him that his 
father was not in his usual health, and that I was anxious upon his 
account.” 

“Brook has been travelling so much, he may have missed some 
etters.” 

“True,” assented Brenda, with a hand upon the door. “I am 
going to look at the papers to see when the Szvem will be due, and 
then I shall tell his father.” " 

Left alone, Valentine began to pace slowly across the room, at the 
side nearest the window facing the highway. Far down, almost out of 
sight, she could see Ora Wardell’s phaeton rolling leisurely townwards, 
and, as she noted it, her lip curled in a scornful smile. 

“Unless I am much mistaken—Miss Wardell,’ she meditated, 
“there is no one here at Beechwood who will look forward to Brook 
Deering’s return with such eagerness, such impatience, as will yov, 
Miss Wardell! No one—no one!” 

It seemed a long, long hour to the impatient man in the library, 
who sat, and stood, and walked, and lounged while waiting the reply 
to his message, and could confine his attention to nothing save the bit 
of road which could be seen through the shrubbery from the big south 
window of the room. In fact, it was little more than half-an-hour 
before Jerry Hall drove in at the south gate and set his passenger 
down at the side entrance, which led, by way of a porte cochére anda 
square hall, directly to one of the three doors which opened upon 
the library. 

As Bruce Deering came into his uncle’s presence—tall, erect, and 
grave of countenance—-the elder man moved toward him, with hasty, 
almost unsteady, step, and with outstretched, trembling hand. 

“ Bruce,” he began with feverish haste, and in a voice which could 
not be kept steady, “I am glad you came—came at once! I don’t 
think I could have endured another such hour of suspense. I—I 
am an old man after all. And illness has taken away my will, my 
self-control— Bruce—you have been like an own sontome! My 
only brother’s only son! Been as near to me, just as near, as—as my 
other—own boy!” He turned and dropped weakly into the chair 
nearest him. “ Bruce, listen! I want you to promise to swear that 
you will reply to the questions Iam going to put to you, truly !—as 
truly as you will have to answer at the judgment bar. And—wait!—” 
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—for the young man seemed about to interrupt him—‘‘ on my part / 
promise, just as sacredly, to keep secret, if necessary, the answers you 
may give until I, too, shall answer at that bar.” 

“Uncle Lys,” began Bruce, ‘I see clearly that something of a 
grave nature has occurred. If it concerns me, waste no words upon 
it. Question me, if you will! My every answer shall be truthful—so 
help me God! In anything that concerns only myself, I acknow- 
ledge your 7igh¢ to question me as you will. All I ask is, that my 
answers be enough! ‘That you will not doubt me!” 

‘*T will not doubt you, boy.” He opened a drawer in the desk at 
his side, and with nervous hand drew from it two papers; letters they 
seemed to be, and each was folded so that only half-a-dozen lines of 
the writing was visible. ~Laying these upon the desk before him, and 
placing a finger upon each, he said, ‘‘ Look at these two letters and 
tell me if you recognise the writing of Jd¢h.” His voice was husky, 
and, as Bruce bent over the two documents, he turned away his face. 
There was silence in the room for a long moment, then Bruce drew 
back. 

“I know the writing,” he said, quietly. 

“ Of both?” 

“Of both !” 

The old man took up one of the letters, spread it open, and drew 
back, with a gesture toward it. “‘ Read that,” he directed. 

Bruce Deering took the letter, read the first few lines, and started, 
while the man in the chair before him sat leaning forward, and watch- 
ing his face so intently, so eagerly, that his own breath seemed almost 
to be suspended ; now the reader’s eyes have travelled half way down 
the page, and the watcher sees the strong white hands clench them- 
selves upon the paper ; then the blood fades slowly out of the face, 
and the eyes are lifted from the sheet, first doubting, then dazed. 
Then they go back, and slowly, slowly, the whole face settles into 
hard, strong lines ; the mouth is set ; the eyes are fixed, and gleam 
out dangerously from the face, now colourless to the lips. Now he 
has read it to the end, and the looker-on breathes a long, quivering 
sigh, and seems about to speak ; but Bruce Deering lifts a restraining 
hand, and, beginning again, reads the letter a second time, very—very 
slowly, as if weighing every word ; then, with the movement of an 
automaton, he replaces it upon the table, just where it had been before. 

‘May I put just one question?” he asks, in a low monotone. 

Lysander Deering’s face had grown more calm, and the voice was 
almost firm in which he answered, 

“¢ Ask—if possible, I’ll answer.” 

“How came you by that letter?” 

“TVl tell you, willingly. It was found—by—by one of the servants, 
in your room.” 

“Found! How found?” 

“Just within the grate, where, apparently, you—someone, had been 
burning papers.” 5 

“Someone! Has anyone occupied that room?” 

** Only yourself.” 

Bruce Deering bent his head, and seemed to meditate. When he 
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at last looked up, his face was still white, but composed and almost 
expressionless. 

se Will you put your questions ? ?” he asked. 

“Yes. Since we must, oh us have this over! Did you mean to 
burn that letter ?” 

Paid No.” 

‘Did you Jose it ?” 

“ No.” 

“Ts the statement made in that letter true?” 

‘There is no statement. Something is taken for granted, and 
upon that something the rest is founded.” 

“ And the thing that is taken for granted ?” 

Bruce took up the paper with a steady hand, and, in a firm voice, 
began to read. 

“ Long before I left I was convinced that Matchin suspected you, more 
than suspected you. And the GIRL 7s likely to reappear at any time ; 
between them you are not safe for a moment. Your best—your only 
chance, tt seems to me, would be to see Matchin and SILENCE HIM éy 
appeal, bribery, or in any way you best can.” He looked up. “This, 
you see,” he said quietly, ‘* presupposes all the rest.” 

‘“‘Presupposes what? just WHAT?” 

“First, and directly—I am speaking as a lawyer, Uncle Deering— 
it presupposes—presuming it as written to me—it presupposes a guilty 
knowledge of the disappearance of Rose Matchin ; and, by implica- 
tion, if used as a piece of circumstantial evidence, guilty participation 
in that last scene of poor Matchin’s life, whatever it may have been, 
at the bank, on the night of his death.” 

The old man arose. ‘Bruce, I have only two more questions. 
First, do you know ow this half sheet of paper came in your room, 
and in the grate?” 

Voi 

“Ah-h! Then dzd you ever see tt until to-day 2?” 

No living face could ever be paler than the face of Bruce Deering. 
But he held himself proudly erect, and met the eyes of his questioner 
with a look in his own in which the other recognised a fixed purpose. 

“* Once and for a//, uncle, J refuse to answer. > 

“You have answered, ” cried the other, and caught up the mysterious 
paper. ‘What shall be done with this?” he re queried, “Shall it darn 2” 

“ Will you give it to me?” 

“T would rather burn it.” 

“No, I beg of you!” He held out his hand, and his uncle thrust 
the paper into it, and sank back in his chair, thick drops of perspira- 
tion standing out upon his forehead. Both men were silent for a 
moment, then the elder uttered a long-drawn sigh. 

“There is a mystery here,” he said gravely, “ ‘and something tells me 
that it is not for #e to burrow into it. I seem bidden to keep my 
hands off. Bruce, my boy, there is much more than as yet has even 
been guessed at ; and—this may astonish you—but, tell me if it were 
possible, if in some manner this whole business could be dropped, 
could be made to fade by degrees into the long line of unfathomed 
mysteries, ‘failures of justice,’ would you be content to have it so?” 
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For a moment the younger Deering sat silent, and visibly wrestling 
with some strong emotion, then he said slowly, 

“Content! No! Not ¢#at. But willing, yes—I—would be— 
willing.” 

“Then—so will I! And if money, or influence, or /izesse can bring 
it about, this horrible search shall be dropped.” He held out his hand. 
“ Take it, my boy; remember that your word, for me, is enough. God!” 
flinging out the released hands in sudden passion, “that this thing must 
be! It has undone for me the work of long weeks. It has shortened 
my life! I feelit! There, boy. Let us be, as much as we can, as if 
it had never been. If possible, let us never speak of tt again.” 


CHAPTER XXII. 
MURTAGH AT WORK. 


DETECTIVE MURTAGH had a long talk with Tom Wells on the day 
after his return to Pomfret. He had been assured by Mr. Baird, and 
had satisfied himself otherwise, that Wells was a man to be trusted ; 
in fact, he confided to the banker, after his interview with the big 
huntsman, that, if there was a fault to be found in Wells, it was that he 
did not say enough. 

“ There’s something left out,” the detective affirmed with conviction. 
“J don’t mean that he didn’t report Wiggins and his doings in full, 
but he was too careful when it came to other names: for instance, 
while he made it clear to me that he was a friend to Mr. Bruce Deer- 
ing, and a believer in his innocence, he avoided his name so pointedly 
that I’m forced to the conclusion that he could tell me more about 
Deering if he would.” 

This was quite true. Wells had detailed all of Wiggins’ manceuvres 
from his visit to Beechwood up to the next day’s call upon Bruce Deer- 
ing. And he did not omit the burial of the button. } 

“T follered the feller,” he had said, “until I see him begin to poke 
round under a big oak tree, an’, first thing I knew, he took somethin’ 
out of his pocket, all wrapped up in a dirty handkerchief, an’ I swan, if 
he didn’t jest up an’ bury it right there.” 

“T suppose,” Murtagh had ventured, “ you don’t know what it was 
that he buried ?” 

“T was tempted ter dig it up,’ had been the answer, “but I didn’t 
want ter git into no trouble. I can go right to the spot where it is 
buried, though.” 

And the detective had smiled, and said : 

“Pm told that Wiggins wants to talk with me, and I fancy he'll tell be- 
fore I’ve done with him anything that you have not made quite clear.” 

Whereupon the two pair of shrewd eyes met, and both smiled 
broadly. 

That same night, shortly after sundown, and while dusk was be- 
ginning her vague approach, Jonas Wiggins arose from his late 
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“supper,” and walked to the w.ndow. He had been lounging at home 
since early noonday, awaiting a visit from “that city detective,” who, 
Mr. Baird had assured him, would prefer to seek him in his own 
home, and would do so within the limits of the day. As Jonas gazed 
anxiously out, his ear caught the beat of slow falling hoofs, and in a 
moment, a tall horse, with piebald face and two very distinct white 
stockings upon its fore feet, halted beside the rickety fence, and a 
wiry and brisk-moving personage sprang from the saddle, tied the 
animal short and secure, and came straight toward the house. He 
was dressed in a rather loud suit of plaids, sported a glittering watch 
chain, looped across his chest, and carried a heavy hunting-crop, 
jauntily, i in a yellow-gloved hand. A soft felt hat sat rakishly atop, 
and well back, upon a bushy head of light hair, and a big moustache 
drooped in long points below his chin, while pale, over-hanging eye- 
brows accentuated the tinge of a very florid face. 

“Mr, Jonas Wiggins, I take it,” he began in a brisk, abrupt fashion, 
as Jonas made haste to meet him upon the door-stone ; and the latter 
having nodded, he went on, “Just clap on your hat and come out a bit, 
Wiggins ; guess we’ve got a few words to say to each other.” 

He put a gloved hand upon the shoulder of the somewhat astonished 
Jonas, who, somehow, felt uncomfortably taken possession of, and, 
without in the least heeding Jane, who had made herself both visible 
and audible in the doorway, he escorted his host across the road to a 
spot where, at the edge of the timber, a fallen tree afforded a seat 
at a safe distance from the cottage, and where no one could approach 
within hearing distance from other directions without being seen. 

‘This is a good place for a confab,” declared the new-comer ; “I’ve 
noted it when I’ve been this way, sort of looking to see how you was 
fixed down here.” Jonas started. “Oh, you needn’t jump! It’s my 
business to look after people, you know; now, I’ve got to ride back to 
your county seat with that livery nag, and we must get down to busi- 
ness. You know who I am; and I know you; know you Jéefter than 
you think. ’Twould surprise you to hear how much I do know about 
you—first and last ; but just now, I’m interested in this murder busi- 
ness, and you seem to be likewise—a little.” 

Now Murtagh, at first, had declared that he would not hold a per- 
sonal interview with Jonas Wiggins ; and he had planned to have Mr. 
Baird receive the fellow, and “ get his story out of him,” as Murtagh 
felt sure that he could, while he, concealed in the library, where the in- 
terview was to have occurred, should hear and see, himself unseen. 
But ¢hen he had not heard the experience of Tom Wells. 

“After all I zwz/ talk with this fellow,” he had said to the banker, 
“and what Wells didn’t tell me /e shall. But he must not guess that 
Iamso handy. You may tell Wiggins, or, better, read him an extract 
from a note, which will tell you that I ‘li ride over from Saybrook 
sometime this afternoon. Then I'll fix me up a horse and rig myself, 
going through the timber, and come around to the shanty about dusk. 
He will grab at the notion that I keep headquarters at the county 
seat, see?” and Mr. Baird thought that he did, and carried out his 
part of the programme with ease and dispatch. 

From the first Murtagh had given some study to the personage now 
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sitting near him, with a look half-curious, half-apprehensive upon his 
face, and he now turned upon him sharply, aggressively : 

“Wiggins, I’ve been told that you have something to say to me. 
Now, I’ve very little time to give you just now, there’s too much busi- 
ness in hand, and I’ve another appointment at the court-house to-night. 
But—you know what my business is in these parts, and, if you’ve any- 
thing to say or show that'll help me to clinch this matter for Mr. 
Bruce Deering, why, out with it. U’m»ere to listen.” 

Wiggins started, and his countenance brightened. The rough, 
bluff, authoritative manner of the detective disarmed any suspicion he 
might have felt. 

“ Then YOU think he’s the feller?” he exclaimed, eagerly. 

“Umpnh ! things look that way. If I didn’t have some reason for it 
I wouldn’t be likely to be hunting proof against him. But come, go 
on with your talk, time’s passing.” 

Wiggins had studied his part, and he now began with the tale of 
the finding of the cuff button. He described it minutely, dwelling 
upon the point of the initials, and added, ‘‘ Now, I don’t want to hurt 
nobody, but I couldn’t help but see that I musta picked up that sleeve 
button right on the very spot where Bruce Deerin’, ’cordin’ to his own 
account, must have passed when he run out o’ the bank.” 

“Well, go on!” 

Jonas hesitated. 

““What did you do with the button, and why didn’t you produce it 
at the inquest ?” 

“Wal, I felt kind of queer about it, ye see—’” leering up into the 
detective’s face, “ ¢hem z¢nztials—they was Bruce Deerin’s, all right— 
but—they was somebody else’s too.” 

“They were. Whose?” 

“ Mrs. Deerin’s. The old man’s young gal wife. Mrs. Brenda 
pa 

“Oh!” Murtagh was growing impatient. “And so you went, like 
a good fellow, and offered to restore the amethyst to the lady if she 
could prove her property, eh? Oh, you needn’t jump, Jonas! I 
know pretty much what’s going on about Pomfret, and there’s more 
than ove detective about. What did the lady say? Didn’t claim it? 
Of course not. And then you went and tried it on Bruce Deering, 
Esq., eh? And you couldn’t deal with A272 somehow, and so you 
went and durzed the thing. You see I’m posted. Now, look here, 
Jonas,” suddenly changing his tone to one of conciliation, and his 
look to one at once confidential and cunning, “let’s get right down to 
business! You and me, and most of us in this country, are working 
for money,” he drew out a plethoric pocket-book and slapped it down 
upon his knee; “business is business! Money talks! You just 
swear to keep all this mum, and to go away as quick as it’s safe, clear 
out of this part of the country, and I'll give you just five thousand 
dollars down for that cuff button right here in my hand.” 

Jonas glared at his tempter, and fairly writhed. Not for a moment 
did he doubt the sincerity of all this, and the thought that he had been 
cheated of such a golden opportunity was maddening. More than 
once had he searched the woods near the place where he had con- 
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cealed the button, and, at last, had tried to console himself with the 
thought that, after all, since neither Bruce nor Brenda Deering would 
deal with him, he had lost but little, for, after all, the button in itselt 
was not so exceedingly valuable. But now! oh! if he had not tried 
to cheat Jane! In his rage with himself and fate he got upon his 
feet, and kicking at the inoffensive log with savage force and spite, he 
snarled out his disappointment in a defiant— 

“ An’ s’pose I won’t do zz, eh?” x 

Somehow the detective was on his feet also. The pocket-book had 
disappeared, and in its place was a very suggestive-looking pistol. 

‘Tf you refuse anything I require of you, sir, you'll have good reason 
for repentance, and plenty of time to repent in! Sit down there! 
I’ve just brought this out to convince you that I mean business, and 
you had better! And now that our little farce is over, we'll begin in 
earnest. You’d best answer my questions truthfully. If you lie I 
shall know it. There, you need not argue; I don’t suppose you’ve 
thought of me during the last few days ; but I’ve had you on my mind, 
and I made a little trip to the city partly on your account. I’ve seen 
your phiz zm the rogues gallery, and ['ve got your record. LOOK 
ouT !” 

The sun had set, and the dusk was heavy all about them; em- 
boldened by this, and rendered reckless by rage and fear, Wiggins had 
thrust his hand behind him ina gesture too significant to be mistaken. 
The pistol was still in Murtagh’s right hand, and the hunting-crop, 
since the beginning of the interview, had rested against his left knee. 
With the last words he had caught up this, and, before the menacing 
hand could be withdrawn, had dealt a blow upon the arm which caused 
it to drop, and its owner to utter a stifled howl of pain, terminating in 
a string of curses. 

“Understand me, Jonas Wiggins!” said the detective sternly, “I 
have no time for trifling. I am here to get the truth out of you, and 
the truth I am going to have, or you'll find yourself in worse hands than 
mine.” 

But Wiggins, for the time, was conquered, and became as wax in 
the hands of his inquisitor. 


An hour later, Murtagh, taking a circuitous route, found himself in a 
little sheltering clump of young trees and bush just outside the town, 
and near the foot of a street which would lead him straight to the 
alley upon which stood Banker Baird’s stables. It was behind this 
leafy screen, one of the outposts of the timber belt, that he had effected 
the metamorphosis of himself and Mr. Baird’s hack, which we have 
seen; and here he halted now, and after removing his wig and other- 
wise transforming himself again into “Mr. Baird’s new man,” he 
began, with a coarse sponge and vigorous rubbing, to remove the chalk 
stockings and the white forehead, which had so changed the appear- 
ance of good Brown Bess. His face was sombre, and he worked with 
haste, pondering the while. : 

As he approached the mouth of the alley, he espied a tall figure 
lounging lazily townward, and at once a signal was exchanged. 
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Before Bess was in her stall, Tom Wells had entered the stable by 
way of the alley. 

“ Go right up to my loft, Wells,” Murtagh said; “I’llreconnoitre a bit, 
and then be with you.” 

““ Now, Wells,” he began, when the two were at last together in 
Murtagh’s “den,” “let us sum up. I’ve seen Wiggins, and I’ve got 
the whole story out of him. He thinks you dug up the button, and I 
know you did. So come now, tell me all about it, and why you visited 
Mr. Bruce Deering so soon after your discovery?” The detective 
knew his man, or thought he did, and spoke with him upon equal 
terms as man to man. But.the answer surprised him nevertheless. 

Wells got upon his feet,and gazed down at him, with a face at 
once grave and kindly. 

“ Cap’n,” he began, “I’d do anything to oblige ye that I could do, 
honestly, and without hurtin’ anybody else; and, since you've as good 
as found it out, anyhow, I’ll own that I dd dig up that plague-nationed 
button, and that I buried it again. And—yes, I went to see Mr. Bruce 
Deering ; and ¢har’s an end! That’s a// 1 kin tell ye; what I said to 
Mr. Deering, and what he said to me, and what it all come to I can’t 
say ; ma man of my word, cap’n. An’ leavin’ this business out, ’m 
ready to help ye in anythings but—” 

“Why! But, Wells, look here—” 

“ Hold on jestaminit! Is’pose you’re goin’ to say that if this comes 
into court, T’ll Zave to tell all I know, and. I'll fave to perduce that 
button. But Zwon’t! If I see it’s my best lay I’ll destroy the thing, 
or otherways git red of it; an’ as for tellin’, why, I’llsarve my time out 
for contemptin’ court ’ithout a grumble ; but I’ll eep my word, sir!” 

Murtagh got up and slapped him upon the shoulder with perfect 
good-humour. 

“So be it, Wells,” he said; “it’s about what I looked for. But, of 
course, I’ve got to make my point, and so—” 

“And so what?” 

‘And so I just needs must go to see Mr. Bruce Deering himself. 
I tell you what, friend, I begin to feel too well known in Pomfret. I 
was willing to be known by you, and Mr. Baird, and by the doctor 
and old Mr. Deering, but I declined to be an open secret to the 
suspected party ; and now you've driven me to it. I tell you, Wells,” 
in a suddenly serious tone, “this case is growing so queer that it’s 
harrowing to study on it! I don’t think I ever said it of a case before, 
but I tell’ you I’d as lef be out of this as not. Z 


A half hour later, the detective entered the ies ee Mr. Baird, 
who had spent the latter half of the day at his farm, had but just 
seated himself, having despatched his early dinner, ready to attack a 
little pile of letters that had arrived by the afternoon mail. 

“Well, Murtagh,” he began, as the other advanced, “am I to hear 
the news from Wiggins and company at first hand?” 

“Not just now, sir. I only wish to disturb you a moment, or, at 
least,afewofthem. I want to paya short visit to Mr. Bruce Deering, 
and I wish you could find it convenient to send some sort of a message 
by me.’ 
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“ A genuine message, do you mean?” 

“No, just a sham. Something that will admit me—a blank envelope 
will do.” 

“At once?” 

“Almost ; but, first,” he pulled up a chair and sat down near the 
banker and exactly facing him, ‘‘will you tell me a little more about 
Miss Wardell?” f 

Mr. Baird’s face was one huge interrogation point. 

“Oh, I expected to surprise you,” Murtagh added, smiling oddly, 

“and it’s only right that I explain, as much as I can. But I would 
like to put my questions first.” 
~ “Ora Wardell!” ejaculated Mr. Baird, and then he settled back in 
his armchair. “Go on, then,” he said ; “of course, I know you must 
have a good reason.” 

The detective took a note-book from his pocket and consulted it. 
Then—“ You have told me a few things about Miss Wardell,’ he 
began ; “who she is, who her father was, and her position and rank 
in Pomfret. Now, do you know her well enough to be able to tell me 
anything about her character, her capabilities, her temper or tempera- 
ment, eh? For instance, from your knowledge of her, would you call 
her one to rely upon in case she were your friend ?” 

“That means, I suppose, has she a strong nature ?” 

“Yes.” 

‘I think she has. I should think that in the case ofa true friend, 
_ one whom she regarded beyond the ordinary, she could be a very 
strong friend indeed.” 

“Even in adversity ?” 

“ Tf the friendship on her part were strong enough-—evevz in adversity.” 

“Do you think—is there a chance, that she might be such a friend 
to—Bruce Deering ?” 

_ Strange as these queries sounded to Mr. Baird, he betrayed no 
further surprise, but answered the detective as if he were in the wit- 
ness-box. 

“T have no reason to think them more than ordinary neighbourhood 
friends.” 

“ And Mrs. Deering, were they in the least intimate ?” 

“No; they exchanged calls and visits, but Mrs. Deering has zo in- 
timates, in the sense you mean, except in her own home.” 

“* And—in her own home?” 

“Brenda Deering and Valentine Rodney, I have already assured 
you, have been always like sisters.” 

“You say have been?” 

“T mean are.” 

**To return to Miss Wardell. Ina town like this, all people, women 
especially, soon establish for themselves a sort of personality. Of 
course, the characters which are attached to people by those among 
whom they live are, nearly always, surface characters. Sometimes a 
strong personality may be hidden utterly beneath an overlay of habits 
and manners, which fit more or less well, like our clothes. These are 
the people who, in emergencies, in some strong crisis, astonish us. 
Should you think Miss Wardell such an one?” 
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The witness seemed to consider. 

“Tsee what you mean,” he said finally ; ‘and now that you have 
stirred up my ideas upon a subject which might never otherwise have 
presented itself to me, I think I may say that, in a crisis, a case de- 
manding action, energy, /izesse, 1 think Ora Wardell mzght come out 
rather strong. Is that what you want?” 

“ Perfectly—now listen while I recall to your mind a few simple 
facts ; and the first is that of Joe Matchin’s murder. Said murder 
occurs-in the bank, and, except for the church, Miss Wardell’s house 
ts nearer the bank than any other. Now, that house—when I saw 
how completely the murderer vanished, and how quickly —was, 
naturally, the first thing to come under my—observation ; and I said 
to myself, if I could find zz that house, someone who, for any secret 
reason, was an enemy to Joe Matchin, I could account for the very 
prompt disappearance of the assassin ; for that he—or she—dzd dis- 
appear a¢ once | am convinced.” 

“What! Do you think that the murderer was concealed anywhere 
in Pomfret 2” 

“T think that he was and zs, and all the time has been close by. I 
believe that he was in hiding five minutes after striking the blow, or 
else—he was never inhiding atall. I’m not, by any means, in love 
with your sheriff ; he’s a brutal fellow, with a natural bloodhound bent, 
but he has done well! He has made as thorough a search, aided by 
the citizens, as anyone could have organised out of the same material. 
No, sir! 7 saw at once that ’twas no use to look for a ‘hide out’ But 
I did not come here to advise with your sheriff, as I understood my in- 
structions; and so he is going on, looking with all his might for some: 
thing he’ll never find ; and, all the time, he fully expects that in the 
end he will have the pleasure of putting Mr. Bruce Deering behind 
the bars ; and that’s what this business is coming to, in spite of money 
and influence, if some new development does not turn his attention 
elsewhere before the grand jury assembles.” 

**You think so?” 

“T am sure of it! and I’m morally convinced that there’s a big sen- 
sation behind this business for whoever sees the thing cleared up. At 
present the town is divided, and those who do not think Deering the 
guilty man, believe it to have been the work of a burglar ; but—z¢ 
never was |” 

“ Then, in Heaven’s name, what was it?” 

“Ah! don’t I wish I knew !” 

“ And how do you reconcile your idea with that stolen money ?” 

“Oh, that! If the little theory I have evolved is right, that was 
done, in part, at least, for a d/7zd; the money may have been accept- 
able enough, but if the theory I’ve been trying to work out is the right 
one, Matchin was killed decause he was dangerous to somebody.” 

“ Dangerous?” 

“Yes ; when I advised you to say nothing to Carton, or others, 
about the money taken, and the hatchet, it was because I feared it 
would lead poor Carton even further astray than he is now, and I don’t 
mean to work agaznst him, if I don’t see fit to come to his aid. But,” 
pushing back his chair, and rising briskly; “to go back to Miss 
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Wardell: was Matchin ever, at any time, in the family, in any 
capacity?” 

*° No.” 

“But he had been in the service of the bank for years?” 

oc Yes.” 

“During which time the Wardells have lived in this same place?” 
Mr. Baird nodded. “ This house is the only inhabited building within 
Matchin’s range of vision, from the bank windows, on two sides; he 
could see the Wardell place, and a part of the grounds, also a wing of 
the stables, and the carriage way out to the street. Every day, for 
years, he has been able to note much that went on at the Wardells. 
Now—may it not be Zosszb/e that someone under that roof has a secret 
which Matchin may have found out? Let us even suppose that it is 
Miss Wardell’s secret. Is she, or is she not a woman capable of de- 
fending herself, and stopping, let us say, the tongue of a gossip, in 
the only effectual way ?” 

Mr. Baird sprang to his feet. 

“Good God, man!” he cried, “do you mean to accuse Ora War- 
dell?” 

“T mean to accuse no one! But, among all whom I have seen since 
I have been upon this case, Miss Ora Wardell is the one individual 
who has displayed, upon more than one occasion, more interest in 

Joe Matchin’s murder than / can see a reason for.” 
~ “Then you do suspect her? Man, what reason cam you have?” 

“T suspected from the very first an unusual interest upon her part 
in the proceedings at the bank; I also suspect that she has some 
knowledge, or suspicion, concerning the murder ; I can tell you nothing 
more, except this, now, and you may be certain that, until I have good 
reason for so doing, no hint of this suspicion upon my part will go be- 
yond the present limit, between us two. And now—the note to Mr. 
Deering, if you will.” 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
DISMISSED. 


AFTER the departure of the detective, Mr. Baird pondered for a long 
half-hour, growing more and more perplexed as he recalled Murtagh’s 
words, and mentally reviewed the circumstances and possibilities of the 
case. Somehow he found himself unable to banish the name of Ora 
Wardell from his thoughts, and in an effort to do this he at last turned 
to his letters again. A glance at the envelopes showed him upon one 
of them the handwriting of Lysander Deering. He read it at once. 

“ What can he have to say to Murtagh,” he muttered uneasily, “that 
cannot wait until another day?” And after a moment he got up and 
rang the bell. “Whatever it may be,” he thought, “it won’t do to — 
keep Deering waiting ; the man’s in no condition to withstand worry or 
suspense.” He ordered Lady Jane and the light buggy to be in waiting 
at the door, and then sat down and prepared another note, like the one 
so lately prepared for Murtagh. 
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“ Another pretext,” he said to himself. ‘*I must instruct him to 
wait for an answer,—yes, and to deliver in person. I don’t understand 
all this—and—I don’t Ze zt. I wish this Matchin murder case was 
well ended.” 

Meantime the detective had found Bruce Deering at home, and just 
taking leave of John Redding ; the two men had been discussing the 
one topic of paramount interest, and both faces were grave. 

Murtagh stood respectfully aside until the visitor was half-way down- 
stairs, and then he stepped briskly within the room, the door of which 
Bruce still held wide open. 

Since their meeting at the bank, previous to the inquest, these two 
had not met face to face, although Bruce had readily guessed that the 
man who exercised Mr. Baird’s horses, and sometimes drove the banker 
to and fro, was the detective in disguise, and seeing him now, he quite 
understood that something of moment to himself had brought Murtagh 
hither. 

“ve no objections, if you haven’t, to Mr. Deering’s knowing who I 
am,” Murtagh had said to Mr. Baird. “ But, of course, it won’t do for 
us to meet, or confer together. So long as he stands toward me in 
the position of a person under suspicion, it wouldn’t do. If you want 
me to prove him innocent, I must go at it precisely as if I were trying 
to prove him guilty ; that is, without his help.” 

Knowing all this, Bruce met him with grave courtesy, and having 
proffered a seat, waited for him to take the initiative, which he was 
prompt to do. 

“Mr. Deering,” he began, ‘‘it was not my intention, as you know, 
to seek information at your hands, nor should I have done so, if cir- 
cumstances had not drawn my attention toward another than yourself, 
in connection with the unfortunate affair of the bank. I am sure you 
will understand me, and appreciate my position, when I add that, 
while I cannot explain anything, I am acting solely zz your interest, 
when I come to you with certain questions, which for your own sake 
and for the sake of truth and justice, I hope you will be willing to 
answer. Need I add that, in so replying, anything concerning yourself 
alone, will be to me as if it had never been said.” He paused an in- 
stant and then added, ‘‘ Of course, this interview must be brief. You 
understand that all which concerns you is noted ; and it is important 
that I avoid suspicion.” 

“T understand,” replied Bruce, half smiling. Put your questions, 
then ; I will answer, if possible ; and truthfully, if at all.” 

es First, then—it did not occur to anyone to ask this question at the 
inquest, or after: Knowing what you do of this affair of the man 
Matchin, his position, and surroundings, is there any man whom you 
suspect as 7% amy way connected with the murder?” 

Murtagh had not seated himself, and the two stood scarce two feet 
apart, face to face, eye meeting eye. Bruce Deering’s face never 
blanched, and his reply came promptly, 

“T decline to answer.” 

¥ an Is there, then, any woman whom you suspect, 77 any way 2” 


“Thank you! Now you have lately received two visitors: one—a _ 
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friend—was Tom Wells; the other—a snake in the grass—Jonas 
Wiggins—so-called.” 

“ So-called ?” 

The detective smiled. “That was a ‘ Lapsus,;’ I forgot that you 
were a lawyer. To proceed. Wells—/e didn’t tell me all this,—re- 
lated to you the story of his adventure with Wiggins and the amethyst 
cuff button ; am I right ?” 

*“ You are right.” 

“ May I ask then—did he show you this button ?” 

“ No.” 

“Just here let me say that I know the story of the button—not so 
well as does Wiggins,—better than does Wells ; I know that Wiggins 
tried to barter it with Mrs. Deering, and that his wife also made the 
attempt. Both failed. Now—did Wells tell you that the button was 
in his possession, or that he knew where it was ?” 

“Pardon me. If Wells has not informed you, Z cannot.” 

The detective nodded, as one who would say, I expected as much. 
Then— 

“Did you ever see such a button as Wells and Wiggins described 
to you?” 

“T have.” 

“ And—pardon me the question ; it is necessary: did this—have 
you reason to think that this button was ever your property? Re- 
member, what you say never goes beyond these walls to your hurt.” 

“To my hurt ?” 

“T mean, I shall never use it except zn your behalf. Was the button 
ever your property ?” 

“T decline to answer.” 

“ Ah! Do you possess the mate to that button, Mr. Deering ?” 

For answer, Bruce Deering walked to his desk, opened a drawer 
with a key which he took from a breast pocket, and came back with a 
tiny leather box in his hand. 

“To prove to you, sir,” he said, ‘‘ how thoroughly I am convinced of 
your sincerity and good faith, I show you—this.” He pressed a tiny 
spring, and held out to Murtagh the open box, wherein lay the 
counterpart of the amethyst button, with the golden initials engraved 
upon the stone. 

Murtagh took the box, examined its contents, and looked up in sur- 
prise ; then, suddenly, his face darkened. 

“Ts this your property, Mr. Deering ?” 

“Tt is my property,” calmly. 

“ Have you, I ask it once more, ever owned its mate ?” 

“JT have not.” 

“Mr. Deering—is this the button buried by Wiggins and found by 
Wells?” 

“oN o,esir 

“ Because,” went on the detective, slowly, “if this zs the buried 
button, as an important bit of evidence in the case-—/ shall claim it.” 
He moved as if to put the box in his pocket, watching the other 
narrowly the while. 

Deering folded his arms, and looked at him haughtily. 
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‘*7,” he said, quietly, ““have been speaking—up to this moment— 
as one gentleman to another.” 

The detective’s face cleared. He held out the closed jewel box: 
‘* And so,” said he, “have I! Take it, Mr. Deering. I have yet an- 
other question to ask you.” ; 

“ Ask it. I hope it may be within my power to answer.” 

“It is this: Do you know whether Joe Matchin had, here or else- 
where, an enemy 2” 

Deering threw back his head, and a sigh of absolute relief broke 
from his lips, unhindered. ‘* No,” he declared almost with vehemence, 
*¢T know of no enemy. I do not believe such a man as Joe Matchin 
could have a veal enemy.” 

“ Ah!” murmured Murtagh, as if half to himself, “if that is so, 
it strengthens my theory materially.” 

“ May I ask what that theory is?” 

Murtagh’s eyes came back to his face. ‘‘ My theory, almost from 
the beginning,” he said, “has been, that Matchin was killed wot by an 
active enemy, but by one who could not breathe safely while he con- 
tinued to live.” 

Bruce Deering turned quickly and went and replaced the little box 
in its drawer in the desk. ‘The detective’s keen eyes followed him. 

‘T have added to my theory,” he went on, “a conclusion, backed— 
well, by some slight evidence.” 

“Well?” spoke Deering, half turning toward him. ‘ 

*“My conclusion, I don’t mind confiding to you, is simply that— 
there’s a woman in the case.” 

The keys, with which he had just locked the small drawer, slid from 
Deering’s hand to the desk, and thence to the floor. He caught them 
up, and turned toward Murtagh, coming nearer as he spoke. 

“ Have you any more to add to that ?” he asked with sharp sarcasm, 
“for if you have not, allow me to say that, while I do not in the least 
doubt your word, I yet feel that you have been sounding and sifting 
me in all possible ways. Now, since you seem to have done, may I 
ask you one or two questions ?” 

“ Ask them.” 

“You area shrewd man. You form your conclusions quickly. Tell 
me, frankly, what is your opinion of me? Did I kill Joe Matchin? or 
did I not?” He came closer, and they eyed each other straight, each 
silent fora long moment. Then— : 

“I don’t know why I should not give you my opinion. And first, 
let me tell you that ’ve been a detective too long to believe that the 
man who kills another is always a black villain. Many a man has 
been murdered who richly deserved his fate. My opinion, sir, is this. 
Either you killed Joe Matchin or else you are trying to screen the one 
who did! And now, Mr. Deering, I have done; but let me say this. 
If I have tried to sift and sound you, it has been in no unkindly spirit ; 
and I have seen enough of you, sir, to assure me that, if I ever do 
convince myself that you are guilty, that day I shall hate myself for 
being in the case!” 

“Do you mean that?” cried Bruce Deering, with a sudden and 
violent start. 

K 
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“Every word.” 

‘* And—if I should tell you—if you were convinced that I Aad done 
this thing, not to save myself-—but because it was the omy way to save 
another from. heartbreak, from misery; if it was done, in short, to 
save the life, or reason, of another, one—whose life was of more value 
than a hundred Matchins, faithful and good, according to his light, 
though he was ;—if you knew all this, would you, if you saw the way to 
do it, withdraw from the case, and—keep the secret?” 

“ And—if I would—what then ?” 

“ Stop—wait! Let us suppose this is done, that confession is made, 
yourself withdrawn ; what would be the possible result? Would an- 
other take your place, or—would Carton take command ?” 

“Evidently,” said the detective, his face growing exceedingly grave, 
“you do not fear much from Carton, and you think, as I do also, that 
he would never share the glory such a chance as this would seem to 
him to hold. Let us state the case differently : I am here, called by 
Mr. Baird, in behalf of himself and your uncle. If these gentlemen 
should choose to drop this case, two things would be left to me. I 
might withdraw in silence, or I might turn over such clues and in- 
formation as I had gathered, to Sheriff Carton.” 

“ And—would you do this ?” 

“My dear sir, to put that man in possession of my material, 
meagre though it may be, would be to turn Pomfret into Pandemon- 
ium, and punish the innocent more than the guilty! But enough of 
this; we are touching dangerous ground, Mr. Deering. Let me beg 
you to say no more of this sort, and advise you never to let another 
into your confidence as you have me this night ; you have told me 
more than you think. You might have answered everyone of my 
questions, and still have told me less. And now I must go; give me 
something, an envelope will do, to carry in my hand past the chance 
observers. I have been here too long—quite.” 

“One moment.” Bruce Deering’s face flushed as he put the ques- 
tion, ‘*Are you a married man?” 

The detective turned with his hand upon the door, and the eyes of 
the tvo men met. “TI have no wife, no child, neither parents, brothers, 
nor sisters. And—I am so rich that money has neither weight nor 
charm forme. Good-night, Mr. Deering.” ° 

Out upon the street, Detective Murtagh turned his face toward a star- 
gemmed sky, and muttered as he hurried away, 

“Curse the case! It is becoming more and morea hideous, hateful 
enigma !” 


Half-an-hour later he stood in the presence of Lysander Deering, 
who arose to receive him, and, without a preliminary word of any 
sort, began, 

“Mr. Murtagh, you have been, as you, of course, are aware, em- 
ployed by my partner, Mr. Baird, acting for himself and for me, jointly, 
as interested in the tragedy at our bank. And if I rightly understand, 
you come from a private bureau, and are in no way connected with 
the regular police, or city detective force. Am I right?” 

“Quite right, sir.” 
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“Ah! This being the case then, is the business of this engagement 
transacted by yourself alone, or through your bureau? I have not in- 
formed myself.” 

“In most cases, sir, the ‘business’ of the bureau is done by its 
officers. In my own case, it is left to myself altogether ; I am, what 
might be called, an agent at large, answerable only to my employers.” 

“Thank you. I am aware that what Iam about to propose may 
seem strange, unusual; even beyond all precedent; but you are 
doubtless accustomed to strange things. I have been informed by my 
partner and friend, that you have, as yet, no definite data, nothing be- 
yond clues, doubts, suspicions ; you are not prepared to denounce— 


anyone?” 
oN o—o—not—yet | ee 
“No.” The old man had been speaking like one who hastens 


through a difficult matter, with failing strength, and now his voice 
trembled perceptibly. “N 0, you say? Then, sir, will you name a 
sum sufficient to compensate you for all that you have done, as well as 
for the disappointment and probable loss you may experience, in the 
dropping of this case? And let it end, so far as we are concerned, 
now ,; from this very moment.” 

“You wish to dvop the case altogether 2?” 

“So far as I and my partner are concerned. Of course I am aware 
that our sheriff will endeavour to carry it on. I owe it to you to ex- 
plain ; but, first, are you willing to let it drop?” 

Murtagh was silent a long moment ; then—“ I came here,” he said 
quietly, “solely to serve, or assist, Mr. Baird and yourself. I await 
your orders—and his.” 

“Mr. Baird will be one with me in this. My good sir, I believe you 
to be a man capable of solving this riddle; and, ten years ago, I might 
have said ‘Go on,’ let who must be sacrificed. Even a week ago I 
vowed that I would spend my last dollar to see Joe Matchin avenged. 
A week ago! To-day, I say to you, I would give my last dollar 
rather than see this case go on. If you had reached a certainty, and 
could tell me that, to drop your work now, would be simply to let the 
wrongdoer escape, I should not dare to withdraw; it would then be 
too late. If I £vzew the truth, I should neither dare stifle my voice, 
nor stay your hand, but I have only belief and fear. I believe firmly 
in the integrity of Bruce Deering, nothing can shake ¢Aat! But I have 
a doubt, and a fear, which would turn into horror unutterable, if I let 
you go on, and found, too late, my fear realised. I am an old man, 
sir, and I cannot bear to see the trouble, the shame and sorrow, which 
would fall upon the innocent, if—if what I fear should come to pass.” 

“Mr. Deering,” broke out the detective, “I wish we could understand 
each other—because I—” he stopped short, a look of perplexity upon 
his face—“the fact is I—I have been following up a clue which may 
lead quite away from—Mr. Bruce Deering.” 

“Ah! Then I have spoken none too soon! But I must not ques- 
tion you; I have too little doubt of your sagacity ! Let others unearth 
the destroyer of faithful, honest old Matchin if they can! It must not, 
zt must NOT be through me that it is done. Tell me, will you give up 
the case?” 
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“Mr. Deering, like yourself, a week ago, yes, twenty-four hours ago, 
I should have taken it hard if this had been asked of me, and should 
have yielded reluctantly. It is no common case this; and there’s 
more behind it all than Pomfret has ever dreamed of. But—yow are 
not the first who has sought to stay myhand. And, if Mr. Baird adds 
his word to yours—I am done with the Matchin murder case.” 

Lysander Deering dropped into a chair, and a heavy sigh told the 
relief of his heart. “ One moment,” he said, and took up a pen. 

A few moments there was stillness in the room save for the nervous 
scratching of the swift-moving pen. Then Mr. Deering came to 
ees side and put an envelope and a slip of paper into his 

and. 

“The letter is for Baird,” he said, “and the other for yourself. 
When Baird has read the letter, you may tell him what I have said to 
you, word for word, ¢ten—you will decide.” 

“T have already decided ; Iam sure of Mr. Baird’s decision in ad- 
vance.” He looked down at the cheque in his hand, and, turning, laid 
it upon the desk. 

“Allow me to settle with Mr. Baird,” he said with respectful firm- 
ness ; “I cannot take that. You have not meant it so, I am sure, Mr. 
Deering, but—I should feelas if I had taken a bribe if I accepted that.” 

To say that Mr. Baird was surprised—upon hearing from Murtagh 
the result of his conference with Lysander Deering—would be saying 
too little. But, amazed as he might be, he was loyal to his friend. 
That this sudden change troubled him was evident, and he pondered 
long, and with a very grave face before he spoke. At last he said: 

“T can’t in the least understand Deering’s motive or meaning. I 
am utterly ata loss! But I have full faith in him, and in all that he 
does, and shall of course carry out his wishes. I appreciate your 
willingness to drop this case, Mr. Murtagh; it is one that might easily 
end for you with success and honour, and not every man would give 
up such a case without protest. As for myself, while I shall watch 
over Bruce Deering’s interests as closely as before, I shall feel, unless 
another man, as shrewd as yourself, is brought into the business 
against us, that, so far as Bruce is concerned, there is little, except 
mere annoyance, to look forward to. But Carton will never call ina 
detective, and thus admit a doubt of his own ability azd—/—shall 
not make it known to all Pomfret that Deering and I, with yourself 
understood, are no longer seeking the murderers of Joe Matchin. As 
to that cheque, my friend, you might as well accept it. Deering will 
always look upon it as yours, and, in some way, it will be pretty sure 
to come back to you.” 

Murtagh smiled. “As to that,” he said, “‘ now that we are no longer 
employer and employed, but may speak as man to man, I will say, not 
wishing to ‘ape a virtue and have it not, that I do not need this 
cheque ; I am a detective from choice, rather than necessity. I shall 
notify my chief of my withdrawal from the case, and, in due time, you 
will doubtless receive a statement from headquarters, dating from my 
arrival in Pomfret to the present hour. How many others will be 
taken into your confidence? Young Deering, of course?” 

“ Of course; and Arden. John Redding, you know, intends to act 
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as counsel for Bruce, if counsel is ever needed; so I daresay we shall 
also confide in him.” 

‘A good thing to do. Necessary, in fact, if, as you say, his services 
are ever needed ; and this suggests—if you care to hear my opinion, 
Mr. Baird—” 

“Your opinion! What modesty!” Between the suddenness of 
the change just made, its seriousness, and his own anxiety, the banker 
had become nervous, and almost petulant. ‘As if your candid 
opinion, just now, is not the very thing I want most.” 

“Then I willsayon. First, the case: I believe it wz/7 come to trial, 
and am glad to know that Mr. Redding is to be Deering’s attorney. 1 
liked the man from the first; he is shrewd, clear-headed, and cool. I 
mean to leave with you, Mr. Baird, an address which will always 
reach me; and if this affair does come to a crisis, and I can serve 
yourself or—Mr. Redding, let me hear from you. I think I could give 
Mr. Redding some points which might be of service to him. And— 
another word of advice—in case of an emergency, remember that Tom 
Wells is a friend to Deering. In case of trouble or—treachery, re- 
member that Jonas Wiggins is az enemy.” We pushed back his chair 
and arose. “It is late,” he said; “I will retain my position, as ‘John 
Ross,’ by your leave, until I make my exit, which will have to be soon.” 

“One moment !” exclaimed the banker eagerly. ‘‘ Sit down again. 
You are no longer ex-officio. Will you not tell me zow, just how this 
matter stands—in your eyes? Hitherto I have kept silence, and fore- 
bore to comment or question. From time to time you have put me 
through a singular catechism ; may I now ask the meaning of some of 
your queries ? And, above all, you came to us, aware that we were the 
friends of Bruce Deering, and working in his interest, I have wondered 
if you have given me your real opinion-—your /as¢ opinion? Since 
you have been among us, have you learned anything which could 
serve to turn a neutral judgment for, or against? In short, what is 
your opinion of Bruce Deering mow ?” 

““You mean of his guilt or innocence ?” 

“ Of course.’ 

“T will tell you. My opinions or my theories have not been changed 
since the first day, except relatively. When I had been here forty- 
eight hours, I said, either of three things is fosszble. First, Bruce 
Deering may be cuilty; next, Bruce Deering may have knowledge of 
this murder and a strong reason for screening the assassin, even at his 
own peril; ov, Bruce Deering may have no atom of knowledge con- 
cerning said murder, but may be instead ¢he victim of a plot.” 

“And now? Your opinion zow ?” 

“The same; with this difference,—to-day the theory of his guilt 
looks—just possible; that of victim of unknown enemies, probable ; 
and his possible knowledge and self-sacrifice, /ihely.” 

“Ah! Then you do connect him zz some way with the affair?” 

“T do. All the evidence, for or against him, fits into one or the 
other of these three presumable cases.” 

The banker sighed. “I should like to know how you reasoned 
upon these three possible cases.” 

“JT will try and show you, briefly. First, then, the guilt theory. 
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Here is the suspected man, young, strong, keen-witted, a lawyer in 
fine. Take the evidence, a string of circumstances leading straight to 
him. It is an injustice to his intelligence! There is too much of it. 
Again, there is but one reason brought forward for the murder; all is 
based upon this reason. Now, if it were true that Matchin had a hold 
upon this young man, and was killed because of this, don’t you see 
that this murder must have been premeditated? Now, who would 
believe that a clever young man ever set out in evening dress, know- 
ing that his friends were close at his heels, to commit a murder? Yet 
this is what they would claim. No, sir. If Deering did the deed, it 
was unpremeditated. And for zat you must find a new motive! 
The Rose Matchin theory won’t fit. If they try him upon ¢/a¢ theory, 
they can’t make things hang together, and he’ll be safe enough.” 

“Ah! I see you don’t believe in your first theory.” 

“Not too fast. I say zf he did it, it was not premeditated; and zf 
not, there must be found, and froved, a new reason for the deed !” 

“ And your next theory ?” 

“That he may have been made a victim of circumstances, of 
enemies. Why, man, that long string of circumstantial evidence zever 
‘came to pass’ by accident; somebody planned, at least, a part of it!” 

“What! Do you imagine anyone could £zow that he would pass 
the bank alone at that especial hour ?” 

““By no means! But somebody, unaware of the Frazier supper 
party, and counting upon Deering’s regular habits, might easily have 
counted upon his being safe in bed, with no witness to prove the fact. 
However, there’s a flaw in this theory.” 

“ How is that ?” 

“In the coincidence of Deering passing the bank at the very 
moment of the murder ;- it’s too dramatic to be true to Nature.” 

“ Sometimes,” mused Mr. Baird, “ Nature furnishes us with the 
strangest of dramas. But this brings us to your last theoretical case?” 

“Yes. That Deering knows, and is seeking to screen, the culprit. 
This looks the most plausible. This would explain almost “everything. E 

“ And how?” 

“Take the fact of his presence, unpremeditated, of course. He is 
coming home, sees the light, hears the sounds, enters, as he has said, 
meets the assassin, and grapples with him. May he not have vecog- 
nised him, or her, perhaps : te 

“Her! Good Heavens! Man, are you thinking of Ora Wardell?” 

““T wish I knew w/af to think of Miss Wardell !” 

The banker was silent fora moment. Then he sighed. 

“TJ wish J could feel certain that my friend Deering has not made a 
mistake. It puzzles me. He proposes to believe in his nephew’s 
innocence, and one would think he would wish to move heaven and 
earth to see that innocence proved. Bruce may not be convicted, but, 
will he be acquitted? In the face of the circumstantial evidence, his 
innocence should be made clear as daylight, and for that we need you.” 

“Mr. Deering and his nephew seem to understand each other. 
Perhaps—I only suggest this—perhaps they agree in this. As to 
young Deering’s chances, I think the elder Deering feels confident 
that the grand jury will extort no more damaging evidence than did 
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the coroners ; and, clearly, he sees no enemies in ambush, and does 
not fear Carton.” 

“But why is he willing to risk a verdict wo¢ of acquittal, but of ‘not 
proven,’—dismissed for lack of evidence?” ~ 

“T can only suggest as before, Bruce Deering may have been more 
frank with his uncle than with you or me.” 

“And that means that both would sooner risk a doubtful verdict 
than let you go on and ferret out the truth! Murtagh, if that is so, 
then you must have come dangerously near it! Ah, well,” he sighed 
heavily, and taking up Deering’s letter, ran his eyes over certain para- 
graphs. “Well, I suppose I must give up the problem. Deering 
2 ae to my friendship, my confidence, and declares that he cannot, 
and must not, let this investigation go on. I submit, but I don’t like 
it, and I fear the consequences.” 

“Tf you feel like this, how will it be with Arden, Redding, and 
Liscom ?” 

“ Like myself, they will defer to Deering, every one; and the more 
readily, because of his broken health and the danger of his condition. 
You see Lysander Deering is really the one who, had he been in Pom: 
fret at the time of the murder, would have been at the head of affairs, 
instead of myself. He is the bank’s president, its largest stockholder, 
and, besides, was the one who put Joe Matchin in his place three years 
ago, before I ever knew the man. What is it?” 

For the detective, as the banker uttered his last sentence, had struck 
himself upon the knee suddenly, and with a quick accompanying look 
of annoyance— 

“Tt’s—well, it’s really nothing now,” responded Murtagh. ‘“ Only 
it’s surprising how one will let these little points slip, and the little 
points sometimes develop wonderfully. Here, for instance, it never 
once occurred to ask, at the right time, wo put Joe Matchin in 
his place at the bank? And yet—who knows—” He stopped, and 
uttered a short laugh, “That’s a point for my successor,” he added, 
“or —for Sheriff Carton.” 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
BROOK. 


THE week which followed the withdrawal of Detective Murtagh from 
the Pomfret Bank Tragedy, as the affair had come to be named in the 
newspapers of the neighbourhood, was, outwardly at least, a very quiet 
one; not that the interest had in the least lessened in the town and 
county, and even beyond, but nothing happened, and there were only 
rumours and gossip for the eagerly waiting public. 

Murtagh had remained several days in Pomfret, keeping, to the end, 
his place as Mr. Baird’s new man, and going at last suddenly, and in 
the sight of men. Receiving in the morning a telegraphic message 
warning him of the illness of his “only brother,” bidding an ostentati- 
qus farewell to Tom Wells and others in the afternoon, and departing 
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- in the early evening with due gravity, and many publicly uttered regrets 
at leaving so good a place as “ Banker Baird’s.” 

Before going, he had talked with Tom Wells privately as well as in 
public, leaving in Tom’s retentive memory certain hints and sugges- 
tions for his possible future use ; and also leaving with him, to be duly 
posted, a letter addressed to Jonas Wiggins, wherein that personage 
was sharply reminded that the “eye of fate” was always upon him, and 
bidding him hold himself discreetly aloof from “all persons and 
matter connected with a certain button, no longer in his posses- 
sion.” 

“You see, Wells,” Murtagh had said, “I quit playing horse-jockey 
to-night, and as I think I can make myself more useful in another 
quarter, you may not see me again for—well, for some time. See? So 
look out for Wiggins, and if you think he meditates any mischief, give 
him a little scare. Don’t let him go before the Grand Jury if it can be 
prevented. I guess you can ‘prevent.’” And so they separated, with 
Wells in fond faith that, somewhere, unseen but sure, Murtagh was 
still devoted to the Pomfret mystery. 

The day after his interview with the detective, Lysander Deering did 
not leave his room. He had passed an almost sleepless night, and 
was feverish, and so suddenly weak, that Brenda was anxious at once 
to send for Doctor Liscom. But her husband would not hear of it. 
He was only tired, he insisted. What he wanted was rest, perfect 
rest, and quiet. She must see that he had this, no one must be ad- 
mitted, unless it might be Bruce, whom, by the way, he did not look 
for. 

“Liscom has turned me off, you know,” he said, with an attempt 
at playfulness. “ You know he said when I went to New York that he 
washed his hands of me, that I was food for the specialist. By the 
way, when does Doctor Ware come back?” 

“ He might come at any time now,” Brenda told him; and he de- 
clared himself in favour of Doctor Ware. 

“ He has followed the case from first to last, and has heard the in- 
structions of the great wise man,” he argued, meaning by the “ wise 
man” the city physician to whom Doctor Liscom had sent him for the 
last word upon his case. ‘‘ We will wait for Ware, Princess ; some- 
how, I like the young fellow ; he’s the best of company, and, just now, 
a mE good company, not too intimate with Pomfret, is what we all 
need.’ 

Doctor Ware, the young physician who had accompanied them 
from New York, had proved both useful and agreeable in more ways 
than one. Being at Pomfret, he had decided to go a little farther 
west, where a cousin, who had grown up in the Ware household like 
a brother, had established himself at Preston, seventy miles away, 
and on the direct railway line from Pomfret. He would spend a few 
days with his cousin, Doctor Ware had said, and on his return, at 
their request, he would stop and see if the invalid had further need 
of him. 

And so it came to pass that Lysander Deering spent the long day 
alone in his room, denying himself even to Mr. Baird, to whom he 
sent down these faintly scrawled lines : 
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“Kinp Frrenp,—Be kind to me now and excuse me! Kinder yet and tell zhose who 
must know, how we have disposed of our concern in the hovvar. Make them to understand 
that for me it zs past discussion. I have informed B. D. by message. DEERING.” 


And so it also came to pass that Mr. Baird passed an uncomfortable 
series of half-hours calling in turn upon the clergyman, the coroner, 
and the lawyer, telling each that the active work upon the “ Pomfret 
Mystery ” was now given over to the hands of Sheriff Carton and his 
numerous deputies, and giving to each the same answer to the same 
question : 

“T cannot tell! I don’t understand it! I only know that I, for 
one, shall abide by Deering’s decision. There is a mystery here, 
greater even than we at first supposed, and including, perhaps threaten- 
ing, those we never dreamed of in connection with the case. I, for 
one, shall comply without further question.” And the clergyman and 
the coroner had decided likewise; but John Redding said : 

“T have nothing to say to this! But I shall not abandon Bruce 
Deering’s interests! I believe your detective knows more than he 
has told. And if I see Bruce in danger, I shall call upon him for this 
knowledge.” 

Lysander Deering appeared at the breakfast-table next day pale 
and more languid than usual, but otherwise quite himself. The word 
had gone forth to the household, and the name of Joe Matchin was 
not breathed aloud in or about Beechwood, nor was the bank tragedy 
discussed aloud, above stairs or below. 

Before noon Doctor Ware appeared; he was in the best of spirits, 
and the elder man seemed to be at once awakened and aroused out 
of himself. In the afternoon he ordered the carriage and announced 
his intention of taking Doctor Ware to drive. 

“He has hardly seen Pomfret,” he declared to Brenda, “and I feel 
the need of a little mild exercise myself.” 

When they had spent an hour or more driving around and about 
Pomfret, and had turned the horses’ heads toward home, Mr. Deering 
directed the conversation, which before had been fitful, toward himself 
and his late illness, recalling some of the opinions and injunctions of 
the city physician, and questioning the younger practitioner as to his 
own ideas and opinions. 

“The fact is, doctor,” he said after a little, and speaking with 
sudden gravity, “I want to have a few words with you, which must be 
at once frank and confidential, concerning myself. Doctor Brand- 
reth has assured me that I may rely upon you as upon himself—that 
you thoroughly understand my case. Tell me, do I seem to you the 
same as when you set out for Preston—the same, physically and 
mentally ?” 

The young doctor favoured him with a quick, sharp, side glance, 
and said, 

“Frankly, no, Mr. Deering. I seea difference. I should say that 
you have not been able to follow out Brandreth’s injunctions, to avoid 
mental disturbance, and all but the lightest physical effort. You seem 
to me to have encountered some disturbing element, or circumstance. 
Bodily, you have been over-active, and mentally, you are even now 
disturbed and unsettled—am I saying too much?” 
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“You are saying no more than the truth. Doctor, you are 
acquainted with the unhappy business which brought me home, and 
you know that a member of my own family has been connected with. 
it, most unfortunately. I need not go into details, I cannot, indeed ! 
What I wzzzst tell you is this—I Aave been seriously disturbed, excited, 
tried, within the last few days, and I feel the effects of the strain. 
For my wife’s sake I am trying to spare myself, in fact am pursuing a 
course quite other than I would were she not to be considered. But. 
I cannot keep utterly out of the trouble all about us. And I cannot 
go away. Indeed, my wife would be the last person, under present 
circumstances, to ask it. I want to ask two things of you. First, 1 
wish you to tell me, candidly, frankly, without fear of its effects upon 
me, for suspense is my worst enemy now—I want to know if you think 
there is danger for me in—in the present environments? If, should 
there come yet more trouble, a still harder shock, is my life in danger ? 
and, is my time short? Wait. I must know! there is much in the 
way of business which must be done! neglect would result in wrong 
to others! Great wrong! I don’t ask you to answer now, hastily ! 
Think this over. Look me over, if there is need ; and this evening, 
after dinner, come to me in the library and let us talk freely with each 
other.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Deering.” Doctor Ware drew a long breath of 
relief. “I should much prefer that; and, while I believe that you 
have more of strength and vitality than even Doctor Brandreth is 
aware of, but quite agree with you, any business that will tend to 
ease of mind, should be at once transacted. This done, I think you 
may see many years yet ; you possess two strong aids to health, worth, 
indeed, even more than our medical skill, and both together, all to- 
gether, I think your case is far from desperate.” 

“And those aids?” 

“ Are courage, and strength of will. I might add patience, as well.” 

“Thanks, doctor, and now for my next request. Itis this. If I 
should break down, and, somehow, I feel strangely upon this subject— 
almost superstitious, in fact—I, who have never before been super- 
stitious—if I should need the care of a physician, will you come to 
Pomfret and take me in charge—exclusive charge?” There was a 
quiver of the voice as he uttered the last two words. Then after a 
moment of silence he added with a half laugh that had a tinge of 
nervousness in it, 

“Doctor, I may as well expose all my weaknesses! For what else 
am I your patient? But, first,—will you come at need?” 

~*€ At this moment, Mr. Deering, I know of nothing to prevent. As 
you are aware, at present I am Doctor Brandreth’s assistant, and I 
think he will hardly object. He takes great interest in your case, and 
in yourself. But your confession, I am anxious to hear it all.” 

“ Ware, do you believe in dreams, signs, warnings? ” 

“That’s a large question. I don’t know why I should not. We 
should not disown what we cannot disprove. We are surrounded by 
mystery ; are ourselves mysteries; and dreams, sleep! that is the 
greatest mystery.” 

“ Well, I have had a dream. I have never been a superstitious 
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man, and this is most likely an idiosyncrasy of my disease, nothing 
more. But you shall judge—and laugh, if you like.” 

“JT shall not laugh. Only a man of small wit laughs at what is be- 
yond his comprehension.” 

“True. Briefly, then, I have three times dreamed that I was dead, 
that I died suddenly, and that when dying, at the last gasp, conscious 
but helpless, I saw, seemingly fleeing from me, but with faces turned 
back, two figures, a man and a woman. I could not distinguish 
clearly either their faces or their forms, although in my dream I knew 
them, and called to them as they fled; called each dy mame. Yes; in 
my dream I knew them, and was filled with horror that it should be 
they. But, upon waking, while I could recall every other ghastly de- 
tail of the dream, I could not recall their names. But I knew they 
had killed me, they had given me a poisoned drink. I did not see the 
act, but I knew it had been done. Each time as they fled, I arose, 
dying though I was, and took two or three steps toward them, then I 
fell dead, and falling, awoke.” 

“ Fell dead—and—” 

“Yes, fell, knowing myself dead as I fell. I tell you the sensation 
was most horrible! At the instant of waking I had the feeling of 
actual coming back to life.” 

“Singular ; and when did this dream first occur?” 

““Oh, I see you do think it the result of my sickness. But I 
dreamed it fivs¢ two years ago, when I was, or believed myself, in per- 
fect health.” 

SANG NeXt 7”? 

“Ah ! what will you say to ¢#zs? It came next in New York, when 
I was totally unaware of trouble here at home. It came on ¢he night 
of Joe Matchin's murder, which J did not hear of until a week later.” 

Doctor Ware looked very grave. 

“Very strange, certainly,” he said ; ‘‘ and the third dream ?” 

“Came the night before last. It almost upset me. I had been 
more than usually worried and troubled that day, and unusually 
anxious and excited that evening. It was more than I could easily 
shake off. I kept my room all day.” 

For a long time they drove on in utter silence. Then the younger 
man looked about him suddenly, as if seeking to shake off some 
troublesome thought, and saw that they were nearing Beechwood. 

“If you don’t object, Mr. Deering,” he said soberly, ‘‘I should like 
to talk of this again. At present, I think it is best that we withdraw 
our minds from the subject as soon as possible. Meantime,” he 
added, “I thank you for telling me this.” 

“And I,” rejoined Deering, as they were entering the gate, “am 
glad I have told it! It’s a relief, somehow !” 

Dinner that day would have been a very solemn and silent function, 
had it not been for Doctor Ware and Brenda Deering. Mr. Deering 
looked weary and ate little, and Valentine was silent and listless, and 
ate almost nothing. The evening was a dark and gloomy one, the sun 
had set in a bank of clouds, and a cool wind had sprung up from west- 
ward, rushing and rustling among the leafy branches of the trees about 
the house, and causing the trellised vines and climbing rose bushes to 
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creak and scatter their leaves and blossoms. A little more than a mile 
away, across the creek and through the wood, ran the railroad track 
which curved inward farther south and entered the town at its lower 
end. The A, C. and D. was a busy road, and to-night the trains 
seemed rushing through the dark wood, recklessly and often, and with 
an unusually fiendish clamour and clang of bells and whistles and 
wheels. 5 

They had finished dinner, and dessert was upon the table, when 
suddenly the wind seemed to rise, the rain began to pour, and there 
came a blinding flash of lightning and a peal of thunder that was 
deafening ; and for half-an-hour they sat about the table and listened 
and talked fitfully, while the storm raged and the thunder and lightning 
seemed almost constant. Then, suddenly, the door of the dining-room 
was flung open, and one of the maids sprang into the room with a 
white, scared face. 

“Oh!” she cried, ‘‘there’s been an accident on the railroad, and 
the car is burned and everybody killed or burnt to death! You can 
hear ’em from the east porch, and the men—” 

It was Doctor Ware who, rising swiftly and turning upon her, 
checked her excited speech with a commanding gesture. 

“ Silence!” he said, then turning back, “ Mr. Deering, ladies, allow 
me to go out and make a rational inquiry. It will take but a moment ;” 
then taking the girl by the arm, “ Come with me,” he said, and led her 
from the room. 

“What do you mean,” he asked sternly when they were outside, 
“by coming in upon your sick master with such a tale as that? Have 
you not been warned, told, that he must not be startled, or troubled, 
in any such way?” 

“T_I couldn’t help it,.indeed,” she began to whimper, “it was all 
so sudden and—and Sarita said someone must go and tell Mr. Deering, 
for he might want to send assistance to the wreck and—” 

“Marthe!” They had reached the servants’ stairway, and, looking 
up at the sound of the sharp voice, they saw Sarita herself gazing 
down upon them. ‘“ Marthe,” she said again, “’tis not so! Can you 
never do things right? I bade you go at once to the road, to the lowest 
gate, and there tell those who pass, that the poor people may have help 
quickly. Dzew! But it is awful! And, Ze docteur,” bending down, 
and speaking in a tremulous tone of appeal, “will Ze not go to the help 
of those suffering, those wretched ones? Marthe!” again sharp and 
imperative, “ go at once, at once; the lower gate.” 

Doctor Ware heard these last words as he passed on and out upon the 
east porch. He had not needed Sarita’s appeal, but had already decided 
that, if the alarm were not a false one, he must at once go to the help 
of the victims of the accident. And he came out through the doorway 
with a question upon his lips. To his surprise he found there only the 
housekeeper, who was standing just outside, a lamp held aloft, and 
her gaze turned toward the paddock gate, through which he could just 
discern, aided by the lights from the house, the hastily retreating 
forms of two or three men. 

“What is it, Mrs. Merton?” he asked quickly. ‘“ Has there really 
been an accident? I thought—” 
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“* Ves,” she broke in, “I am afraid so; a man—or a boy rather— 
came rushing to the kitchen door; he was guided, he says, by the light 
across the field, and thought ours must be the nearest place to come 
for help. They were thrown down the embankment over there—two 
coaches, he said, well filled, and many are hurt, and the coaches badly 
crushed with people penned inside them. Hear them !” shielding her 
lamp with a large, plump hand. Through the rush of the rain and the 
gusts of wind they could hear the cries of men, and the uneven sound of 
a bell, half-muffled and metallic, as if, maimed and broken from its 
anchorage, it were being struck fiercely with hammers or bars of iron. 

“We were at supper when the boy came,” Mrs. Merton went on ; 
“and before I could move or say a word, Sarita flew up like a mad 
woman, fairly shrieking to the men that they must go at once—back 
with the boy and help; and, before I knew it, she had them all out of 
the house and there they go! And the maids, she has sent everyone 
out to the road to hail the passers-by, and now she has rushed off to 
her room to pray, she says, at this time, when she and I are the only 
ones left to do anything.” 

It was quite true. Already the men were running across the field, 
and the maids could be heard calling to each other from the upper and 
lower gates. 

Doctor Ware was the man for emergencies. In afew words he made 
known to those who waited in the dining-room the little he himself had 
found out. And seeing that Mr. Deering had received no harm from 
the shock, and that all three were only anxious for the sufferers out in 
the night and storm, he at once prepared to go, like the rest, to the 
scene of horror, equipped for the work which, he knew, would be ready 
to his hand. 

“Tf we can send anything, do anything! Doctor, send back those 
men of mine at once,” said Mr. Deering, ‘“‘or make any use of them 
that you can. And—the sufferers—there are houses much nearer and 
easier of access, but ours is open to the sufferers,—you understand ?” 

Intent upon his errand, the young man ran hastily up to his room 
by the front stairway, and, having obtained all that he would be most 
likely to need, he bethought himself of the rear stairway as being 
nearer than the other, and hurried down the hall; he moved swiftly, 
and, as he began the descent of the stairs, he heard, below him, a low, 
sibilant sound, like an exclamation quickly stifled, and followed by 
two or three whispered words. He was only a moment in reaching 
the foot of the stairs, and in one swift glance took in several things. 
The hall below, lately so well illuminated, was in almost total darkness, 
except for the curving approach to the servants’ living room and the 
kitchen ; from this an unseen light threw some gleam across the door 
opening upon the porch at the foot of the stairs, and directly in his 
path stood Sarita. He put out his hand and touched her, as a signal 
to make way for him, and he felt that she was trembling violently, her 
face turned toward the closed door. 

“ Allow me to pass,” he said, in a low tone. ‘‘ Who went out just 
now ?” 

She started, and uttered a strange sound, half-scream, half-shout, but 
she did not make way for him to pass. 
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“Oh!” she began, catching at his arm as she turned toward him. 
“Le Docteur! Is it you, only! Fie uponme! See how I tremble, ana 
only at you!” 

At me?” 

“Ah, yes. I was looking, when, fauz// the light goes out, and I close 
the door, and hear, suddenly, when I think no one is above, and when 
Mrs. Merton is in the dining-room, someone coming behind me down 
the stairs, so quickly! My feet will not move! Ah! I tremble 
yet!” 

“Do you mean to say,” demanded he, impatiently, “that 70 ome went 
out at that door just now?” 

“Now! Why, there zsno one to go! Only Z looking out.” She 
was still before him at the foot of the stairway, and he put her gently 
but firmly aside. “It is so dark, here,” she persisted, ‘‘ you saw only 
a shadow, mine, of course.” 

“Very likely,” he said, dryly. ‘It was as tall as I, and it went out, 
as I must do. I would advise you to light the hall again.” 

But quick as he was, Sarita was quicker. 

“Do you think someone zs out there?” she cried with a shrill, 
nervous half-laugh. “Let us see!” She sprang to the door, opened 
it a little way, and thrust her head out. “ Who’s there?” she called, 
shrilly ; “‘ Marthe, girls ; is this the time to make jokes?” Then she 
stepped back, “See,” she said, “ there is nobody—nobody at all !” 

“So it seems,” replied the doctor, and he went out into the darkness, 
but, as he picked his way with all possible haste through the paddock 
and on toward the wreck, he muttered, “Only a shadow, was it? 
Well, maybe, but my eyes are good, they don’t often deceive me, and 
I could almost swear that-I saw a man’s figure steal through that door. 
I wonder if the little Frenchwoman has, by any chance, a follower.” 

A few moments later, Mrs. Merton came out from the dining-room 
and down the hall, which was still in darkness ; she could dimly see 
that the door beyond was open a few inches, and, coming closer where 
the rays from the light beyond the curve made things clearer, she 
could see a hand holding the door in position, its owner invisible 
without. 

‘** Sarita!” she exclaimed, pulling the door open with a quick jerk, 
“ what ave you doing outside in the dark like that? You look likea 
listening Indian.” 

Sarita started nervously, and then stepped inside, closing the door 
carefully behind her. 

“J was listening for a man,” she whispered cautiously. 

“For aman! My patience! as if you hadn’t sent away every man 
jack on the place your own self, even to the doctor.” 

‘“‘The doctor,—yes; that’s it. The doctor declares that he saw a 
man go out of this door just ahead of him. Of course it couldn’t be, 
could it? But it made me feel—a fidget, and I must look, you see.” 

‘‘Umph !” scoffed Mrs. Merton, “little enough good your looking 
out for strange men will do; we'd much better be making ready for 
any poor hurt creature that may be brought here from that wreck. 
We're to take all that can be got here; that’s the order,” and she 
sailed toward the kitchen, Sarita following slowly in her wake. 
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Meantime the Deerings had betaken themselves to the drawing- 
room, Valentine soon following; and here, for nearly an hour, they sat, 
talking but. little, and waiting anxiously the return of someone with 
news from the scene of the disaster. Instead of being excited to his 
hurt, or in any way unnerved by the occurrence, Mr. Deering was the 
calmest of the three, only regretting that he might not venture forth 
through the storm to serve and aid whom he might. Brenda was 
very silent; the thought of such horror and suffering so near was more 


than she could bear calmly, and she longed to be assured that the 


reality was not so bad as the pictures her active imagination drew. 
As for Valentine, she seemed growing more nervous every moment; 
and when almost an hour had passed, she stopped her march up and 
down the length of the drawing-room, and went to the door. 

“T am going out upon the balcony,” she said; “I am stifling here.” 
She threw open the door and started back with a cry. 

Just across the threshold, soiled, and torn, and pale, but with hands 
outstretched, stood a young man, handsome in spite of all, and smiling 
as he made a slow step across the threshold. 

“ Brook /” cried Valentine. 

“ Brook Deering!” cried Brenda, springing up. 

“ Brook, Brook!” cried the man in the easy-chair, and, half rising, 
he fell back with closed eyes. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
BRENDA’S WARNING. 


Mr. DEERING had not lost consciousness; he was soon able to 
swallow some water, and to sit erect and greet his son, who, now that 
the first startled moments of meeting were over, seemed to each of the 
three shockingly unlike the Brook Deering they had parted from less 
than two years before. 

That Brook Deering was a picture of bright young manhood, brim- 
ming over with exuberant spirits; the Brook Deering now before them 
was pale, and thinner than they had known him, with a strange strained 
look in the large blue eyes and about the handsome mobile mouth, and 
a nervous tremulousness in every movement of the slim, white hands, 
grown thin like the face. As he crossed the room to draw a chair 
forward, that he might seat himself beside his father, they noted, too, 
that he limped painfully. In the surprise of his arrival, no one had 
thought of the manner of it; but now Val seemed suddenly enlightened. 

‘** Brook !” she exclaimed, ‘ you—you came—you were upon hat 
train?” = : 

‘*VYes,” he answered. ‘‘DoI not /ookas if I had been wrecked?” 
The soft slow voice was the same as of old, with only an added note 
of fatigue init. And, when the chorus of exclamations and questions 
had ceased, Brook told them how he had arrived in New York by an 
earlier steamer than he had at first chosen, finding that he “could 
easily manage it so.” 

“You see,” he narrated, leaning back in the softly-cushioned chair, 
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quite regardless of his soil and disarray, and looking oftenest at Val- 
entine while he spoke—‘ you see, I chanced, almost at the last mo- 
ment, upon Craig—Henry Craig. I do not know whether you ever 
heard me speak of him or not ; “I knew him at college, just knew him, 
no more ; well, he was booked for an earlier boat, and began to relate 
to me how he found his time for sailing coming quite too soon; how 
much he’d give for another week on shore, etc. I believe, as usual, 
there was a young lady init. I didn’t interest myself much in his 
reasons, but I having got myself into a fever to come home, was anxious 
to be off. So to be brief, we made an exchange. I set out a week 
earlier than I had hoped to do, with his ticket, and without going 
through the formula of exchanging my name for his on the passenger 
list. You know I’m always a little sea sick, and this time I was very 
much worse than usual, so much so that I could hardly keep on my 
legs, even when we reached New York; and I had to stay there, 
willy nilly, and coddle myself. The doctor there said that the trouble 
was in my system before I left the other side; called it a malarial 
complication, aggravated by sea-sickness, and a severe cold. Of 
course, I wouldn’t alarm you by wiring, as he warranted me able to 
come on ina few days, and, of course, I chanced upon that unlucky 
train, and the jar of the fall down that embankment, together with the 
other horrors, have about upset me.” 

“Oh!” Brenda sprang toward the bell, but Brook put out his 
hand. 

“Don’t ring, Mamma Brenda—” 

“T must. Pardon me, Brook! You mzzst go to your room, I—” 

“Wait. I met Mrs. Merton as I came in; she is looking out for 
me, never fear.” He turned toward Valentine. 

“Did you receive my letters, Cousin Val?” 

“T did,” replied the girl, a touch of restraint in her tone. “ Ove at 
least ; the one announcing your coming. The other was received, I 
regret to say, by my dog Cap, in my absence, and was torn to tatters 
before I became aware of its existence.” 

Brook laughed softly. ‘I must become acquainted with that 
animal. Did you—could you decipher any part of it?” 

“A word and a date, nothing more.” 

“ There was not much more. It was written later than the other by 
three days, and was to tell you that I was coming earlier than I, at 
first, announced to you. It was not a brilliant epistle, and Cap was a 
sagacious dog.” He turned again toward his father, his face becom- 
ing suddenly grave. 

“ You knew of the accident, sir?” he said, and before Mr. Deering‘ 
could reply, went on; “it’s a sad affair, but not so many hurt as was 
at firstfeared, It’s bad enough, however ; several killed ; others, pro- 
bably a dozen, seriously wounded, and nearly all more or less bruised 
or scratched, jarred, or lamed—like myself.” He got up as he spoke, 
slowly, and with evident effort, and his father broke in suddenly : 

“ Boy, you must get out of those garments at once! You ave lame, 
and you do not look too well! Don’t stop here a moment longer.” 

“Thank you, sir. The fact is, I tried to help a little, without at first 
realising that I was not up to it. It was not pleasant work. Luckily 
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there’s a fine fellow of a doctor at hand doing wonders, and everywhere 
at once, it would seem.” While he was speaking, Mrs. Merton had 
epened the door, and she now came forward. 

“Your room is ready, sir,” she said, with a smile, for Brook Deering 
was a favourite with the Beechwood household. 

“And he must go at once,” broke in Brenda, and she went with him 
to the door and out into the hall beyond. 

“ Brenda,” her husband called after them, ‘‘ when Ware comes back 
he must look after Brook’s lameness.” She nodded and walked with 
Brook to the foot of the stairs ; her face was very serious, and she 
seemed about to begin some speech, over which she evidently hesitated, 
when he turned and laid his two hands upon her arms just above the 
wrists—a boyish gesture which she at once recognised with a half 
smile. 

‘Mamma Brenda,” he began anxiously, with his blue eyes seeking 
hers, “I want you to tell me about my father. Has he been ill, or 
troubled, or both? He looks both sick and sorry! It made my heart 
jump when I first saw him. What zs it?” 

Brenda nodded toward the stairs, where, half-way up, Mrs. Merton 
was standing, and drew away her hands. 

‘‘Impulsiwe as ever, I see,” she smiled. ‘‘ Your father has been 
quite ill, Brook, but he is better now, and, we hope, improving, although 
I have felt anxious at times, and am very glad you have come just at 
this time. When you are thoroughly rested, come to my doudotr; 1 
want to havea talk with you, alone, and soon—defore you talk with 
the others, in fact. Now, go, I won’t even question you about the 
accident ; although we know so little concerning it. Do you feel that 
you can talk with me just a little to-night ?” 

“1 will come to you in half-an-hour, fair lady,” he said, with a smile, 
as he began to mount the steps slowly, and with evident painful effort. 

Before half-an-hour had passed, owing to the thoughtfulness of 
Doctor Ware, who sent one of the men as soon as he could be spared, 
they had further news from the wreck. 

Across the creek, and on the further side of the railway track, were 
some half-a-dozen houses, all of them being much nearer the scene of 
the disaster than was Beechwood, and one fortunately was so large, 
having been erected for the use of workmen lately engaged in laying 
a double track along the line—that all the dead, seven in number, 
could be readily and decently sheltered there, while the farm-houses 
nearer opened hespitable doors to the seriously wounded, and gave 
temporary shelter to all in any way disabled. For the rest, the unin- 
jured women and children, were, by the direction of Doctor Ware, 
already nearing Beechwood, where he had assured them shelter, and 
whither they were being guided by the big soft-hearted gardener. 
And so, for the remainder of the night and all of the following day the 
splendid Deering house was turned into an hospital, where frightened 
children and weary women were housed and fed and clad, and Brenda, 
Valentine, Mrs. Merton, and the maids were too busy for thought of 
anything save their stranger guests, their needs and comforts. 

“Mrs. Merton,” said Brenda with prompt decision,'as she threw 
open the doors of her dainty rooms to her wet and bedraggled guests, 
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we must have fires all over the house, in all the chambers, and upon 
this floor. And hot tea and coffee must be prepared at once; food, of 
course, later, as soon as maybe. Yovz will attend to this, and Sarita— 
where zs Sarita?” for, looking about among the faces grouped around 
her, eagerly awaiting her instructions, Sarita’s was the only one mis- 
sing. And then, upstairs and down, the name of Sarita was called 
and called again ; but it was some moments later that Sarita appeared 
among them, no one seemed to know just whence or how. 

“Madam Sarita,” spoke Mrs. Merton, with a touch of sharpness in 
her voice, “we have needed you; Mrs. Deering has called—” 

“Ah, I am sorry!” broke in the tardy one, in an unsteady voice, 
and clutching the arm of the girl near her, not seeming to notice that 
it was the same whom, not long before, she had reprimanded, and 
sent out to the roadside gate. “Iam sorry, but I went out—outside 
to look—to see, to listen, and try to hear—ah, those poor people !—I 
could not stay within!” 

The last of the wrecked visitors were being ushered in by Mrs. 
Merton through the hospitably open rear door, and, under cover of the 
bustle of their entrance, and the kindly greetings of Brenda and 
Valentine, Marthe the maid twitched her arm from beneath Sarita’s 
trembling hand, and said in a spiteful little half-whisper : 

“Been outside—to see, to listen, indeed! Id like to find the place 
where you stood! I’spose it didn’t rain there?” and she caught at 
Sarita’s sleeve. 

It was quite true that the rain was still pouring, and that the enter- 
ing refugees were dripping forlornly, but Sarita’s garments were a 
trifle damp, and nothing more. 


The morning that followed this night of tempest, and hea and de- 
struction, dawned clear and bright, and Beechwood, so wakeful, so 
busy during the hours of darkness, seemed a house "of silence when 
the sun awoke, in spite of the number, sleeping, for the most part, be- 
neath its roof. But Brenda Deering was early astir, and, having as- 
sured herself that her husband was sleeping quietly, she went below 
and out upon the eastern terrace, where, to her surprise, she en- 
countered Brook Deering. He was leaning against a slender pillar of 
the portico, and he looked pale and languid, but he started forward 
with his old smile and quick word of welcome, and put out his hand. 

“1 did not find you in your bower last night, lady fair, and hardly 
hoped to do so when I learned that you were occupied in sheltering 
the storm-driven and wrecked. How miserable that my home-com- 
ing, which I have so anticipated, should be so attended! If I were 
superstitious I might think myself a bird of ill omen.” 

Brenda’s answer was brief and her look serious, ‘‘I am glad to have 
met you so early, Brook,” she said, looking about her the while ; “have 
—have you seen anyone this morning ?” 

“ Not a soul! I have not been here myself more than five minutes.” 

“ And—last night—have you seen your old nurse, Brook ?” 

‘‘ Sarita! bless her brown face! No; and I’m ashamed that I went 
to bed and forgot to ask after her. Is—has anything happened to 
Sarita? Is she well? Is she here?’ 
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“Yes,” replied Brenda, turning hastily toward the house. “Yes, to 
all, and I wonder she has not come down before now ; she is an early 
riser, still. But come in, Brook, come to my doudozr, I want to tell 
you something before you see—any of the others.” 

“ TI wonder,” he said, as they crossed the wide hall toward the stair- 
way, “if Nurse Sarita has heard that I am here?” 

At the foot of the stairway, Brenda, who had hurried him forward in 
spite of his limp, turned and put a hand upon his arm. “I am hurry- 
ing you too much, Brook,” she said apologetically, “but I want to get 
you upstairs before you meet with anyone, Sarita in particular; you 
know how she will chatter, and then, the others will be stirring soon. 
Sarita was very nervous last night, owing to the storm and the accident, 
and, in the excitement, she somehow missed you ; no one happened 
to see you enter. Mrs. Merton tells me the hall was quite deserted, 
and she only chanced out from the kitchen just as you passed the arch.” 

“Then she can’t know I am here ?” 

“‘Hardly.” She pushed open the door of the doudotr. “I suppose 
you mean Sarita? Go in, Brook, I will join you ina moment.” Ashe 
entered, she closed the door after him and went on quickly to the 
door of her chamber, which opened upon the hall, entering there, and, 
in a moment, coming into the doudoiry by another communicating 
door. She held some loose papers in her hand, and came straight 
toward him where he sat in a low broad chair near an open window, 
out of whiclr he was looking with eager interest. 

“ Brook,” she began, coming close, and now making no effort to con- 
ceal the anxiety in her face, ‘‘ we must lose no time; what I have to say 
isserious. Tell me,have you had any recent news from Pomfret? Have 
you, on the train, on the road, anywhere heard what has happened 
here among us?” 

He started, and then sank back in his chair, a spasm of pain cross- 
ing his face. ‘‘ Brenda, good heavens! what do you mean? I have 
seen no one, heardnothing. What isit?+tell me! Is any one—of our 
friends—dead—or—wihat zs ¢¢?” 

‘*Someone is dead. Yes. Murdered! Brook, you must be calm, 
and prepare to hear sad news. Bruce is in deep trouble.” 

‘* Bruce! Dear old fellow! What a beast I am to have forgotten 
him fora moment! Where is he? What is it?” 

’ She laid the packet of papers upon the little reading-stand near the 
window, and pushed it toward him. 

** You will find the hateful story there,” she said; “read it, and do 
not forget that there are people all about us; even in the next room 
some children are sleeping.” She turned away and seated herself weari- 
ly near another window, letting her head rest upon her hand, but keeping 
her eyes upon his face as he read. She saw the start and shock with 
which he read the announcement of Joe Matchin’s murder, the in- 
credulity and horror, as he read on, merging into indignation, scorn, 
and anger. In the papers under his hand the hateful story was all set 
forth with the usual incisive heartlessness of the newspaper report, 
and, when he had read them all, they slid from his hands to the floor, 
and, pallid and trembling, he got upon his feet, saying, with a choke 
in his throat : 
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“ Brenda—it is monstrous! I—I must go to Bruce—at once!” 

As he turned from the window, Brenda sprang toward him. 

“Sit down, Brook!” she commanded. ‘‘Sit down and control 
yourself ; we want your 4e/p ; you—you must be strong, you must hear 
the rest, know what the evidence is, before you see Bruce, your father, 
anyone, outside this room.” 

“The evidence /” he gasped. “Is there anything more—worse than 
this 2” pointing downward, and spurning the papers with his foot, to 
sink the next moment, with a groan, back into the cushioned chair, 
big drops of sweat standing out upon his forehead. 

“Forgive me, Brenda,” he said, after a moment, “ don’t—don’t call 
anyone,” for she had made a movement toward the door. ‘“I—I don’t 
mind the pain! I'll control myself, though it’s awfully sudden—and— 
you must go on—you are right, I must hear it all, else how can I stand 
by Bruce!” He leaned back in the chair, and turned his face toward 
the window ; then, after a moment, he sat erect before her, and said, 
quite calmly, ‘lam all right now. Tell me the rest, please.” 

For answer Brenda came and stood before him again, and held out 
to him the brooch with the amethyst and pearls forming the initials 
B.D. ‘‘ Brook,” she said, with her eyes upon his face, ‘‘look at 
this.” 

He took it from her hand, and smiled faintly. 

“Ah!” he said softly, “ you have not parted with /Aaz.” 

“No. And you?—Brook—have you ?” 

“Brenda! his tone was gently reproachful, “your gift?” 

“*You—you have it?” 

For answer he put his hand to his breast, and, after a moment, drew 
from some inner pocket a small flat leathern case, and laid it open upon 
his knee. It contained some letters and papers, and at one end was a 
little box-like compartment, which opened under his finger; in this 
lay half-a-dozen uncut and unset gems, a tiny jewelled pin, aring,anda 
gold button, set with amethyst, and with its pearl monogram matching 
the jewel she had put into his hand. 

“T do not part with my keepsakes,” he said, still reproachfully. 
“ See, here is your button, Brenda, here is Valentine’s little pin, and 
here—” he took up the ring and a diamond flashed in the light—‘‘ is 
another ; ¢#zs—” he put it back softly, ‘I may be obliged to return to 
its giver, the others-—never, I trust!” And he smiled in her face an 
instant, becoming grave again as he asked, ‘‘ What can this have to 
do with—with ¢izs ?” glancing down at the papers. 

“Much!” she replied. ‘A button just Uke th7s,” pointing to the 
amethyst, ‘‘was found upon the scene of the murder ; near the body 
of Joe Matchin.” 

‘‘My God! My God! Not his? Not—no! It had been stolen— 
or lost.” 

“Neither ; Bruce has 47s button—as you have yours. Ah!” 

As the words left her lips a quick knock sounded upon the door. It 
was Mrs. Merton in search of instructions, and Brenda did not hesi- 

tate. “I will come down at once,” she said to the housekeeper, and, 
when that good woman had passed out of hearing, she turned in the 


doorway. 


> 
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“T must go below, Brook. Now that you have been informed of 
all this, you are better prepared to meet your father ; remember, you 
must not show excitement, or anger, in 47s presence, nor talk too 
much upon this subject in his hearing. He is far from strong, and the 
doctors all order, zzszs¢ upon, the utmost possible quiet. When this 
blow fell we were greatly alarmed for him. But he bears it wonder- 
fully. Still, we must be very cautious. Remember—let your father 
take the lead—and be careful.” 

He was still seated, and he now stooped and picked up one of the 
scattered papers. 

“With your permission, Brenda, I will sit here a little longer and 
re-read these things ; I want to understand this wretched business if I 
can.” 

**Very good,” she replied. “When you are ready, go to your 
father ; he breakfasts in his own rooms, and rises promptly at seven.” 
She shut the door behind her and went down to her earliest risen 
guests. 

Ten minutes later Brook Deering, still sitting by the window, 
heard another rap at the door of the doudoir; and in response to his 
“come in,” a maid handed him a slip of paper upon which was written: 


‘Brook, I forgot to warn you to say nothing about the dw¢tox ; he knows nothing of that. 
Confine yourself to what you read in the printed columns. Destroy this. B—” 


Not long after this, Doctor Felix Ware, passing through the lower 
hall saw a young man, pale and slender, but handsome and faultlessly 
dressed, come around the curve of the broad stairway, and encounter 
suddenly the woman Sarita, who was approaching briskly, and seem- 
ingly preoccupied. 

“Sarita!” called the pale young man; and Doctor Felix heard 
her utter a sharp little cry, and saw her put out her hands and grasp 
at the one which the young man extended. ‘‘ Why, nurse! Did I 
surprise you? Were you not told?” The woman made some indis- 
tinct reply, and some low spoken words were exchanged, Sarita 
seeming distinctly nervous, almost hysterical. 

The greeting was soon over, and Sarita went hurriedly up the stairs, 
looking back with a strangely wistful face as the young man went 
limping toward the outer door. 

Half-an-hour later Doctor Ware and Brook Deering met and were 
presented to each other at the breakfast table ; they were only a party 
of three, Valentine being absent, looking, so Brenda explained, after 
the welfare of a young mother and two children, whom she had taken 
into her own rooms and under her own especial charge. 

Brenda was full of anxiety ; and, when the formalities of the table 
had been exchanged, she turned to Doctor Ware. 

“ Doctor—have you seen Mr. Deering this morning? ” 

“Yes. I have only just left him.” 

She turned inquiring eyes toward Brook. ‘*And you?” she 
queried. 

He shook his head. “TI was told that the doctor was with him,”’ he 
explained, “and did not think it best to intrude. “I told William to 
say that I would wait upon him after breakfast, if it suited him.” 
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“He is anxious to see you,” the doctor said. “I think you would 
better not delay your visit long. He is more nervous this morning 
than I have seen him since the day he came home. I must warn you 
against any prolonged talk, any excitement. You will pardon me. I 
am told that you were in the wreck, and your face tells its own story 
of fatigue, and possibly some little nervous shock. It would, I think, 
be well to make your own fatigued condition excuse for not prolonging 
any interviews you may hold with your father to-day.” 

Young Deering thanked him with the frank cordiality whieh so 
quickly won him friends among strangers, and they began to talk 
about the wreck, of which Brook could tell little. ; 

“Tt was all so sudden,” he said. ‘“ There was the quick wrench, 
the stop, the overthrow, and all in a moment. Then, in another 
moment, the crashing and rending of the timbers, the hiss of steam, 
groans, shrieks, yells; all around a struggling, horrible mass, and 
over everything the darkness—and the driving rain. I had been ill 
on shipboard, and again in New York, but I forgot that, and, for a 
little, tried to be of some use. But I found it impossible. I must 
have been dazed more than I knew, for at first I did not realise that I 
was so near my home, that a little more effort would bring me here.” 

“Yes,” assented Brenda. ‘‘No doubt you were dazed ; that’s how 
they ad/ describe the first sensation ;” and so the talk went on, until 
Brook Deering, pushing back his chair, declared his readiness to go at 
once to his father; “after which,” he said to Doctor Ware, ‘I will 
turn myself over to you, doctor. I think I may need a very little 
patching up.” 

“Decidedly,” replied’the doctor. “I think you do.” 

“Doctor Ware,” began Mrs. Deering when the door had closed 
behind the young man, “tell me, frankly and fully, has all this excite- 
ment, the storm, the wreck, and his son’s sudden return, been an injury 
to my husband? Is he much worse?” 

“Mrs. Deering, your husband, as I have said, is excited and 
nervous ; there are also slight evidences of fever. He will need quiet 
and care for a few days. It is a ‘set back,’ but, honestly, I see in it 
nothing more. A week ago IJ assured you that I could see no reason 
why he should not then go on gaining steadily, if slowly, and 
eventually become once more a man in fair health. Not quite so 
strong perhaps as before this illness ; but if he leads, as he surely will, 
a quiet life, temperate in all things, he may easily outlive many who, 
to-day, seem stronger than he. What I said then, 1 say now. The 
progress has been retarded a little, but no serious harm has been 
done. It seemed to me,” he added, after a moment’s pause, ‘that 
the son stands in need of caution as well as the father. Is he usually 
—naturally, strong? I see that he has not his father’s tempera- 
ment.” 

A look of surprise crossed Brenda’s face, but she answered candidly, 

“T suppose he must be like his mother; I never knew her. Brook 
has a light and gay disposition, frank, as you see. I was startled 
somewhat at his manner of taking the ill news I had to tell him this 
morning, to prepare him for a talk with his father. I looked to hear 
him rage rather than scem so crushed under it.” 


~ 
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“Indeed ! I should take young Mr. Deering to be a person whose 
self-control was almost perfect.” 

“ He is, instead, really impulsive, quick to anger, and as ready to 
forgive.” 

“Mrs. Deering,” questioned he gravely, “are you a student of 
human nature? Do you believe that the human countenance, the 
head, can and does reveal all that a man is, and much that he does or 
may do?” 

“Ah!” she exclaimed, “you are a physiognomist; a phrenologist, 
perhaps !” 

“Tam interested in the ‘study of man by man,’” he smiled, “and 
I believe that therein lies one cure for much of the world’s evil; what 
we are or may be is stamped upon our outward person, and because 
we cannot, or will not, read the handwriting of Nature, we are stum- 
bling through this life deceived, disappointed, betrayed, strangers to 
those nearest us; oftentimes unable, when we most need the light, 
to distinguish between our friends and our foes, and yet we were not 
created to be mysteries one to another; not meant, I believe, to go 
through the world like maskers. For those who have learned the 
language, what a man zs is written all over him.” 

“Doctor, do you believe this?” she cried, with eager earnestness, 

“1 do! And more and more the deeper I look into it.” 

“ And-—you can read—character—faces ?” 

“A little, and after a groping fashion, perhaps.” 

There was a sound at the door of the breakfast room, and Brenda 
arose quickly. 

“T am interested more than you can think,” she said earnestly. 
“Tf Z possessed this power I might—” she checked herself suddenly, 
and seemed to force down the eagerness from face and voice. “Some- 
one is coming,” she said, in a half reluctant tone. ‘‘ Another time, 
doctor, will you tell me more of this—this new science !” 

“It’s as old as the hills!” He got up, and they moved toward the 
door side by side. ‘At another time, Mrs. Deering, I shall be yours 
to command.” He opened the door; Mrs. Merton stood without, a 
question upon her motherly lips, and two or three children, already 
made friends, at her heels; and Brenda resumed anew her duties of 
hostess and Good Samaritan. 

But in spite of these duties, and despite the fact that the servants, 
like the rest of the household, were not yet recovered from the exer- 
tions of the previous night, she found time, before the sun was high, 
to write a hasty line to Bruce Deering, and to send it by a trusted 
messenger. It contained only these words : 

" Brook cante last night. The other one is safe. . 
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CAV ASP Ek Ose 1 
BROOK OR BRUCE. 


“An! I’m glad that is over! I dislike disagreeable things as much 
as ever, old man. And I need not tell you how wholly I am with you 
in sympathy, in everything—act, word. and deed. And there it is } 
If one could act; but this waiting! Why, boy, how can you be so 
calm? JZ should rage myself into lunacy! Bruce, are you save that 
- this queer whim of the governor’s is for the best. Won’t it make it 
harder for you?” 

Brook and Bruce Deering were sitting face to face in the room of 
the latter, with only the width of the narrow writing-table between 
them. It was early afternoon of the day following Brook’s return, 
yet immediately after luncheon, weary and crippled as he was, and 
looking pale, and far more anxious than Bruce himself, he had appeared 
at his cousin’s door. 

“1 couldwt wait, old man!” these were his first words ; “I “ad to 
come, and now let’s take this devil that has come among us by the 
horns, and have done with him as much as you can! Wecan’t be 
our old selves until we do!” 

And so, for two long hours, they had talked, going over the 
ground of the Matchin murder, until all had been told Brook, and at 
the end, he had delivered himself of the foregoing. 

“It seems to me,” Brook went on, “that you ought to have kept that 
fellow ; that you ought to have more—others of the same sort.” 

“So you know ¢hat too ?” 

Brook stared wide-eyed. ‘‘ Why, man, the governor told me ¢hat 
first off. He was not able to tell a long story, and there was no need, 
Mamma Brenda had broken it to me—much of it, let me see the 
papers, and so on, this morning early. Then I went in to see the 
governor, and when I told himethat Brenda had broken the ice, he 
seemed mightily relieved. I tell you, old man, you're as much a soz 
to him this moment as 7am! He could not be worse hurt if it were 
me in trouble instead of you. But say—I can’t give it up so! There 
should be half-a-dozen picked men digging into this case! Say the 
word, Bruce, and I’]l go to York to-morrow, limp and all, and—” 

Bruce Deering threw out his hand in a gesture which stayed the 
rapid utterances of his cousin. “It’s of no use, Brook! If Uncle 
Lys told you this you must see that there’s a s¢vomg reason for it all. 
Now, let’s drop this. It’s useless to discuss it, and—to me—’ he got 
up hastily and stretched out his sinewy arms. “Good heavens! how 
I wish I might forget it for only half-an-hour !” 

Brook was silent for a long moment, then, “I can’t help it,” he broke out. 
“The gove’ nor did not hint at his reason for sending away a detective, 
whom he admits to be able, and likely, if given his head, to unravel 
this queer tangle; at least he only assigned his-own state of health, 
and his inability to deal with exciting subjects, or attend to matters of 
business, however important; but Z know, and you know, Bruce, that 
my father is not the man to consider Azmse/f in such a matter as Zzs. 
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There’s something else! I had almost said someone else, behind 
all this. Bruce,” he hesitated a moment over his next words, ‘‘ Brenda 
tells me that he knows nothing about the du¢ton.” 

Winget 

“And yet——” he got up suddenly and stood, erect and slender, before 

‘his taller and more stalwart cousin. ‘‘ Bruce, there is something 
back of all this! It can’t be the button business, since he does not 
know of it ; besides, what if it were? A button, you say, was found 
near the scene of—of the murder, a button such as was once given to 
each of us—one to each. Both of us still possess our own; the other—” 
He stopped short; Bruce, too, had risen, and the look of his eye checked 
the speaker. 

“ Drop it, Brook; don’t you see that since Uncle Lys knows nothing 
of this there #zzs¢ be another reason? If / have submitted, you should 
be willing to drop this. What I owe to my uncle surely you owe to 
your father !” 

Brook Deering caught his breath sharply, and drew back with a 
strange look of horror upon his face. Merciful heaven!” he ejaculated, 
his blue eyes widening as with the horror of some sudden hateful 
thought, “can it be fosstble? And yet—oh yes—it must have been a 
strong reason, a terrible reason that could drive my father to such a 
step! And to think it should be you who must be the one accused— 
to think—” 

“Stop!” Bruce Deering had caught his arm, and.the word was 
uttered in a tone Brook knew of old. ‘“ Brook, never utter such words 
—never tink them—what your father has chosen to do, that you can 
do, safely and with dignity. Lysander Deering has decided that it 
must not be through ws that the riddle is solved. If it is enough for 
me, let it be for you. Suspect me if you will, but sfof there! And 
now | say once more enough. This subject must mot be again men- 
tioned between us !” 

Brook stared at him for a long moment like one confounded. Then 
he made an impulsive forward movement, “Old man,” he cried, 
putting out his hand, “‘ when did I of declare my own will, and then 
yield to yours? I never meant to anger you! How could I under- 
stand? How cazI now? But I can hold my peace! for your sake, 
and for my father’s—” 

‘““For your owz,—add that!” said the other almost with a 
sneer. 

“For—for my owz, Are we not all Deering’s? Bruce, we almost 
quarrelled at parting, let us not begin afresh! Allow for the newness, 
the shock of all this, and be sure neither my father nor you need fear 
to trust me. From this moment—upon this subject, wy tongue is 
tied—the next word must come from you !” 

“Do you mean—” 

“T mean that my father said to me last night, as you have said but 
now —‘ Nothing can be done, nothing more need be said; /et us not 
speak of this again.’” 

“ Believe me,” sighed Bruce, resuming his seat, “it is better so. Sit 
down, Brook, and let us speak of other things.” 

But they did not speak, not for many long minutes. Instead, Brook 
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sat with eyes bent upon the floor, and scemingly lost in thought, 
while his cousin sat in an attitude, and with a look of waiting. 

It was Brook who broke the silence. 

“When we parted, Bruce,” he began with some hesitation, ‘‘ there 
was a question upon which we differed first, to agree afterward. Is 
THAT tabooed? or may I speak of it?” A smile was now lurking at 
the corner of his mouth, but Bruce replied gravely : 

“Why not? The probation is at an end. And, for me, all else, 
where Miss Rodney is concerned, is at an end. Am] in a position 
to address a woman, do you think? There is a lion in sy path, but 
if your way is clear, go on, the path is open to you.” 

And now the other was grave also. 

“ Bruce,” he remonstrated, ‘‘ don’t address me as if I were the most 
selfish fellow in the world! Iown you have had some reason to think 
so, but there are two years between now and then! When I declared 
to you my love for Valentine Rodney, and accused you of trying to 
win her when she was but a child, too young to know her own mind 
or to judge between us, I was selfish, and a noodle beside ; and when 
you told me that you would agree with me to wait two years, leaving 
her free meantime, and, at the end of that time, I should have the 
same chance, an equal chance, with the added privilege of first ad- 
dressing her, you shamed me. For your chance, then, was best, and 
might have remained so. And mow you stand aside and bid me go 
on! Do you mean it? Have you ceased to care?” Their eyes 
met. 

“You have known me twenty-four years, Brook Deering! Tell 
me, am I a man to change?” 

“ No! And now I understand. I know what I must do! Let us 
be frank, Bruce !—frank as we were two years ago! Tell me, what 
do you mean to do?” 

Bruce Deering threw back his head. “TI intend to be a free man 
some day! I expect that this cloud hanging above me will break! 
If-it does—when it does—and I stand vindicated before her, them, if 
Valentine Rodney is alive and free, I shall dare my fate! And 
your” 

“JT shall wazt with you for that day to come! as you have waited 
for my return from Europe! When zt comes, and we stand upon an 
equal footing, I shall tempt my fate also.” 

‘“* Brook—I do no ask that !” 

‘Bruce, I cow/d not do otherwise without being a scoundrel—and 
you know tt.” 
The second day, after Brook Deering’s return, saw Beechwood re- 
stored to its normal condition. The guests of the storm and wreck 
had gone their various ways, helped where help was needed, cheered 
and comforted all; and on the third day Doctor Ware also bade them 
adieu, promising to return promptly if the invalid should need and ° 

call him. 

The dinner, on the evening of his departure, was a very quiet one. 
Valentine, who had given every moment of her waking hours to the 
waifs, ministering zealously to the nerve-racked women, entertaining 
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the children, and writing letters to various anxious and far-away 
friends, was " unusually quiet. Mr. Deering was preoccupied, and 
Brook and Brenda supported each other as best they could, and kept 
the ball of conversation rolling with some pains. Brook was still lame, 
and his pallor and langour were yet noticeable.” 

When dinner was over, both Brook and Valentine excused them- 
selves, each pleading fatigue ; and when they had gone, Mr. Deering 
took his wife’s arm. 

“Come to my den, Princess, this is our opportunity, and I have a 
few words for your two small ears, and none other’s.” 

When they were seated, he, near his desk, which was a curious 
combination of desk and safe in one, he began to talk of business 
matters, of the affairs of the bank, and of other investments of real 
estate in Pomfret and elsewhere. 

“T have been looking into my business,” he explained, with an 
affectionate smile, “ with a view to the transfer of some of my affairs 
to your shoulders. The doctor—advises me to get rid of these things 
as much as may be, and I am to be for a greater or less period, the 
slave of the doctors; so I have thought it well to let you see into 
matters. And now, my princess, while I do not apprehend, nor fear, 
anything more serious than my present state, still, 1 am an old man, 
and mortal.” 

““Oh, my dear!” 

“Yes, yes! Sixty-seven. Madam Deering, you are the oft-quoted 
old man’s darling, do not try to blink the fact ; and old men should 
set their affairs in order ; so I have even made my will, and placed it 
in safe hands, and, should it become needful, or when it becomes 
needful, you are to apply to my good friend, Elias Baird, and, after 
him, to John Redding, whom I have chosen for my attorney, and for 
yours afterme. Most of my papers of value are in Baird’s hands, but,” 
— here he wheeled about in his chair, and took from the desk near him 
a bulky document in a sealed envelope and laid it in her lap. “ Z/zs, 
my dear wife,” he went on, “ you are to retain unopened until after my 
will has been read. Wills, you know, are not a/ways satisfactory to 
all parties concerned therein, and, while I may not apprehend any 
trouble, any revolt, or questioning, I have written what is herein con- 
tained, so that, in case either Brook or Bruce Deering attempt to dis- 
pute, question, or quarrel with my will, or zz any way seek to make you 
trouble or cause you annoyance, in such case, and only in such case, 
you are to open this paper, read what it contains, and acé¢ upon its 
instructions. Take it, wife, it will be best and safest in your care. 
And now, let us rest, and sleep, if we may. Don’t let this talk of mine 
cause you uneasiness, dear; the doctor assures me that allis going 
well with me, and that it rests with myself whether I will be quiet and 
indolent, and grow strong, or fussy.and over- active, and be an invalid. 
Hf intend to be guided by him, wife, and by you,’ 

It was on the night of Tuesday, June the fourteenth, that peeiea 

_ Deering, a tear in her eye and a soft half smile upon her lip, put this 
big envelope, with its many seals and its bulky contents, away in a 
drawer of her own writing-desk, and turned the key upon it. 
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It was on Sunday night, five days later, that Doctor Felix Ware, 
in his New York office, where he sat reading late, received and read 
with sorrow and amazement, this telegraphic message : 


“ Come at once; Mi. Deering is dying!" 


“Something has happened!” muttered the doctor as he began his 
hasty preparations for the journey. “There was neither threat nor 
promise of ¢#zs when I left him five days ago. Something has hap- 
pened! \ think—” he crossed the room, and opening the door of a case, 
containing certain peculiar-looking instruments of surgery, pondered a 
moment. “Yes, I w//! Vl go prepared for an emergency.” 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
_ POISON. 


‘“* Mrs. DEERING, can you bear to hear something—something worse 
even than this present grief?” 

‘“ Worse!” Brenda Deering, pallid and sad-eyed, looked up at the 
speaker wonderingly ; ‘“‘ what caz be worse than my husband’s death, 
to #ze, who am left so utterly alone,—at such a time ?” 

‘Ah! truly, it zs sad / terribly sad! And yet I must open your 
eyes to worse horrors. God knows I would soften the blow if I coudd. 
At least I can say this, I came here as your husband’s friend; he 
trusted me—” ; 

*“T know!” 

“And wow I say to you, let me stay, so long as I can serve you, so 
long as I am needed, as your friend also. Let me help you ; and 
pray feel, if you can, that you are notalone. In the ordeal before you, 
use me—command me, to the uttermost.” 

“ The ordeal! What—what is it? Bruce—” 

*“Tt is not Bruce, Mrs. Deering. Oh! I cammot prepare you! I 
must speak the brutal truth! Your husband ded of poison !” 

Small wonder that Brenda Deering fell beneath this blow, and that, 
for a long hour, she lay stricken, dazed, silent, and strengthless, in her 
darkened room, with Valentine and Mrs. Merton watching beside her, 
with her maid upon guard at the outer door of the apartment, and 
with Doctor Ware pacing the hall beyond, waiting for what he knew 
must come. ; 

It came soon. Valentine opened the outer door and beckoned him. 

‘She is better,” the girl whispered ; “she is in her doudozr, and 
wishes to see you alone; she has not spoken except to express this 
wish, and she looks as pale as death. Doctor, what 7s zt 2” 

“T can answer you better, Miss Rodney, when I have seen her,” he 
replied gravely. “¢ Will you, and Mrs. Merton also, remain within call ? 
I do not ¢/zzk she will faint again, but she has received a terrible 
shock,” and he entered the doudoir. 

Brenda did not stir from the low chair on which she reclined, with 
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her face in shadow, and she began to speak at once, in a strange, con- 
trolled tone, which grew stronger as she talked on. 

“Tell me—what you can.’ 

He drew a chair near her own, and replied in a hushed tone, as he 
seated himself,— 

“Tt is very little. Upon coming yesterday, I saw at once that there 
was no hope, and I was greatly surprised at the symptoms. He only 
lived, as you know, a little more than an hour. I knew, I was certain, 
while he breathed his last, that his life had been tampered with, and I 
thought it terribly unfortunate that Doctor Liscom was out of town. 
Do not start ; his presence could not have helped or hindered. As 
soon as he came, I took him into the library and told him what, I felt 
sure, was the truth. At first he could not believe it; but he was soon 
and sadly convinced. There is nothing more to be said now, Mrs. 
Deering. As physicians, familiar with the poison’s symptoms, we are 
both morally certain that Mr. Deering’s life has been shortened by 
poison, and I have come to you to ask, that you allow us to take the 
steps necessary to obtain the /ega/ proof ; meantime, of course, no one 
except yourself has been given a hint ofthis. What shall be done, and 
whether this shall be made known, or withheld, we have decided to 
leave with you.’ 

She made no movement, but he could see her hands grip the arms 
of her chair as if in restraint or for support, as she asked slowly : 

“ You—you are sure—both of you—that it zs—poison ?” 

“ Sure! Only too sure!” he sadly answered. 

“ And—do you think—could it have been—in any way—an accident 
or mistake ?” 

“ Tf our theory is correct, ove mistake, which might have been pos- 
sible—éarely possible—one dose, wrongly given, cow/d not have pro- 
duced the conditions which we believe to exist.” 

“ Then—you suspect—murder 2” 

“ Tf we find our suspicions verified, it can be nothing less than that 
—unless—’ 

She stopped him with a swift gesture. 

“Murder may be possible—suzcide NEVER !” 

“T quite agree with you! Mrs. Deering, time is of value, tell me 
your commands, and pardon my haste.” 

“ Doctor Ware,” her tone was firmer now, and sounded almost stern, 
“in such a case as you suppose, caz there be fwo ways?” 

“There is—of course, much to be considered, and—” 

“ There is zothing to be considered!” she brokein. “ If you prove 
what you believe, nothing but justice ;” she leaned toward him, and 
the strong spirit of the woman began to reveal itself through her fine 
eyes. “If Lysander Deering, in his own house, his own bed, among his 
Jriends, has been foully dealt with, there is dz¢ one course left for us. 
Justice! Vengeance!” ° 

“ Then you consent—” 

“I desire you to ascertain the truth af once. To make the result 
known to me first—and then—then you must advise me!” As he 
arose she put out her hand again. “One thing more. No one must 
suspect what you are about to do.” He turned toward the door, and, 
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as he laid his hand upon the latch, she spoke yet again. “ Doctor, I 
think you must help me! I cannot break down! I must be strong, 
and not waste your time by any weakness on my part. Can you 
strengthen me in body and nerves ?” 

““T will send you something at once,” he replied, and went out in 
evident haste. 

Ten minutes later Brenda’s maid brought, and dealt out to her, the 
desired tonic, and, when she had swallowed it, she shut herself up 
alone in her room again, bidding her maid deny her, even to Valentine. 

For two hours the big splendid house, with its closed and darkened 
rooms, was as quiet as if all the life beneath its roof had gone out, like 
that of its kindly master, to meet the eternal mysteries ; but only to 
him was the silence peaceful. Brenda, alone with the great horror 
which made the natural sorrow of an hour before seem a comfort in 
comparison, was fighting for strength: striving for self-mastery, 
struggling with doubts and fears unutterable. Valentine, ignorant of 
the worst, yet sorely grieving over the loss of so dear a friend, so kind 
a guardian, sat beside her window, thinking sadly, and with tear- 
dimmed eyes. And in another room, darkened and closed to all 
without, the son of the house, and the nephew, who had also held a 
son’s place in the heart and the home of the man lying so silent 
below, were together, sharing the heaviness and sorrow which had 
fallen-upon Beechwood.’ Brook Deering lay upon a couch, his face 
showing white and drawn in the dim light, and, not far from him sat 
Bruce Deering with his head bowed upon his hand, and his face more 
sorrow-smitten than it had been in the worst moment of his own trial 
and danger. Both were, and had long been, silent; and both were 
thinking, sadly, strangely, and yet, with a difference. 

Even in the room where the dead man lay, and where the two phy- 
sicians were so sadly, strangely occupied, there was not a sound that 
could be heard outside the door, where, from time to time, a silent 
flitting figure passed, seemed to listen, and fluttered away, only to 
return again and again. 

For two weary hours Brenda Deering, in her closed Joudozr, made 
no sign, much to the anxiety of the maid who waited, forlornly, in the 
stillness of the dressing-room. But at the end of that time the little 
bell which connected doudoiy and dressing-room tinkled softly. To 
the nervous woman in waiting it seemed to clang, and she hastened to 
her mistress. 

“ Has anyone asked for me?” queried Brenda. 

“No, madam.” 

“ Very well. When Doctor Ware inquires for me, tell him I wish 
also to see Doctor Liscom-—both together.” 

“Yes, madam.” 

“Ts Miss Rodney still in her room ?” 

“JT think so.” 

“ And the gentlemen ?” 

“ They have not appeared, but their light has burned all night.” 

“Ah! Close the door, Judith, and draw up the curtain of that 
south window. Then you may bring me a cup of coffee, and tell 
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Mrs. Merton to have breakfast ready to serve as soon as anyone 
appears.” 

As the girl crossed the room, she stole a surprised and anxious 
glance at the face of her mistress. Brenda Deering’s face would have 
startled a less observing and interested person than faithful Judith, so 
pale it was, and set in lines that were stern and cold, almost to rigidity. 
In the two hours just passed, alone with a horror greater than anyone 
could know, Brenda Deering had discovered within herself, dormant, 
but strong when shocked into action, a new element, a power which 
held her calm, set her heart to beating strong and full, cleared her 
mind of its doubts and tremors, controlled her every nerve, aroused her 
will, and made it a dominating power. 

And so, a few moments later, the two physicians found her, and, 
after one glance at her face, exchanged looks which were eloquent. 
They had feared an outbreak, woe following upon horror, and here, 
instead, stood a woman, pallid, ’tis true, but calm and firm, and ready 
to meet their eyes, and to anticipate the verdict they dreaded to pro- 
nounce. 

“T see,” she said, in steady tones, rising from her place near a 
darkened east window, as Judith closed the door behind them, “it is as 
you feared?” 

Again the two men exchanged quick glances, which she as quickly 
intercepted. 

“Do not fear to be frank with me,” she went on ; “I have quite pre- 
pared myself, and there will be no scene here. ‘Tell me all—at once !” 

“Tt zs as we feared, Mrs. Deering. There is ample proof of poison, 
in quantities so large that they must have been given in several doses, 
four or five, at least. Mr. Deering’s disease a/one was not sufficient—” 

“One moment!” It was Doctor Ware who had spoken, and she 
interrupted him with something like impatience in voice and gesture. 
** Tell me in the fewest words, did my husband ae of his disease or by 
potson—which 2” 

“Your husband, Mrs. Deering, was prostrated by the excitement 
which began with the murder of Joe Matchin, and ended with the 
railway accident, with its attendant circumstances. That prostration 
would have been a serious one, I ¢Azzk, and might have resulted, /ater, 
in his death,—but—were it not for repeated doses of the poison, he 
would be living zow.” 

“Then—he was—murdered?” She turned from one to the other. 
“Vou believe this? both of you?” 

“Yes,” replied Doctor Ware, with decision. 

“Unhappily, Mrs. Deering,” added Liscom, ‘‘the evidence is but 
too plain.” 

She turned and went slowly back to the darkened window, where 
two seats were drawn near to her own. 

““ Will you sit here, gentlemen?” she said in a voice strangely tame 
and unlike her own; and, when they had placed themselves, she 
resumed in the same strange, low tone, “I accept the service you have 
offered, Doctor Ware, and I beg, Doctor Liscom, that you, too, will help 
me with your advice, perhaps your aid. You are the first, the only 
ones to discover this? am I right?” 
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“Tt has not passed our lips,” replied the younger man. 

“And you two have been—been there with the dead—have you 
learned Pasihing that I do not know? Have you found—a—cause for 
suspicion—a clue.” 

iad None. ” 

“e None. ” 

“Have you, then, any veason for a suspicion?” she peered: still 
in that calm, dull, unfamiliar tone. 

‘* None.” 

“ None whatever !” 

“And yet—for there has been 20 stranger in that sick room—under 
this roof we must look for hzs murderer.” Her words sounded as if 
forced from between her lips ; there was an awful unnatural bitterness 
in their sound. The thought was not, could not have been new to 
- either, though it had not been spoken between them, but it caused 
them both a thrill of horror, falling as it did from her pallid lips. 

“Tell me,” she demanded, her tone cold and firm again, “how 
must I begin? Doctor Liscom, you, I know, have other duties, but I 
ask you to give meall the aid you can, and you, Doctor Ware, will 
you stay here and give me your help as you would have given it to 
him? Dare I take you at your word?” 

“Mrs. Deering,” said the young man, “ Doctor Liscom is the man 
whose zame should be known as your adviser and helper in this 
matter. As for me, you have only to command. I am at your ser- 
vice, and his.” 

“Thank you,” she-murmured. “I understand—you are right. 
Now, tell me wat is the first thing to be done?” 

“JT think,” said the young man, after a moment’s hesitancy and 
waiting—“I think, first, you should decide how best to discover the 
truth. And shall the facts be made known, or—shall they be kept 
from the public ?—Will you make your search openly or in secret?” 

Her answer came quickly. “Let it be kept from the public if 
possible! But—I cannot carry this burden alone! Valentine must 
know, and Mr. Baird !” 

Doctor Liscom looked up quickly. He had been pondering with 
bent head and wrinkled brow. “I would suggest another,” he said. 
“We cannot have too many clear heads—and cool heads. I suggest 
John Redding.” 

Brenda turned towards Doctor Ware a look of i inquiry. ‘He isa 
young lawyer,” she explained. “ My husband—thought well of him.” 

“ He is a bright fellow,” added the elder man. ‘“ By the way, Mrs. 
Deering, is Ingram still away ?” 

“T believe so.” 

“ And is he still Mr. Deering’s attorney ?” 

“No.” Again she addressed herself in explanation to the young 
physician. ‘Mr. Ingram, Doctor Ware, is an old man, retired from 
active practice for several years. He has been, for a long time, my 
husband’s legal adviser in all things, and he remained such long after 
he had given up his regular practice, but that was changed, not long 
since.” 

“ Changed ?” ejaculated Doctor Liscom. 
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“Yes. Changed soon after we went to New York. The new 
arrangement was made there, in fact. You may remember, doctor, 
that Mr. Ingram went to the city with us?” 

“Yes, now that I recall it, he az.” 

“Tt seemed a little strange to me then, and I do not really under- 
stand it now. It was to effect this change that he went with us to the 
city. Mr. Redding followed us a few days later, and the three were 
together much of the time, for the week that followed. Mr. Deering 
explained to me, as a reason for the change, Mr. Ingram’s increasing 
age and ill health, his desire for perfect freedom, and his purpose to 
travel for some time. I was desired to keep as a secret, the fact that 
there had been a change in my husband’s business relations, and, 
somehow, I received the impression that it was more because of a 
whim or fancy of Mr. Ingram’s—a reluctance, on his part, to let it 
become known, in Pomfret, that he had been obliged to abandon 
business altogether.” 

“Yes, yes !” exclaimed Doctor Liscom, “I see, yes. That is char- 
acteristic of Ingram! He was a queer man, anda shrewd. Then, of 
course, you will wzsk to include Redding ?” 

_ “J thank you for suggesting it.” She put a hand to her head, “I 
fear my head is not so clear as I thought. Yes, let us have them all 
as soon as possible: Mr. Baird, Mr. Redding, and Valentine—” 

“ And—the young men?” suggested Doctor Liscom. 

“Ah! I don’t know—Brook—you know Brook, Doctor Liscom? 
How easily he becomes excited. He has not been strong, nor well, 
since the accident ; and his father’s death has quite broken him down, 
As for Bruce, I don’t think we can get him away from his cousin, 
Brook will zo¢ be alone when he is ill—ah !” 

There was a quick knock, followed by the opening of the door just 
a hairs breadth, or enough to admit a voice, the voice of Sarita. 
“Mrs. Deering! Madam !—If you will come ome moment,;” the 
voice was agitated, anxious. 

Brenda went quickly to the door: “ One moment,” she echoed, and 
went out, with only a backward glance. 

Sarita stood outside the door with starting eyes, and hands clutching 
at each other nervously. 

“Madam!” she cried, “do come to Master Brook! He—he-—I 
think he must be going mad /” 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
DESPAIR. 


Docror FELIX WARE watched the form of Brenda Deering until it 
had disappeared and the door had closed behind it, then he turned 
quickly to his confrére. 
“What is this about young Deering?” he asked crisply. ‘ The 
tnvalid, | meas?” 
M 
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The other glanced toward the door in his turn, and answered, with 
his eyes still upon it and in a cautiously lowered voice— 

“The young fellow is not what you can call an invalid, not 
ordinafily. He seems to have reached home a little upset, and he was 
never quite so big and robust as his cousin. But the poor boy is 
always the cause of great anxiety among his friends whenever 
anything like this occurs. You heard what she said about his excéte- 
ment? The boy is said to inherit his dead mother’s temperament. 
He’s quick, sympathetic, nervous, and excitable, and behind all this 
there lurks @ curse.’ 

During the greater part of this speech, Doctor Ware,—himself a 
stalwart and fine specimen of well-disciplined and strong-willed man- 
hood—had listened with a look which seemed almost cynical. At the 
last phrase his face changed suddenly, and became almost stern. 

“Explain !” he urged, quickly. 

“Without knowing the truth, until it was too late, Lysander Deer- 
ing married a woman in whose veins ran a current of inherited 
insanity.” 

“Good heavens !” 

“ And, although it is not generally known in Pomfret, for she died 
abroad, she died insane.” 

“J see! I understand. And Mrs. Deering fears—” he broke off 
abruptly, as, with yet more abruptness, the door was flung open and 
Sarita almost fell across the threshold. 

“Gentlemen!” she gasped, “come, please! Come quickly! Master 
Brook—madam wishes—ah, come, come!” 

The door was wide open as they approached Brook Deering’s 
chamber, and the tableau that met their gaze startled them before a 
word was uttered, so strange, so varied, and so full of force and 
meaning were the looks which, for the moment, seemed stamped upon 
the faces of the three inmates. 

In the middle of the large and brightly luxurious room stood Mrs. 
Deering, her form drawn to its fullest height, her head thrown back, and 
her hand outstretched, palm outward ; the attitude, the gesture, were 
those of scorn and repulsion, but the look upon the white face was that 
of sudden awful horror. Standing beside a window, at equal distance 
from both the others, and with his arm still uplifted, his fingers still 
gripped upon the curtain he had just been in the act of raising, was 
Bruce Deering, and the horror upon Brenda’s face was reflected in his 
—the horror, and something else, which neither could interpret. 

And upon the couch drawn out opposite a window, that its 
occupant might feel the breath from the rose garden without, half- 
crouching, hi Uf- reclining, was Brook Deering ; one hand was clutching, 
with constantly writhing fingers, at his throat, where the collar of the 
low, loose #égdigé garment he wore was already torn open as if bya 
reckless h: and, the other one shaking, but outstretched, pointed toward 
Brenda Deering ; his face was flushed redly from throat to forehead, 
and two blue eyes burned and blazed as the writhing lips caught, and 
held back, the words, but half uttered, and checked. by a sudden effort 
at the command of a stronger will, 

They had heard him as they approached speaking gaspingly, — 
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incoherently—meaninglessly for them; and then two words, neither 
meaningless nor incoherent, checked his utterance as they ap- 
peared : 

* Be silent!” 

It was Bruce who had thus spoken, and as they paused at the 
threshold he released his unconscious hold upon the curtain, and 
moved toward them. 

But it was Brenda who spoke, the look upon her face, which had 
rested there but a moment, vanishing, as she turned with a splendid 
gesture, which at once invited them to enter, and indicated to them 
the object of their visit. 

“ Gentlemen, come in, and kindly tell this overwrought young man 
the zvuth concerning your work downstairs. In some way, in spite of 
our precaution, the servants have caught some wild idea, which has 
been made known to him.” 

While she spoke, Bruce, moving behind them, had quietly closed 
the door; and as she ceased, Brook Deering flung aside his light cover- 
ing and struggled to his feet, putting out imploring hands to the elder 
physician. 

“Doctor,” he gasped, “for heaven’s sake Ze// me, is this devilish 
thing true? Why—where was the need for this horror of secrecy? 
Why have you tampered with my father’s sacred body? Tell me— 
tell me there was xo need ?” 

Suddenly, as Doctor Liscom paused for an instant, startled by his 
vehemence, and ata loss for soothing and yet truthful words, Felix 
Ware moved quickly forward, caught the two outstretched hands in 
his own, and fastening his own clear, grey orbs upon the burning eyes 
of the other, said, slowly and with calm impressiveness : 

“We are ready to tell you all that you can hear and bear likea 
man, we have been reserved only to spare you. Both of us, Doctor 
Liscom and I, loved and revered the man whose body lies below. 
No hands could touch him with more reverence; none ave touched 
him needlessly.” 

As the last words were spoken, and with the hands of the young 
physician still holding his own, and guiding thus his movements with 
deliberate but gentle firmness, Brook sank back upon the couch, and 
Doctor Ware, with one hand still upon his arm, sat quietly down 
beside him. 

“Shall I finish?” Ware asked quietly. 

“Yes, finish! There was nothing ?—/e// me there was nothing ?” 

“T cannot. The man sleeping down there might have been one of 
us now but for the crime of some monster. Mr. Deering died by 
oison.” 

“ God of Heaven /”” ‘There was a crash like the fall of one stricken 
by lightning, and Bruce Deering, standing near the door, and almost 
behind Doctor Liscom and Brenda, quite forgotten for the moment by 
both, had fallen like a log. 

Instantly Doctor Ware was at his side kneeling above him. 

“Tvs a dead faint,” he said sharply. “ Doctor, will you attend to— 
the other? Mrs. Deering, please ring for a man, and for water.” 
As hé spoke he lifted one limp hand and held it in his, while he looked 
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over his shoulder toward the couch where Brook Deering, his face 
hidden by his arms, was moaning and writhing, unheeding the bend- 
ing form and pitying face of Doctor Liscom, and deaf to his words. 


CHAPTER XXIX, 
THE INVALID’S COMMANDS. 


THE shock which, in spite of his vigorous manhood, had so suddenly 
prostrated Bruce Deering, could not long hold him in its thrall. He 
rallied soon, and, but for the set lips and sombre eyes, was much the 
same quiet, self-controlled, unreadable Bruce Deering, who had stood 
up erect and seemingly unshaken by the awful charges against him, 
and the dangers by which he was menaced, and which day by day were 
drawing nearer. But he was wo¢ the same, and they who knew him 
best could mark the change. 

Brenda saw it, and said—to herself—“ 7/zs has been a heavier blow, 
a greater shock to Bruce, than was the ofher. He was not affected by 
his own trouble and danger, as he is by—#hzs /” 

Valentine saw it and said in the depths of her heart, “ How much 
more will he bear without flinching—and—a/done ?” 

And Mr. Baird saw it and said, aloud, and at the very beginning of the 
first council held betweén himself, John Redding, Doctors Liscom and 
Ware, “ Bruce Deering’s face never looked so set, stern, and full of the 
grim force that is in him, as he looks zow. His owz troubles neve) 
shook him as does this! And—” 

“You are vight/” John Redding declared with emphasis. ‘‘He 
was willing, you say, to let the inquiry in his ow# case drop; and to 
see the detective, who might have vindicated him, discharged, and the 
case fall flat. But he won’t let this matter rest, depend upon ¢hat/ I 
don’t believe he has given a ¢hought to his own affairs, since he learned 
the truth concerning his uncle’s death!” 

But Brook Deering did not rally so quickly ; he shut himself up, and 
for a time refused to see a physician ; at last he would receive Liscom, 
and no other. 

The doctor’s report was most unsatisfactory. 

‘‘The poor boy seems dazed,” he had said to Brenda, who with 
Bruce and Doctor Ware together awaited his verdict. ‘He talks 
queerly and seems hardly to realise the case—or the horror of it; is 
not quite himself, in fact. It may need only a short course of sedatives 
to quiet him and bring him out all right, but I should say, dectdedly, 
that he has not been a well man for some time. This trouble, coming 
suddenly as it has, does not altogether account for his present state.” 

“That,” broke in Brenda, ‘Sis just what Doctor Ware has said.” 

“Ware was right, and you are fortunate to have him among you 
just now. But Brook has just taken another whim, if I may call it 
such. He has tired of his solitude, and he wants you, Bruce, to stay 
with him.” 
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Bruce and Brenda exchanged quick glances. “What do you 
advise ?” the former inquired. 

“Tf it will not tax you too much, I think he should not be much 
alone ; and it won’t do, I fear, to force anyone upon him who is un- 
welcome or strange.” 

“Tt couldn't be done!” declared Bruce. “I zvow that! And, if it 
will be best, 1 am ready to bear him company for a few days or a 
week.” 

‘“*T hope he will be quite himself before that.” 

“Quite himself!” Brenda started forward and laid a hand upon 
his arm. “Doctor, do you see—do you think there is any danger— 
_ danger to his mind?” 

“Oh, I hope not, I Zofe not—you see—” 

But now it was Bruce who broke in. 

“ You speak of his condition prior to his arrival here ; his illness on 
shipboard and in New York; tell us, do you think he may have had a 
touch, the fazztest taint, of his mother’s horrible affliction, Arevious co 
his coming home?” 

“Really! I hope not. Oh, I hardly—and still—’ he checked him- 
self, evidently he was troubled. 

“It might have been!” broke in Bruce. “Is that what you were 
about to say? Doctor, tellus! Js such a thing possible 2” 

“Tt is possible—yes, but not likely. I think—unless—unless he 
may have been mentally troubled in some manner unknown to us, 
sertously troubled.” 

“Ah!” Brenda’s start was almost violent, but the doctor went on: 
- “T must ask you, right here, if Brook knows of the taint in his mother’s 
blood ?” 

“No,” replied Bruce and Brenda at once; and Bruce went on: 

“Tt was not known to me until we were about setting out for school, 
and then, it was not my uncle who told me. At almost the last mo- 
ment Sarita came to me and, after swearing me to secrecy, told me 
how my poor aunt died, and begged me to look closely after my 
cousin, decause of this hidden danger, of which 4e was ignorant, and 
she added that my uncle fancied it would be best that he did not 
know of it, owing to his sensitive, nervous temperament, and that she 
had been forbidden to tell of it. You see,” turning to Doctor Ware, 
who, thus far, had taken no part in the conversation, while listening 
with keen interest, “Sarita was his nurse from infancy, and is much 
attached to him.” 

Doctor Ware nodded and opened his lips for the first time, turning 
and addressing Brenda. 

**And—did your husband ever mention this subject to yow, Mrs. 
Deering ?” 

“Never in connection with izs som. He told me, at the time of our 
marriage, and in a very few words, some of the circumstances of his 
former marriage, and also that his wife died abroad, and insane. The 
subject was never renewed between us. It was Mrs. Merton, who has 
lived in the Deering family, from her youth up, nearly all of the time, 
who told me that the poor lady’s madness was inherited, and that it 
seldom lay dormant for long.” 
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There was a moment of silence, then the elder physician turned 
toward the younger. 

“Ware,” he said, “you have been a pupil of Brandreth, who is 
second to none in the knowledge, and cure, of the insane. What is 
your opinion of this case?” 

“Before we can judge fairly there are two things to be learned. 
First, you think, all of you, that the young man is of aware of the 
possible taint in his blood. Or—wait—who in this house would be 
best able to speak upon this question w7th authority 2—Would it be, do 
you think, his old nurse?” 

““Yes—yes,” said first Brenda and then Bruce. 

“ Next, we must learn, if possible, if the patient as had a touch, 
ever so slight, of the old malady, even the /eas¢ aberration. Mr. 
Deering, he has called for yow. Do you think you might—learn the 
truth, in some way, from hz7 ?” 

“JT am willing to try,” answered Bruce. 

“Then, if you find that there has been x0 mental derangement ; or 
if you find that it has occurred, but has been slight, and, if we also 
are sure that he is zof aware of his sad inheritance, I should feel quite 
certain that he would, with proper treatment, recover soon, and be 
able to take a part in our councils ; and his cure ought to be a matter 
of a few days only. And now—may we question this nurse? Not to 
alarm her unnecessarily, some one of us would best see her alone.” 

“Let it be you,” said Brenda promptly. And so it was that, a few 
moments later, Sarita, somewhat surprised and wondering much, 
came into Doctor Ware’s presence in the little morning-room, where 
he sat alone. 

The woman’s face was anxious, and her manner nervous. The 
doctor wasted no words. 

“JT am told,” he began mildly, ‘‘that you were Mr. Brook Deering’s 
nurse in his infancy, and that you could tell me what I wish to know 
regarding him, his general health, and so on.” He paused. The 
woman’s thin lips were closed over her even white teeth ; they seemed 
to draw themselves into yet thinner lines as he spoke, and did not 
open when he ceased speaking. 

He smiled slightly, and his tone became quite confidential. 

“You see,” he resumed, “your young master was not exactly well, 
he tells me, when he set out for home, and the shock of the accident, 
naturally, set him back a little. And, while He was still weak, this 

low—his father’s death, has proved too much for him, and we fear—” 

Sarita’s lips opened suddenly, and in a shrill cry, “Oh! M€on Dieu ! 
Is he really so bad? Is it move than the nerves then—¢e// me 
quick ?” 

“Tt is the nerves that we are anxious about. Listen. The young 
man has inherited a fearful malady, which say crop out at any time, 
if he should become too much worried ; or may never trouble him if he 
is guarded against certain shocks.” 

A change had crossed the woman’s face ; her eyes, which constantly 
glanced from point to point, and seldom rested for more than an in- 
stant uron the speaker’s face, had lost their strained, anxious look, 
her lips were less tense, but she sighed audibly, and quickly ejaculated, 
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“Yes, poor boy! He has to be guarded! He has been very unfor- 
unate to have szch a mother !” 

“Even so. Now the worst thing that could happen to him, in his 
present state, would be to let him know, if he does zo¢ know, of the 
taint that he carries in his blood. I know that his father meant to 
keep the truth from him, but children find out so many things, you 
know. You have known him from his childhood ; tell me, do you 
think he knows or gwesses that his mother was z#sane?” 

-“ Know it!” she cried, clasping her hands dramatically. “ How 
could he, when the—oh ! so dreadful secret has been guarded—oh ! so 
carefully—by his father, by myself, and others, so jew did know it. 
And who would fe//7 2—Vo, he never knew it, ever !” 

“Thank you.” The doctor arose with alacrity. ‘Then there is-no 
reason why our friend may not soon be himself again, and able to take 
his place in the family councils.” 

“Oh, true. He is now the master here, is he not? An only son—” 

“Probably,” dryly. ‘But it’s rather premature to ca// him master 
until the will has been read.” 

“* Ah, yes! The will, and—” she caught her breath, hesitated for 
just an instant, and then asked, “And that—will that be—be very 
soon—before the—the burial—perhaps ?” 

“Not éefore, certainly. That is all, Madam Sarita, and thank you.” 
He made a movement as if to pass her, but she did not seem to see it. 
- “And the burial ?” she questioned timidly, “‘ will ‘Aa¢ be soon?” 

‘*Nothing has been decided as yet.” He opened the door, and, 
stepping back, motioned her to pass out before him, which she did, 
with a quaint half-curtsy, and a murmured ‘Thanks! and pardon, 
monsieur |” 

When Doctor Liscom revisited his patient, Bruce accompanied him 
and relieved the man who had been in attendance. 

‘* He seems a little bit dazed yet, sir,” said the servant, as he met 
them at the threshold, “but he ain’t quite so restless. I think the 
powders is a workin’, 2 

““T hope so,” replied the doctor. “Mr. Deering will take your 
place now, William, but you had better sleep in the next room, I 
think; Mr. Deering ay need you.” 

But such was not the case. Foran hour or two Brook was quiet 
and seemed half asleep. As the evening wore on, he became restless, 
and kept up a constant motion of hands, or head, or feet; he spoke 
but little, and only in half-uttered exclamations ; but often he 
would sigh heavily, and now and then a groan, or a half sob, would 
seem to burst from him against his will. Almost at midnight his 
nervousness increased, and the restlessness, which had seemed 
lessening, grew more marked and constant. For an hour or more this 
continued, until it burst all bounds, and he began to talk, rapidly, in- 
coherently, a jumble of words, meaningless, and seemingly made up of 
fragments of remembrances past and present. At this point Bruce 
summoned William, and after some consultation they doubled the 
dose, as they_had been instructed to do in an emergency, and, with 
some difficulty, prevailed upon Broak to swallow his medicine, 
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Another long uate of raving followed, and then gradually the 
patient grew calmer, talked less, then ceased to talk, threw himself 
about with slackening energy, and then became almost passive. 

At this point, Bruce prevailed upon him to move from the couch to 
the bed, which was fresh and cool, and screened from the light, and 
here he sank slowly into what seemed a dream-haunted sleep, in which 
he lay quiet enough, but whispering as he dreamed. 

Midnight had now passed into the small hours, and Bruce, con- 
strained toa quiet which made it difficult to control the drowsiness 
that now assailed him, was not sorry to hear a light tap at his door, 
and not much surprised to find Sarita standing at the threshold. 

“Ts he sleeping ?” she asked, as he held up a warning finger. Then 
in response to his nod she went on rapidly, but in the lightest and 
clearest of whispers: “1 came at midnight to the door, but he was so 
wild, | ran away again, for I knew you could not leave him ¢hen,—not 
even for hunger! I have kept the best, and there is the coffee hot. 
It is in the little morning-room,—can you not come now? All seems 
quiet.” Then as he hesitated, tempted, indeed, as what man would not 
be who had slighted his food all the day—“If you do not mind—I 
might serve you, sir, and then run quickly here and sit until you come. 
I could be very quiet,” she hazarded. 

Bruce looked back, the patient was sleeping, and remembering the 
double dose of anodyne he said : 

“Very well, Sarita, that will do, only—you need not go down with 
me; goinand look after Brook; I willtake care of myself. If you need 
anyone, William is in the next room.” 

But Brook was sleeping when Bruce came back half-an-hour later, 
and Sarita reported his slumber as quite unbroken, and a/most quiet. 
“There have been some whispers, but only a few, very faint, and 
guzeter at the last.” 

And quieter he was. At daybreak all ce ec had ceased. His 
sleep appeared dreamless, and two hours later, when Bruce, once more 
relieved by Sarita, came back from his early breakfast, he found his 
cousin not only awake, but quite calm. He was very weak, however, 
and the doctor forbade much talk. He was willingly quiet now, and 
very patient, but he still clung to Bruce; it seemed the one remnant 
of his late unreason. He wanted Bruce all the time within his sight, 
and, seeing him, he was, in all other respects, as wax in their hands. 
All the morning he remained quietly upon his couch near the half- 
darkened east window, but at mid-day he asked permission to 
rise. 

“ Bruce,” he said to his cousin, when, William having helped him 
to dress, he sat in his lounging-chair close beside the window, from 
which the couch had been rolled away, ‘‘ 1 am thinking all the time 
of one thing, and it would be better, I am sure, that I speak and stop 
the repeated mental questions that I cannot keep back ;”—he paused 
for a moment, and then went on, slowly, and in a low soft monotone, 
as if he were measuring his strength and husbanding it—“ I know I 
have no strength for ‘vain repetitions,’ and I know also that there is 
amatter which should not be delayed—-and in which—I should have a 
voice.” He dropped his face upon his hand, and with it thus half 
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concealed from the other’s view, went slowly on: ‘‘I want you to.ask 
—the doctor—is Ware still here?” 

“Doctor Ware will remain here, for the present, at Mrs. Deering’s 
request,” replied Bruce. 

““So! Then he should be one of us. Then won’t you ask the /wo 
medical men to come here after luncheon? I cannot—yet meet with 
—the—ladies, and talk in—in their presence. But I must express my 
wishes and—ideas ; and then you may confer with them and arrange 
as best we can. You understand me?” 

“T understand,” Bruce replied; “but we must first consult the 
doctor.” 

“T know! But Liscom will agree with me—I can’t rest like this !” 

And Liscom did agree with him, after consulting Ware. “I see no 
better way,” he said, “‘now that he has made up his mind; and by 
hearing him, in this manner, we may save an unpleasant scene; and 
something must be decided on soon; we must talk it over with Mrs. 
Deering.” 

Mrs. Deering decided for them promptly. ‘“‘If you think he is 
able to go through with it, it surely ought to be done. For, with 
Brook or without him, sovze action must be taken without another day’s 
delay. Hear Brook—if you can—by all means, and the sooner the 
better. Jam glad to be left out, and so, I know, will Val be. And I 
am anxious to hear what comes of your interview ; make it as short as 
possible.” And they did. 

Brook was lying back in his invalid’s chair, when the two physicians 
entered his room and seated themselves nearhim. His back was now 
toward the window, which gave all the light permitted in the room, 
and this light fell upon the faces of his visitors, while his own counten- 
ance, looking pallidly out from the shadow, seemed almost weird by 
contrast, and his blue eyes, hollow and dusky-ringed, looked pathetically 
large in ‘the dimness about them. 

« Gentlemen,” he began, when he had greeted them, and courteously 
expressed his thanks to Doctor Ware for the assistance he was render- 
ing them all, “I know I cannot waste my words, and I feel here,” he 
placed his hand above his heart, “ ome potent reason. Let me, I beg, 
get it over, #y part in it, as soonasI can.” He paused a moment, 
then—“ You agree that my father died from—poison—do you not ?” 

They both bowed silently. 

“Have you found out the poison used? and have you made any dis- 
coveries? Tell me what you can.” 

“The drug was arsenic, given in several doses. We have dis- 
covered absolutely nothing beyond this,” answered Liscom. 

“ Then—we must find the—culprit, in—this very house?” He spoke 
in the same restrained monotone he had used in addressing Bruce, 
and this time there was no response from either of his listeners. 

“How many people have we in all?” He seemed to be mentally 
recalling them by name ; but Bruce broke in almost curtly, 

“Four men servants, half-a-dozen women, including ‘Mrs. Merton 
and Sarita. The ladies—you and myself, fourteen all told.” 

**And one of these—” he caught his breath, and did not finish the 
sentence. ‘Shall we let this—be known to all Pomfret? to all the 
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world, or shall we keep my father’s name out of the mouths of the 
multitude, while we search for the—the destroyer? Can we keep the 
secret, and do our work as well, for the—the wretch mzst be found ! 
Nothing else matters after that! ha 

It was the question of questions with each and all, and being assured 
of this, Brook said at once, 

“If we can keep the secret and still do what we must, by all 
means let us keep it—as long as we cam! Bruce, what say you?” 

“There will be but one voice upon Zhaz.” 

Brook’s head dropped back upon his cushions, and his words came 
lower and slower : 

“Tt is my wish that my father be buried, as is fitting, with no haste, 
and all respect ; that nothing be omitted, or lacking ; and that, during 
the days that intervene before he is laid to rest, this awful secret shall 
be kept out of sight. Let none of the servants be dismissed, and, as 
soon as the last respects have been paid, let skilled helpers be called 
upon at once, and the work of vengeance begin !” 

Doctor Ware arose suddenly, “and caught the white hand which 
gripped at the chair-arm in his own. 

“ This is enough,” he said, with a quick glance toward the others. 
“Mr. Deering, your wishes coincide in every detail with those of your 
father’s wife. Your first endeavour, zow, must be to put yourself in 
your physician’s hands, and do ndthing that may tend to retard your 
quick recovery. You ‘have a strong ‘will—zese zt, and, for the rest, 
until you are able to take command here, leave all to your friends.” 
Then turning, ‘‘ Gentlemen, Mr. Deering must be released from the 
restraint he has put upon himself. What he must have zow is his 
valet—and—rest.” 

“Thank—you,” muttered the white lips feebly; and as the three men 
went out at one door, William, fully instructed as to his duties, en- 
tered at the other, and took his young master in charge. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
A STRANGE WILL 


FIVE long days passed at Beechwood, during which the occupants 
came and went drearily, and the splendid house seemed under some 
gloomy spell. Then the great cavern doors were thrown open, the 
big bell of St. Mark’s tolled, “solemn and slow and long,” and down 
the long street and across the town went the plumed hearse, bearing 
the master of Beechwood out from the gates of his earthly ‘home, to 
leave him at another and a narrower gate, which opens, notwithstand- 
ing, upon a grander dwelling and a better country; for Lysander 
Deering went over to the land of the blest with the mark upon his 
forehead by which the King knows His own. 

Never had Pomfret witnessed a statelier or more decorous funeral, 
and never went mourners forth carrying heavier, stranger burdens ; ‘not 
alone of grief, and loss, and heartaches that might be uttered in the 
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light of day, and healed anon by time’s beneficent healthful balm, but 
burdens of doubt, dread, horrors not to be spoken, embittering present 
grief and menacing darkly the days to come. 

“J tell ye,” said Tom Wells to his maiden sister, who cared for his 
interests, and was seldom seen beyond her own doorstone—“ I tell ye, 
Rushy, you don’t very often see four chief mourners as well matched 
in age and looks as them four; an’ a sovrier group you mever see, 
Of course no two takes trouble jest alike! For instance, them two 
cousins. Mr. Brook Deering’s been purty sick they say, and he Jooks 
it; walked strong enough first off, but seemed as if he couldn’t hold 
up to see it through, jest kind a drooped all the way, and kept his face 
out o’ sight behind his hands and handkercher, an’ kind a shiverin’ 
now an’ then. Now, there’s Bruce Deering, one’d think he'd had 
enough to pull oze man down, takin’ things altogether ; but there he 
was, head up, walkin’ straight and firm ; and settin’ jest as straight ; 
warn’t ashamed to let the tears come into his eyes, either; I saw ’ew 
more than ovce drop on his cheek; an’ he’d wipe ’em off, quiet like. 
An’ then the ladies—Miss Rodney se cried sort 0’ soft an’ quiet, behind 
her veil, and kind o’ leaned toward Mrs. Deering now an’ then, as if 
she wanted to sort of comfort er; but law! they say that deepest 
grief is stillest ; and I’m sure no statute never was stiller than Mrs, 
Deering was, from first to last, ’cordin’ to all accounts. Wal! There 
won't be another man like Mr. Deering to the head of things in Pom- 
fret, not in one while. He was a good man fromthe ground up! An’ 
it was an awful sudden taking off, though he had been ailin’ for a long 
time, more or less. Heart Failure, that’s what the doctors called it.” 

““Humph !” ejaculated matter-of-fact Sister ‘‘ Rushy.” “Jest as if 
everybody didn’t die of heart fatlure! Doctors ort to know better, 
anyhow! I reckon it’s a good enough name though when they don’t 
know any better one! But I guess if it wa’n’t for our hearts fazlin’, 
first and last, the angel poperlation wouldn’t go on increasin’ at sich a 
rate,—cordin’ to the gravestuns.” Rushy, after her manner, was a 
philosopher. 

Lysander Deering was the last of four brothers, and his parents were 
long since dead. Brenda had few near relatives within call, and the 
carriages, following that occupied by herself, Valentine, and the son 
and nephew of the dead, carried first two elderly men, cousins of the 
Deerings in the first and second degree, and with them, a sweet-faced 
lady, the aunt of Brenda and Valentine, and her husband. These 
were the only relatives present. Brenda’s step-mother had been for 
two years living in Europe, where a young step-sister was studying hard 
to become a singer of renown ; and the step-brothers and young cousins 
were at school. 

There was little room in Brenda’s heart for thoughts of hospitality, 
though she did not fail in any of its duties, and she could only sigh 
with relief when she learned that her husband’s cousins, busy men of 
the world, had planned their going, as well as their coming, and in 
the same rapid fashion. They “had left their business at a moment’s 
notice,” and must return promptly, “unless their services were needed,” 
in which case ove of them, of course, would willingly leave his own 
affairs in the hands of the other; “she had only to command,” and so 
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on; and in all sincerity. But Brenda assured them that all her 
matters of business were in careful and accustomed hands, and in ab- 
solute order, and that her troubles were only such as she must bear 
alone. And so, little dreaming of the tragedy enveloping and over- 
hanging the splendid home of their cousin’s beautiful widow, the two 
good and busy men bade a kindly good-bye to all at Beechwood, and, 
two hours after their return from the grave of Lysander Deering, 
stepped into the Deering carriage, and hastened to catch a through 
train cityward. 

As for the dear gentle aunt, Brenda had no misgivings. At the first 
mention of a business meeting that same evening, she had said, witha 
gentle smile, 

“T know, dear ; at least, I suppose you must get the legal forms over 
and done with, and I think you are wise to have them over at once; 
and I’m so glad you don’t need me, dear! Our long journey, and this 
sad day at the end of it, has wearied us both. Your uncle had but just 
returned from a week in Washington, and is really suffering from want 
of sleep. Of course, dear, if you need me, if 1 can make it easier for 

ou—” 
: But Brenda assured her to the contrary, and added, frankly, 

“Tn fact, auntie, the lawyers have thought it best, on account of 
some personal matters, concerning others, which will doubtless come 
up, that there be none present except those closely concerned, and 
so” 

“And so my mind is easy. You know, dear, I do dread these 
things a little ; and I a an outsider.” 

So it was settled, and the household, after the sad and silent 
luncheon, and the departure of the two Deering cousins, fell under a 
strange sombre silence. 

Bruce and his cousin were, as they had been for so much of the 
time since the death of Mr. Deering, together in Brook’s apartment. 
There had come an unlooked-for change for the better in the appear- 
ance of Brook Deering. He had rallied after that first night of rambling 
and restlessness, and had made an evident effort to overcome his 
weakness. He had been docile in the hands of Doctor Ware, in the 
necessary absence of Doctor Liscom, but through it all he had clung 
to Bruce, keeping him at his side almost constantly while confined 
to his room, and when, during the last two days he had walked about 
the house, and through the grounds, it had been always in his cousin’s 
company. 

During these long days of waiting, the two young women, whom, it 
would seem, might, and should, have been comfort and stay each to the 
other, were strangely aloof and isolated. During the years of their 
girlhood together, and always since, up to the present time, they had 
been the warmest, the truest, and tenderest of friends, but there were 
no confidences now, and little companionship ; they met regularly at 
table, where were also Doctor Ware—generally Bruce, and often 
Doctor Liscom, but the murmured excuses with which they began to 
delude each other and cheat their own consciences, gradually fell into 
disuse, and they separated, upon leaving the table, silently and by 
mutual consent,—an 7 could either if questioned, have told the other why? 
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Brenda Deering was standing at her dressing-table, listless and 
heavy of heart, while her maid arranged the dark, soft folds of her 
sombre gown with hasty fingers, for the dinner-hour had been set 
ahead of the usual time, because of the matter in hand for the early 
evening, and the sun was already low. Twice, the faithful and 
anxious maid had put some question about the labour of her hands, 
and twice it had been ignored or unheard, and when a light tap 
sounded upon the door, and she looked up quickly for the word of 
command, none came. She arose then, and moved around the table 
until she was face to face with her absorbed mistress. 

“Madam, there is someone at the door.’ 

Brenda started. “Open it,” she said, turning away from the table. 

“Tt is a note,” said the maid in a moment, ‘‘ and there is an answer 
desired.” 

Brenda opened the sheet with listless fingers, and read the words, 
written in the strong, upright hand of John Redding. 


“* Less than twenty minutes ago, Mr. Ingram knockea at my door, brought back by the 
news of your husband's death. He ts at your service, and I only watt your permission to 
tell him everything. We cannot, in uty opinion. be too strong. 

“ Redding.” 


With sudden energy Brenda went to her desk and wrote with hasty 
pen :— 


“ By all means! This news comes like a message from Um Tell Mr. Ingram every 
thing! Itis what HE would have done. And bring him with you, Say to him that I ask 
him to help us, in the name and for the sake of his friend, 

B, De 


At half-past seven o’clock the library of Beechwood was aglow with 
light, which onlyserved to heighten the sadness and gloom upon thefaces 
of those who sat beneath its rays. Side by side sat Brenda and Valen- 
tine, drawn together by the mutual dread of something they feared, but 
could not guess at. Not far from them were the two physicians, and 
on the opposite side of the library table were the two cousins; and 
while the ladies had drawn together by mutual desire, these young 
men, who had been for days like shadows, each to each, sat now apart, 
and without exchange of glance or word. 

They were waiting for the two lawyers, and when they were at last 
announced, Brook Deering and Brenda arose simultaneously, and 
each took a step toward the new-comers; then there was a pause, 
slight but perceptible, after which Mrs. Deering, with head erect and 
steady voice and hand, swept on and greeted her dead husband’s old 
friend and adviser. 

Their words were few and lowly spoken, and then, with a stately 
gesture, she pointed to the table upon which lay papers, pens, and ink. 

“We are quite ready, gentlemen,” she said, “ but first, let me pre- 
sent Doctor Ware to Mr. Ingram; the others are known to you, I 
think.” 

She resumed her seat, and the new-comer greeted Doctor Ware and 
then turned to Brook, who, since his entrance, had stood with one 
hand resting upon the library table. The greetings were silent for the 
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most part, and then Mr. Ingram seated himself in a chair, placed for 
him by the young son of the house, at the head of the table. He was 
a little man, slightly stooping, and with a thin, clean-shaven face, and 
deep-set black eyes, which could be keen or kindly, just as the mouth 
could be cynical, quizzical, or stern at will. 

At the moment when Mr. Ingram had seated himself at one end of 
the table, John Redding, after exchanging glances with his brother- 
lawyer, drew forward a second chair and, seating himself opposite, 
laid upon the table a packet of papers. 

At the same moment Brook Deering, without observing Redding’s 
movements, had drawn from his pocket one or two papers, glanced at 
something written upon the outer covering of one of them, and step- 
ping forward, laid these upon the table before Mr. Ingram. 

“TI have been ill since my father’s death,” Brook said, in a low 
gentle tone, “too ill to think connectedly, or to remember small for- 
malities, and it could hardly be expected that the ladies, in the ab- 
sence of their legal adviser, would think of putting seals upon my 
father’s effects. Finding that they remained as usual, and it seeming 
my duty, last evening, in company with my cousin, who acted simply 
as witness, I opened my father’s desk and found, just as I expected to 
find, my father’s will, drawn, I think, by yourself, Mr. Ingram, some 
five years ago or more.” 

He moved back a pace, glanced about him, and slowly resumed his 
seat; while upon the faces of all present, except the little man at the 
head of the table, there rested for a moment expressions of surprise. 

~ Again the two lawyers exchanged significant glances. Then Mr. 
Ingram quietly took up the will just placed before him, and said, turn- 
ing toward Brook : 

“My young friend, your long absence, your illness, and the other 
things that have occurred in too swift succession since your return, 
will explain your lack of knowledge concerning recent events. To 
begin, I am no longer your father’s executive. 1 gave up business of 
every sort almost a year ago, for reasons which we need not enter into 
here. And two months ago, or a little more, in the city of New York, 
and in presence of his wife, Brenda, and his ward, Miss Rodney, your 
father made and constituted John Redding, Esq., his attorney and 
man of business in general. At that time I placed in said John 
Redding’s hands, together with other papers, the /asf will and testa- 
ment of Lysander Deering, written by me and certified to under my 
eye nearly one year ago, consequently,” here he arose and moved 
toward the lower end of the table, “the w2/Z which you are here to 
listen to is in Mr. Redding’s possession; and as Mr. Redding is now 
the attorney for the estate of Lysander Deering, Ae will occupy ¢Azs 
chair, and read at his pleasure the document he now holds in his 
hand.” 

As Redding moved to the other end of the table and seated himself 
in the lately vacated place, Brook Deering arose again. The surprise 
occasioned by the first words of the little lawyer had faded from his 
face, leaving it as quiet and gentle as at first. 

“You will pardon me, Mr. Redding; anything done by my father’ 
must be r7ght in the eyes of his son! Iam acquainted with the con- 
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tents of chzs will.” He gently took up the will he had laid down 
before Mr. Ingram. ‘‘ The o¢Her will be new to me, and I shall hear 
it and accept it as the last word from my father.” He turned again 
and resumed his seat. 

In the silence that followed, John Redding stood up with the un- 
opened will in his hand. 

‘* Before breaking the seal of this package,” he said with quiet self- 
possession, “I wish to say that all herein contained was penned by 
Mr. Ingram; so I was assured by the late Mr. Deering, who read 
over each of these papers and sealed them with his own hand, in the 
presence of Mr. Ingram, myself, and Mrs. Deering. Understand me, 
Mr. Deering did zo¢ read them aloud, and he assured me that the 
only persons acquainted with their contents at that time were himself 
and Mr. Ingram. For this reason I am very glad to have Mr. Ingram 
present to-night.” 

He placed the packet before him upon the table, and took from his 
pocket a tiny knife. 

‘T am about to break the seal,” he said; “‘and first, Mr. Ingram, 
Mrs. Deering, look at it, if you please.” 

The lawyer took the big envelope, looked at it, and gravely handed 
it to Mrs. Deering, who returned it to Redding after a single glance. 

“Ts it intact?” he asked. 

“Tt is,” replied Mr. Ingram. Brenda bowed her head. 

With a quick movement of his knife Redding removed the seal, and 
two or three separate papers fell from his hand upon the table. He 
took up the largest and held it out to view, so that all could see that 
this in its turn was stoutly sealed. 

“ This,” he said gravely, “is the last will and testament of Lysander 
E. Deering.” He leaned across the table, placed the document before 
Mr. Ingram, and took up another, smoothly folded and with no writing 
visible, but unsealed. 

“ The will,” he went on, “I consign to Mr. Ingram’s care, until I 
shall have read what is herein contained.” He opened the second 
paper, spread it smooth upon the table before him, and taking it up 
began to read slowly and distinctly. 

The paper began with the usual formal declaration of name, date, 
residence, and clearness of intellect, and then followed this unusual 
statement :— 


‘* Having, upon the above date and in said condition, executed, by 
the hand of my friend and legal adviser, James H. Ingram, my will, 
and caused it to be sealed in presence of my wife, Brenda Flood 
Deering, my attorney and former legal adviser, the said J. H. Ingram, 
and John Lyon Redding, attorney, whom I have this day constituted 
my legal adviser in the place of J. H. Ingram, who to-day retires from 
my service, with the promise, or proviso, that in case of emergency, or 
need, he will, if physically able, come to the assistance of said John L. 
Redding, or advise with him in such ways as seems best, and is to both 
satisfactory. And the said John L. Redding and J. H. Ingram, having 
bound themselves by a promise to carry out, in case of my death, and 
within a reasonable and proper time the: -eafter, certain other wishes 
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and arrangements made by me this day, all of this to be done before 
the opening of my will, which shall remain wxopened in the hands of — 
John L. Redding, or his appointed agent, watil such time as will be 
hereinafter specified. And these are my wishes and commands. 

“st. After my death, and when I shall have been laid in my last 
earthly bed, I desire that my dear and faithful wife, Brenda, shall con- 
tinue to remain at Beechwood as its mistress, the same as before, 
acting as if for me, in my absence, having sole and exéire charge of all 
my properties and estates, managing and handling their revenues 
according to her will and best judgment, advised and assisted by John 
Lyon Redding, who agrees to continue in her service as in mine, as 
legal adviser and agent, at her desire. 

“2nd. To my beloved ward, Valentine Rodney, I say, that all her 
business, moneys, and interests of every kind, await her pleasure in the 
vaults of my New York bankers. When she shall leave this, my 
guardianship, which has ever been a pleasant duty, as her presence 
under my roof has ever been a pleasure, by this writing I leave her 
Sree to choose for herself a guardian, or legal adviser, and I strongly 
recommend my old friend and partner, Ransom Baird. I also hope 
that she will remain for the year to come, as before, at Beechwood, as 
the companion and friend of my wife, Brenda. And that these two 
will continue to be, as heretofore, close companions and comfortable 
friends. 

“3rd. To Brook Deering—I request that, for one year, he shall 
continue as before drawing his yearly allowance’ of five thousand 
dollars, and as much as is possible, to live, whether at Beechwood or 
elsewhere, as if I were s¢// the master of Beechwood, as, zm fact, 
though in spirit rather than the flesh, I shall, for a year to come, con- 
tinue to be. To Bruce Deering, my nephew, I can only repeat the 
above, let him as usual make Beechwood his home. And when in 
need of friend or adviser turn, for my sake, to my best of friends, Baird 
and Ingram. 

“ All of this I have said to you each, because it is my wish and 
command that my complete will, now under seal,—in which all of my 
worldly goods are allotted according to my desire and best judgment,— 
shall remain w7th seal unbroken in the care of John L. Redding, to be 
opened here in my liébrary—where | desire ¢hzs also to be read—one 
year and one day after the date of ¢hzs reading, and should anyone 
attempt to annul, or break, or change these, my desires and commands, 
I charge my wife and my solicitor to resist such attempt Zo the last day 
of the probationary year. Amen.” 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
OBJECTS OF SUSPICION. 
IN the midst of the silence which followed the reading of this singular 


document, John Redding laid it upon the table before him, and looked 
about him. Lawyer Ingram sat like a Sphinx at the foot of the table, 
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his face quite inscrutable. Brook Deering and Brenda might have 
been made of marble or been deaf and dumb, so silent and expression- 
less they sat. But the faces of Bruce Deering and Miss Rodney were 
studies of surprise, as was also that of Doctor Liscom. As for Doctor 
Ware, his face was, as usual, perfectly calm, and quite unreadable, but 
John Redding noted that his eyes were fixed, not keenly, but yet 
closely, upon the countenance of Brook Deering. 

Taking up the third paper the young solicitor began : : 

“T wish to say, here, that this paper which I have just read is as 
new to me as to anyone of you. It was written, as well as this sealed 
will, by Mr. Ingram before I came into the council. I merely saw 
these documents, both of them, in Mr. Deering’s hands, and was 
assured in the presence of other witnesses that they had both been 
read by him, and that they exactly expressed his wishes. Am I right, 
Mr. Ingram ?” ; 

“ Quite right.” 

“But ¢hzs paper,” he held up the last of the three documents con- 
tained in the sealed envelope, “was written by me at the desire of Mr. 
Deering, and assisted by Mr. Ingram. It contains a list and descrip- 
tion of Mr. Deering’s property, stocks, bonds, real estate, notes, and 
other valuable documents, with such information concerning them, 
and such advice as he thought would enable Mrs. Deering, for whose 
use this is written, or such agents or assistants as she may appoint, to 
understand everything and to simplify their work. This paper is 
witnessed only by Mr. Ingram and myself, and Mr. Deering’s instruc- 
tions regarding it I have written, for my own better remembrance, 
across the back of the document. They areas follows,” and he read— 

“ These minutes are for the use of Mrs. Deering, or for reference of 
others who may have any reasonable desire to understand my business 
arrangements. They may, if it is the desire of any, be read together 
with the other paper enclosed with my sealed will.” He turned to 
Brenda. 

“Mrs. Deering,” he said, ‘‘this paper contains a clause which con- 
cerns you alone. Itisthe/astparagraph. The rest is purely statistical. 
Will you look at it?” 

She took the paper from his hand and perused the few lines at the 

_ bottom, then she arose and handed it back. 
' “The clause,” she said, with a look and in a tone which, to most of 
them, seemed strangely stern and cold, “ makes arequest, which I am 
about to fulfil. If you will read it, now, Mr. Redding, all here can 
bear me witness of the fact.” 

He opened the paper and she remained standing, and with head 
erect, until he had read the paragraph. 

“To conclude,” it ran, “before this document sees the light, I shall 
have passed over to the majority ; and my wife, Brenda Flood Deering, 
will hold in her possession a certain paper put into her hand by me, 
and to be opened and used in a manner and at a time known to her- 
self. And I here suggest and request, that she, upon reading this, at 
once put this paper into the hands of either Mr. Ingram or John 
Redding for safe keeping. My reasons for this she w7// not fail to com- 

prehend.” 
1a . N 
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As he ceased the reading, and while the others were, for the first 

_time, exchanging glances of surprise and inquiry, in which Brook now 

joined, Brenda passed the lawyer with a grave nod, and went out of 
the room. 

' She was absent so long that those who waited, at first in silence, 
began to look about them restlessly, and at last to exchange low- 
voiced comments upon her prolonged absence, in the midst of which 
she returned, empty-handed, and with the strange, stern look intensi- 
fied upon her face. She came straight to the table, and, standing mid- 
way between the two lawyers, laid one palm upon it,.and seemed to 
lean heavily thus. 

“ Gentlemen,” she said, looking from one to the other, “it is not sz 
weeks since the paper referred to, sealed ike this will, was put into my 
hands by Mr. Deering. By his direction I put it away in the safest 
place at my disposal in a little secret drawer in my writing-desk, which 
is never approached, or so I thought, by anyone save myself. To-day 
I find the lock of the secret drawer broken, and the paper gone.” 

And now the silence was broken indeed, and quietly but earnestly 
the possibilities of the case were discussed, the two lawyers and the two 
doctors entering into the inquiry with anxious interest, while both 
Brook and Bruce Deering stood a little in the rear of those gathered 
closest about the table, saying very little. 

“Mrs. Deering,” spoke Doctor Ware after a time, “ you say that the 
seal of the package, or paper, was intact; do you know by whom it 
was written? Is it possible that—” 

But she interrupted him by a quick shake of her head. 

“Tam szure,” she said, ‘‘that the contents were only known to my 
husband. The paper was written, he told me, dy Aimself to insure 
absolute secrecy.” 

~ “And yet—’ Doctor Ware began, and stopped to allow Mr. Ingram, 
who had risen, to speak before him. 


‘©T only wish,” broke in Mr. Ingram, “to say this. I am aware that 


Mr, Deering wrote a document intended for Mrs. Deering’s eyes, and 


for hers only. The nature of its contents was never so much as_ 


hinted at to me.” 

And then began a series of rapidly-uttered questions and sugges- 
tions concerning the Beechwood servants. Were they all well-known? 
Were there any new ones ?—any who had been, at any time, or in any 
way, offended? Who had access to Mrs. Deering’s rooms? and 
would it not be well to question some of them—beginning, perhaps, 
with Mrs. Deering’s maid? : 

But here Brook Deering, who had taken no part in the discussion 
occasioned by the discovery of this loss, pushed himself into the little 
circle that had gathered close about the table, and his first word 
silenced them all, uttered, as it was, in a sudden sharp tone of 
authority. 

“This cannot be done! It wust not! I regret Mrs. Deering’s 
loss, and hope and believe it may be recovered, but paramount to my 
fathers papers, any of them, comes his unhappy fate! No servant of 
Beechwood must be questioned, or in any manner alarmed zz the 
slightest degree, until all have been properly examined with reference to 
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my father’s death. And—it seems to me that we would do well at once 
to resolve ourselves into a committee to discuss, and, if possible, 
decide how we can best and quickest begin the work of ferreting out the 
poisoners. Compared with this nothing else is of importance—at 
least to we!” There was a sudden break in his voice, and he swayed 
slightly, as if dizzy or faint. 

“Pardon,” he said to Doctor Ware, who had put out a sustaining 
hand, “{ am not so strong as I thought, but, I cazmot leave this room 
until something is decided upon.” He glanced at the ladies who now 
stood side by side. ‘“‘ My cousin, I am sure, is anxious for this, and 
you, I suppose,” bowing to John Redding, “are empowered to act for 
Mrs. Deering. If the ladies will withdraw, or permit us to retire—” 

“One word,” broke in Brenda Deering ; her voice was as cold and 
commanding as his own, and she fixed her eyes upon his face for a 
full moment; ‘‘ I quite agree that time enough has passed in inactivity, 
and that action should be taken az once, but Lysander Deering’s wife 
can have no deputy, and hold no second place in a consultation such 
as has been proposed ; and Miss Rodney, I know, will stand at my 
side.”—F or answer, Valentine silently placed a hand upon her shoulder. 
“As to the loss and the finding of the sealed paper, / for one am con- 
fident that when the poisoner is found, we shall also have found the 
thief. Gentlemen, please resume your seats, there are really only two 
questions to settle at present. And, first, shall we continue to keep 
the truth a secret among ourselves? Will it help us to make it 
known? Will it hinder us to keepit? Mr. Ingram—gentlemen all, 
help us with your advice! Bruce—Brook, what are your wishes ?” 

Brook had sunk wearily back in his chair, his head dropped upon 
his hand, and now he said, as if with an effort: “I want my father’s 
death avenged, first and most. The way matters little.” 

Most of the others have resumed their seats, but Brenda remains 
standing, and as he ceases, she turns toward his cousin. 

pe pruce Pp’ 

“Tf possible 1 would like to keep my uncle’s name sacred and apart 
from this horror. Dut the murderer must be found!” Wis words are 
quietly, firmly uttered, and she turns, seats herself beside Valentine, 
and nods across to Mr. Ingram. 

“1 could wish Mr. Baird were with us,” he says slowly, and looks, 
as he speaks, from face to face, with his keen, shrewd eyes, very intent. 
Then he is silent a moment, and his eyes rest upon the face of Doctor 
Ware. ‘“‘ Sometimes,” he resumed in the same quiet manner, “the 
person most upon the outside, and, therefore, able to see all phases of 
the subject, can give the clearest opinion. Doctor Ware, that you 
have an opinion, I can see; will you share it with us?” 

The quick and comprehensive glance which the young doctor turns 
upon him establishes, at once, that xapfort which is so readily con- 
firmed between two congenial spirits, but Doctor Ware’s words are 
addressed toward Brenda Deering. 

*“T was thinking,” he says, “that perhaps the question of publicity 
should rest where it is, to be decided by the detective, who should be 
_ consulted as soon as possible, and who might well consider that very 
- point of first importance.” 
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Mr. Ingram put out his hand across the table : ‘‘ Doctor,” he said, 

“you have put me to shame, and now—” 

There was a sharp knock at the door, and Brenda arose with an 
expectant look. Bruce, who was nearest the door, arose also. 

“Shall I open it?” he asked. 

She nodded, and the door being opened, Mrs. Merton in person an- 
nounced, with her eyes fixed upon Brenda,-— 

“Mr. Baird is here, Mrs. Deering.” 

“ Serd him in at once,” said Mrs. Deering ; and then, to those hin 
the room, “I sent for Mr. Baird. I knew we must consult him.” 

“One moment!” Mrs. Merton, who had turned to go, paused and 
looked back, as Doctor Ware made a quick stride toward the 
door. 

“ Please send some wine to Mr. Brook Deering,” he said to her in 
a low tone; “he is ill.” 

Brook is lying back in his chair, and his lips are livid. When Mr. 
Baird enters, he takes in the situation at a glance, and goes at once to 
his side. 

“ Brook, you look too ill to be here,” he says kindly, “‘ won’t you go 
to your room, and trust everything to us?” 

Brook looks up at him, and feebly shakes his head. The wine 
comes, and he seems revived by it, but Doctor Ware keeps an eye 
upon him, and remains standing near. Mr. Baird crosses over and 
stands before Brenda, bending to take her tr embling hand. 

“Mrs. Deering,” he says with fatherly kindness, “can I serve you 
in any way?” 

“Yes,” she says, looking straight up into his grave and sympathetic 
eyes, “help us to find a detective clever enough, wise enough, to dis- 
cover the poisoner of your friend—and my husband.” 

“Ts that it?” He turns toward the group at the table. 

we That i is it, Mr, Baird,” says John Redding, “and I believe youc can 
help us.’ 

““T believe I know the man for you! the very man! . And when I 
say ‘know him,’ I mean that we have literally dwelt under one roof for 
weeks. I anticipated this, and, without meaning to thrust a choice 
upon you, but because I felt that, for my own sake, in my own interest, 
I must see and consult with him, T telegraphed two days ago for Ferriss 
Murtagh.” 

“ Ah!” burst from the lips of Bruce Deering, and his eye lighted up, 
but he checked the exclamation, and stood erect beside his cousin’s 
chair, while Mr. Baird, seating himself beside Brenda, went on: 

“This name may be unfamiliar to most of you, but I may as well say 
at once that Ferriss Murtagh is the man who was here in disguise until 
recently. I believe we can find no better man.” 

He did not need to speak the name of Joe Matchin there, all under- 
stood the allusion, and to Brenda, and Bruce, and Doctor Liscom, the 
name was not unknown. 

Seeing the inquiry in Mr. Ingram’s face, Mr. Baird went over to the 
table and drew up a chair, and fora few moments the men discussed 
the merits of Ferriss Murtagh, all save Brook and Bruce Deering, who 
remained a few paces in the background, Brook lying back in his chair 
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with a weary look, except for the eyes, which were bright to feverish- 
ness, and which noted everything with intense eagerness. 

As the talk about the table went on, he turned his head on the velvet 
cushions, and looked up to Bruce, who stood, with a hand upon the 
back of his chair, listening, with a face gravely inscrutable. 

“Bruce,” he said, in a low voice. The other bent down to him. 

“You know who this man is?” 

Bruce nodded. 

“Tell me !” impatiently. 

“He is the man employed upon the Matchin case, and discharged 
by—” He stopped. 

Ne By my father?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Ts he able ?” 

“T believe him to be.” 

“And yet—” He glanced at the group about the table, and then 
across to where Brenda and Valentine sat listening, with their eyes _ 
upon the others. ‘Do you think truly, Bruce, it means so much— 
do you think he would have succeeded—if he had been retained ?” 

“T don’t know,” absently. 

“Do you think—listen, Bruce, do you delzeve he made any—any 
discoveries 2” 

Bruce was silent for a long moment, then,— 

“JT think he knew more than he chose to tell,” he said, and drew 
himself erect, as if to close the aside. 

A moment later Brook’s slow, tired voice, slightly raised, broke into 
the talk about the table. 

“Gentlemen, may I say a word?” As they turned toward him he 
lifted himself: “ Will you give me your arm, Bruce?” 

Leaning upon his cousin’s arm he approached the group, waving 
away the chair which was quickly proffered. 

“Thank you, no. Doctor, I fear I must retire, but I wish to say 
that, if you are convinced that this oe recommended by Mr. 
Baird, is the best, the very dest, to be found, I beg you to secure his 
services, to do it "quickly, and let no expense or trouble be spared ; 
personal feelings, ev ery thing, must be set aside.” His eyes, for an in- 
stant, turned toward his father’s wife as he uttered the last words. — 
“T want to be one of your counsels, and I mean to overcome this 
weakness—but—” turning away, and drawing his cousin toward the 
door, “to-day has been—too much! Bruce—you will come with 
me?” The pressure upon his cousin’s arm emphasised the request, 
and Bruce, nodding to the others, turned and led him out of the room. 
As they moved away, Doctor Ware stepped past them and opened the 
door. 

“You had better take your cordial at once,” he said, as they 

assed out, *‘and I will come up as soon as we separate.” 

** Ah!” exclaimed Brook, “and—you will tell us—both what you 
decide upon—in full ?” 

“Yes, if you are able to hear any more talk.” 

As they turned and went toward the stairway, Doctor Ware’s gaze 
followed the fine form of Bruce Deering, as, with lips firmly closed, 
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and grave, unreadable face, he supported his frailer companion. “I 
can't understand it,” he murmured to himself, as he closed the door 
and went back to the others. 

They were all standing when he re-entered the room, and Mrs. 
Deering, with what seemed to him like a relieved look upon her face, 
was speaking, 

“JT do not understand it, Mr. Baird ; you speak of this man-as 
having been here, and as having sent for him upon your ow account, 
because you wish to see him! Am [to understand that this detective 
is no longer engaged,—no longer investigating the Matchin murder ?” 

Mr. Baird glanced sharply about him. ‘There are no outsiders 
here,” he said, after a moment’s thought, and then he told them how 
the detective had been withdrawn from the Matchin case, by the 
desire of Mr. Deering. “He gave no reasons,” he said, ‘‘ save that he 
could not bear the anxiety of such an investigation, and when he asked 
me to waive all discussion and let the matter drop, I consented. I 
could do no less,—for zm. And xow—I am glad that I did not re- 
fuse.” 

“And—Bruce?” hesitated Brenda, while Valentine stood very 
erect and still. 

‘* Bruce knew, and, like myself, consented.” 

John Redding and Doctor Liscom, who were in the secret, ex- 
changed significant glances. Mr. Baird turned to Mr. Ingram : 

‘At another time I will make all this somewhat clearer to you, Mr. 
Ingram, and to Doctor Ware.” 

“T think,” said the young doctor, “that I understand, at least, in 
part. Mr. Deering asked my advice, as to his taking active part or 
interest in any form of exciting or hazardous business. And I told him 
frankly that it would be putting health, perhaps life, in jeopardy, to at- 
tempt or continue in such business.” 

Again there was exchange of glances. Those who knew Lysander 
Deering best were fully aware that no personal risk or danger would 
have caused him to withdraw his hand. 

“ Brenda,” spoke Valentine for the first time, “are we needed longer 
here? Is there anything more to be decided xow ?” 

“No. I think not. At least,” said Brenda, “I have only to repeat 
that I have heard my husband speak so highly of Detective Murtagh, 
though he never spoke his zame—that I am willing to trust him, 
Only I, too, say, waste no time, and spare no expense ! ! My life will be 
one long horror unti] this mystery is solved!” Her voice broke, and 
she averted her face. ‘Then, with evident effort for self-mastery, 
“Gentlemen, will you remain here and complete your plans, and will 
you excuse us?” As they crossed the room, Mr. Ingram hastened to 
the door, which he opened wide, and, as they passed through, he 
managed by turning his back to the group within and drawing the 
door half shut behind him, to put into Brenda’s hand a slip of paper, 
upon which he had scrawled a few words, and with which he had 
been trifling for some time. 

Silently the two went up the stairs, and into Brenda’s doudoir, 
together, and once there Valentine dropped with a long sigh upén a 
low couch, while Brenda made haste to unfold the bit of paper. 
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“ Dear Madam,” she read, “do not be uneasy about the lost or 
stolen paper, remember there are Sometimes duplicates.” 


As this little ray of cheer in so much darkness fluttered from her 


fingers into Val’s lap, that young woman, who had been so strong, 
sensible, and helpful from the first, flung herself face downward upon 
the couch and began to sob wildly, like one suddenly set face to face 
with some bitter grief or loss. It was so strange, so unlike her, that 
Brenda was startled. 

She waited for the paroxysm to pass, and the sobs to become less 
violent, and then, her heart heavy with its own weight of woe, she 
knelt down beside her friend. 

“Val, dear, what is it?—tell me!” 

Then suddenly Val lifted herself and thrust away the clinging 
hands. 

‘Brenda Deering, tell me what it means ;-are we a@// going mad 
together? Why have they sent away that detective, and stopped the 
search for Joe Matchin’s murderer, with guardy’s consent and Azs ? 
What terrible thing has stolen in among us? Why, wy, WHY, must 
justice be baulked ? At shall not be! Hee 


When Mrs. me and Valentine ner gone, and fe door was 
carefully closed, Mr. Ingram went briskly back to the others. 

“ Now, Mr. Redding,” he began, ‘‘ you as the family man of busi- 
ness must take your place. Mrs. Deering has bidden us do our best ; 
we are here all of us, in her ee and as friends of Lysander 
Deering.” 

“Mr. Baird,” said Redding, “‘ we can do nothing until we have had 
this matter before the detective. When shall you hear from him—or, 
will he come at once?” 

“He is here,” said Mr. Baird. “ He came this morning.” 

When the momentary surprise had expended itself in comments 
and exclamations, Redding asked : 

** Does he know—this ?”’ 

“He knows that Lysander Deering has been poisoned, nothing 
more. I was not authorised to negotiate—except for myself.” 

“For yourself?” 

“Yes, I confess that I had determined, if you did not agree to have 
him here, to employ him upon my own behalf.” 

“ And when can we see him ?” 

“As soon as you like, but zo¢ here. Murtagh is not thin-skinned, 
and so, when I was about to set out this evening, I told him the object 
of my going, and said to him, ‘Mr. Murtagh, I am going to use my 
influence to get you into this business, and if I do, how shall you wish 
to begin?’ ‘With whom would I have to deal if I decided to accept?’ 
he asked me. I told him, naming, with myself, Doctors Liscom and 
Ware, for Mrs. Deering had told me that she believed Ware could 
help us much, and had obtained his promise of assistance ; Redding, 
of course; I was not then aware that Mr. Ingram would be one of 
us, and I ended by naming the ladies and the two young Deerings.” 

“ And what was his answer?” asked Redding, eagerly. 

““He assured me that, even if the case were offered him, he would 
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not accept it, until he knew it in all its bearings, and was given carte 
blanche.” 

“Well, and that granted ?” 

“That granted, he must see ws first, by which I mean those here 
present, wzthout the members of the famzly—any of them, and this 
first meeting must be without their knowledge and at my house.” 

“And did he give a reason for this request? ” 

“When J askei him for a reason, he looked me in the eye and 
said, ‘You have told me that Mr. Deering was poisoned, and that 
there had been no strangers under that roof during his entire illness. 
Don’t you see, therefore, that every soul under that roof must become 
an object of suspicion.” 


COAP TER XXX 
BROOK’S CONFIDENCE. 


THE next morning, while Brenda and Valentine were pacing the 
eastern terrace, which was at the rear of the house, invisible from the 
highway and sheltered and secluded at all times, Brenda received a 
brief note from Mr. Baird. 


“Mr. Murtagh has promised to serve you, and this I assure you means wzxch. Will you 
so manage matters that I can see you adone at eleven o'clock this morning? I will call at 
that hour. Barrb.” 


So ran the note, and no answer was required. Brenda stopped short 
in her walk to peruse it, and, a few paces away, Valentine halted, 
awaiting her. They had been together almost constantly since the 
night before, but they had been quite silent since Val’s stormy out- 
break upon leaving the library. Indeed, since the discovery of the 
poison, a strange feeling of constraint seemed to have fallen upon each. 
But now as Brenda lifted her eyes from the note in her hand, they 
met those of Valentine fixed upon her with wistful intentness, and she 
made a sudden step toward her, and put the paper in her hand. 

“ Read,” she said. 

Val read the few words at a glance, and gave the note back. 

“Tam glad!” she said quickly, and then, for a moment, both were 
silent, Brenda looking away and Valentine again studying her face. 
Suddenly she came closer and caught Brenda’s hand in both of her 
own. 

“ Brenda!” she said very gently; ‘fare you going to try to bear 
this all alone? Have you shut me out?” Brenda turned and their 
eyes met again. ‘‘ Because,” went on the young girl, ‘“‘I want to 
help you, and—” her voice breaking, ‘‘I want you to help—me /” 

Brenda caught her breath hard and slipped her free hand through 
her companion’s arm, and so for a moment they moved slowly along 
the terrace. 

“Val,” began Brenda, ‘‘do you know that 7 am under suspicion ?” 

**You are mot!” 

Beles 
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“Tsay you are not! Oh,I know what you mean! 1 saw, and I 
understood! But what does the half wild talk or hint of a sick boy 
weigh? If he were not distraught—beside himself, I should hate 
Cousin Brook for that—but—” 

“‘Val, mark me. There is more trouble to come. I feel it, and— 
Val, listen. You heard my husband’s strange instructions: by them 


you are made your own mistress, you are free to go—to leave Beech- 


wood and all this black trouble. JZ have no right to keep you here! 
And you are too young to be mixed in all this horror. Think, Val, a 
whole household under suspicion, a detective, more than one perhaps, 
watching our every breath. That is what it will be! Don’t you see?” 

“TI see that you don’t want me! And I never dveamed—Brenda 
Deering, tell me, wy do you want to drive me away?” — 

** Drive you! Val, Iam thinking of you / I dare not think of my- 
self.” She turned away her face. 

Valentine stopped short, and, putting up her two little hands, forcibly 
turned the white pained face toward herself, then she dropped her 
hands, and, catching Brenda’s arm, drew it close within her own. 

“ Dear,” she said with tearful firmness, ‘‘ we must understand each 
other. And to begin, let me tell you that I would never forgive you 
for sending me away, if I thought you did not wav¢t me! And that I 
would not go even if yousaid go! This is not the time for azy one to 
leave Beechwood. And I hope you want me, and need me—a little. 
I want to help you—as much as | can—but even if I can’t help or 
comfort you, dear, I must and will stay.” 

“Oh, Val, Val!” Brenda caught her in her arms, and held her close. 
“You know how I need you. And since you wz// stay, lam glad! I 
can’t think how I could have borne to live here zow without you!” 
And for some moments the two walked on, silent, but feeling that, 
somehow, the barrier between them, which each felt, and neither 
could define, had been borne down by their mutual love, and trust, 
and sorrow. It was Valentine who broke the silence as they turned 
to go toward the house. 

“ Brenda—about Brook, do—do you think there is—danger—for his 
reason ?—his mind? He seems so strange, so different.” 

“His mind! How—do you know—” Brenda stopped short. She 
had supposed that no one, save herself and Bruce, knew the truth 
concerning Brook’s mother. 

“Yes. I know, and—we are going to confide in each other, are 
we not, Brenda ?—I’ll tell you how. Not long before Brook went away, 
you know he was—was—” 

‘Was very much in love with you,” interposed Brenda, gently. 
“Yes, we could all see that—and not Brook only—” 

“Hush! Well, Uncle Lys called me into the study one day, and 
talked to me very gently and kindly, as he always did. He—he 
wanted me to know the truth about Brook—and what might come 
upon him, perhaps, at some future time—to warn me, if need be.” 

meesce 

““And so I know. And I can’t help seeing how much Brook is 
affected by all this trouble. Oh, Brenda, he must have been a little 
wild, or he never—” 
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“* Hush, dear, and don’t be uneasy about Brook ; I have talked with 
Doctors Ware and Liscom, and they agree that this disturbance is 
only what might have been looked for from one of his temperament. 
They think he will soon be himself again.” 

“ How fortunate that Doctor Ware is here! And how relieved I feel 
concerning Brook. Poor boy! Brenda, what would you do if the— 
“worst should happen to him?” 

Brenda Deering looked down upon that lovely face upturned to hers 
with grave intentness. “Do not be anxious, dear; if that should 
happen, and we do not look for it, be sure that my dear husband’s only 
son should never be sent among strangers. I would keep him at 
Beechwood with nurses, if that would serve; or, if need be, with’ 
keepers,—and a straight-jacket.” 

“Oh!” shuddered Valentine, “ but that would be terrible !” 

“Yes,” replied Brenda Deering with bitter se ier 3) "if? that 
happens, it will indeed be the crowning horror, and I shall £xow that 
something has brought a curse upon Beechwood.” 

There was a little more talk about Valentine, her business and her 
plans. Brenda was generous, but Valentine, who was generous also, 
had the final word, and uttered it with force and spirit. 

“Tt’s of no use, dear ; ; I could not go anywhere, now, and be happy ; 
as for being gay or seeking my own pleasure, you must know I can’t 
do that! I’m better than nobody, and, so long as you need me, or- 
until the shadows are lifted, I shall ‘stay at Beechwood ! It is still my 
home, by 22s wish—for a year!” 

After this there were few reserves between them; only upon one 
topic the silence was almost absolute. Bruce Deering’s name was 
not spoken between them, save in passing mention, and his affairs and 
interests were, as much as possible, ignored, seemingly, by mutual consent. 

Bruce Deering did not appear at the breakfast table, but, while the 
others yet lingered in the morning-room,—silent, except for the de- 
sultory talk carried on with more effort than was manifest upon the 
surface between Doctor Ware and the aunt and uncle, who were the 
sole remaining guests, and who were about to leave Beechwood on the 
following day—Sarita opened the door, and Bruce entered. Hehad _ 
breakfasted with Brook, whom he reported as not quite strong enough ©» 
to come down, but feeling calm, and anxious to see Doctor Ware, who, _ 
he hoped, would pronounce him able to lay aside his‘invalid habits, 
and begin to do his part as son of the house. “These,” said Bruce, 
‘were his own words, which I repeat, that you, doctor, may know 
what is expected of you.” And then, as the doctor went his way, he 
turned to Brenda: 

“Tam going to town,” he said, “in an hour. May I have a word 
with you before I go?” 

She arose quickly. ‘At once,” she replied, “for I expect Mr. 
Baird soon, and also Mr. Redding in the course of the morning ;” and _ 
she led. him across the hall and into the darkened library, where she _ 
drew aside one of the heavy curtains, and, seating herself near the 
window, bade him take the place nearest her. 

“T am glad of this opportunity,” she said at once, “but I will hear 
you before I begin.” 
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“T think you know what it is that I wish to say. 1 want you to ex- 
press your wishes—your w2//—concerning myself. - Circumstances 

have so changed things that I can no longer consider my own feelings ; 
' indeed, I may say, these are changed in some ways since—since my 
uncle’s death.” 

‘*T know,” she sighed. 

“Thad said that I would not—coz/d not—come back to Beechwood, 
as to my home, until the cloud hanging over me was lifted—in some 
manner. Now—I have talked with the others, Baird, Redding, 
Ingram, the rest. I have listened to my uncle’s written request, and 
have been urged by Brook to come back, to remain here. I have set 
aside my own wishes, even my interests, as much as I can, and I now 
ask you what is your will? Will it suit you to have me come back? 
will it help or hinder ?—can I be of use, or shall I be one shadow the 
more, when shadows are already too many? Be quite frank, Mrs. 
Deering, as frank as you were once before. What is your will?” 

She had listened intently, and she now asked quietly,— 

“Am J to decide this?” 

pees: 

“Then I say, stay/ It was your uncle’s wish living, he asks it 
dead ; and for myself—Bruce, I will be frank. It will help me much 
to know that you are here—and that in my own house I have one 
friend—one who neither distrusts nor accuses—” He started, and she 
stopped suddenly. “ Bruce—do you—distrust—accuse ?” 

“7 / Great heavens, NO! How can you ask?” 

“* Because—you know—I may as well say it out: Brook has 
thrown down the gauntlet.” 

“ Brook is maddened with grief !” 

“T know! But the doubt was there before the madness. If he 
recovers, if he can take up the work actively, he w7ll be my enemy !” 

Bruce was silent. 

“You know it,” she added after a moment, and then she went on 
hurriedly, “ Bruce, I can be quite frank with you. I mustbe! I must 
talk tosomeone. The worst has not yet come—for me! I have ¢wo 
enemies.” 

ST word. 

‘Yes. That man Wiggins. Did you think we were rid of him? 
Even while my husband lay unburied in the house, that man has tried 
to approach me, has asked for an interview. It was a note this time, 
oh! vilely written and spelt. He says he can tell me something to 
my advantage, and that I refuse to hear it at my own risk.” 

“The brute! You must not let ¢#zs pass. But he can have no 
reference to— 

““To this Jast horror? No, it has something to do with the 
amethyst button, I daresay.” 

Bruce groaned and struck his hands together in impotent anger. 

*¢ But, worst of all,” she went on, ‘‘is the arrangement of the pro- 
perty. I can see how it must look to Brook ; he no doubt accuses me 
of unduly influencing my husband ; of unfairly getting all into my 
own hands, of undermining him in his absence ; you can see how he 
might construe it so?” 
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“ Not if he keeps his senses.” 

She turned away with a despairing gesture. 

“How will it end?” she cried. ‘‘It is enough to drive us a/7J mad! 
Bruce, your uncle trusted you a/ways. Do you know why he made 
that strange will?” 

“TI! Heavens! Brenda! No. I do not even guess,—but you— 
surely you understand it ?” 

She started back, and her face flushed and paled again. 

“T do not!” she answered, her tone grown suddenly cold. She 
took out her watch. “It is time for Mr. Baird—almost,” she said. 
“You will come back then prepared to take up your old quarters? 
And, Bruce,—try to understand Brook, and—don’t let—anything come 
between you two.” 

Their eyes met for a moment, then he moved toward the door. “I 
shall take possession of my old room at once,” he said, “and in truth, 
I suppose I shall come under surveillance with the other inmates of 
Beechwood. One question : Is—is Miss Rodney to remain ?” 

“Valentine is to remain. She has the—courage and—the will.” 

“The wish also?” 

“ Also the wish.” 

“T am glad—for your sake.” He put his hand upon the door. 

“One thing,” she said, coming a step after him. ‘‘I suppose we 
shall soon have a detective among us. [ don’t know how or when— 
yet, but it will be best that we do not seem to consult together, that we 
live as openly as possible ; and—I shall let myself be guided by him 
altogether—I shall be quite frank concerning myself; for you—” 

‘IT have nothing to conceal,” he declared with a haughty lift of the 
head. 


Mr. Baird came promptly and his stay was not long. 

Murtagh, he told her, held his decision in reserve until he could con- 
sult with herself. He must see her, alone, and without the knowledge 
of anyone at Beechwood. Could she leave the house quietly and be 
at the lower gate at eight o’clock? His carriage would be near and 
himself in waiting. 

But Brenda would make no unnecessary mysteries: “I might 
succeed in going and coming unaided,” she said firmly, ‘‘ but the 
chances would be against it. It is not unusual for me to walk in the 
grounds at evening, usually upon the terrace. I can trust Mrs. 
Merton ; she knows nothing about our need for a detective, and so can 
suspect nothing. I will tell her that I want to consult with you and 
with Mr. Redding, upon business matters of my own, and to do it 
privately. And she will see me to the gate, and have the door open- 
ing upon the terrace ready for me when I return. Will that serve?” 

“Tt would serve admirably,” he assured her, and went his way. 

When Doctor Ware entered Brook Deering’s presence he found him 
sitting at his open window, clothed and groomed with nicest care ; ap- 
parently quite calm, and seeming stronger than he had dared to hope 
or expect. 

They talked for a few moments as men will when they are strangers, 
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almost, and surrounded by the gloom of a house of mourning. Then 
Brook began. 

“Doctor, I am so, more than anxious to be well, to possess my 
usual strength, and the quietest of nerves, that I am, perhaps, growing 
womanish in my fancies. The fact is, I want to tell you about some 
queer symptoms which attended my sickness in New York, as well as 
that little attack upon the water,” he paused and seemed to be con- 
sidering his words ; “I have never thought myself a nervous fellow, 
and yet I don’t know how to account for oe symptom of each of these 
attacks, unless I do attribute them to nerves—or—worse.” 

“Worse!” 

“Doctor!” He drew his chair closer to that of his visitor, and 
lowered his tone, “I have reflected, and have determined to put my 
confidence in you rather than in Liscom. You are nearer the age 
when the sympathies would be most likely to interest themselves in 
my case, or any case, such as mine, and in truth, I find that I can 
more readily confide my mental anxieties to you, a stranger, than to 
Liscom, who knows me, as well as all others of whom I must speak. 
Shall I tell you of the ‘symptoms’ first, or of the causes to which I 
attribute the symptoms? Have you time to hear me a little 
longer?” 

“My time is quite at your disposal, Mr. Deering, but I will hear the 
symptoms first if you please, and then shall appreciate your confidence 
if you choose to bestow it upon me.” 

“Then I will say, briefly, that a short time before I left Paris to 
come home, I found myself ailing, and, being eager to set out on the 
appointed day, I rather unwillingly consulted a physician. He told 
me it sometimes happened that travellers abroad overdrew upon their 
strength, in sight-seeing, doing the continent, etc., and that I had, no 
doubt, brought myself into this class. He said that, while there was 
no organic illness, I was menaced by a light attack of ‘ nerves,’ which, 
if not relieved and the strain relaxed, might even become nervous 
prostration. I was ill a week. At the end of that time I set out 
eagerly for New York. On board ship I was again brought down, 
and the ship’s doctor agreed with the other that nervous prostration 
was ‘indicated.’ He seemed interested in my symptoms, and I saw 
that he was studying me closely. Finally he questioned me about my 
family, the health and temperament of my parents, and he asked if 
any of my ancestors had been ¢he victims of nervous disease in any form. 
When I told him that I thought 7o¢ he seemed surprised, and at part- 
ing he gave me some good advice, warning me among the rest to 
avoid all strong excitement when possible, assuring me that the 
quieter my life the better my health was sure to be. Well, this grew 
monotonous. I hadanother little breakdown in New York, and for the 
third time was a victim of ‘nerves,’ and received the same good ad- 
vice, more briefly given, to be sure, after the manner of the busy city 
physician, and with less display of personal interest. | Now, doctor, 
upon each of these three occasions I have been singularly nervous, 
unable, in fact, to control either tongue or temper ; excitable, and this, 
in me, is most unnatural; at the worst, experiencing sensations so 
singular that I have feared for myself. Doctor,—there were moments, 
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not long, and not frequent in hety , occurrence, when I felt my brain 
reeling, and I feared for my sanity.” 

He ceased speaking, and waited with his eyes fixed upon the other’s 
face. 

‘‘ There are two reasons,” began Ware, slowly, “‘ for attacks such as 
yours ; one is a disordered physique ; the other, mental strain, which 
may arise from over-study, too great | stress of thought in the student, 
or trouble, grief, anxiety, —suspense.” 

“Suspense!” The word broke from Brook Deering’s lips with 
sudden force, and his face dropped for a moment upon his hand. 
“ As if chat alone were not enough /” 

In the long silence following these strange words, Doctor Ware’ 
leaned forward and took the wrist of the other between his own calm 
strong fingers. Deering lifted his head; and, after a moment, the 
hand was gently released, and the doctor said: 

“If you wish to go on, if there is anything you wish me more 
thoroughly to understand, please let us have it over at once, and as 
briefly as you may—for your own sake. You.are holding yourself in 
with a strong hand now; you must relax the strain—soon.” : 

**Ah!” exclaimed his patient, ‘you do understand me! And, 
doctor, that is what I want! To be frank then, doctor, Iam ill! I 
have dzen ill from suspense for two years, and it is beginning to tell ! 
It’s the old story, andI don’t shine in it. I had but just returned from 
school when I met and, of course, became infatuated with a young 
lady, who was by years exactly my own age, and in experience was 
older than I by five. She was the daughter of a neighbour, one of my 
father’s friends, handsome, brilliant, and accomplished, a woman to 
win and hold a wiser anda better manthan I. Ofcourse I became her 
slave, and she at first, I think, looked upon me as a mere boy. Inact 
and deed for nearly two years I was her lover, though no words had 
passed between us, thanks to my father’s wise counsel. He had made 
me see that I was too young to be altogether bound. While he did 
not object to the young lady, he cou/d not; it was my youth which 
made him object. Well, I went away for a summer’s outing, and 
when I came home all became changed; I met my father’s ward, 
Valentine Rodney ; she was not a stranger to me, but I had seen her 
last as a child; she came back to us, her school days done, a charming 
young woman. Then began a struggle ; in honour I was bound to 
one with all my heart, and soul, and mind; I loved the other, but I 
was strong in those days, and no one, I am sure, guessed my secret ; I 
was hopeful too, and decided between my desire to confess my fickle- 
ness to the first love, and trust to her womanly kindness and - 
magnanimity, and the tempt: ation to drift for a little and trust to time. 
And then, as fate would have it, my fair neighbour and her father 
went to Europe; even yet I did not speak; I was satisfied with things 
as they were, and in my young egotism confident of ultimate success.” 

He uttered the last words with a touch of bitterness. The doctor 
smiled and asked kindly— 

“ Are you tired ?” . 

“No. I want to cutit. There came a day when fear fell upon me. 
I had not dreamed of a rival, when suddenly I discovered that another 
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man was biding his time like myself, and hoping to win her. It came 
about in this way: I was chatting with my father one evening over 
our after-dinner cigars, when the talk turned upon his ward, and he 
let drop a few words that struck me, little though he guessed it, like a 
blow. ‘Valentine,’ he said, ‘is a lovely girl, and I was beginning for 
the first time to feel the weight of the responsibility which comes when 
a young girl reaches the marriageable age, and is beautiful and rich. 
If you had not been so prompt in choosing for yourself, I might have 
been tempted to turn matchmaker, but it is all right, or will be, I 
think. Bruce, quiet, self-contained Bruce, has spoken to me, and I 
have given my consent gladly ; stipulating only that he wait until she 
has passed her nineteenth birthday, before he cuts short her free girl- 
hood. Meantime, he has a free field for his wooing, and I don’t 
think there are many girls who are heart free, and yet could withstand 
your cousin Bruce.’ How much more need I tell you? I resolved to 
go away, but at the last I weakened. I could not resist her constant 
nearness, and, after I had almost committed myself, I fled her 
presence, and went to Bruce. I told him everything, and the generous 
fellow met me half-way ; when I went abroad, there was an under- 
standing between us. During my absence he was not to commit him- 
self by word or deed, and when I returned, we were to make the 
chances even, and she was to choose between us. I went away ; but 
I could neither rest nor forget! I had never believed before in such 
love as I have felt, and still feel for that girl. Every hour I spent 
in a foreign land was flat and stale ; she was in my mind everywhere. 
As the last months of my probation were passing, I began to hear 
things that caused me to fear and chafe horribly : friends from home 
told me how often Bruce and Valentine were seen together, then came 
tales of other lovers ; and finally, there came in a letter some words 
that burned into my brain: ‘ /// know the signs, Miss Valentine R. is 
losing her heart to your handsome cousin. My handsome cousin! I 
had never thought of Bruce as handsomer than the average man, and 
this is what I did, fool that I was and am. _I took one of his pictures, 
recently made, and a very good one, and showed it to some young ladies 
whom I knewin Rome. There was but one voice. It was pronounced 
‘handsome,’ ‘ splendid,’ ‘a noble head,’ ‘a manly face,’ and so on, ad 
libitum. Then I met my old flame in Paris, and she told me that 
rumour had given them to each other. I resolved to come home then. 
A few weeks later we met again; I had not heard much from home 
for weeks ; some letters, it was thought, had been lost, or mis-sent, I 
moved about so restlessly, and she told me then that my father was ill, 
that he had given up his place down town. I knew if my father was 
ill enough to give up his business, that he must be ill indeed, and I 
grew still more anxious—that was about the time of my father’s first 
serious breakdown, and before I had decided to start, I received news 
from home direct: my father was better, but was going east soon to 
consult the physicians, and Valentine Rodney was going away also. 
The time of probation had not yet expired, and so I resolved to wait.” 

He stopped a moment and sighed long and heavily. 

“You can guess the rest,’ he concluded wearily; “I wrote her 
eagerly that I was coming home, changed my pians slightly, and 
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wrote azain,—I set out—arrived—what—do I find? After the shock 
of the wreck I am taken aside, as kindly as possible, and told that my 
cousin is accused of murder,—that my father is threatened with a 
serious illness,—and Valentine — the time of our probation, Bruce’s 
and mine, will soon expire, but, even before this last terrible calamity, 
I knew that I was in honour bound to silence. She met me with the 
sweetest shyness, and, for the few moments before I heard of Joe 
Matchin’s death, I was foolishly happy. And now—doctor, more 
than once since you saw me first, I have /os¢ myself utterly—not with 
the haze of fever, but an actual annihilation of self. I fear this strange 
relaxing of the mental faculties; I fear the strange thoughts and 
fancies that now and then, for only a moment, but a fearfud moment, 
catch and cling and clog about my brain. Tell me, what have I to 
fear, doctor? and what have I to hope?” 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
BRENDA AND MURTAGH MAKE TERMS. 


‘““THESE are* my terms, madam, the ody terms upon which I can 
enter upon this case.” 

“ But—are they not unusual?” 

“Perhaps ; and I think the case, in some respects, may prove un- 
usual. Candidly, Mrs. Deering, I believe you will find in the end 
that this plan will have spared you much. In short, it’s the on/y way, 
I can accept no other.” 

Detective Murtagh and Brenda Deering were sitting in Mr. Baird’s 
study face to face, with a small table containing writing materials and 
some books between them; and Mr. Baird, a little aloof and in the 
background, a witness and listener, at the request of both. Brenda 
had formally preferred her request, and Murtagh had been making 
known his “terms” at some length. They had been, as she has said, 
somewhat unusual, and not at all to her liking. And now—as she 
hesitates, reluctant to accept them, yet growing more and more anxious 
to secure his aid, and confident of his ability, she turns to Mr. Baird. 

“Tell me,” she appeals to him; ‘will this really be best? Do 
you advise me to fold my hands and close my eyes, and let this man 
come into my house and take control? Would you do likewise in my 
position ?” 

> Candidly, Mrs. Deering, I see no better way; no way so good, in 
fact. In your position I would accept Mr. Murtagh’s terms.’ 

Again she was silent for long moments, with her eyes bent upon the 
floor. Then she lifted her head with a quick, almost haughty move- 
ment. 

“T accept,” she said firmly ; ‘and I have just thought of a strong 
reason why I should.” 

“Then,” said the detective, “that we may quite understand each 
other, may we hear this reason ?” 
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“Tt has just occurred to me,” she replied in the same firm, half- 
haughty manner, “that, as one of the inmates of Beechwood, who 
are to come under your eye, sir, I am, of course, open to suspicion, 
like the others, and, until you have decided upon my guilt or inno- 
cence, you cannot confer with me upon the subject of your work. If, 
as has been intimated, I am hiding a guilty knowledge, you must not 
put me on my guard by informing me of your progress.” 

An odd smile lurked behind the false moustache that adorned 
Murtagh’s shrewd face, as he replied : 

“Tf you ave ‘hiding a guilty knowledge, Mrs. Deering, you are doing 
it faultlessly ; and now, if you please, we will arrange our plans, so far 
as we can at present; I shall prefer that we do not need to holda 
second meeting, not for some days at least. You are sure that you 
understand all clearly >—That I am to manage your case exclusively ; 
that I am to enter your house in some capacity, and am to carry on 
my work independently, only conferring with you when I wish your 
co-operation ; and that, in the meantime, I am to employ such assist- 
ants as I may think fit, and am to work out the case unquestioned 
until such time as I find it wise, or needful, to make known anything 
that I may discover ; and that you will not require a report from me 
until I szcceed, or am convinced that I cannot succeed? You agree, in 
the presence of Mr. Baird, to all this ?” 

“‘T agree to all,” she replied firmly, “asking, only, if there shall be 
a limit as to time?” 

“If the person who poisoned your husband zs under your roof, Mrs. 
Deering, I promise to discover it before a month passes; perhaps zo¢ 
with all the voof we shall need before I can denounce, or declare the 
truth ; but, if I have not fixed my suspicion upon someone by that 
time, I shall remove my seat of operations, and search for my quarry 
outside of your house. And now, let me consider, upon my part, what 
I can do to relieve you of suspense. First, I will work in a manner 
as little disturbing to you as possible ; I will devote my every energy 
to your case, and I will, when I have fixed upon a subject for suspicion, 
let you know that I have made such a beginning; for it is, as you 
must know, one thing to suspect, to gather, and hold, clues, and quite 
another, and more difficult, to acquire fvoof strong enough to stand in 
a court of law. So I will not zame the suspected person—unless—” 

“Unless—” she broke in quickly—“ unless that suspected person 
should be myself!” 

Ferriss Murtagh leaned across the little table, and looked straight 
into her eyes. 

“Mrs. Deering,” he said, slowly and with quiet dignity, “when I 
discover, or believe, you to be worthy of suspicion, I will ‘ell you so, 
and withdraw from the case! Even a detective can be a gentleman, 
and—he does zo¢ hunt down his employer.” 

A hot flush swept her face, but she met his gaze resolutely. “ Par- 
don me,” she said simply, ‘I did not realise how you zst¢ take that 
speech. When you ¢e// me that I am guilty, you will doubtless have 
found your proof. In the meantime, how do you intend to enter my 
house, to become one of the household, and not be known or sus- 
pected ?” 

fo) 
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“T will tell you—but, first, how many of your household know the 
truth ?” 

“Four, including myself.” 

“Very well; in, say two days, Mr. Baird here will make it known 
to these, yourself included, that a detective is in Beechwood, and look- 
ing into the case. In due time it may be well to have some person, 
say an agent, a tramp, or some stranger of inquiring mind appear and 
become more or less conspicuous: a dummy detective, i in fact ; it is 
sometimes necessary and helpful to set up a ‘pigeon,’ a sham detec- 
tive whose movements may be as mysterious as we please, and who 
can be watched ad /zbitum while the dona-fide detective works on un- 
discovered. You comprehend?” 

pa aitest: 

“]T think, too, that I may have to ask you to make some change in, 
or to enlarge, your family; carefully, of course, and with reasons for 
such changes which must be patent to all.” 

“It shall be done, when I am shown the way.” 

“Thanks. And now, for myself, Mrs. Deering, do you happen to 
have any relative, distant and not likely to appear in Pomfret for a 
time, an uncle in South America or out West, or a second cousin, 
elderly and socially inclined? I must become a member of your house- 
hold, in some sort, and the character of a relative would afford me 
excellent opportunities.” 

_ “T see,” she said musingly, and then after a brief consideration she 
looked across at Mr. Baird, caught his eye, and they spoke ee 

“‘Uncle Nat?” she said to him. 

“* Your Uncle Nat!” said he. 

Murtagh smiled. “It sounds promising,” he said. ‘“ May 1 ask 
who Uncle Nat is?” 

There was a faint smile upon Brenda’s face as she replied, “* Uncle 
Nat, or Nathan R, Holly, is an uncle of my mother’s, and he must be 
now about sixty-six years old; yes, quite that, for he was sixteen years 
older than she, and she would be fifty if she were living now. My 
mother was an orphan at ten years of age; and she lived with the 
Hollys, her mother’s family, until one of the aunts married, against 
the wishes of her people. Mother was then fourteen, and she elected 
to cast in her lot with this aunt. She never went back to the Hollys, 
and I have never seen any of the family except this aunt, and Uncle 
Nat. He is unmarried, and considered eccentric.” 

“Good!” broke in the detective. “Has he ever visited Beech- 
wood?” 

S Once? 

‘*Oh ! then he would be remembered by some of your household ?” 

“T think not. His stay was so short, only for a day. He was 
hardly seen by the servants, except for the maid who served at dinner, 
and she is not here now, and by Mrs. Merton, who can’t see half across 
the room without spectacles, and who only had glimpses of him at 
best. He came in Mr. Deering’s waggon from the station, and went 
in the same manner ; as for the young men and Miss Rodney, they 
were away, all of them—at school.” 

“* How long since that visit ?” 
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“Tt was the summer of my marriage—five years ago almost.” 

“ Does he correspond with you?” 

“ He writes to everyone of his relatives twice a year a letter of half- 
a-dozen lines, and always the same, informing us that he ‘ yet lives,’ of 
the state of his health, present and past, that he is still a ‘sensible 
single man,’.and lastly, his address for the time.” 

‘* Will you describe him?” 

“Not far from your height, with a slight stoop and a decided limp 
of the right leg, hair grey, very thick and worn longer than common, 
whiskers at side of face, also bushy grey and short, big moustache. 
Wears glasses, and was always rolling and smoking very mild cigar- 
ettes ; a great talker, and given to asking questions—rather prying in 
fact; fond of arguing, and of giving advice; quite wealthy, but very 
stingy and addicted to the wearing of shabby clothing.” 

“Capital!” cried the detective, “it coudd not be better! And he is 
now—” 

“In California when last heard from.” 

“One thing more, Mrs. Deering. I want, right away, a plan of 
your house, with the names of the occupants written in each bedroom 
space. Let it be upon a large sheet of bristol, and do not omit @ szugde 
detail, Indicate with especial clearness all connecting doors and 
passages above stairs ; can you do this?” 

“‘T think so. I can draw a little, and have drawn a plan now and 
then.” 

“Mrs. Deering,” broke in the banker, “is very skilful with pen, 
pencil, or colours, and has a nice taste for architecture. The newer, 
and, I may say, the better, part of Beechwood, as it now stands, was 
planned by her.” 

“That is good! I feel encouraged; with such a start as this, and 
with such a 7é/e to play, I can ask for nothing more for myself. Now, 
Mrs. Deering, if I should ask you to dismiss one of your maids, what 
one would you choose to dispense with? Mind I do not wish you to 
make such a change zow, but I may require it later, and—it will help 
me to know beforehand what servant we shall have to replace.” 

‘“*J understand,” she answered quietly ; “you wish to put a woman 
of your own choosing in the vacant place. My servants are all good, 
all faithful, or so I believe, and if possible, I will ask you to choose for 
yourself the place you may wish made vacant.” 

Again a look of satisfaction crossed the face of the detective. For 
some reasons her answers pleased him, but he only said, ‘‘In that case 
we will let ‘Uncle Nat Holly’ choose when the time comes. And 
by the way, Mr. Holly is too far off; we must transfer him to, let us 
say, Boston ; will that do?” 

“Tt was his native place,” replied Brenda. 

“Very good! Then, Mrs. Deering, you may look to hear from 
your Uncle Holly within a day or two, and to see him a little later.” 

And so, after a few more words of instruction and precaution, they 
separated, and Brenda Deering, sleeplessly pacing her room late that 
night, faced the fact that, alone, and unaided, she must play a hard 
part, must open her doors to this strange peremptory man, and let in, 
not himself alone, but such others as he might choose, to supplant her 
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faithful people. And not even Bruce and Brook Deering, nor yet her 
best friend, Valentine, might know the truth concerning this man whom 
she had put into power, and whom she had promised to obey blindly. 

“Tt must all be borne!” she murmured, standing at her window, and 
looking out, through the midnight starshine, to the woods beyond, 
where a long train was wending its way with rumble and roar, and 
occasional flashings from its lamps, as it wound about the long curves 
where the train had been wrecked less than a month ago. Looking 
back to that time it seemed, to her, far in the past. ‘ And I believed, 
that night, that I was bearing much !—that my position was a hard 
one,” she thought. ‘‘How could I guess,—but it has reached the 
worst zow. And somehow, from somewhere, I must find strength to 
bear it!” Suddenly she sprang away from the window and drew the 
curtain close. Her eyes were wide and startled, and her hand shook as 
it grasped the heavy drapery. ‘“‘ What was ¢hat?” She crossed the 
room swiftly, turned out the light and went cautiously back to the open 
window, avoiding the slightest sound, and dropping upon her knees 
she drew the curtain a little way apart and looked cautiously out. 
She had seen, she was suve, she had seen a figure come out from the 
shadow of a clump of shrubbery, stand for a moment there, and 
suddenly draw back again with the effect of vanishing, being swallowed 
up by the great dark mass at its back. 

She waited, it seemed to her many long minutes, her hand clutch- 
ing the curtain, her breath coming quickly. Her window faced the 
south, and commanded a view of the rear half of the great lawn and 
rose garden on that side, but the front of the lawn and the south gate 
were shut from her gaze by the jutting south-west wing, in which were 
situated the rooms of the two young men, and some great chambers. 
Below her stretched a broad balcony, covering a part of the conser- 
vatory, and at one side sheltering the entrance which communicated 
most directly with the library. While she looked eagerly, with a 
strange agitation and impatience, she kept her place, and, to her 
strained gaze, it seemed that the mass of bushes rustled now and then, 
and quivered, as if agitated by some unquiet presence among its 
slender bending branches, and inwardly she was saying over and 
over, “ Who can it be?” Nota burglar. She never thought that 
possible; she would not have spent a short ten seconds watching the 
movements of a possible burglar with the anxiety and suspense with 
which she watched the place where the shadowy form had vanished. 

- Her house was burglar proof, if the best of modern appliances could 
make it so. And she would have turned the espionage of a burglar 
over to a servant without an instant’s loss of time. But ‘Ais! “Who 
is it?” She almost hears the question repeat itselfin the air abou 
her, so intently, so earnestly does she propound it to herself, and then 
herself makes answer—“‘ It was a woman !” 

Yes, that is why she looks, and waits, and wonders fearfully. The 
figure seen for a moment, and through the gloom that she can but 
just penetrate, is the draped figure of a woman. 

And now, when some long minutes have actually passed, hours she 
almost thinks them, something causes her to start, and almost to cry 
out; she has never once taken her eyes from that clump of bushes 
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near the corner of the wing, and she has not seen the figure which 
glides silently forward, from beneath her very window, it would seem, 
until it has crossed half the space visible to her between the balcony 
beneath and the bushes, which are surely rustling now. Yes! and the 
draped figure emerges again! ‘The two figures meet, seem to blend 
for a moment as one, and then both vanish again behind the shelter- 
ing bushes. 

A long time she sits watching, wondering, dazed. The figures do 
not reappear, though an hour passes, and she sits and waits, and 
thinks strange thoughts, makes wild guesses. 

Finally she gets up, lets the curtain fall and relights her lamp, 
which burns on brightly until day dawns golden and fair, and the 
troubled mistress of Beechwood sinks to sleep just as the sun peeps 
out, and the young birds begin to twitter in their nests not far from 
her now darkened window. 

And her last waking thought was this: “I shall not TRY to un- 
ravel it! I will tell it to that man at the first possible moment! 
That and all the rest. \ will not bear it alone another day !” 

Morning and second thought found her in the same mind, and in 
spite of the fact that they had decided not to meet again until “Uncle 
Nat” should appear at Beechwood, Brenda rang at the door of the 
bankers house before the luncheon hour, and, after some waiting, 
was once more admitted to the presence of Detective Murtagh, who 
was snugly quartered in an upstair room, secluded but cosy, where 
she found him writing busily, but ready to listen to the long story, 
which was not in some of its details so new to him as one might sup- 
pose from his manner of hearing it. 

** Mrs. Deering,” he said, when she had told him the story of the 
previous night, and followed it up with still other revelations, “you 
would have blocked our wheels, and, perhaps, hindered our progress 
more than a little, if you had kept this back ; and you have told me, 
to-day, that which may prove of more use, of more value, to me, than 
all that has gone before! And now, let me beg of you, if there is any- 
thing else, azything, however remote, that concerns any of these in- 
terested parties, anything unusual, or that seems to you in the least 
degree peculiar, do not keep it from me. The slightest hint of all may 
contain the key of the whole business. Is there anything more?” 

He was standing before her, alert and earnest, and his eyes searched 
her face. 

“There zs something more !” he said, when he had waited a long 
moment for her to speak. ‘‘ Remember, please, our plan is the chain 
—one missing link, and the rest breaks and fails us.” 

She got up quickly, and threw back her head, “‘ There is ove thing,” 
she began, “which, in the strangeness and excitement of yesterday, I did 
not remember until later, and then I thought it would not be essential, 
would have no bearing upon the case. I will let you hear it, now, and 
when you have heard it, you will have all, absolutely a//, that I can tell 
you.” 

And standing erect before him she related the story of the document 
placed in her “hands by her husband weeks before his death, and 
missing on the day of his burial. 
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“ And you thought ¢/zs non-essential ?—of no bearing upon the case? 
Mrs. Deering, you have barely escaped a serious error! You have 
just now enabled me, for ce first time, to put my hand upon something 
tangible! Do me another favour.” 

‘Name it then.” 

“*Go home, and, as calmly as you can, think over this.interview,— 
the one during which that paper was put into your hand. Try to recall 
every word, everyone, and, if you can write them down, so much the 
better. Omit no word that zz amy way concerned that paper :,can you 
do this ?” 

“T will do it,” she said firmly, ‘‘ I have no other wish than to help 
you in any way.” 

“You are helping me, such ; first, with the plan of the house, next, 
with this memoranda of your interview, and, last, with another piece of 
writing, which I shall find most useful for reference. Will you write me 
out, as clearly and as fully as you can, a description of your servants, 
their names, where they have lived, anything you may know of their 
parents, or relatives of any sort ; a//that you know of their lives before 
they came to you, and especially, of their misdeeds, faults, habits, good 
or bad, and any quarrels or enmities that may existamongthem. This 
may seem strange to you, and, if we could meet, and talk freely, and 
at all times, it would not be needful; but ‘Uncle Holly’ must be 
above suspicion as much as Ceesar’s wife. It will be a dull labour, 

erhaps a tedious one.” 

“Tt will help me over a few of the hours which are all tedious, those 
spent in effortless thinking doubly so. You shall have the plan of the 
house to-night, through the hands of Mr. Redding, who comes to 
advise with my Cousin Valentine concerning her business interests, 
and the others as soon as possible. I can add to my knowledge con- 
cerning the servants by a few judicious questions and a little delay.” 

“Take your own way and time,” he said. And then, as she was 
about to go—“* Mrs, Deering,” he added, earnestly, “I am going to 
ask you to let this burden that you are trying to bear almost alone, slip, 
as much as can be, from your shoulders, and to try and feel, through 
the days of suspense that are before you, a little faith in se, in my good 
intentions, my zeal in your service, and in the hope I now have, that 
the mysteries shall be cleared up and the truth be known at last. Trust 
me, and be patient. Somewhere there is a solution for every problem, 
an answer for every riddle.” 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
A LUMP OF WAX. 


ON the afternoon of the same day, and while Brenda Deering was 
making the first outlines of her plan of Beechwood, Tom Wells, 
sauntering along the side street which bounded the Baird stables, was 
not a little surprised to see the rear door of the carriage-house open, 
and the face of “ Baird’s new man” look out and smile a welcome, 
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while the lips hailed a hearty “ Hallo, Wells, come aboard, can’t 
you?’ 

Accepting this free and easy invitation with pleased alacrity, Wells 
soon found himself following the detective, who was making his way 
upstairs, to the snug room which was as much at his disposal as ever. 

“’m glad you happened along, Wells,” Murtagh said, as he closed 
the door and turned the key with a quick snap; “I was just about to 
sally out and look around a bit ; been doing a little horse trading for 
the boss, and come around to give him some points on the business, 
see?” And he laughed easily as he tossed some flotsam from the 
nearest chair to the floor. ‘‘Take that seat and be comfortable: I 
want to know how all is going in Pomfret. No more murders, I 
suppose ?” 

“No.” Wells shook his head glumly. ‘‘ But a mighty unfortunate 
death, all the same: Judge Deerin’, Mr. Baird’s pardner,—but of 
course you know all about it ?” 

Murtagh was wrestling with the knotted ribbon of a small cigar 
box, and he worked at it briskly, while he said, quite ignoring this 
last supposition, 

“«Tve only just come, you know, and have not seen much of Baird.” 
He turned, with the open box in his hand, to feel along a shelf for 
matches, and then proffered the box. ‘‘ Have one, Wells, and light 
up, it’s more social. And so—the great man of Pomfret is dead. Was 
it sudden ?” 

To make a confidant of Wells was no part of Murtagh’s plan, but 
he meant to learn as much as he might concerning Lysander Deering 
from every source. He had talked much with Mr. Baird, who could 
only speak of his murdered friend in words of unqualified praise, and 
he wanted to get a different point of view, such a point of view as a 
man like Wells would be likely to adopt in drawing a mental photo- 
graph of a man like Lysander Deering. 

“Well! it was sudden; and it wasn’t. He'd been ailin’, ye see, but 
nobody thought the danger was so closte. Tve heard’t his widder 
takes it cool as a cucumber; and’t his boy, young feller'd, jest got 
home from the old country, is nearly broke to pieces.” 

“So?” Murtagh seemed to meditate. ‘I wonder now if his 
death will affect the Matchin affair in any way?” 

Wells grinned. “ Well, if you can’t tell that, I can’t,” he said. 

This was Murtagh’s opportunity, and he followed it up; but from 
privileged friend and humble admirer the tale was much the same. 
They talked of Lysander Deering for a long hour, and the detective 
led his witness very cleverly through a maze of information dating far 
back and covering much of the history which, even when well guarded, 
is sure to “leak out” when the subject is well known, well loved, or 
well hated, and the town, like Pomfret, is too small to have passed 
that stage where our neighbours’ affairs and our own are almost 
identical. Wells was a natural news-gatherer, and, when he chose, 
an interesting, unprejudiced, and lucid gossip. But when he had ex- 
patiated long upon the career of Mr. Deering, since the institution of 
the Pomfret Bank and up to the present time ; when Murtagh had heard 
much of his charity, his public spiritedness, his popularity, his business 
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ability and noble-mindedness, the detective was forced to interject a 
question. 

“Wells, do you mean to tell me that the man mever made an enemy, 
to your knowledge? Why, it’s beyond belief! And he a business 
man, and rich ]” 

“Well zow!” Wells opened his eyes very wide, and paused to 
think. “I believe now’t you bring it up to me, as ’twere, that there 
was a little talk once, quite a while ago, about some sort of coolness 
between Mr. Deerin’ and Square Wardell ’bout some little matter of 
business. I never heard the rights of it; but Square Wardell was a 
closte man in deal, an’ nobody doubted but that Deerin’ had refused 
to help him pinch mor’n his share out of somethin’ or somebody. 
Anyhow, they wasn’t friendly no more like they was at first. Never 
was agin, I guess. Wardell died a couple of years afterwards. But 
the young folks never took part in the fallin’ out; ¢#ey peared to be 
pretty good friends all round.” 

“ Naturally,” assented the detective, and then he changed the sub- 
ject. ‘What is gossip saying now about the Matchin affair, Wells? 
Does the interest continue ?” 

“You can trust Carton for ‘hat, every few days he sets some little 
story afloat, and the gulls fasten on to it tooth and nail. He don’t 
mean to let folks git worryin’ and wonderin’ why somethin’ ain’t done, 
He’s all’ys findin’ a new clue or bein’ mysterious over some ’nonymous 
letter. He’s been away from here twice to look at some tramp or 
suspect that was s’posed to a hailed from Pomfret some time or other. 
Once he heard of a woman over on the branch road that had talked to 
a stranger, a sort of genteel tramp, the night of the murder, and he 
went right off to see her.” He paused a moment, glanced up at 
the other, as if to gauge his interest, and then added with a queer in- 
tonation : ‘‘ e wa’n’t the only one.” 

“Ah!” Murtagh saw his cue. ‘‘ Who were the others, Wells? 
Yourself for one, I daresay ?” 

“‘ Yes, me—and Jonas Wiggins.” 

* Together ?” 

Weils grinned. ‘Great minds flow in the same channels, ye know.” 

“Tell me about it, Wells.” 

“Ye see the woman, when she first heard of the murder, and for 
some time after, didn’t know the date of it. Heard it wrong I s’pose. 
But one day she heard when it happened, and then she remembered 
how a young man had stopped to her house, and asked for some bread 
and milk. He said he was going to Rossdale, she said—you know 
that’s only four miles from this; an’ from the pint where this woman 


lives he would. a had to cross the main road to Pomfret within half 


a mile from the town line—” 

“One moment, Wells, when did this come out ?—the woman’s story ?” 

“* Less than a week after you left, sir.” 

elisée) exGoson.) 

‘* Well—I guess I was about the first one to hear it. ’Twas told at 
the blacksmith’s place down near the creek, by one of the woman’s 
neighbours, and one of the men standin by says, right out, ‘ That’s 
news to carry to Sheriff Carton, an’ /’m goin’ to see him.’” 
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“And—he went?” 

“Yes. He went. Fact is we both left the forge ’bout the same 
time. I’m pretty brisk on the walk, and 7 got home in jest ten minits. 
I had shot a couple of birds that mornin’ calculatin’ to have ’em for 
dinner ; but I jest took’em an’ stuck ’em into my game bag, shouldered 
my gun an’ set off. I knew the man that told the yarn to the forge, 
an’ where he lived, an’ he had spoke the widder’s name, so I jest cut 
acrost a lot of fields—twas a good seven miles by the road—an’ I found 
the widder’s place easy enough. Ye see I had calculated that Carton 
—if he come at all, an’ I reckoned he would—would not start for a 
seven mile trip until after dinner. An’ I was right. I found the 
widder alone, come up with my best bow, asked for a drink of water, 
and made hera present of my two birds. She was mightily pleased, an’ 
I got to talkin’ with her real easy. Well, I guess you don’t want to 
hear all we both said, though,” with a broad smile, “‘ ’twas considerable 
interestin’. ’ITwas most noon, an’ I hung on till she said that she 
wasn’t gittin’ no dinner, bein’ alone jest then, her children off to school, 
an’ her hired man a changin’ work with a neighbour ; but wouldn’t I 
like a drink of milk, ora piece of apple pie? Now, sir, I /¢e apple pie, 
but I didn’t yield to no such temptation. I jest thanked her kindly, 
and told her that fze didn’t agree with me much, but, if she didn’t 
mind the trouble, I'd be awfully obleeged for some dread and milk. 
Of course I got it, an’ eatin’ it in her kitchen give me the chance to 
draw her out about tramps an’ the like, and pretty soon I had the 
whole story, about the last man that she had given bread and milk to, 
and how she feared that maybe she had helped a burglar, or worse, 
for it was that very night that Joe Matchin had been killed in the 
Pomfret Bank.” 

“Did she describe him?” 

“As well as she could ; he was young, she was sure, he was lame, 
and he wore glasses. His hair was light, and he wore light whiskers 
that almost covered his face. When I pressed her to know if there 
was anything about him that she remembered farticular, she said, 
after some thinkin’, that his voice was very soft and pleasant, and kind 
of slow spoken, and she believed she’d know it again anywhere.” 

“Ah!” ejaculated the detective, then checked himself to let the 
narrator complete his story. 

“By that time we had got quite sociable like, and I jest give her a 
little friendly advice. I told her that, like’s not, if the sheriff found 
out that she’d had such a visitor he’d be a comin’ to see her, and it 
might make her a lot of trouble if they caught the feller, and she went 
and testified agin him, and then it turned out, as it #zgh/, that he wa’n’t 
the man, she’d jest make an enemy; and that these tramps was all 
kind a clanned together, and it mzgh¢ git her into trouble. I advised 
her, strong, not to recollect too much about the feller if anyone come 
pryin’, ‘ because,’ says I, ‘ you’re alone woman, an’ it stan’s youin hand 
not to make yourself no more enemies than you can help.’ Well, she 
took the bait. Jone Wiggins was there closte after me, but he didn’t 
learn much, and then, after dinner, Carton arrived. He must a pumped 
pretty hard, for she told me afterward that he hung on so long’t she had 
to tell him something, so she jest told him that the feller was a big 
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black-eyed feller, with freckles on his face, and I s’pose Carton’s look- 
ing for them black eyes and freckles yet.” 

“JT hope you didn’t scare the woman too badly, Wells; we mighi 
want to use her, you know.” 

““Oh! I’m keepin’ up the acquaintance,” smiled Wells ; “she won’t 
go back on me /” 

“Good! We may never find the young man with the limp and the 
soft voice, and he may not be our man; but the spectacles and the 
whiskers do look like a disguise—and now, about Wiggins ?” 

“Well, I don’t know what #e expects to gain by it, but Wiggins is 
neglectin’ his favourite grog-shops a good deal, and is dividin’ his time 
*twixt Carton’s headquarters and spyin’ about the Beechwood premises. 
He’s tryin’ to scrape acquaintance with some of the servants, and he 
looks pretty sharp after Bruce Deerin’s goin’s and comin’s, too.” 

“He does! Well, Wells, I’m going to ask you to try a little of that 
game. If I could keep up this character a week or two longer, I would 
do the work myself, or at least start it for you; as it is, I want you to 
strike up a better acquaintance with some of the Wardell ser- 
vants.’ 

“ The—Wardells !” Wells looked his surprise. 

“Exactly—the Wardell servants. I can’t go into details now, Wells, 
and I know you won’t ask it, but you’ve offered your service to me—” 

“To assist in the Matchin case,— yes, sir,” broke in Wells 
suggestively. 

The detective smiled. “Just so, Wells,” he said amiably ; “and 1 
want you to take notice that I never have, and never shall ask, you to 
go outside of that case, without making all plain to you. It’s the 
Matchin case that’s at the bottom of all this. That case has been 
dragging on for weeks, with very little to show for the time that’s 
passed. Up to this time, in one way and another, I’ve been hampered, 
and forced to move carefully, and sometimes to stand still ; but Pve 
got things fixed zow to suit me; and I’m going to start in fresh ! 
~ The fact is, I’ve had, all along, a theory that I didn’t dave venture to 
propound to azyone until I had got my hand upon something tangible. 
It’s a queer theory, but it hangs together; that is, it will if I can 
prove my first premises ; and, if we ever work it out, it will amaze 
some of the knowing people who have ‘known all along’ who killed 
Matchin, and who are only waiting to cry, ‘I told you so!’ at the 
finish. That’s all I can tell you yet, Wells ; and now, do you help me 
as aforesaid? or do I go it alone?” 

“Oh, I’m with you all right! Only, I can’t see how the Wardell—” 

“Look here, Wells ; do you remember what you told the coroner 
at the inquest?” 

“ About—” 


a i td, 


“ About your meeting Miss Wardell, or seeing her, in the grounds—?” _ 


** Certain.” 

“She was listening to the disturbance, and stood near a small 
arbour, which, of course, was very dark?” 

“cc Yes.” 

“And she spoke as if to a servant, who, you said, or intimated, was 
behind her in the arbour?” 
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“ That’s so!” 

‘Did you see the servant ?” 

“’Course not!” 

“ Hear him—or her?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Then you don’t £vow that anyone was there?” 

“Good lord, man! What are you driving at?” 

“JT want you, if possible, to learn wha¢servant was in the arbour just 
back of Miss Wardell.” 

“Ceesar 1” ejaculated Wells, “V’ll be—’ He checked himself sud- 
denly. ‘‘I guess youll think ’'m more of an old woman than a 
detective,” he finished with a sudden drop of his voice; “I'll do my 
dest, captain, and begin right off. Anything else?” 

“Yes. I don’t expect to be here often, or for long; I’m sup- 
posed to be, just now, out on Mr. Baird’s stock farm, and that, of 
course, will account for my occasional appearance in Pomfret in my 
present character. To-morrow morning, early, I leave, and I may 
not see you again for days, possibly weeks ; meantime, anything you 
may find out you can safely put in writing, to be destroyed as soon as 
read, and place the paper in care of Mr. Baird, who is all the time in 
communication with me, or will be soon. One thing more. I want 
you to come here to-night at early dark, but not until dark, and we 
will take a little walk together. That’s all, Wells! And now I must 
show myself about town for a bit.” He turned toward the door, but 
Wells put out a detaining hand. 

* One minit,” the latter said, with something almost of dignity in his 
manner. ‘‘’Twon’t be no hard task to find out what you want to know, 
I recken, and lest you should think I’ve been too uncommon smart, I 
may as well tell ye that the man that takes care of the Wardell gardens 
and grounds, and is sort of head man about the place, is an acquaint- 
ance of mine, and has been for years. We often smoke a pipe, and 
have a talk together, when he is off duty an’ about town. So I guess 
Ill be able to find out somethin’ before very long, maybe before to- 
night.” 

“So much the better,” replied the detective, and the two men 

promptly separated. 

“Well,” began Wells when they came together that evening, once 

more in the ‘‘den” above the carriage house, where they tarried, to 
come to a better understanding before setting out in company, whither, 
Tom Wells had not the faintest idea,—“ Well, captain, it pears I 
counted my chickens afore they hatched—sort of. I’ve seen my man.” 

om. Already?” 
_ Yes, met him slap, idle and with plenty of time for a chat.” 
me Well?” 
_ “Well, I thought I managed the thing prime, but when I sprung my 
question, kind a offhand, as I thought would be best with him, he 
jest played bluff out and out !” 

“ Explain, Wells.” 

“Well, he didn’t deny £nowzng, nor he didn’t take no offence. He 
jest refused to answer!” 


: 
. 
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“* Refused ! ” 

“Exactly ! flat and square!” 

“But Zow, man? Tell me what he said?” 

“That’s jest the queerest part of it. Mind ye, we’re good friends 
—friends from ’way back, him and me; and I put my question 
plum, jest as if ’twas my curiosity. ‘ Hank,’ says I—we had got on 
to the Matchin case you know, to sort of lead up to it—‘ Hank,’ I says, 
“ye know I saw Miss Wardell that night, and I thought ’twas sort of 


queer you didn’t show yourself, ’stead of standin’ back in that dark — 


arbour, or, wasm’¢ it you ’twas with her?’ Well, sir, Hank looked up 
at me kind o’ curious and he says, ‘ Wells,’ he says, ‘I don’t want to 
’pear blunt nor short with ye ; but—I cam’¢ answer ye that.’ ‘ Answer 
what?’ says I, kind of surprised like. ‘Whether I was in that arbour 
or wasn’t,’ he says, and then I let on to be sort of miffed, and he sort 
of come down, and says he, ‘ We’re good friends, Tom, and I’ll tell ye 


jest how it zs. Se asked me, and, I guess, all the rest, mot to amswer © 


any questions about that night. And J promised’ Then I see my 
cue, and I says, ‘ Well, ’tain’t surprisin’, I s’pose she didn’t want to run 
no risk of bein’ called on to come into court, maybe, jest ’cause she 
happened to come out in her own yard, with one of her own folks ; 
*twa’n’t as if she had anything really to tell ;? and Hank tumbled right 
into the trap. ‘ That’s jest what she sad, says he.” 

“*Good!” Murtagh struck a hand upon his thigh to emphasise the 
exclamation. “Good! Wells, you couldn't have done better !” 

“Couldn’t, hey!” -Wells stared in surprise. ‘‘ Well, that beats 
me!” apostrophising all space about him. “Asks me to find out a 
thing, and when I fail flat, he hollers good !” 

“But you have woz failed, man! You’ve succeeded! You've put the 
first link into my hand! But there, I can’t explain—come along, man, 
I want to go over the ‘scene of the tragedy,’ as they say in the news- 
papers, and then I want you to show me the route you took, the place 
where you stood when you talked with Miss Wardell, and some other 
little landmarks.” 

They did not tarry long about the bank building, but, starting from 
the front, as Wells had done on the night of the murder, they 
approached the Wardell mansion. The front of the house was 
brightly lighted, but in the library all was darkness, and the grounds 
upon the south side of the house were black with shadows in spite of 
the moon, visible but obscure. 

“Can you see the arbour?” whispered Wells. 

“Of course. Now, Wells, let’s go back to the bank; you say there 
was no moon that night ?” 

“* Not a moon.” 

“ And but faint starlight ?” 

<Cirhatsatc. 

“ Now let’s begin at the steps of the bank and suppose that we have 
just rushed out and are making for a place of concealment. Look 
around you, Wells (we must run eastward for some reason), look skarf, 


and tell me how would you go from here across the street, if you” 


would not be seen ?” 
Wells caught*his breath sharply. He was beginning to understand. 
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‘Cesar!’ he muttered, and stepped quickly to a tall, old maple tree 
which reared itself to the top of the stone steps, and threw a sombre 
shadow all the way across the street, and even beyond the low iron 
railing enclosing the Wardell grounds on that side. 

“T see what you're driving at,” he whispered, excitedly. “Jiminy ! 
Why, he’d run right acrost in the shade of this big maple, and, if he 
wanted to, he’d jump that little fence, and keep right on in the shade 
of that row of trees, right up to the arbour! What’s to hinder?” 

““ What, indeed?” responded the detective, dryly. ‘‘ I’ve said the 
same to myself more than once. Let’s cross.” 

They crossed the street again and stood together beside the low 
railing. They were between the great house and the church ; the one 
facing the east, and the other looking westward, and after a moment, 
in which they took note of the quiet and absence of life all about them, 
the detective said scarcely above his breath, 

“Wells, suppose you were concealed in that arbour, and I outside, 
as you were that night, and that you knew instant concealment to be 
your only safety ; now, leaving locks and bolts out of the question, 
where would you most naturally look for shelter, knowing every 
moment precious ?” 

“ Man!” Wells made a sudden movement of recoil, and then 
caught him by the arm. “Man a/zve!” he sibilated, “I see what you 
mean! Zhe Church!” 

“The church!” replied the other, “to be sure! And you never 
thought of it before! Why, ‘man alive,’ every day since that murder 
this big pile has stood here saying to every passer-by who ever 
thought or wondered over Joe Matchin’s fate,—‘* Ask me/ ASK ME!” 

“Oh, it Aas!” Wells recovered himself, and his ap/omd rapidly. 

_* And how long since it began making that rémark to you then?” 

‘“ From the first moment, when, having heard of the killing, and the 
escape, and of the ringing of the alarm bell, I looked out from that 
window over there and saw this big, empty, silent place. I wonder, 
yes, marvel, that it didn’t occur to every man in that room !” 

“Jiminy!” It was all Wells had to offer. 

“Come this way.” The detective took his arm and led him down 

_the street until they had turned the corner, and stood before the broad 
stone steps. ‘‘ Let’s sit here,” he said. 

They seated themselves upon one of the broad flags midway up the 
flight, and, for a few moments, Murtagh spoke low and rapidly, Wells 
responding with an interjectional word here and there. Finally, there 
came a moment of silence, and both seemed listening intently. 

“ There’s no one coming, at least,” said Murtagh ; ‘‘ wait here one 
moment, Wells.” He arose and seemed to fumble for a moment in 
his pocket, then he ascended the steps above him, and groped in the 
darkness about the great door of entrance. His movements were 
silent, and he was soon back beside his companion, who had kept his 
place upon the step, not so much as turning his head. 

“Come,” said Murtagh, “I’ve got what I came for ; let’s go back to 
/my den.” 

_ When they were again in the “den,” and a light was flickering upon 
the table, the detective carefully unwrapped from his handkerchief a 
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lump of soft wax, and laid it gently upon a sheet of paper as far as 
possible from the lamp. : 

“ There!” he said, with a gesture toward it, “that, I suppose, I 
might call my first active move in the game !” 

Wells came a step nearer the table and scrutinised the queer object. 

“Might one ask what.that ‘move,’ as you call it,” nodding toward 
the lump of wax, ‘‘ might be ?” 

“ That! Why, don’t you see, man? That is an impression, and a 
very good impression, considering, of the key-hole of the lock upon 
the door of St. Mark’s Church.” 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
UNCLE NAT. 


Unct& Nat HOLtLy arrived duly. ‘‘ Came, saw, and conquered.” 

The letter announcing his arrival was received by Mrs. Deering a 
short time before dinner ; she had complained of a headache earlier in 
the day, and she entered the dining-room, where the entire household 
were assembled, looking unusually pallid and weary. When dessert was 
befere them, and she had sent away the servants, she drew the letter 
from her girdle, and put it into Doctor Ware’s hand. 

“Doctor,” she said, smiling with an evident effort, “1 have but now 
received this letter: it is not private, and concerns, in a way, all of us ; 
will you read it for the benefit of all?” 

Doctor Ware took the letter without question, and with perfect 
readiness, and, before anyone could interpose, question, or comment, 
began to read : 


Boston, ¥une 29th, 1887. 


My Dear Niece Brenpa,—This to tell you that I am still in the land of the living, and 
that my health is good, but not so good that I could not wish it better. The west, in fact, 
seems not to agree with me, and I have been advised to leave it, which I proceeded to do last 
month. I have also been advised to try life in the country, or in some suburban.town for a 
time, and as you have more than once, in the past, urged me to tarry under your hospitable 
roof, I have determined, after some consideration, weighing all the pros and cons, and looking 
in the face all the advantages and disadvantages, to come to your little town and try a season 
of country quiet in the bosom of your amiable family. My wants, as you must know, are 
few and simple, and I shall endeavour to conform myself to the ways of your household. I 
breakfast, as you know, zzvariadly at six o'clock, but I shall not ask you to arise, or to call 
up your people at that hour; I am gw/te willing to breakfast in my own room, indeed, I 
think I shall prefer it. , 

* As I shall follow this letter in a day or two, I will not prolong it, but wishing well to all 
your household, and to yourself most particularly (as one of my own kin), I subscribe my- 
self your affectionate relative, NaTHAN Ho tty. 

‘* 'N.B.—I forgot to mention that I shall bring my ow shower-bath. BG 


As the doctor put down the letter there were smiles upon some 0 
the faces about the table, but Brenda’s was very grave. She had been 
toying with a tiny fruit knife, and she did not put it down, nor lift her 
eyes as she said after a moment’s silence, 

“You have heard the letter ; I would like to hear from a// of you— 
will the coming of another, of an almost stranger, at such a time as 
this, affect anyone disagreeably or in any manner interfere with that, 
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which is, just now, of foremost importance to us all? Bruce—Brook, 
what do you both think?” 

Bruce turned a questioning glance toward Brook, and, after a 
moment, the latter spoke. 

“ We are not a cheery household,” he said, “but Beechwood has 
always borne a reputation for hospitality. Iam hardly fitted to perform 
the duties of host, but if Mr. Holly, of whom I have heard my father 
speak, or, was it you, Mrs. Deering ?” turning his face toward Brenda— 
“if Mr. Holly is fond of quiet, and can content himself among us, why, 
let him come say I, eh—cousin?” turning from Brenda to Bruce. 

“T quite agree with you,” said Bruce quietly. 

‘** Now, Valentine?” spoke Brenda. 

“T see no objections ! On the contrary, I think we zeed some out- 
side influence ; someone who does not know us so well that we may 
venture to throw off ceremony, and be at times as dull as we seem to 
feel.” She turned toward Doctor Ware—“I speak, of course, for but 
four of us.” She smiled. “ Now, doctor, let your voice be heard.” 

Doctor Ware, whose eyes from the first had been looking through 
half-closed lids at the pale face of his hostess, now cast a glance 
around the table. 

** Since my opinion has been asked,” he ventured, “I will say that, 
first of all, it seems to me, we should know if the lady of the manor 
desires to receive this new guest—fer relative?” 

Brenda lifted her eyes quickly, ‘ Speaking for myself alone,” she 
said with decision, “‘ while there are reasons that will make this visit 
just now almost a painful one, still, I should wof like to refuse my hos- 
pitality, even now.” ; 

‘* Then,” said the doctor promptly, “I feel free to say that it seems 
to me eminently //t/mg that, just now, a relative of Mrs. Deering, old 
enough to stand to her in the position of friend, protector, and adviser, 
should be in a position which enables him to come to her, and remain, 
even for a little time, under her roof.” 

“Right !” said Bruce Deering quickly. 

“ Quite right,” added Brook, with a languid nod. 

And so it was settled, and the way for Detective Murtagh’s entrance 
into the house of mystery was made clear. 

_ The next morning, as she was coming down the lower hall on her 
way to the housekeepers domain, Brenda encountered Sarita, and 
paused to ask a question. 

“Ts Mrs. Merton busy now, Sarita?” 

“Yes, madam. Something is a little amiss in the cold room, she is 
instructing them about the ice again.” 

_ Both women smiled their mutual understanding. Mrs. Merton was 
rigid in the matter and manner of using the ice in the room between 
ithe big cellars, where the milk, butter, fruit, and sundry other summer 
dainties were kept in cold storage ; and new arrivals of fruit, butter, 
etc., must be put away under her own watchful eye. 

_ “You know,” added Sarita, still smiling, “the fruit from Lund & 
Co. came early this morning.” 

_ “Indeed!” Brenda turned back. ‘Then you may deliver my 
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message, Sarita, when you go down. Tell her that we are to have a 
guest, who may arrive very soon.” 

“A guest!” Sarita checked herself after uttering these two words, 
which had been accompanied with a sudden and quite perceptible 
start. ‘‘ Pardon me— 

** And,” went on the lady of Beechwood, “he may remain for some 
time. Mrs. Merton will, I think, remember him, and possibly you 
will also. Do you recall an old gentleman who paid us a short visit 
a few years ago, while the young people were all in school? He was 
my uncle, rather my mothers uncle, a Mr. Holly. I think Mrs. 
Merton will do well to be prepared for him to dine with us any even- 
ing after to-night, until he arrives, which may, indeed, be to-morrow.” 

Sarita’s face wore a look almost like that of relief; but the pile of 
clean linen, which she held across her arm, was unsteady under the 
thin hand which held it in place. 

“Yes, madam,” she began hurriedly; “do you wish me to tell her 
what room shall be prepared for Mr.—Mr. Holly?” and then she 
added hastily, “I seem to recall the visit you name, it was short, was” 
not it? Iam gwzzze sure I did not chance to see him.” 

“Possibly not.” Brenda too drew a breath of relief, and then 
paused to consider a moment. ‘‘ No, Sarita, we will let the room go. 
Uncle Holly, 1 remember, was quite fanciful about his surroundings. 
He was fond of an especial outlook, but I really can’t remember if it 
was east, north, or west. There are rooms enough; I think it will 
please him to be allowed to choose.” 

‘*Ah! yes, madam.” 

Brenda had turned toward the front stairway, and Sarita, after 

_standing a moment as she had been left, went also on her way. The 
hand lightly pressing down the snowy linen still trembled slightly, 
but the look upon her face, like that which Brenda now wore, was 
one of absolute relief. 

“‘Ah-h-h!” she soliloquised, as she went briskly on, “for one 
minute I felt, oh, how startled! But this old uncle! all the better to 
have Azm, and even more in this lonely place. It’s better for that 
poor lad! Poor lad—poor, poor lad!” 

And Brenda was thinking, “She does net remember him. I thought 
as much, but am glad to be assured! As to the room, I am szve it 
is best to wait.” 


On the morning after the interview with Tom Wells, Detective Mur- 
tagh left Pomfret by an early train, and three days later Mr. Nathan 
Holly arrived at the Pomfret station unheralded, and, it would seem, 
a trifle out of temper. He was a ruddy-faced ‘old gentleman, with 
bushy white hair curling all about his head and standing out like a 
snowy halo, surrounding a face from which a pair of deep-set eyes” 
looked out through large, round, orbed ‘‘nose glasses,” and from 
under shaggy brows, that stood out, overshadowing even the glasses. | 
There was a moustache, too, not quite so white as the hair and brows, 
but matching them in thickness, spreading out and terminating upon~ 
either cheek in short bushy whiskers, which left bare only the upper 
face and a prominent pink chin. He wore a wide-standing collar, and 
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a stock, white and none too fresh; and his. dress was somewhat old- 
fashioned and a trifle shabby. His hands were gloved with precision ; 
he wore a glossy silk hat, evidently lately brushed, and carried a gold- 
headed cane and a silver-handled umbrella; a new linen duster, 
noticeable for its wrinkles, hung over one arm, the hand grasping a 
small satchel; while the umbrella was stuck beneath the opposite 
arm, and its accompanying hand held the cane and two or three news- 
papers crushed together. 

His first act upon skipping from the car steps to the platform was 
to look about him for a place whereon to deposit his satchel and 
duster, and having found it—in the form of a big box of ‘‘ groceries,” 
just disembarked, and about to be seized upon by a brawny, non- 
uniformed expressman, he dropped his burdens thereon, and hastened 
with evident anxiety to the door of the baggage car, from whence he 
returned a moment later beaming with satisfaction, and with a small 
Scotch terrier snugly tucked under the arm so lately disencumbered. 

He seemed a very bustling old gentleman, and he put a hand to 
his ear when addressed, and spoke in that elevated tone common to 
most persons who are deaf, or ‘‘ hard of hearing,” and—before he had 
collected his luggage—which was considerable, including a big trunk, 
a valise large enough to hold the contents of a small trunk, a box of 
books, and a pair of travelling rugs, strapped and checked, not to 
mention the shower bath, and some few smaller belongings—it had 
been pretty well made known to all of Pomfret in and about the 
station that the new arrival was a guest for Beechwood, and that he 
was not a little surprised at the non-appearance of the Beechwood 
carriage. 

“‘ My niece certainly has failed to receive my letter,” he declared, 
ooking about him in high surprise, and murmuring an aside to the 
ittle dog, now comfortably curled into the crook of his master’s elbow. 
‘Fidéle, we must find a carriage, and we shall, no doubt, take Niece 
Brenda quite by surprise after all !” 

And so, leaving his luggage behind, he finally departed in one of 
he town carriages, leaving a last injunction :— 

“Tf anyone should arrive from Beechwood, after I go, you may let 
hem take my luggage—a// of it, and tell them to be particularly care- 
ul with the shower bath.” 

When Brenda Deering came down to receive her guest there were 
10 traces in face, voice, or manner of the panic of dread and self-scorn 
hat had shaken her half-an-hour since, as she stood face to face with 
he fact that, from the moment when this detective should cross her 
hreshold, sie became, not the lady of Beechwood and its lawgiver, 
ut a hypocrite, carrying on—from morn to night, and day after day, 
a the house, which could be but a mockery of home henceforth—a 
art ina dark and hateful drama, a hard, exigent part in which the 
ust act was still, to all alike, veiled in mystery. 

To the very last she had resolutely held herself in check, and then 
ad come that bad half-hour when, face to face with that which her 
wn act had made inevitable, she gave way to the tempest-—of horror, 
nd impotent anger, at the fate that had so hemmed her in, so 
ntangled, flouted, and tortured her. 

P 
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But the storm had passed, and the die being cast, she faced the 
future, which was so full of suspense, with. lips set in fine firm lines, 
and a heart which she had forbidden to falter or look back. 

“ We must run no risks, once I am under your roof,” the detective 
had said, “and must not allow ourselves, at any time, to drop our 
characters, even for a moment; we may be alone, but, except when it 
must be done, let no words ‘out of character’ pass our lips between 
your walls ; an occasional exchange of writing, even, would be safer.” 

And so it was from the first. ‘Uncle Holly » slid into his place in 
this strangely-assorted household, and the iret dinner at which he 
assisted was pronounced by all to have been really an improvement 
upon many previous ones, since the crape had been removed from the 
great door, and the present family had gathered around the table at 
Beechwood. 

It had been impossible for Doctor Ware, however great his desire, 
to keep the ball of conversation rolling, to create even the quietest 
social atmosphere about a table where the other four, despite their 
efforts, more or less spasmodic, were so overwhelmed with the gloom 
of the past and present. But ‘“‘Uncle Nat,” as he soon came to be 
called, was a strong ally and aid. He was sufficiently tactful, and, 
upon being informed of the recent calamity and loss which had over- 
whelmed Beechwood and its inmates, said neither too much nor too 
little, and was careful to avoid unpleasant repetitions. He was full of 
harmless chatter, and it soon became evident that he enjoyed his own 
discourse. _ 

When proffered the choice of several rooms, he at once proved that 
Brenda had been wise in allowing him his choice. 

On the night of his arrival he had occupied a room assigned him by 
Mrs. Merton without demur. 

“Put me just where it suits you to-night, my dear,” he said to 
Brenda with a benign smile; “and to-morrow, if you will allow me, I 
will look about a bit. I a7 a little inclined to like certain views, direc- 
tions, etc. ; especially I do mof# like the afternoon sunlight, nor a leafy 
window view £0 near ; ; but wait—wait, till I look at your fine place at 
my leisure ; you knowI hardly did it justice before.” 

The choice he made on the following day was something of a sur- 
prise, even to Brenda. The wing, in the front of which the two young 
men were quartered, was a part of the original dwelling, and had been 
little changed when the repairs and alterations were made which trans- 
formed the north and eastern portion of the roomy and somewhat 
rambling house, into the “main building.” In this part of the dwell- 
ing a long wide corridor ran from front to rear, above and below stairs, 
and, upon the second floor a second hall, crossing this at right angles, 
intersected, and ended, at the point where the passage in the west 
wing ran to the front, where, to the right, were Brook Deering’s apart- 
ments ; opposite them, to the left, the rooms set aside to Bruce, and, 
adjoining these, the spacious room occupied by Doctor Ware. The 
doctor’s room, like the others, opened upon the main hall, which ter- 
minated pleasantly, at the front, in a big curtained bay with cushioned 
seats ; and, to the rear, ina flight of stairs leading directly down to 
the dining-room door, and, above, starting upward from the rear, 
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lesser flight led up to the mansard floor, unoccupied, since the re- — 
newal, used only for storage, and given over to cobwebs in dusky 
corners, to lurking shadows, and—perhaps, to rats. 

From the head of the down-going staircase a hall ran past the side 
wall of the doctors apartment, and, opposite this wall, to the rear, two 
doors opened upon two chambers, large and well lighted, but looking 
out upon the rear terrace anda small portion of the flower garden. 
This hall formed, with the main hall of the wing, a shapely L, and it 
terminated as it began, in a stairway which went t down to the side en- 
trance before mentioned and terminated vzs-d-vzs with the side door of 
the library below. 

Upon one of these two rear rooms, situated between the two lesser 
staircases, Uncle Nat, after some hesitation, fixed his choice. It was 
not the most spacious, nor yet the most sumptuous, room at his dis- 
posal, but he said : 

“You see, it has two windows to the east, and actually zo afternoon 
sunlight. I can’t adzde the afternoon sunlight; besides,” glancing 
around to where Brenda stood, somewhat in the rear, “excuse me for 
saying that I don’t like those new-fangled brass bedsteads either, for 
all their pearl inlay and their summery looks. I like a good old-time 
four-poster, like this,” pointing to the massive old piece of mahogany 
that had once been prized by Lysander Deering’s mother, because of 
its age and its associations. “I /zke it, and I liketo sleep with my head 
to the north. Always do even if I have to turn around a new bed 
every night. Don’t worry because it is not as big or as fine as some of 
your company rooms. You know, I’m not to be company—just one 
of the family, eh? It’s retired, and ¢#az’s worth more than a little to 
a man who snores as I do, By-the-bye, who sleeps in the next 
room ?” 

He had been escorted through the various rooms by Mrs. Merton, 
and Brenda, for reasons best known to.herself, had joined them as they 
came up the stairs. It was Mrs. Merton who replied, 

“The next room is not occupied, and has not been for a long time. 
The house is so large, there are so many chambers,” she added, as if 
to apologise for his lack of neighbours. 

“Oh! that’s just as well. It always sort of worries me to think that 
Iam sleeping and snoring with a poor soul next door wide awake, 
perhaps, and wishing me in Jersey, eh, niece!” with another glance at 
Brenda. “ By the way, where do ¢hese stairs go?” looking out at the 
curving descent so near his door. 

“They connect with a side hall, and open upon a library door just 
opposite, and also lead almost directly to an outer door,” answered 
Brenda. 

“T see. And is it much used?” 

“Hardly ever since the alterations were made. It connects with the 
dining-room, too.” 

“Oh! Does! Then I may use it—I may use it. Any objec- 
tions?” 

“ None whatever.” 

But Uncle Nat had turned his attention toward the stairway. He 
walked toward it, humming softly, and stood for a moment looking 
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down. Then a backward step turned his attention to the rear end of 
the other portion of the L hall, and he pointed to a door which opened 
directly across it at the end, and moved toward it. As he stood facing 
it, the foot of the stairs communicating with the third floor was close 
at his right hand, so close, indeed, that one might have stepped from 
that rear doorway straight upon the first stair. 

“What’s this?” he asked, and he struck his extended finger upon the 
closed door, ‘‘ does it open upon a balcony, or the like?” 

Mrs. Merton, who had only followed him as far as the turn of the L, 
uttered a smothered exclamation, and went hastily toward him, Brenda 
still lingering in the background. 

“That is a sleeping room, sir. It is occufzied—I think—at this 
moment.” 

Uncle Nat drew back with ludicrous haste. ‘‘ Zs it, indeed? Oh, 
dear! Is it a guest, Niece Brenda?” 

“Only one of our own people, Uncle Nat—Sarita by name, and at 
present Mrs. Merton’s assistant.” 

“Oh, I see! Yes, yes!” He turned briskly and looked up the 
narrow flight leading to the mansard attic. 

“Do you know I always had a hankering for prowling about an attic, 
especially on a day of storm, rain, and wind! Well,” putting one foot 
upon the lower stair and then withdrawing it, “I won’t ask two ladies 
to escort me through the atte!” He turned away and went back to 
the corner he had chosen for his own. ‘And so we have only the 
young men at the front, myself here, and your assistant, madam, in 
this wing? Room and to spare! I never dd like a crowded house. 
A crowded house is an unhealthy house! Well, ladies, I like this 
apartment; I’ll have my traps moved in and take possession—if—I hope 
the bed is well aired ?” 

Mrs. Merton drew herself erect, and answered somewhat stiffly, 
“Perfectly so, sir,’ and turned away, leaving Brenda and Uncle Nat 
to return as they would to the floor below. 

As they were descending the broad front stairs, Brenda ventured a 
remark, — 

“T hope you will not be disappointed in your new quarters,” she 
said; “I trust they will prove satisfactory.” 

“ Oh, they will answer,” he said carelessly, and then shooting her a 
quick glance, “ They suit me Zerfectly,” he added, and paused to take 
a quick, keen look up and down the upper hall before the next step 
downward should shut it from view. A few steps more and the lower 
hall was visible to the two from end to end, and, being assured of this, 
but without in the least dropping his vé/e, Uncle Nat paused and 
detained his companion by a touch on the arm. 

“Tt occurs to me that you might as well lock the door between my 
new apartment and that vacant room next door and give me the key, 
or else retain it yourself, that is if the room is ever used for storage or 
in any manner. It gives onea sort of uneasy feeling to have a door 
at his bed’s head which he has not power to close against intruders,— 
ghostly, if none other.” 

“The room is zever used.” Brenda knew her cue. 

“Never? Then, perhaps, I might be permitted to put my shower- 
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path and my trunk in that room? I should prefer wo¢ to use the door 
opening upon the hall, of course.” 

**T see,” she answered. “It shall be arranged.” 

But she did not see as clearly as she could have wished. She saw 
nothing, in fact, save that, for some reason, he found these secluded 
rooms to his taste, and wished to make his privacy doubly secure. 

One thing she was free to admit to her own consciousness, as she 
pondered late, and in her own room, the events of the day. He had 
not given ker a hint of his purpose or plans, and she felt even more 
sure than at first that she would wo¢ be admitted to such confidence, 
but, in spite of this, she somehow felt a growing faith in this man who 
was playing here, among her friends, a part which gave little indication 
of the hidden force or power which she was beginning to believe this 
man possessed ; and, for the first time since that awful second tragedy 
had fallen upon Beechwood, she placed her head upon her pillow with 
a growing hope and mounting trust that, from out that distant chamber 
with its “windows to the east,” was to come the hand holding the clue 
which would unravel the mystery of Beechwood. And even as she 
sank to sleep, she murmured brokenly,— 

**T can’t—help—but believe—in him.” 

Only one thought troubled her : From the first she had felt, and in 
this instance with visible, tangible reasons for the feeling, a confidence 
in Doctor Ware, both as to his good faith, his friendly interest in her 
affairs, and his ability. And, over and over that night, she had said to 
herself, “If oxZy I had brought them together, and asked them to help 
each other! I £xow he is strong and more than clever!” and these 
last words did ot apply to Detective Murtagh. 


CHAP EE Rae I: 
AN ALLIANCE. 


THE next day Uncle Nat was quite interested in seeing the room he 
had been at such pains to choose arranged for his comfort and con- 
venience. He overlooked in person the bringing up of his various 
belongings; and was quite surprised, as well as pleased, when Brenda, 
coming upon the scene just as he was trying to decide where “the big 
long case with the tubes and rubber attachments” was to be put, 
settled the question by suggesting, quite as a happy thought, that Mrs, 
Merton open the adjoining room and put Uncle Holly’s bath, as well 
as his heavier luggage, there. 

“Tt was so thoughtful in his niece,” he said to Mrs. Merton when 
Brenda, having accomplished her object, passed on. ‘‘It was very 
thoughtful indeed,” but then, Brenda, as he “ very well remembered,” 
was always thoughtful, ‘‘ even as a little child.” 

It was not long after luncheon that Mr. Baird called. He was pre- 
sented to Uncle Nat, of whom, so he declared, he had more than onco 
heard, and he went in person to assure himself that Brook, who had 
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complained that morning of languor and weakness, and had excused 
himself from luncheon, was not seriously worse. 

But Brookassured him to the contrary. “It was only,” he declared, 
“that he felt disinclined for exertion, and,” with a slow, half smile, “for 
conversation ;” then with another half smiling glance toward Bruce, 
who sat near an open window with the book, which he had been read- 
ing when the banker tapped at the half-closed door, open in his hand, 
“You have met our Uncle Holly, of course; and perhaps you may 
have discovered already that he is fond of conversation, and quite too 
polite to resort to monologue.” 

The banker smiled. He knew, of old, Brook’s kindly sarcastic bent, 
and was used to Bruce’s sharper witticisms, and both were accustomed 
to be their freest and frankest selves before him. 

“So you find your guest communicative?” he said, looking from 
one to the other. “Well, Iam not sure that you would not be bene- 
fited by the presence of a genial, social spirit among you just now, and 
elderly bachelors are not always that.” 

“This one is that,’ declared Brook. ‘That and more. Oh!” 
catching the deprecating look upon the banker’s face, ‘‘I am not 
going to disparage the old gentleman. In truth, he seems a good- 
hearted, well-meaning body enough; a little loquacious to be sure, not 
so deep as a well, and also a trifle old fogy; but harmless, perfectly 
harmless !” 

“Tm glad of fhaf, at any rate,” declared Mr. Baird, with perfect 
truth this time, and no under meaning or reservation. “ Bruce, is this 
your opinion also?” 

“T have hardly formed an opinion,” said Bruce, gravely. “‘ When 
Mr. Holly made his former visit we did not meet. One thing that I 
have observed, however, is sufficient to make him welcome to me.” 

“* And that?” 

“IT can see that his coming, somehow, is a relief to Mrs. Deering, 
and I can readily see why she should feel it so.” 

“Ves,” replied the banker, “she is unhappily placed, and was 
peculiarly alone. By the way, Redding called this morning to tell me 
that the detective is in town, or was yesterday; he has had a long 

talk with him, and thinks that he understands the case. He says that 
we may all rest in the assurance that a// will be done that skill can 
compass.” 

Both young men were very attentive now; Bruce Deering’s face 
was suddenly set and stern; Brook flushed and his eyes shone with 
excitement. 

“Ah!” he cried, “that is what I have wished to hear. Are we to 
know of his methods? Will—will he come herve?” 

“Tn good time, I suppose,” replied the banker. ‘‘The man, I be- 
lieve, has some theories of his own, something that he hopes to develop 
unaided. Redding tells me that he is not likely to come ere for 
several days yet. But he intends to see the inmates of Beechwood, 
one and all, he says, and just Aow soon will depend upon circum- 
stances.” 

“Ah! h-h!” Brook got up and began to pace the room excitedly ; 
his eyes were unnaturally bright, and his voice quivered with nervous 
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eagerness. “This is the news I need to make me well again!’ he 
declared. “ Waiting is such wearing, weary work. I was never equal 
toit! Oh, if I could only help!” 

You won't help anybody by overdoing, Brook,” said Bruce, also 
rising. “T don’t want to preach, but you can put as much courage 
into patient waiting as into useless action. Besides,” bitterly, “ you 
and I just now, and until the atmosphere about us 27 some way be- 
comes less hazy, can hardly do eése than wait! You have said it 
yourself; to be under this roof now, is to be an object of doudé, if not 
of suspicion !” 

Brook stopped in his nervous walk, and faced his cousin. ‘Do you 
mean ”—he caught his breath hard. “Do you mean me? Hzs son, 
/, under suspicion! An object of doubt! And he—my father /” 

“ This won't do!” 

The door, but partially closed, for they were in the inner room, had 
opened silently, while Brook uttered the last words, and it was Doctor 
Ware who laid a hand upon the young man’s shoulder. 

* Sit down, Deering,” he now added, sternly. “If you value your 
health, dodzly and mental, you must avoid these outbreaks. I am 
going to give you a draught that will quiet those nerves, and you must 
lie down and be perfectly quiet.” 

Brook sighed heavily and let his head drop wearily back among his 
cushions, but he did not open his lips, and in obedience to a gesture 
from Doctor Ware, both the banker and Bruce arose silent also. 

** You would better go down, too, Mr. Deering,” the doctor said to 
the latter. ‘You confine yourself too closely here. William is the 
man we want here now ; you may send him up if you will. 2, 


That night, the third night of “ Uncle Holly’s” stay under Beech: 
wood’s roof, Doctor Felix Ware sat in his own room, at a late hour, 
with his elbows upon his knees and his strong chin supported between 
two capable white hands; the attitude, and the expression accom- 
panying it, were both indicative of intense thought, and some mental 
perturbation, and this attitude and look had not changed for a long 
hour. 

The three days of Uncle Holly’s stay at Beechwood had given 
Doctor Felix Ware a problem upon which to whet his keen wits. It 
had begun he hardly knew how, but every day and hour had increased 
its weight, until, to-night, he was saying to himself that he could not 
longer be the keeper of what he felt to be another's secret. 

Arrived at this point, he could see two courses open to him, and it 
was a decision that he had been labouring over for the last hour. 

“ll do it!” he said finally, and started to find he had spoken 
aloud. “ll do it !—but how?” 

The night was cool, but not cold, and a late moon was gleaming 
through his cirtains as they were stirred by the breeze coming in 
through the partly opened window. 

“ How, indeed?” he repeated, and went to the window, pushed the 
sash higher, and looked out. 

It was very still down there in the rose garden, very dim and 
shadowy ; and as his gaze fell upon a rustic seat just below him, and 
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in the shade of some tall cinnamon rose-bushes, he almost started at 
the shape it took at first glance. He had extinguished his light be- 
fore opening the window, and drawing back the curtain, he now 
leaned farther out, and looked long and keenly ; could it be possible ? 
It dooked as if a shape, a woman’s shape, was seated upon the rustic 
bench beside the rose-bush. 

It was a south window, and the place was not far from the spot 
where, not long before, Brenda had seen two dim figures meet and 
vanish as one ; but //zs time the figure, if such it was, would have been 
invisible to Brenda, her room being in the newer portion of the dwel- 
ling, and her windows, though looking southward, were shut off from 
this view, as before stated, by that jutting wing in which the rooms of 
the doctor, the two cousins, and Uncle Holly were located. 

Looking now with all his eyes, he fancied that he saw a movement 
where the figure seemed to be, and, a moment later, that midnight 
horror, the voice of a howling cat, broke the stillness, and for a little 
time the air was filled with the unearthly sounds, then all was still 
where the shadow yet rested. Only for a moment, however, then the 
sounds began again, seeming to be yet nearer, and a voice, close be- 
side him, startled him with a loud cry. ‘‘ Scat!” something flew past 
his head, whizzing as it cleft the air, and striking the ground with an 
audible thud. 

Doctor Felix turned his head quickly, and there in a window just 
beyond, was another head white nightcapped, in spite of the thick, 
white hair, and with the arm which had just hurled the missel still 
outstretched. 

And zow, there was an unmistakable movement near the rose 
thicket, and a figure glided away from the rustic bench, darted around 
the tall bush, and was out of sight. 

“Good-evening,” said the serene voice of Uncle Holly, “do you think 
I Az¢ that cat?” He was leaning far out from his casement, and the 
hand which rested half-on-half over the window ledge, held drooping 
from between the fingers the companion to the stout shoe he had care- 
fully aimed so that it might fall in the pathway critically near the 
figure upon the bench. 


The darkness hid the smile upon the doctor’s face, a smile called 


forth by the exceeding readiness—which he admired,—of the man 
who, even as he, must have fancied himself sole witness to the mid- 
night flitting. His answer came with equal readiness : 

“You must, at least, have startled the—caz. It was well aimed—to 
miss.” 

Both had spoken in tones so low as to be barely audible across the 
intervening space, which contained a few feet of wall belonging to 
their respective chambers, and the end of the lower half of the L, hold- 
ing in its ten feet of width a window like their own. 

“T hate cats!” came next from Uncle Holly’s window; “and I 


wont be annoyed by them, if I can silence them in any way.” He — 


was speaking now in a somewhat louder tone, and with evident dis- 
regard of listeners. “I have been annoyed by cats—oh, I dare say 
more than any man alive.” He leaned far out, and seemed trying to 
pierce the darkness in search of a lingering feline. But the man at 
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the other window was no more the man to be baffled, or to relinquish 
a desired opportunity once it came in his way, than was the quondam 
Uncle Holly himself. He saw that the outward movement was but a 
preparation for a quick withdrawal, and, while he was listening to the 
diatribe on- cats, he was saying to himself, ‘‘ Vow is my time,” and, 
leaning out like his neighbour, only with his body inclined toward him, 
instead of straight outward, he began quickly, the moment the other 
had uttered his last word : 

“Mr.—I will say Holly, will you give me a few words? Now, to- 
night? Believe me it will be desz, I verily believe for all under this 
roof, if you and I understand each other better. Will you not. open 
your door and let me come to you? or—my room is open to you !” 

There was not a moment of waiting: “Uncle Holly” was prompt 
with his answer. 

“ And—suppose I refuse bach a singular request ?” 

“Then,” replied Felix Ware with that straightforward dignity which 
had made itself felt and understood through thicker skins and skulle 
than Uncle Holly’s, ‘‘if you refuse, then you will find that I am too 
much a friend to Beechwood and its mistress to do aught but regret 
that my e/f, if it should chance to be needed, was not accepted by 
one who, I am sure, is here in /ey service, even as I am.” 

And now there was a moment of silence, then— 

**Doctor,’—the words just audible—“‘have you a medicine case 
with you ?” 

“Certainly,” in the same guarded accents; and this time Doctor 
Felix felt a shade of surprise. “ He’s a cool one!” he mentally added. 

“ Because,” in a doleful half whisper, “ my rheumatism is a/ways bad 
on a night like this. If I rap on your wall guzze softly, will you come 
out, with your case, and come, quietly, not to arouse the sleepers, to 
my door? Don’t knock, enter.” 

With the last word “ Uncle Holly” drew back, quickly, and his win- 
dow closed with a distinctly audible sound. In a moment the other 
window closed, also very softly, and the doctor drew his curtains and 
struck a light. 

The tap upon the wall came soon, and soft, and softer yet was the 


_ doctor’s step, as, case in hand, he entered the corner room. 


Uncle Holly closed and secured the door when he had entered, and 
then turned to his importunate guest with a broad smile upon his dis- 
guised but amiable countenance, 

“Well, doctor,” he began, “what is it? We can’t remain closeted 
here too long ; so don’t let’s waste time; explain yourself.” 

The two men stood face to face, and the lamp, burning its bright- 
est on the reading-table near them, threw its rays over each, as they 


eyed one another intently. 


The doctor smiled, and set down his case. 
“Tm glad to be given this opportunity,” he answered frankly. ‘‘The 


facts are simply these. I am here under peculiar circumstances, as 


medical adviser, solicited, and secured, first, by the master of the 
house, now dead, and, later, asked by this master’s widow to remain 
in attendance upon the young man of whom we both know. I was the 
first to discover the presence of poison iz the system of the deceased 
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Mr. Deering;—I have been trusted by his widow. I had grown to know 
him very well, and to feel strongly drawn to him, and when this horrible 
fact forced itself upon my knowledge, my whole soul cried out against 
the poisoner, and I was ready to place myself, my strength or know- 
ledge, medical or other, at her command. I have watched every 
feature of this affair closely, with keenest interest, and much anxiety, 
in behalf of a woman who is, I fully believe, noble, pure, and true, 
and who is bravely bearing, almost alone, a fearful load of grief and re- 
sponsibility. Perhaps I have watched her too keenly ; God knows it 
has been an honest and most respectful espionage! But knowing 
much, and reasoning upon what I £/ew, it has not been difficult for me 
to guess at your identity. It was like the mistress of Beechwood to 
boldly introduce a detective into her household ; I knew she wou/d do 
it,—from the jirst.” 

“Very good!” Uncle Holly pulled a big lounging chair forward 
with a quick jerk, crossed the room and pulled another close beside it, 
and, placing himself before one, indicated the other with a wave of his 
hand. 

‘“There’s no need of wasting words between zs, Doctor Felix Ware,” 
he said, sinking into his seat, as the doctor placed himself in the other. 
“T know a good many people who don’t know me, and, in your case, I 
sha’n’t ask for a ‘recommend.’ Do you remember one Brash Weeks of 
city hospital fame ?” 

The doctor started—but before he could reply.: 

‘¢ Well,” went on the other, ‘‘ when Weeks went into the hospital I 
was on tenter hooks. I knew that our success now rested upon, or in, 
the hands of those who attended him; the fellow was bound to die, and — 
so much depended upon what he might say / I never saw you before, — 
and I’ve never seen you since, until now, but I don’t forget a face, or 
aname. When I went to the boss, doctor, and told him how critical — 
the issue was, and begged, yes, actually degged, to be allowed to assist 
in the ward where Weeks lay, he just smiled, and said, ‘Every honest 
man, my friend, hopes to hear that Brash Weeks has lived just long 
enough to tellthetruth. I’m so anxious, myse//, that I’ve put a young 
man in charge in that ward, solely for the purpose of drawing out 
Weeks. He’s gentle and strong, keen and magnetic. I’ve known 
him for years, and I’d ¢vws¢ him with a delicate job like this in pre- 
ference to half your old detectives. If Felix Ware can’t handle your 
man, he will die and take his secret with him.’ I don’t need to tell 
you how it came out. ‘ Ware won't see you,’ says the doctor, when I 
asked to meet you. And when I asked why such a man was-not one 
of us, putting his talent to good use, he laughed and said, ‘ There 
are two good reasons why you can’t make Ware intoa detective. One 
is that he is already a doctor—a regularly licensed sawbones. The 
other—well—he’s got money enough to live on, and some to spare.” 
He leaned toward his wzs-d-vzs, and dropping his chin upon one hand, 
the elbow resting upon his knee, he added, “And now, doctor, let me 
have the object of your visit to-night.” 

“ Being one at the meeting upon the occasion of, and following after 
the reading of the will, and hearing the consultation at that time, I, of 
course, knew that a detective would soon be among us, in some way, 
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known or unknown, As I have already said, I have been deeply 
interested—” i 

Quick as a flash came the two words, “‘ Have been?” 

‘The doctor’s face never lost its steadfast earnestness, and his eyes 
met those other keen orbs full and unwavering. 

‘*T stand corrected. I am interested, and more than interested, 
from the moment when I discovered, with such horror as I cannot pic- 
ture to you, that Mr. Deering—whom I believed to be—and who was, 
twenty-four hours earlier—past all danger, and requiring only such 
tender, thoughtful care as I new he was sure of—that he lay before 
me—dead—and by the hand of an enemy !” 

“Doctor !” 

Something in the tone in which the single word was spoken startled 
the speaker—he stopped short, his eye keenly alert. 

“Doctor, I have not heard the word spoken or hinted at, but is it 
possible that zodody thought of—suicide?” 

“ Sir! I will call you Holly everywhere but here. You donot believe 
that for one moment. And I—I was a stranger to this man two 
months ago, for I only met him a few days before he set out for his 
home ; but I have seen into his very heart since then, I verily believe ; 
and there was not in his nature, and never had been, or could be, one 
atom of that strange mixture of cowardice and reckless desperate 
daring which mwst¢ exist in the composition of the suicide! I ama 
student of, and, in some degree, a delzever in the science—for it zs a 
science—of physiognoniy, or, if you like, phrenology. Lysander 
Deering cou/d not have thrown the gift of life back into the hand of 

the All Powerful Giver of lives! Such men as he come into the world 
with the divine mark upon them; with veneration, spirituality, and 
faith inborn. He might suffer, he might even cry out, as Job did, but 
he could not doubt, and doubt and self-murder go hand in hand. 
Lysander Deering was a Christian !” 

“And yet—he was, you say—murdered.” 

eYies?” 

The word fell from Felix Ware’s lips like the final word, with the 
dropping of the voice which indicates a subject closed. And Ferriss 
Murtagh through half-shut lids watched him with interest and secret 
self-congratulation, while he thought—“ He won’t even discuss the 
subject further, much less avgue it. That’s what his ‘yes’ means. 
And he’s right too.” Aloud he said, sitting erect in his chair and 
putting the tips of his fingers together in a fashion well known to his 
chief and his comrades as indicating inward gratification and growing 
interest,—“I believe you are right regarding the dead man,” he said, 
“but before we go further into that, tell me what did I or anyone 
else do to lead you, the one utter stranger in this house, to doubt the 
‘identity’ of Mr. Nathan Holly?” 

For the first time since the beginning of their interview, Doctor 
Felix smiled as he said— 

**Then you admit the reasonableness of my doubt ?” 

“T admitted ¢zat when Iopened my door to you. In fact, Doctor 
Ware,” and here he held out his hand, “I welcome the doubter. 
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Such an assistant as you might be, if you chose, would aid me here 
immensely, and, I believe, shorten the work by half!” 

Felix Ware came quickly to his feet, and the other involuntarily 
followed his example. As he grasped the still extended hand, Ware 
said, ‘‘ Giving this case my closest thought and study from the first, 
you can hardly be surprised at my discovery. I knewa detective must 
come among us soon, and was on the alert to see what new face would 
appear, though, to be frank, I never anticipated anything quite so 
bold as this reality, nor so promising! I was prepared, you see, to 
view with suspicion any new face; but have no fear, there has been | 
no flaw in your disguise, and even T must have remained in doubt and 
hesitation for some time yet, but for two circumstances—” 

“ What were they?” broke in Murtagh. 

“* The first, I must confess, strengthened my suspicion, and made 
me study you closely. It was a very slight oversight on your part, and 
I made sure that it should not arouse another to suspicion, I was 
taking my hat from the rack in the upper hall, when, in removing it, 

I carelessly displaced the linen duster which you carried upon your — 
arm at the time of your arrival. In hanging it up again, properly, by— 
the collar, my eye caught a city rade mark, but the tag, attached by — 
most of our enterprising retail dealers, read, Messrs. W. & H., 
Chicago.” : 

“Pests!” The detective struck his hand against his thigh. ‘‘ Was 
I so stupid 2” . 

“T assure you it was your only oversight ; and I watched you | 
closely. I also removed the tag, as you will observe, when you | 
examine the garment.” 

“ Thank you | You see how much I need an assistant! But the 
other item? that which must have convinced you?” | 

“T have already said that I am a pretty close student of the human ~ 
face and—hand.” 

“Eh?” With a visible start, “ Ah—go on.” : 

“Yesterday, while sitting next you—after the ladies had left us at 
the table, you remember, perhaps—” 

“That you left your place and came and sat beside me? to avoid 
the reflected sunlight, you sazd.” 

“Quite so. Well, I wanted to study your hand. Iam a physician, 
remember, and a susgeon, and I soon decided that the hand which 
held that cup of coffee, and handled those excellent cigarettes, was 
younger than the head that drank the one and smoked the other. The 
flesh, muscles, tissues, were not sixty-seven years old, not even forty.” 

The detective’s eyes were twinkling with amusement and admiration 
of the doctor’s shrewdness. 

“Doctor,” he ejaculated, ‘‘the schools may have made you a 
doctor, but you were Jorn a detective ; shake again. I feel as if success 
was already knocking at the door! May I say, our door?” 

“ Will you?” 

“Gladly; and put all my trumps down before you.” He glanced 
swiftly about the room, and getting up, went to the window. “ Draw 
your chair farther from that door, my friend,” he said, coming back 
and moving his own seat across the room. and quite near the outer 
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wall. “We can’t go into details to-night, but will manage to get a 
chance to talk to-morrow in some way.” 

“How would a drive serve, ¢é¢e-d-zéfe 2” 

“The very thing! That is—” 

“Oh! Idrive when I like. I don’t wa/k much in the village, you 
see, because it seems best to avoid meeting the townspeople ; you 
know how easily they get to know you? I used to drive with Mr. 
Deering, and his horse has been put at my disposal.” 

“Excellent. We will reserve our plans then until to-morrow. 
Doctor, I’m blessing that-—caz.” 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 
THE “CAT.” 


‘* THAT cat !—oh—yes.” 

** Apropos of that now ! come,—to give you a proof of my full con- 
fidence in you—I will tell you, right here, about that—cat.” 

‘*Pardon me! one moment, please; there is more that / ought to 
say ; must say, in fact. Your position here is clearly defined, you are 
here to search and to find out—” 

OOIGE I aay ihe 

“If you can—of course. On the other hand, / am here as guest and 
physician ; I say guest, because I might, easily, have been treated 
with all due courtesy as a physician, and yet have remained outside 
that intangible but distinctly felt line, which is drawn, often, and 
rightly, about the welcome guest. I have been made to feel, so 
strongly, that I am honoured as guest as well as physician, that I 
cannot forget, as 1 may seem to have done to-night, my duty to my 
hostess and employer. Having decided that you were what your are, 
and being so wishful to serve my hostess, by trying to aid you, I could 
see no other way open but to let you know that I was aware of the 
truth concerning your position in this house. Having found you out, 
I felt that I owed it to you to tell you so. And now—before we seal 
any further compact—my hostess must knowwhat I have done to-night, 
and must decide, if she will permit me, to serve her in this new capacity, 
as well as in the old.” 

The sham Uncle Holly sat before him with a face suddenly grave, 
my so keen in its intentness that, after a moment of silence, the doctor 
added : 

_ “ You see, of course, how different is your position and mine, I 
cannot put my hand further into this matter, so near and personal to 
Mrs. Deering, without first receiving her consent.” 

“ And you think she wz/7 consent?” The face of the detective was 
still speculative. 

“T hope she will. I believe she trusts me.” 

“Tf she does not, she will!” declared the other with sudden em- 
dhasis. “ Doctor—this stops us short. J believe in you! 7 want you! 
To-morrow I will see—the lady. I think my first drive must be with 
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her, you and | must talk later, and as best we can. Pshaw!” with a 
sudden change from grave to gay. ‘‘And I wanted to talk with you 
to-night about—those cats.” 

‘Oh !” ejaculated Ware, smiling in sympathy, “ the ‘cat’ has grown 
into the plural?” 

“The cat that roams at uncanny hours is apt to,” rejoined the. 
detective dryly. And then suddenly he dropped back into his well-. 
studied character, and was Uncle Holly, and no other, during the few 
remaining moments of their interview. 

The next day a slip of paper, pressed into her palm as they ex- 
changed a morning greeting, told Brenda that already there was need 
for a ‘‘ few words apart,” and so, while the sun was still “ riding the 
east,” Brenda and Uncle Holly drove away from Beechwood, and out 
upon the smooth, north road. 

In few words, and ignoring altogether the episode of the garden, and 
the “cats,” Murtagh told her how he had conversed with Doctor 
Ware, each at his own window, and the result of the conversation. 
And when all was told, he added: 

‘Before you express yourself upon this matter, Mrs. Deering, 
allow me to say, that, for myself, nothing could please me better than 
to take this young man, whose ability and good faith are beyond 
guestion, into my entire confidence. He can give me the very help I 
need, and, as for him, it is his strong and earnest desire to be per- 
mitted to aid me, and, through me, yourself.” 

Through the cloud of gauzy black, which half-concealed her face, he 
could see the rich colour rise ; and her words were slow in coming. 

“T cannot pretend,” she began at last, speaking as if watching her 
words and holding them in check, “and I will not try to pretend, 
that I do not appreciate and realise the help Doctor Ware could be to 
—to—you. I dare not refuse such aid and strength as he can bring 
to—to the work. But—I must ask you to continueas you began ; you 
know—you were to employ such aid as you would, but all communica- 
tions with me—must come through you. Between Doctor Ware and 
myself let nothing be changed—you understand?” 

“Entirely,” replied the detective, and, to himself, he added: “ ?’m 
blessed if I do all the same! Wonder if she gwz¢e understands her 
self?” 

tabs thing, at least, Brenda Deering perfectly understood when sh 
put her head down upon her pillow that night, and that was the com- 
fort of a wish realised, and a sense of security and trust, surpassing 
anything she may have felt when Murtagh’s aid and skill were secure 
to her beyond a doubt. 

“At least,” she murmured with a long sigh, not altogether a sigh 
of anxiety, ‘‘at least he will see things as theyave! He may, he WIL 
understand.” 

e e e e ° ° . e . 

On the following morning, Brook Deering appeared at the breakfas 
table, leaning upon his cousin’s arm; and, to the surprise of all, 
announced his intention to drive into town that morning to visit the 
bank, and to call upon Mr. Baird. 

He was looking better, ‘‘ more like the Brook of old,” said those whe 
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had known him—especially Mrs. Merton and the maids; and he de- 
clared himself quite able to begin to be more active. He was a 
little weak, of course, but more exercise and out-of-door life would 
remedy that, he said. 

*‘T shall not try to drive, of course; I am to be my cousin’s 
passenger;” this he said in answer to some remonstrances and sug- 
gestions from ‘‘ Uncle Holly,” who declared his belief in a succession 
of baths, with ‘‘ absolute rest” between, as a cure for such pale faces 
and unsteady nerves as were displayed by the patient. 

Brook’s face flushed redly enough, and there was a displeased look 
in the eyes he turned upon the benign and solicitous old gentleman ; 
but his words, when at last they were uttered, were slow and languid, 
and perfectly amiable. 

“T fancy I’m stronger than I look; and I fear there’s been too 
much ves¢ already—for me. If I break down, I'll try your plan, how- 
ever,” and he smiled amiably upon Uncle Holly as he left the room, 
with Bruce still in attendance. 

As the door closed behind them, the eyes of Uncle Holly and Doctor 
Felix met for one instant, and as they left the breakfast-room the doctor 
said : 

“Unless I have a.duty at hand, I ike a smoke after breakfast, and 
I like it in such weather out of doors. Do you care to join me, Mr. 
Holly ?” 

At first Mr. Holly seemed about to decline; but he appeared to 
consider, and, finally, after fussily assuring himself that his cigarette 
case was at hand, he decided to accept. 

When they were out upon the eastern terrace, with the line of trees, 
bordering the edge, casting a pleasant shade along the footway, and 
the green and flower-studded bank sloping sharply down to the lawn 
and tennis ground below, Uncle Holly took a long look around him, 
and up and down, as he said: 

“ One can walk here by day, and converse, without much danger of 
eavesdroppers approaching too near ; I always try to take the fewest 
risks possible—but we caw talk here. Did you expect to get a sign 
from me last night ; or after my drive with Mrs. D——?” Murtagh 
used initials, when it was possible to distinguish his personages thus. 

“T hoped for, but can hardly say that I expected it,” replied the 
doctor. “There was too much stir last night ; the young man was 
restless ; we will try for it to-night.” 

“We couldn’t well be overheard if we were reasonably cautious ; 
but we can’t risk being suspected. To arouse suspicion hamgers one 
horribly! For instance, those—cats.” 

“Ah !—the cats?” 

“Yes, we may as well begin with them. You see it was not their 
first rendezvous, nor the second; nearly a week ago Mrs. Deering, 
chancing to be restless, and sitting late at her open window, with but 
half-closed curtains, saw a figure outside lurking about in the rose 
garden ; she wisely informed me of this before I entered the house, 
and I at once set a watch upon the garden.” 

“ Ah $2? - 

** My lad, for it is a lad, small and shrewd, tells me that they met 
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on the second night after Mrs. D——’s discovery ; the first night of 
his watch, in fact ; and so I set a trap for them.” 

“Ah! a trap?” 

“Precisely, and baited it with one of my shoes. You see I had 
discovered that there were ¢wo—‘cats’—and that one was under 
this roof, while the other came from—town.” 

“Is it possible?” The doctor’s face darkened. 

“Don’t jump at conclusions, my friend; you think, ll wager, 
that the woman, or what looked like a woman, came from this 
house ?” 

“ And—am I wrong?” breathlessly. 

“Yes. The man comes from the house, and waits, prowling 
cautiously from shelter to shelter, until the other appears.” 

“ And that other ?” 

‘¢ 7s a woman, I believe.” - 

“And who—’ The doctor stopped short. “ Please explain in 
your own way,” he said grimly; “I will not interrupt again.” 

“Oh, I don’t mind the interruption. But to get on ;” he stopped to 
poke at a flower with his cane. “The maz, we have yet to identify,— 
the woman, my boy followed until she lost herself—where do you 
think ?” z 

“Don’t ask me /” 

“Well, it was useless ; she vanished at ‘he corner of St. Mark’s 
Church.” 

“ Not the church opposite the dank 2?” 

“The very same. Now, I said to myself, let’s try and identify the 
lady. Then I set my lad, whois an accomplished mimic, to practis- 
ing the cat-calls, away out in the woods. He does it well, don’t you 
think ?” 

‘*Yes ; but goon!” 

“Well, you were witness of the success of it. To-night they will 
know themselves discovered ; at least, will fear it; and will give up 
thts manner of seeing each other. Then they will form some new 
plan ; don’t you think so?” 

“‘T think that you suspect, if you do not 2uzow, who these two 
people are.” 

‘*Well—you are right. I do suspect; nothing more just yet. But 
if I am vzghé, the woman will bring us the proof.” 

“How?” 

“ By coming in person, and with all boldness, to Beechwood.” 

The doctor’s face was expressive of silent inquiry, and Murtagh went 
on: 
“J mean to make my position quite clear to you, Doctor Ware ; and 
to do this I must place before you some notes that I have made from 
time to time concerning this case; but we cannot flaunt documents 
here, nor yet in our drives, and this is why I am compelled, much as 
I object to holding any manner of interviews in this house that are not 
strictly in character, to admit you to my room to-night ; I shall take 
all precautions, and you musi do likewise. In the meantime, before 
you become in any manner or degree prejudiced or suspicious, I want 
to hear your impressions ; or, if you have such, your opinion, upon 
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this case. You have been, you tell me, deeply interested ; and you 
discard—to begin with—the theory of suicide ?” 

“T discard it utterly. The man was poisoned |” 

“ And—you were his physician—one of them—could an accident 
have been possible ?” 

“Vo! There was no poisonous drug of any sort in or about the sick 


room ; Lam szre of that! Liscom will say the same. It was a crime 


premeditated.” Z 

“ Have you the faintest reason to doubt or suspect any one?” 

The doctor started, and, fora moment, seemed to hesitate. ‘Then 
he answered slowly, ‘* No—none whatever.” 

They had reached, after taking several turns, a point upon the ter- 
race where stood a double Zéze, of twisted wood, formed in the fashion 
known as the S, and so shaped that the two people occupying it would 
face each other, and, of course, Opposite points of the compass ; above, 
a huge maple afforded shade, and all about was the open lawn, except 
for the grassy slope at one side, and a circular flower-bed upon the 
other, and quite near, 

“Let us sit here,” said the detective. “This is well adapted to our 
purpose.” 

When they were seated, he leaned forward and plucked two or three 
Savoury spice pinks from the bed beside them, and holding them and 
fingering them from time to time, as if delivering a discourse upon 
botany to an interested listener, he began anew. 

“Doctor Ware, I am going to ask you to do a considerable piece of 
work before you join me to-night— something which, I hope, will bea 
real help to me, to doh of us, in our search.” - 

** And what is that 2” 

“You believe in phrenology ?” 

“Yes; in a measure.” 

“ Did you ever make a study of heads?” 

“ Yes,” smiling. 

“Could you, without an actual fingering of the head, say from 
casual observations made at table, or in the drawing-room, could you 
thus give an outline of the twaits, the characters of this family? 
That is—I mean of the two ladies, the cousins, and, perhaps, one 
more ?” 

“T could give a brief statement of what I Je/ieve to be their traits, 
and tendencies—yes ; it would, doubtless, be based upon my know- 
ledge and experience as a physician, as well as upon phrenological 
data. Is that what you want? They would stand for opinions—not 
‘acts—of course.” 

“Ofcourse. The truth is,” went on Murtagh, tearing away a rosy 
etal and holding it up to view, “I have evolved a theory which would 
maze you if I were to make it known to you now. It’s a very daring 
heory indeed ; and it lacks, at present, I must confess, some very im- 
ortant points ; as—for instance—mofive. » Just now I am trying to 
ind some corroborative facts to fit into my theory, and what you wiil 
yrite for me will strengthen said theory, or it will weaken it materi- 
Hy—kill it almost !” 

“You make me feel my responsibility.” 
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“Oh! I don’t depend upon you alone! I look to our two—cats—to 
help confirm or tear down my theory.” 

‘* May I ask how?” 

“As I have said, they will, if] am on the right track, make a new 
effort to meet ; and I think I know what they will do.” 

. “And that—” 

“Tf I am right, the woman will come /o che house.” He looked at 
his companion’s puzzled face for a moment, and then, as if by some 
sudden impulse, he asked : 

“Doctor, how much do you know concerning Mr. Bruce Deering © 
and the Matchin matter ?” 

-“How much? Why—I suppose I know the outlines of the case. That 
young Deering was and is accused of the murder. Mr. Lysander 
Deering told me the story, and Mrs. Deering has also spoken of it to 
mies 

“ And Mr. Deering —how did he express himself—as to belief?” 

“He? Oh! A/s faith in his nephew was as granite.” 

“And she?” 

“Why—lI don’t think she expressed herself in words ; but her whole 
tone and manner has implied belief in him, as a matter of course.” 

“* And you ?—have you given the case much thought?” 

“N—no ; I confess that I have rather refrained from doing so. I 
have treated it as the skeleton in my patron’s closet ; not meant for 
my eyes.” - 

“Tam sorry! I wish you had studied that case, and had formed 
an opinion, or, at least, a guess.” 

“May I ask why? when this later case comes so much nearer to us 
just now.” 1 

“* Does it, indeed? My dear doctor, if my little theory does not 
break down under the two or three tests we are about to give it, we 
shall find ourselves delving, firs¢ of all, into the case of the Pomfret 
Bank Murder.” 

“What! Do you connect Bruce Deering—with this later crime ?” 

“Vo! But I connect this later crime with the first, and I believe 
that we shall never find the clue to Lysander Deering’s murder until 
we have solved the Matchin mystery! I believe they are two bloody 
acts of the same drama, and that the secret behind them has not even 
been guessed at. But there! no more upon this topic until I have 
seen your characterisation, your phrenological chart.” 

“ By the way, who is the ‘ one other’ in your list?” 

“Oh, yes, the other one is—I hope you know her well enough—the 
other is the woman they call Saz7za.” 

The drive, by which carriages arrived at the door of Beechwood, 
was approached by two gates, one at the south end of the ground 
proper, and the other at the north or opposite corner. It formed, ai 
the front, a distended half circle, by which a guest could enter at th 
south gate from Pomfret, alight, half-way, upon the great front portico 
and retire by the north gate, thus completing the half circle ; while the 
family vehicles, or those of visitors who tarried long, might, if the 
chose, entering by these same north or south gates, swerve aside fro 
the half moon as they neared the respective corners at the south ang 
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north fronts, where a lesser, but equally well-gravelled, drive, curving 
out from the half circle, swept under a forte-cochére on the south side, 
and past an extended piazza on the north, and so from thence stable- 
ward. 

When the two men arose from their seats beneath the big maple 
tree, they took a final promenade across the terrace, and, at the 
detective’s suggestion, turned to re-enter the house by the south or 
side door, which opened so directly upon the library. 

“*T’'m going to affect this especial door,” said Murtagh, as they ap- 
proached it, “and the stairway also. It will soon come to be looked 
upon as one of ‘ Uncle Holly’s’ whims, at least I hope so. Ah—h!” 

They had almost reached the steps at the side entrance, and as he 
uttered the syllable quickly, and stopped short, ostensibly to examine 
the blossoms of an early wistaria, but really to cast a sharp side glance 
at a village cart which had just entered the drive through the south 
gate ; the doctor looked, too, but more openly. 

It was a momentary glance; then his companion said under his 
breath: ‘‘ Zef’s ect im /” and turned toward the steps, up which he was 
dutifully assisted by the doctor’s ready hand. 

As they crossed the threshold, the detective gave his companion’s 
arm a quick, nervous pressure. 

“Tt has come!” he whispered, and hastened up the little curving 
stairs, closely followed by Doctor Felix. 

At the top Murtagh glanced quickly about him, and then added, in 
the same quick almost inaudible whisper, from which the sibilant 
carrying quality had been, by long practice, eliminated : 

“This is better than I hoped! Do you know that young woman in 
the cart?” 

“ No. » 

“That is our—our cat /” 

“Eh!” Doctor Felix fairly caught his breath. 

“ Our shadow, then—one of them!” 

Doctor Felix looked almost incredulous. And the detective, seized 
by some new thought, again caught his arm. 

“T want you to see her! to £vow her, if possible. You must go 
below, and if she calls for the ladies, try to manage it.” 

The doctors head went suddenly erect, then remembering that he 
was this man’s assistant, self-proffered, he breathed in his ear: 

‘Mrs. Deering is in the library; I saw her. Let’s both go down. 
Who is she?” 

**Miss—Wardell. Go on, then, quick and quiet !” 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
-CRUMBS. 
THE two men entered the library by the side door, and Doctor Ware 


smiled, and “Uncle Holly” gave utterance to a suppressed chuckle 
when he saw Mrs. Deering sitting at the big library table, writing busily. 
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She glanced up as they entered, and then went on with her work, 
while the doctor busied himself before one of the bookcases, and 
Uncle Holly, after a careless glance about him, sauntered toward the 
big table, 

“May I write just a few words here, Niece Brenda?” he queried 
cheerfuliy, and Brenda nodded, said “ Certainly,” and went on with 
her writing. 

The doctor had found himself a book, and Uncle Holly, seated at 
the end of the table farthest from the lady, wrote with painstaking 
slowness one or two short sentences, which he handed across to the 
doctor. 

“‘ Those two firms, doctor,” he said amiably, “are both to be relied 
upon, if you choose to give them a trial.” 

As the card passed from hand to hand the two exchanged signifi- 
cant glances, and, in another instant, the door opened and the house- 
maid appeared. 

‘“Miss Wardell,” she said to her mistress, “is in the reception- 
room.” 

The lady looked up quickly ; clearly she had neither heard nor 
seen the village cart. 

“T will come at oncé,” she said, then added a few swiftly written 
words to the letter under her hand. 

A moment later, as she crossed the library in the direction of the — 
reception-room, just beyond, the hand of ‘‘ Uncle Holly” made a 
sudden movement, becoming as suddenly inactive again; and Doctor — 
Ware, the next instant, uttered a quick exclamation, sprang forward, 
and, catching something from the floor just behind the lady, said: 

“ Pardon, did you let this fall?” at thé same time putting a slip of — 
paper in her hand. 

She started, but took the paper, and, glancing at it, turned her eyes — 
for just a second toward Uncle Holly, who was watching her with — 
mild inquiry. § 

“ Thanks !” she murmured, as she crumpled the note in her hand. - 
‘“OTis only a scrap-—of no consequence,” but as she passed out sheg 
thrust the ‘‘scrap ” into her pocket, as the doctor closed the door be- 5 
hind her. 

The bit of paper so deftly tossed down by the detective, as he 
crossed the room, contained these words : ; 

“T want to know Miss Wardell’s errand.” . 

The reception-room opened directly from the vestibule, and did not 
connect with any other room; the only door, beside the outer one, — 
connecting it with the wide hall. Between this room and the library, - 
was the pleasant home-like place called the breakfast or morning-room, © 
and there was, between the two, a door, usually locked on the library — 
side, and screened on the othef by a heavy curtain. i 

A moment after Brenda had passed from the library, this door was _ 
lightly shaken, and Doctor Ware, sitting near, sprang toward it, and, — 
slipping back the bolt, opened it wide. Brenda Deering stood be- — 
neath the half-parted curtains, and her face was very grave. She cast 
a quick glance behind her and then swept up the table where the de- 


tective still sat. ‘ i 
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‘‘ There is no one near,” she said in low, clear tones, “and I wzzs¢, 
this once, disregard your rules! Tell me, is this thing zfortant ?” 

“Tt z7s/” The detective’s tones were incisive, and his face was as 
grave as her own. 

“Then,” she said, “I shall leave this door,” with a glance toward 
it, “open, and the fortzére closed. And I shall receive the lady in the 
next room. I will not allow my scruples, as a hostess, to interfere 
with things necessary.” 

“Madam,” the detective was on his feet, and close beside her, 
“consider that you are a wife first,—a hostess afterward !” 

She lifted her head with a sudden stately motion, and her eyes, as 
they met his, were full of a stern resolve. 

“Thank you!” she murmured. ‘You shall not need to recall me to 
my first duty—again !” 

She set the door wide open, pushed an easy-chair against it, and 
swept aside the curtain, revealing to them, for one instant, the litue 
room with a dainty carved and cushioned seat, so arranged that its 
back was towards the curtained doorway; and as the drapery swung to, 
they saw her move towards this. Instantly Murtagh placed himself 
in the easy-chair against the door; and before he could utter the 
whisper that was upon his lips, they heard a door open, and a clear, 
- low-pitched voice said: 

‘Mrs. Deering, I really beg you to pardon this almost intrusion at 
this hour! I have consented to come on behalf of my housekeeper, 
Mrs. Fram ; but, as I a here, will you not permit me to say how much 
I have felt for you in your sorrow and loss. You know—” here there 
was a momentary break in the low voice, ‘‘ 7 have known what it is to 
sit alone in a house of mourning! And you-—-I am glad to know that 
you are not quite alone !” 

The answer, brief but courteous, was almost inaudible; then the low 
clear voice went on. 

_ “My errand is really very petty, but it seems I am to blame for the 

loss of one of Mrs. Fram’s choicest recipes ; a confection which she 

-concocts only upon lofty occasions, and for which she paid some re- 
nowned male cook a ‘ sound sum,’ as she says.” 

“Ah?” came softly from Mrs. Deering, with an inquiring inflec- 
tion. 

- ‘You see,” went on the visitor, “some time ago,—during your 
absence, in fact,—Mrs. Fram—that woman really does impose upon me 
shamefully, but you know how reliable she is, and how long she has 
been at her post—” 

“Yes—a long time indeed.” 

“Ah, yes! Ever. since poor mamma’s death, and she almost vues 
me! One day she chanced to hear me speak of driving out upon the 
north road, and, forthwith, she remembered that Mrs. Merton had 
asked for a recipe for some sort of meat jelly which, they both agreed, 
would be the very thing for your dear invalid, and she asked, or com- 
manded, me to ‘just drop it at your gate.’ I did so; you were, as I 

have said, in New York; and Mrs. Merton was also from home. 

Madam Sarita came to the door, being, I believe, in charge, and I 

left the precious formula in her hands and forgot all about it. Mow 
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poor Mrs. Fram misses her valuable formula, which, it appears, is 
too complicated to be trusted, like most of her recipes, to her memory. 
In looking for it she finds the copy of the meat jelly intended, long 
ago, for Mrs. Merton, and jumps to the conclusion that she has sent 
the wrong document, by some blunder ; so, to ease her troubled mind, 
I volunteered to drive this way and see if Mrs. Merton has still the 
precious recipe.” 

“Then you will wish to see Mrs. Merton?” 

The listeners heard the quietly spoken words, and a movement 
which, they knew, meant that Mrs. Deering had promptly touched 
the bell to summon the housekeeper. Then a moment passed in 
which Miss Wardell murmured some regrets that she had been “al- 
most constrained” to come upon “such an errand at such a time;” 
and added a second half-laughing comment upon the anxiety and 
“too great exigence” of the housekeeper; and Mrs. Deering an- 
swered by a polite word or two; while, on the other side of the cur- 
tain, the detective sat with a face of eager gravity, and a gleam of 
excitement in his eyes, which caused the doctor to wonder and to 
smile a little. The interview seemed sufficiently tame to him. 

The dialogue ran on, Miss Wardell talking in a sympathetically 
subdued voice, inquiring after Miss Rodney, but declining to have 
her called, and asking if it were true that Mr. Brook Deering was 
quite ill, as had been rumoured ; and Mrs. Deering replying, as briefly 
as possible, and allowing her guest to lead the talk whither she would. 
And then Mrs. Merton, in a snowy apron and fresh cap, came in. 

Before Miss Wardell could open her lips, Mrs. Deering had put the ~ 
question to her housekeeper, and received a prompt reply. 

Mrs. Merton remembered fev/ectly having asked Mrs. Fram for the 
recipe for the mutton jelly; but she was save she had never yet re- 
ceived it ; and then she turned to Ora Wardell, adding: 

“ Perhaps, Miss Wardell, you remember when it was. I had called 
in to see Mrs. Fram, who was ailing somewhat, and you came in to 
ask after her, and to learn when she would be ready to come back.” 
For Mrs. Fram, when not fit for duty, or when making a holiday, 
retired always to her sisters house in South Pomfret—where Mrs. 
Merton was also well known and very welcome. 

It was at this point in the interview that the doctor was amazed to 
see Murtagh’s face relax into an approving smile, and his hands enact 
pantomimic applause. 

Miss Wardell’s answer, too, seemed to please him, though she only 
said, in a somewhat indifferent tone, ‘‘ Very likely ; although I hardly 
recall it.” Then, turning to Mrs. Deering, ‘‘Do you think we might 
ask Madam Sarita? She may have overlooked it.” 

“Mrs Merton,” said Mrs. Deering, “please send Sarita to us, or, 
better, bring her, but say nothing about the lost paper.” 

And now came Sarita, who entered wondering, listened with growing 
comprehension, and for a moment seemed struggling with a treacher- 
ous memory ; then she broke forth volubly. 

Yes! She recalled it a/// Miss Wardell had said only the “wth; 
Miss Wardell had put that paper, that RECIPE, into her very own hand! 
and she! what did she do with that paper? She meant, so surely, to 
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give it at once to Mrs Merton; at the first moment, etc., etc.; and then 
she racked her brains, and sounded her memory anew, with the result, 
after a time, of recalling the facts that on that especial day she had 
been unusually annoyed and tired, she had been almost alone that 
day, and she had much to do, being in consequence wearied, “and 
when so weary ! madam knows,” she affirmed, ‘‘I am oh sg foolishly 
forgetful!” She had hurt her hand that day, and had been annoyed 
by an old man who came with a sad story of want and a_plea fora 
place for his nephew, or himself, thereby harrowing her already much 
tired soulanew. ‘‘Ah!” she concluded, ‘‘I recall it! I did not Jose 
it, 1am swve! I said, ‘I will put it carefully where it may not be lost, 
until Mrs. Merton comes once more,’ and—yes, I am almost sure! I 
must have laid it away among my boxes, somewhere ; and then all the 
strange things coming so soon after—the sickness, the trouble—/” she 
looked appealingly from one to the other. 

““Do you mean,” said Mrs. Merton judicially, “‘that you think you 
may be able to find it, yet?” 

“Yes—yes/ If Imay be permitted to search! If the young lady will 
have patience—” 

Sarita wheeled about in haste, but Mrs. Deering stopped her with a 
peremptory gesture. 

‘*Tf you think you can find it, go at once and look, but don’t take up 
too much of Miss Wardell’s time.” She motioned her away and looked 
at her watch. “Mrs. Merton, the dinner #exu must be looked over, 
and I think we can excuse you here since the paper, if found, will not 
be your recipe, but must go back to Mrs. Fram.” 

When Mrs. Merton had withdrawn—reluctantly, because she had 
hoped, at least, to have had one peep at the wonderful formula for that 
complicated unknown dish—the talk became languid and desultory 
in the morning-room, and the listeners in the library began to feel a 
desire to rise and move about, and then they heard the door of the 
" morning-room open quickly. 

It was Sarita who came hurriedly in, and, without waiting to close 
the door, she went straight to Miss Wardell and dropped an envelope 
into her lap. It was a blank envelope, tightly sealed, and she began 
volubly to explain : 

“T found it, Mazs! as I thought! It was in among my own letters ; 
how, I do not even guess! It has gone quite from my head, what I 
did with it that day. But there it was, and I put it a¢ once into the 
wrapper and sealed it fas¢, that the good Madam Fram might see that 
I did not carelessly leave it open to all eyes !” 

She stopped, out of breath ; and Ora Wardell took up the envelope, 
looked at it for a moment, as if in doubt, and thrust it calmly into her 
pocket, saying, as she arose : 

“Thank you, Sarita. You were over kind in enclosing the recipe ; 
but, as you have done so, I will deliver it into Mrs. Fram’s hand as I 
received it ; the ‘seal’ unbroken ; and,” slightly smiling, “I think I 
will advise her, zea¢ time, to entrust Mrs. Merton’s recipes to surer 
hands than yours and mine. Mrs. Deering, I want to come another 
day, and at a more suitable hour, when I hope I may see Miss 
Rodney, as well as yourself.” 
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She was at the door, and Brenda Deering made no attempt to 
detain her, only following her out into the vestibule, and bidding her 
a courteous adieu. 

And in the library, having first taken the precaution to close the 
convenient door behind the forzere, the detective, in flat opposition to 
his own set rules, caught his companion by the hand, and, shaking it 
with fervour, whispered : 

Sltsra big piece of luck! If we go on like this we shall see my 
wild little theory develop, some day, into a 67g ASTOUNDING FACT !” 
And once more he wrung the doctors hand. ‘* Come,” he added 
then, “let’s get out of this !” 

Doctor Ware found himself waiting that night, with unusual excite- 
ment, and an impatience quite new to him, for the hour to come when 
he might join the disguised detective, and learn the meaning of his 
strange hints and prophecies. He had passed the long evening in the 
drawing-room, where, after dinner, all the household, by common 
consent, drew. together, with the mutual idea of helping each other to 
carry on, at least, the outward show of a quiet family circle——exempt 
from attempts at "actual gaiety, because of the late trouble and afflic- 
tion,—but still bound to carry out their respective réles of hostess, 
friends, and guests ; drawn together by a common grief and loss ; 
rather than be, or seem, divided by vague doubts, diversity of beliefs, 
and shadowy, half-formed suspicions, as was, indeed, true of them, 
each and all. , 

To each, for some one particular reason, this task was one of more 
or less difficulty ; requiring an unusual effort, and making, of each 
moment, for most, a season of prolonged mental strain. 

For Doctor Ware, now that his position was clearly defined in his 
own mind and in the eyes of his hostess, the strain was at the mini- 
mum and he was able to do ay part in keeping up appearances with 
little effort. 

To Murtagh the position was now actually agreeable, the very 
difficulty of his position and the intricacy of his plans, adding zest to 
his every moment. 

As for Brook Deering, his oft-expressed anxiety lest the work of 
justice be retarded or bungled, and his weak and nervous condition 
together, made each moment irksome to him. And Bruce Deering, 
with the shadow of a fearful charge hanging over him, and sorrow and 
suspense his daily portion, went and came, grave, ’tis true, but filling 
his place, whether it might be beside Brook in his worse moments, 
or helping Brenda—left as she was so suddenly, with the care and 
oversight of a great house, full stables, and many acres—in the 
numerous ways in which a man can help as agent, adviser, and friend, 
when he has both the will and the full understanding of the situation. 

Whatever else might have been spoken of Bruce Deering in these 


days of seeming inaction and suspense, he could not have been said to | 


shirk the duties of the day as they came. 

But hardest of all was the part allotted to proud Brenda Deering. 
Sincere by nature, she was forced to dissemble to act a part from morn 
till evening. But her strength grew with the emergency ; the latent 


force within her, the spirit | that has carried many a brave woman — 
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through dangers and woes unutterable, upheld her, kept her brow clear ; 
her eye, and hand, and voice steady ; and her mind alert and active. 
All this—ou¢wardly. Alone, and in the darkness of midnight,—there 
were moments, yes, hours, when her soul rebelled ; when despair shook 
her and she felt that her strength had forsaken her ; but the moming 
found her calm again, strong as before, and at her post. Hostess, 
helper, friend, and 1 mistress. 

Brook Deering returned from his drive complaining of weariness; and 
as the evening advanced, and there were symptoms of renewed fever- 
ishness, Doctor Ware advised him to retire early from the drawing- 
room, and, —after some thought and a little hesitation,—gave him : a 
draught to “soothe his nerves, ;” he said, and he well knew,—without the 
precaution—which he took—of looking in upon the patient, a little 
later,—that sleep, long and sound, was suve to follow its administra- 
tion. 

Not long after Brook left the group in the drawing-room, “ Uncle 
Holly ” complained of fatigue, and “rheumatic twinges,” and arose to 
leave the room. 

“The fact is,” he added, when he had made his excuses to the 
ladies, ‘SI did not get my usual rest last night; I am not accustomed 
to sudden starts and wakenings, and last night I was suddenly aroused 
several times by sounds—sounds which at first I was unable to ac- 
count for. Brenda, did you ever think that there might be rats in 
your walls?” 

Brenda looked surprised, and Valentine, who had been unnaturally 
talkative all the day and evening, laughed a short laugh, which she 
checked suddenly. 

“Tt would not be surprising,” “Uncle Nat” went on. “ That por- 
tion of your house, I think you said, is afd?” 

“ Quite old,” murmured Brenda. 

_ “Well, we will see if they disturb me Zo-night. It’s not so difficult 
to get rid of rats in a wall, as many think; and if one has a good 
trap—but we won’t go into it to-night; I am really guzte drowsy.” 
And “Uncle Nat,” with affable smiles, and a succession of amiable 
nods, went his way. 

Doctor Ware and Bruce left the drawing-room last, the latter hold- 
ing the door open to let the two ladies pass out before them. At 
Brook’s door they both paused, and Bruce entered. 

“He’s sleeping quietly,” he reported in a moment, “and William 
has followed his example. If he should continue to sleep like that, I 
fancy / can rest, without much effort, until late sunrise.” He turned at 
his own door, and after a few more ‘words they parted with a mutual 
good-night. 

Mindful of Murtagh’s oS Ware let a long hour pass, with 
provoking slowness it seemed to him, before he opened his door with 
the noiseless, accustomed touch acquired in many sick-rooms, glided 
<hrough the darkness, feeling his way around the corner of the L, 
and found, as he had expected, the door of Murtagh’s room ever so 
slightly ajar ; then, as he pushed it gently open, he felt a light, guiding 
touch upon his arm, and knew in a moment that his host had closed 
the door and was moving across the room. 
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The next instant his eyes were dazzled by the light of a dark lantern 
suddenly opened directly before them, and, at sight of what its rays 
revealed, he almost exclaimed aloud. 

Standing before him, with the lantern uplifted in his hand, was a 
manof sinister aspect, with shaggy eyebrows, a mat of coarse black 
hair, a face unshaven, it would seem, for many days, and pock-marked, 
and scarred most unpleasantly. He was dressed in garments that 
might long ago have been worn by some Bowry boy, with a taste for 
loud checks and gaudy colours; a red bandanna was knotted about 
his throat, and a shabby tourist’s cap was stuck upon the back of his 
head. 

The man with the lantern stood before him for a moment silent, 
and darkly scowling; and in that moment Doctor Felix saw, with an 
actual start, that the window nearest him was open, and that a rope- 
ladder dangled from its ledge, and lay across the floor quite to the 
stranger’s feet. 

“One might fancy,” spoke he of the lantern, “that you don’t like 
one’s evening dress!” The tones were sullen, and utterly strange to 
the doctor, but the next words were uttered in the unmistakable 
voice of “Uncle Nat.” ‘“ My dear doctor, were you veal/y—for a 
moment in doubt?” 

Doctor Ware took the lantern from his hand, and, holding it aloft, 
surveyed him critically. 

“Tt’s perfect!” he said as he put down the lantern. ‘And I am 
willing to own that, for a moment, I was all at sea.” He glanced as he 
spoke toward the open window, and the detective sprang toward it 
and drew the almost closed curtains tightly together. 

“No use of running an unnecessary risk,” he said. ‘You see I was 
at work with ¢fzs,” picking up one end of the rope ladder, ‘‘ when 
you pushed open the door.” He turned the lantern’s face toward the 
inner wall, and lowered the light until they were almost invisiblé to 
each other. “Take that chair beside you,” he went on, speaking 
rapidly and just above his breath, “I must talk fast, and shall have to — 
ask you to put your patience in leash, and begin zm earnest, without 
more than a word of explanation. Of course, when you stop to think, 
you don’t imagine that I got myself up in Z/zs rig just to surprise or 
play a joke upon you, 7 know! It takes too long to get up sucha 
mug as this, | can tell you. The fact is, partner, I’m going to ask 
you to wazt for my story, and for me, right here, until I come back 
from a little expedition that I find I must make to-night. I’m going 
down that ladder—that is if you'll stand by me, at this end of the rope, 
to draw it up when I’m down, and let it out when I come back.” 

“| can’t refuse,” replied Ware, soberly ; ‘‘ 1’m enlisted, remember. 
Of course, it’s understood that your errand concerns—this business?” 

‘Great’ heavens, man! do you suppose I’d let you into anything — 
else? The fact is, I must go into Pomfret to-night, and [ll take just 
breath to tell you that I’m not going alone, that my pal is waiting for 
me at this moment—wzAere do you think ?” 

“¢ Don’t let me waste your time in guessing,” admonished Doctor 
Felix. 

“Right you are! I'll ze/7 you. I am to meet my man in the near 
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_ vicinity of the Pomfret Bank—of the Wardell house,—and—of St. 
MARK’S CHURCH !” 

In the silence following these words he examined his lantern, and 
began to draw out and adjust the limp lengths of rope ladder. 

“If nothing happens to disturb our plans,” he resumed, “TI shall 
reach the place, do my work, and be here again, that zs, down there 
on the ground below this window, in an hour and a half at latest. If 
I am ot here by then, you may fancy me checkmated somehow, and, 
in zat case, I must just—ask you to wait Aeve until the peep of day. 
But there’s little to risk, and you'll see me, I dare say, prompt to the 
minute ; and ¢#en, my partner, we shall still have an hour or two be- 
fore dawn, and you shall be enlightened so far as is in my power, at 
least. , Now for the ladder, and the first act of the revised Romeo and 
Juliet.” 

The first act was sufficiently short. Murtagh slung the dark lantern 
safely at his side, and, the hook and the rope having been already 
tested, slipped over the sill, and vanished noiselessly into the darkness 
below ; and the doctor, when assured by a quick jerk of the ladder 
that the new Romeo was on ¢errva firma, drew up the tell-tale rope, 
and, feeling his way to “ Uncle Nat’s” lounging-chair, seated himself 
therein, and settled himself to wait and wonder, and, in spite of him- 
self, to doze. 

The hour passed between drowsy nods and sudden starts, and 
Doctor Felix was warned of this by the silvery striking of Uncle Nat’s 
alarm clock, which, like his shower-bath, went, he assured the family, 
“everywhere with its master ;” and, when the quarter had also 
passed, he drew the curtain, and took his station by the window. He 
had not long to wait before the signal, a slight scraping sound upon 
the stone wall below, told him that the ladder might once more 
descend ; and, before the last quarter hour was half spent, the quon- 
dam Uncle Nat was safely landed in his own apartment, the rope 
ladder removed from the window-ledge, and our detective, still in his 
uncouth disguise, was sitting opposite Doctor Felix, while on the 
table between them, under the extended hand of the newly-arrived, 
lay a parcel, smaller than the hand above it, and carefully tied up in 
the detective’s handkerchief. 

“ My partner,” began the late Romeo, “I hope you won’t mind my 
rig! It would take half of the little time we have left to us if I 
stopped to get off this paint and pigment. You’vea right to see my 
face—the veal one—and you shall, but just now—” 

“Just now,” broke in the doctor, with a smile, ‘‘ you want to ¢alk 
and I want to hear you. I'll be glad to see the face—later on.” 

“Good. Then, first, I’ll tell you the result of my trip to-night, 
and that, naturally, will lead to the whole story, partner!” He drew 
the handkerchief toward him and began deftly to untie the knots. 
“We are coming out, after all, upon safe, solid ground, I verily be- 
lieve! My trip to-night was a success!- I believe you’re going to 
prove my Mascott! Look here!” 

He had opened the handkerchief, and taken from within it a folded 
piece of newspaper, and opening this with jealous care, he displayed to 
the astounded gaze of his “ partner,” a tiny bone, clearly the “ second 
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joint” of a chicken; a scrap of mouldy cheese, some dry and dusty 
bread crumbs, and a folded fragment of newspaper, not half so clean 
as that in which these strange treasures were wrapped. 

“Do you see these ?” asked Murtagh, eagerly, and then, “Ofcourse ! 
—but you don’t know what they mean ?—their value? Well, sir, I 
wouldn’t take a full purse for these scraps! and l’lltellyou why!” He 
leaned forward and tapped the doctor’s knee impressively, measuring 
his words by the taps. “These crumbs / found in a closet of SY. 
MARK’S CHURCH.” 

He caught up the piece of soiled and folded newspaper. 

“See ¢zs /” he held it up for an instant, then put it carefully down, 
unopened, as he said slowly, ‘‘That scrap of paper is a fragment of 
the Mew York World, and it is dated just thirty-six hours before Joe 
Matchin was murdered.” z 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 
A VOLUNTEER. 


WHEN Doctor Ware appeared at break/ast next morning, a close 
observer might have noted that his face was a shade graver and more 
thoughtful than usual, and that he seemed pre-occupied. He did not 
tarry in the breakfast-room, but went at once to make his morning call 
upon the invalid, who had not appeared below stairs, and who was re- 
ported as still weak, and ‘‘somewhat nervous,” by the attentive 
William. Having paid this visit, Doctor Felix asked for a saddle 
horse, and, without soliciting a companion, rode off to the north, where 
he paced for an hour, along the country lanes and between wide fields 
of wind-blown grain, dewy and graceful, yet challenging his usually 
observant eye in vain. 

For once in his controlled and self-contained existence, Doctor Felix 
felt the need of solitude; having gathered since the previous night 
much food for reflection. 

But if he set out with a countenance full of gravity, not unmixed 
with anxiety, he returned looking like his usual calm self; his face 
full of strength and settled purpose. And, after luncheon, he excused 
himself to his hostess, pleading “an accumulation of writing,” and 
remained closeted in his room until dinner-time. He spent his entire 
evening in the drawing-room, however, as did all the others of the 
household, except “Uncle Nat,” who “felt twinges of rheumatism,” 
shortly after dinner, predicted a storm before morning, and with- 
drew. 

The following day a tall, saturnine man appeared, and was an- 
nounced as a census-taker making a special canvass for some purpose, 
connected-~+so nearly as could be gathered from Mrs. Merton, who 
took him in charge and escorted him about, above stairs and below— 
with some ‘medical examination or enterprise ;” certainly the dark- 
visaged, sharp-eyed census-taker asked an unusual number of ques- 
tions, and threw the people below stairs into quite a flutter. And 


———— 


a. a 
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when he had been seen, from Brook’s corner window, to drive away 
in his road wagon through the south, or Pomfret, gate, Brook turned 
to his cousin, ‘lounging “with his newspaper at another window, and 
said : 

“That’s number ove, I suppose? And now, under one pretext or 
another, they will give us no rest, I dare say. I wonder,” he added, 
turning away with a feeble half laugh, “what our good Merton would 
say if told that she has just had a dedectzve in tow ?” 

There was no reply from behind the paper at the other window, 
and, after a moment, he spoke again. 

“T wonder, now, who will have the first sight of the reports from 
these fellows, and if they will be made known to all of us? The 
family, I mean, of course?” 

“Can’t say,” replied Bruce ; and then, after a moment, and without 
lowering the newspaper, ‘‘ Have never made inquiry.” 

“ Nor been informed ?” 

“ (Vor been informed.” 

Two days later it was a pedlar who held the servants charmed in 
the housekeeper’s room, and who seemed to value his time but 
lightly ; and it was William who reported his visit to his young 
master, who received the news with a careless comment, and a 
meaning side glance at his cousin, who was again present, and 
occupied, this time, with a newly-cut magazine. 

‘* Do you want to wager that William’s smooth-spoken pedlar was 
not another member of the police?” queried Brook when the servant 
had gone ; but Bruce shook his head. 

“T should only lose, I dare say, if I did,” he replied. 

The next day Brook came down to breakfast, and spent much of 
the morning in the library with Uncle Nat, his cousin, and Doctor 
Felix, resting in the afternoon, and appearing again at dinner. The 
following day he once more tested his strength by a drive, this time 
with William in attendance ; and, from that time, he seemed slowly 
to gain strength and spirits, giving more of his time to the guests, 
and appearing, much in his old-time boyish way, in Brenda’s boudoir 
—where Valentine sat so often now—or wherever the two ladies of 
the house might chance to be ; for, by a sort of unspoken, but mutual, 
consent, Valentine and Brenda were now together nearly all day, 
each seeming to shun solitude and her own society more and more as 
the days went on. 

During his cousin’s retirement Bruce Deering had shared his 
seclusion, for the most part, and with every appearance of willing- 
ness ; but now-—as Brook began to resume his old habits of socia- 
bility, which sociability included even the snug room where Mrs. 
Merton reigned, and where Sarita was often found, busied with the 
household stitching, which had become, in part, her _care—Bruce 
began to pass long hours in the spacious library, whick Brook openly 
shunned, declaring that he missed his father doubly in that room 
containing so many mementos, and which had been so exclusively 
his, This room was also a favourite haunt with Doctor Felix, and, 
as the days passed, he and Bruce found much to say to each other, 
and many thoughts in common. 
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And so the time crept on, and Uncle Holly’s first week and then 
his second had passed, and, save for the visits of the two “detectives,” 
and the more or less frequent calls of Doctor Liscom, John Redding, 
or Mr. Baird, little seemed to have transpired at Beechwood to help 
on the cause in which all there were, in some way, interested ; and 
the lives of all seemed to flow on in decorous quiet and retirement. 
They were seldom seen abroad, save when driving, usually upon some 
quiet, country road when the ladies were out, except when, upon one 
or two occasions, Brenda had called for her pony carriage, and had 
taken Uncle Holly to repay a visit from Mr. and Mrs. Baird or 
Doctor Liscom ; or, when Doctor Ware and Bruce, and once or twice 
of late, Brook, had ridden through Main Street upon the handsome 
saddle horses that had been their dead master’s pride. 

Ora Wardell had not repeated her visit ; but two or three times her 
carriage had been seen to dash past toward the north road, which, in 
pleasant weather, was one of Pomfret’s favourite and much affected 
drives. 

And so two weeks of ‘‘ Uncle Holly’s” stay at Beechwood passed 
into the third, and under the seeming calm of the household, a brood- 
ing, growing impatience was hovering, making the atmosphere almost 
electric, when, as the family, all save Brenda, were seated about the 
luncheon-table in the cool morning-room, where the sash was opened 
wide and the shades adjusted to shut out the growing heat of the 
summer sun, that lady entered with her hands full of letters and news- 
papers. 

“ Hall has just arrived,” she said, approaching them; ‘‘and so I 
bring your letters to add a possible flavour to your luncheon. I 
trust-—” with sudden sweet gravity and a moment of hesitation— 
“that the flavour may be agreeable.” She turned toward a side table 
and put down upon it the handful of papers. “These,” she said, “can 
very well wait,” and with the disengaged hand, she began to distribute 
the letters.. 

There were several for Doctor Ware, two or three for Brook, a 
business-like looking document for Bruce, a single creamy-white letter 
for Valentine, two for Brenda herself, and, for Uncle Holly, not one. 

Brook glanced at his envelopes and then across at his father’s wife, 
who was just taking her place behind the tea equipage. 

“ Mamma Brenda,” he asked, “‘is luncheon sans cérémonde ? may we 
read and be pardoned for the act?” 

“You heard me,” she replied lightly. ‘I brought them to be read.” 

Amid the murmured thanks and the general opening o fenvelopes, 
no one seemed to notice that Valentine eyed the address upon her 
envelope in a puzzled, wondering fashion, opened her lips only to 
close them again ; glanced quickly round the table, and—seeing the 
others engaged, all save Brenda and Uncle Nat, who were conversing 
quietly just opposite her, cut open the envelope with a long, silver pin, 
which she drew from among the lace upon her coisage. But the 
exclamation she uttered as she drew out the thick sheet, glanced at 
the fine, cramped writing, and took in, with the same look, the name 
written at the botton of the page, was audible to all, and brought from 
Brenda the quick question : 
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“Val—no bad news, is it?” 

Valentine’s face was flushing rosily, but she held up the lace pin te 
the general gaze, and murmured, with her eyes fixed upon the page, 
which she held quite near her face as she leaned back in her chair, 

“ My—finger !” and seemed engrossed in her reading ; the red still 
dyeing her face, to fade away into pallor as she read the last word, let 
the letter drop upon her lap, and then, recovering herself by a strong 
effort of will, glanced at it again, and with swift, nervous fingers, 
thrust both letter and envelope into her girdle, so that only a blank 
corner was visible above the soft, silken folds. 

She was silent when the letters were put aside, and the meal began ; 
and for some time she continued grave and dstraz/e. But before they 
left the table she had recovered her usual manner, and did her full 
share in keeping the conversational ball moving. 

When they arose from the table, however, and Brenda proposed 
that they all withdraw, for coolness, to the shady east lawn, Valentine 
did not accompany them ; going to her room instead, and remaining 
there for more than an hour. 

When she reappeared they were all upon the lawn ; Brook was in a 
hammock, and the others were grouped about him, sitting, standing, 
or moving to and fro under the trees ; and before she had been among 
them long, she had managed to engage “ Uncle Nat’s” company for a 
drive, immediately after tea. 

“The truth is,” she declared, standing before “‘ Uncle Nat’s” rustic 
chair, with her back against a tree, speaking with unusual animation, 
and with glowing cheeks and a strange gleam in her eyes, ‘“‘ the truth 
is, I have felt that Brenda, here, has been monopolising you, Mr. 
Holly ; and I have not, usually, been left quite out of the running, 
here, at Beechwood. Is that not true, Cousin—Brook ?” ‘casting a 
momentary side glance toward the hammock. 

_ Brook lifted himself, and a look of keen delight overspread his face 
as he fixed his eager eyes upon hers. 

“Tf you appeal to me, fair Cousin Val,” he said, in his softest tones, 
“ZT should say that you have generally ‘been ahead of the field, and 
likely to keep so!” And he paused, as if eager for her next words. 
But she ee uttered a short, half-mocking laugh, and, without so 
much as a glance in his direction, turned away. 

An hour before sunset Miss Rodney’s own pony phaeton, drawn 
by her swift-stepping black pony, Flash, swung out from the upper 
gate and went skimming forth upon the north road, with Uncle Nat 
Jeaning luxuriously back against the springy cushions, and Valentine 
sitting charmingly erect, holding her lively pony with a stiff rein, and 
giving him for the moment her full attention. 

“Flash has not been out, except for what Brenda’s groom calls a 

‘walk round,’ for several days,” she said, when they were fairly upon 
the highway 3 “and he’s a stiff-necked little fellow when fresh ; so, if 
you don’t mind, I'll just give him a pretty stiff mile or so, and by that 
time he won't need ad/ my attention.” 

“ By all means,” was the answer. ‘I shall not mind in the least, 
Miss Rodney ;” and after a few moments of swift going, he added, in 
a tone of quiet approval, “I see you feel quite equal to him.” And 
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Uncle Nat turned slightly so that he might watch her charming profile 
with a keen and speculative eye. He knew there was a meaning 
behind her seemingly off-hand proposal that he should drive with her 

“behind her pet pony,” and he was willing to wait its develop- 
ment. 

Little more was said until the willing pony, having carried them at 
a lively pace far beyond Beechwood and across a wide stretch of level 
country, slackened his speed of his own accord at the foot of a long 
gradual slope, which, knowing its length, and having already expended 
his first wind, Flash took at a steady ‘deliberate pace. 

Then Valentine turned toward him, and their glances met—hers 
serious and half inquiring, his mild and gently smiling. 

“T have taken a liberty,” she began slowly, but without hesitation, 

‘in asking you to accompany me for a purpose which you may think 
impertinent, and which wow/d be that, if my motive were not—what 
itis. May I beg you to hear me with patience until my motive is 
clear to you ? and not to thisjudge me, whether you agree with me or 
not ?’ 

The disguised detective looked upon the honest earnest face, which 
was flushing now, and into the fine eyes, almost beseechingly fixed 
upon his own, and his smile deepened into actual benevolence. 

“*T can hardly fancy you saying azy¢thing which I would find very 
unpleasant, my dear Miss Rodney,” he said, sitting more erect and 
assuming a more attentive air. “ Do you mean—is it possible—that 
an old fellow like me can serve you in any way?” 

“An old fellow?” Again her eyes scanned his face closely, inquir- 
ingly. ‘You shall hear;” she turned her gaze toward the pony and 
leaned back in her turn against the cushion, so that she might look at 
him now and then as she spoke, and began: 

“You know, of course, my position in my cousin’s home, and how 
much we have been together. I hope I need not say that Brenda is 
as dear to me as an own sister could be? She has been overwhelmed 
with trouble of late ; and, while I have mourned with her, if not like 
her, I have been tormented with the thought that I am, after all, really 
of so little use or comfort ; and I want to help them all so much/ I 
mean—of course, the family ;” she flushed, as the two words ‘‘ them 
all,” slipped from her tongue, and shot a quick, half-defiant glance at 
him. But his eyes were half closed; he was listening with polite 
interest, and he murmured as she paused a moment: 

“ Of course, naturally.” 


“Day after day, as I have seen Brenda holding up so bravely against — 


such fearful trouble, such awrzl suspense, I have grown almost wld 
to think that things cannot be made better—clearer! But, long as I 
might to do something, I have seen no way open to me; though, ever 
since you came among us, I have thought—”. 

He was looking at her quite keenly now, and she broke off abruptly, 
and flicked the slowly mounting pony to cover a momentary embarrass- 
ment and annoyance. 

“You have thought—” he suggested. 


“T have thought, .” she exclaimed, with a sudden force, “what I think — 


now—that I must beg you to help me!” 


aS ey 


‘ 
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Still his face was half smiling, and the voice was still the mellow, 
amiable voice of Uncle Holly. 

“Can I help you, do you think? Pray, tell me how ?” 

She thrust her hand into the pocket of her light jacket and pulled 
out a letter. “If you will hear me when you have read this letter,” she 
said, holding the document in her hand with the address concealed, 


_ “and remember, please, that it was of altogether a surprise to me— 


the contents I mean. I will ¢e// you why—if I may!” 

She held out the letter, but without taking it he put up his hand. 

“One moment,” he said, with no change of countenance. “That is 
the letter you received at the luncheon-table, is it not?” 

ot Yes.” 

“And it gave you a considerable shock ?” 

“Ah! you saw !” 

“So great a shock that you could not feel quite yourself afterwards. 
You were impatient for this moment?” 

“Oh! you see everything !” 

“TI saw that!” he smiled anew. ‘‘ Now, does this letter concern 
yourself or me?” 

“You most.” 

“Then I will read it.” 

She watched him eagerly while he read with a perfectly serene face 
from the first word to the last, and as she looked her amazement 
grew. 

For this is what he read. 


Redlands, California, 
June 3rd, 188— 

“My Dear Younc Lapy,—Will you kindly give me information from Beechwood, and so 
oblige and relieve the anxiety of an old man. 

“*T was in the mountains last week, and there met a tourist who has been, earlier in the 
season, a guest of your pastor (I believe he is your pastor), Rev. Mr. Arden of Pomfret; and 
he tells me that at the time of his departure my dear niece Brenda was in trouble ; that her 
husband (who had lately returned from New York, where he had been on account of his 
health) was lying very ill, and that at his last hearing on the day of his departure, Mr. 
Deering’s life was despaired of. I was also informed that you, fortunately, were with my 

joor niece, and as I am in doubt how to address her, I write to ask news from you. Kindly 
et me know the truth, so that I may write Mrs, D—— fittingly without inflicting needless 
shock or jar upon her nerves; also tell me if, in your opinion, I could be of any wse or 


_ comfort were I to come to Pomfret.—Yours most respectfully, 


**NatuHan Ho tty.” 


From beginning to end he had read the note slowly, and now as he 
refolded it and slid it carefully back into its envelope, Valentine fancied 
that she could detect the shadow of a quizzical smile about the corners 
of his mouth and lurking in his eyes. But it was gone in a moment, 


_and he gave back the letter with grave politeness. 


“It’s quite exciting,” he said without the faintest sign of excite- 
ment. ‘‘ May I ask you, Miss Rodney, just what your sensations 
were, when you first read that letter? I am curious to know.” 

She was sure of the quizzical smile in the eyes, now, though the 
mouth was grave; and she met it with a little half-defiant smile in re- 
turn. 

““] had not been without my suspicion,” she replied. ‘* But it was 
a surprise, after all. I think, above all, I was glad!” 

R 
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“ Glad?” 

‘Ves, Glad, because it gave me my chance! Up to that time I 
could not approach azyone, in the way I wished.” 

“ And now?” — 

“ And now—Oh ! I see it all zow! And I hope I have done right 
in coming to you with this letter !” 

“Oh, I see! And on account of this other Mr. Holly, Zam to be 
ousted, I suppose? driven out of my snug nest, just as I am so com- 
fortably settled? Or,am Ito be blackmailed? Is ¢hatit, young lady?” 

In spite of the gravity of the occasion her eyes were laughing now, 
and her retort came promptly. 

“You are to be blackmailed,” she declared. 

“ Then—will you name your terms?” 

“J want you to take me, at least, a little way into your confidence, 
into partnership! Iam so anxious, and there is so much to be done. 
Will not money, azy sum, help, or hasten matters? Cannot—” 

“ Wait! Oh, we are going too fast! you have not told me yet 
who I am, if I am moz¢, as you seem to think you have reason for be- 
lieving, Mr. Holly 2” 

“T don’t know who you ave. But I think I know what you are.” 

“ A—burglar—perhaps ?” 

“JT think you are a detective!” 

“Ah! And why, please? This is growing interesting.” 

“ Because I happen to know that a detective was especially needed, 
and was witness to the interview wherein it was decided that a detec- 
tive should be secured a¢ ovce, and set to work upon this case. And, 
oh! there is so much need! Every moment since that decision, | 
have kept my eyes and ears open. I felt that a detective swsf come 
into the house, to do the work well. To succeed at all,in fact! And 
when I was told that the work was begun, but that the detective pre-_ 
ferred to work in perfect secrecy, and would approach the house later, 
and in ‘his own way,’ his ‘interest’ being chiefly ‘with the servants !?” 
She paused for a moment, but he made no comment, and she went on. — 
“When I heard ¢hat, I said to myself, the first stranger who enters 
this house will be the defective, and when you came, I saw at once 
how easy it would be for a fa/se ‘Uncle Holly’ to come among us ! 
He was here for so short a time, and Bruce, Brook, and I were all 
absent. You played your part so well, however, that I could not gzite 
believe you were not genuine! And then came the others, the census 
man, and the notion pedlar, and ¢ez I almost gave you up, and I be- 
gan to fret anew, because everything seemed to drag so, and we are 
all shut off from mutual confidence by the awful thought that someone 
at Beechwood mst have poisoned my dear guardian!” Her voice 
broke, and she turned away her face. 

And now her companion put up his hand, and removed Azs dis- 
guising spectacles. ‘Thrusting them into an inner pocket and drawing 
himself erect at her side, with an air of quiet authority, he took the 
reins from her half-unconscious hands; the pony had long since 
passed the brow of the hill and had been ambling along at his own 
will through a hedge-bordered lane. 

“ Mow, he said, in a cheery and utterly changed tone, *‘ you cat 
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give your whole attention to our conversation, Miss Rodney, and we 
will talk seriously. It begins to look as if I were to be pretty well 
known at Beechwood, where I smeant to be quite zzcog.; but I will 
say, at once, that I am not, by any means, sorry that this has 
happened ! I know how much Mrs. Deering trusts you, and how high 
is her regard for you; and I should be but a poor judge of human 
nature if I could not read your character; I can see zeal, loyalty to 
friends, and ample courage, when courage is needed ; and now, with- 
out betraying a trust, or revealing other people’s secrets, how can I 
serve you?” 

She hesitated for a time, then—‘‘ May I ask some questions?” she 
queried. 

Yon may! I will try to answer you.” 

“May I know how many, beside Brenda, know what you are?” 

“One other.” 

“ May I ask—” she hesitated again. 

“Who that one is?” 

She nodded. 

**T will tell you who it is zo¢. It is neither of the Deerings.” 

“Oh ! then it zs Doctor Ware! Iam so glad!” 

“Ts that all?” 

“No, indeed! I must not ask about my uncle’s murder zow, but I 
so much wish to know if it was you who were called upon when—when 
Joe Matchin was killed ?” 

“It was I.” 

“Oh!” Her face was all aglow with strong feeling. “Then, may I 
know if anything—is being done in that case? and why were you 
withdrawn from it? My guardian used to talk to me about it a little, 
at first, and then, one evening, when I had been asking him questions, 

he began to tell me how there were reasons why the detective, whom 
he considered very able, had been wtthdrawn from the case! There 
was no case, he said, no strong proof, against his nephew, and so it 
would not be pushed, unless it transpired, later, that Bruce—his 
nephew, was in actual danger, which /e thought improbable. He was 
about to say more, but Doctor Liscom came in just then and the talk 
-was never renewed. Can you tell me why they took this course? 
Were you withdrawn from the case?” 

“T was withdrawn from the case ;—yes. And zo reason was given 
to me.” 

“But you kuew zt /—you guessed 2” 

“Perhaps! It was only a guess,—however.” 

**T see that I must not press that point. Did Mr. Deering—Bruce, 
consent to your withdrawal?” She flushed and her voice shook, but 
her look was persistent. 

fiie. did,” 

«And can he be vindicated then? as the case now stands ?” 

“Vindicated? Hardly, I think, unless his lawyers have been at 
work, unknown to me.” 

She turned half round, and put a hand upon his arm. 

“Mr.—” she began, and stopped with an inquiry in her eyes. 

* Call me—Ferriss,” he said. 
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“Mr. Ferriss, will you take up that case again?” 

“The Matchin case?” 

“Yes. Will you begin where you left off, and Zrove Bruce Deering 
innocent—or guzlty ?” 

“ And the other? Your guardian’s murder ?—what of that?” 

“ Are the two incompatible ?” 

“ Are they ot?” 

“T do not think so,” eyeing him closely. 

“ Why ? ? 

“Because I believe the two crimes are connected!” 

He changed the reins from his right hand to his left, and turned to 
face her. 

“Tell me!” he said, almost sternly, “all that you know, guess, 
or suspect concerning both these cases !” ; 

“T know very little,” she replied. “ But I have known Bruce Deer- 
ing for years, and I know he is not guilty! I cannot give reasons for 
all that I believe. Women, you know, are governed by instincts, 
intuitions often, and I have felt, from the first, that these two murders, 
coming so close together, are connected in some way; and—there is 
one person whom—I—susfect.” 

“ Of what ?” 

“Of a knowledge—of some sort—of Go¢h affairs.” 

“Will you name this person ?” 

“When I have your answer. W/Z you resume work upon the other” 
case? I have money—all you can use ; no matter how much. Why 
not take me for a client, as well as my cousin Brenda?” 

“Twill; but upon other terms. If I ‘ resume,’ w7l/ you aid me?” 

“How?” eagerly. 

“As you can with ease. I will not ask you to betray yourself to” 
others ; it must not be guessed that you know me, other than as 
‘Uncle Holly ;’ but you can help me now, at once !” 

“Tell me how !” ' 

“ By sending away your maid, and taking one whom JZ shall recom- 
mend. Will you do it?” 

Firm and unhesitatingly came the answer. 

“ Ves,” and then, ‘‘ Is that a//?” 

They ‘had reached a point where the lane broadened and tuned 
eastward ; the sun was setting, and the spires of a pair of village” 
churches could be seen in the distance. 

“ Had we not better turn here?” he asked, and then, “ What village 
is that to eastward ?” : 

ss Fairleigh. Yes, we had better turn; we are five miles from _ 
home.” They turned about and slowly began their homeward drive. 

“We must come to a better understanding,” he said, after a brief 
silence. ‘Tell me, whom do you suspect—and why ?” 

“T have seen,” she began, “‘that you have interested yourselves in 
the servants, and are quite popular with them. What do you think of 
Madam Sarita ?” 

He started. “Do you suspect her ?” he exclaimed. 

“Yes,” dropping her voice. 

** And upon what grounds? Come now,” with sudden animation, 
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““let’s be as frank as we can; and, on my part, can I tell you anything 
more?” 

“Yes, Iam wondering so much how one man can keep this case, not 
to mention the other, in hand. Are you really working alone?” 

“Tf I tell you, may Z ask the next question ?” 

She laughed for the first time. “Yes,” she said. 

“‘ Then I have here, in Pomfret, four besides myself ; and in other 
places, four others. Ina week there will be move.” 

“Oh,” she ejaculated, ‘I begin, for the first time, to hope 1” 


CHAPTER XL. 
“MY PREITY COUSIN VAL.” 


VALENTINE RoOD1EY came down the steps, which led from the rear 
door of the big central hall of Beechwood, and, glancing about her, 
took her way across the lawn to seat herself, after another swift glance, 
upon one of the rustic benches under the trees, where the hammocks 
were swung, and where the family had gathered the day previous. 

It was a favourite place for all, though it was seldom visited so 
early in the day. But Valentine wanted to be alone, and to think; 
and the book which she carried, somewhat ostentatiously, a large and 
serious looking volume, was brought as a barrier between herself and 
any chance morning promenader. She sat, for a long half-hour, with 
the volume open in her hand, and never turned a page, until the sound 
of a step upon the gravel, very near her, and a rustling of the low- 
bending branches that shut in and made of the spot a peaceful bower, 
startled her, and she turned two pages with hasty fingers, and un- 
seeingly. 

_ It was Bruce Deering who stood before her, looking down upon her 
with a grave half smile, and, for a moment, in utter silence ; then— 

“Am I disturbing you very much ?” he asked, and the young woman 
who had fairly braved the detection so shortly before, cast down her 
eyes and murmured a faint and low-spoken “ N—no.” 

“ Because,” he went on, “if Iam not, I would be glad to sit here, 
and to talk with you for—a few moments.” 

With the last words he sank down in the hammock nearest her, 
where he could look her full in the face, with scarce a yard of nature’s 
‘green carpet between them ; and as she was still silent, he went on 
easily : 

“My cousin is in consultation with Doctor Ware this morning, and, 
if not actually de ¢vof, I was not needed. It seems a rare chance to 
find you here—and alone !” 

There had been a time when these two were the frankest and 
friendliest of comrades for a long period; and then, a briefer time, 
when, upon her part, a shade of shyness and maidenly reserve had 
made her even more charming; a time when there were no more 
meetings half way, no more eagerness for the rides, the archery, boat- 
ing and tennis, that had been ‘their almost daily summer sports ; but 
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when sought she was as charming as ever, if not so openly cordial ; 
and he had not seriously objected, at first, to this change. Then had 
come the blight upon him, the death of Joe Matchin, with its attendant — 
calamities. | 

Perhaps he was thinking some such thoughts of their past and — 
present as he sat looking into her downcast face, for she had hardly 
raised her eyes from her book, and after his last words, silence again 
fell between them, until, with a momentary compression of her ~ 
curved red lips, she gathered her courage up, and, closing the book, 
asked, with that air of making conversation which most of us know . 
very well : . 

‘* How is my Cousin Brook this morning ?” 

“Stronger, I think; but unaccountably nervous. He has taken 
a most singular fancy.” 

“Indeed! May I hear it?” 4 

“] think I may confide it to you. Brook says that he has been kept — 
awake during the night by foofs¢eps directly overhead.” | 

“In the mansard !” she exclaimed in genuine surprise. ‘ He was ‘ 
dreaming—of course |” 4 

** Very likely,” he answered, “but it has taken hold of him strongly, 
this fancy. I never imagined Brook was:so superstitious.” 

“* Superstitious ?” 

Bruce bit his lip. 

‘* Well, he seems to insist that there was really someone up there, 
you know, and, of course, //az is impossible.” 

““Of-course !”’ she assented, and then added, “ He must be very © 
nervous.” 

“He is. Really, it seems to me that is his worst ailment now. 
Still he is growing stronger, losing that unusual pallor, and the 
strange staring look of the eyes. He’s not strong, of course, anyone 
can see that.” 

“ Oh, yes,” she assented ; ‘‘ Brook was never strong—like you.” 

He looked up quickly, the half smile upon his face fading to deepest 
gravity. 

“ Ah,” he sighed, “I am not strong now. I, too, have been shorn 
of my strength—in a different way.” 

She met his eyes now, quite in the old way; and said, with a 
little touch of impatience in her voice: 

“By whom ?—and how?” ; 

“ Ah, I think you know! To stand blindfolded in the presence of 
an enemy—an enemy that threatens honour and perhaps life, and to” 
know no way of discovering this enemy, have no weapon with which 
to fight him—is it not enough to weaken one? to make him a coward 
almost ?” 

She leaned toward him now, her eyes challenging his. 

“Has it made you a coward?” she asked slowly. 

“At times.” 

“Since when?” 

“Ah!” he said wearily, “you ask a hard acenone and if you 
keep on I shall lose the courage I had when I came to you. I came 
—to ask youa question—Valentine {7 
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She stirred uneasily, but was silent. 
me May I ask it?” 

“Yes.” Her eyes had fallen again. 

“When this calamity first fell upon me,” he began, “and when I 

first saw you afterwards, you met me with hand outstretched, and 

you let me see, without speaking a word, that you still had faith in 
me; that the hideous accusation against me had not shaken that 
faith ; at least that is how I interpreted you ; was I wrong?” 

ss No, ” came the low answer. 

“T was glad then—more glad than I can tell you; and it helped me 
to hold up my head and face my accusers calmly. But, later—before 
long, there came a change. You did not meet me with faith in your 
eyes ; you shunned me, or, when we did meet, you avozded my glance, 
and—you have not put out your “amd to me since.” He paused, and 
sighed heavily. Her face had grown pale; her hands were tightly 
gripped about the book in her lap, and she did not lift her eyes nor 
speak. 

Pe Once,” he resumed, “I would have asked the reason for this 
change, as my right. Now, 1 beg you to tell it me!” 

Suddenly the small head became erect, and the dark eyes flashed in 
his face. 

“ Why should you deg now what you had a right to demand once? 
Tell me ¢haz, Bruce Deering ; ¢#ex I can answer you !” 

“Why?” He drew himself erect, and his answer came slowly, 
with sorrowful dignity : “Why? Because I am aman accused—and 
with no defence.” 

“No defence?” Her eyes were kindling. 

He shook his head : “So it seems.” 

“Not even ‘ Wot Guilty 2?” 

“ That 1 can say, thank God! But will sayzzg zt be enough, think 
you?” 

“‘ Ves! If you can honestly say no more!” And now they are 
both upon their feet : “ Now, will you let ze put a question ?” 

E “Anything,” he replied gently. Mer last words had been almost 
erce. 

“ When we first met after that accusation against you, and I held 
out my hand to you, you had no other thought than to fight this awful 
charge to the last! Is it not so?” 

“*VYes,” slowly. 

“Ts it your intention s¢z//?” 

He started, and a look of surprise overspread his face ; then he said, 
still very gently : 

: “T shall declare myself zot guz/ty, and I shall defend myself as best 
can.” 

“Defend yourself? Yes! But how about the detective who was to 
seek for the real culprit? the ¢yve murderer? Way has he given up 
this case? Why are you left to defend yourself? J am not the only 
one who has changed.” 

He threw back his head. There was a new look in his eyes. 

“ And is that the reason why—” 

“Ts it not reason enough?” she broke in, almost fiercely. “ What 
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am I to think of a man who voluntarily throws away his chances for 
vindication because he thinks that there is ‘not proof enough’ to con- 
vict him, and that, therefore, he will be acquitted? Way should your 
friends care for you who care so little for yourself? And the assassin? 
What right have you to let 427 escape?” 

For a long time, or so it seemed, he stood before her with head 
bowed and a troubled look. Then he lifted his face, and it was very 
sorrowful, but gentle still. _ 

“Valentine,” he said sadly, “¢zs is the hardest moment of any 
since that fateful night. I would give my right hand if I could vow to 
you, here and now, that I wo/d go from your presence and fight for 
my complete vindication with all the energy, all the power, at my 
command !—but—I would give my very /fe to hear you say that, in 
spite of ad/, in the face of a//, you believe in me still! The opinion of 
the world is of some value to me; my friends’ opinion is very dear ; 
but yours is above price—and—I see—I have lost—it!” He turned 
away his head, and his lips quivered under their shadowing mou- 
stache. 

She drew a sharp breath, and said, in a quick suppressed voice: 

“Then the detective zs withdrawn by your wish ?” 

He turned sharply. “By my wish? No!” 

“By your consent ozly?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Tseel” 

“What?” he demanded proudly. 

“T see; I understand! My guardian told me a little! Bruce 
Deering, you have given up your chance of vindication with uncle’s 
consent, and that means that you—éo¢h of you—wished, if possible, to 
screen another! It will not be possible !” 

“Not ! and why?” 

“Because you have no authority to say to the wheels of justice, 

_*Pause!’ The search for Joe Matchin’s assassin is to be reopened 
with vigour! There, don’t question me! I may have my secrets 
too, I suppose. Joe Matchin’s slayer must be found! Hush!” 

Someone came hurrying over the grass from the direction of the 
house ; and, as she drew quickly back, and nearer the rustic bench, 
the branches were again thrust aside. 

“Oh—ah! here you are!” said Brook Deering, coming to his 
cousin’s side, and linking an arm within his. ‘“ Ware left me, and ad- 
vised exercise, so I set out to find you. What say you toa drive? 
Hervey will bring up my roadster shortly, and you may drive him—for 
once.’ 

Bruce stood silent for a moment and then drew back, relieving him- 
self from his cousin’s grasp ; a shadow had fallen upon his face, and 
he let his eyes rest for a moment upon the girl, who was also moving 
back a little, and stooping to take up the book which had slipped from 
her hand to the rustic seat. When she had lifted her head, and stood 
again upright, the book clasped between her two hands, he said, with 
another straight look into her eyes : 

“Tf I am to be your charioteer, Brook, I must prepare for my 
‘honourable’ position, and so—” He bowed to Valentine, strode past 
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Brook, and took a step or two in the direction of the gravelled path 
leading to the terrace. ; 

“Oh, we won't set out quite yet,” said Brook, languidly. “ And as 
I am quite ready, unless Ware should think fit to prescribe a top- 
coat, I’ll even sit here and keep emmuz away from our fair cousin,” 
smiling across at Valentine, and letting himself slide down into the 
hammock in an indolent attitude. 

At his first words Bruce had paused with one hand upraised and 
grasping an overhanging bough ; and before he had released his 
grasp or withdrawn his gaze from the two, Valentine had stooped and, 
catching up the trailing draperies of her sombre tea-gown, turned 
toward another outlet. 

“Your fair cousin has loitered long enough with a dull book, and 
thinks it her duty to look after the welfare of Brenda and her guests. 
If you feel equal to the exertion you might aid me in such a very 
laudable effort ; otherwise, I must leave you to your hammock and 
solitude ;” and, before Brook could reply or bestir himself to join her, 
she had swept aside a bending bough, and Bruce, glancing across his 
shoulder as he strode away, saw her sweeping across the grass toward 
the east door, with a brisk springing step, and head held very erect ; 
and the shadow upon his face lifted somewhat. As she mounted the 
curving steps, and he turned up the terrace walk, their eyes met for 
one instant, and when they had turned, going there separate ways, 
there was a softer look, almost a smile, upon each face. 

Meantime Brook Deering, sitting in the idly swinging hammock, 
was wrinkling his brows, and saying to himself, “I wonder what they 
were saying! I wonder—Jove! it /ooked as if they had been quarrel- 
Jing!” And he set the hammock lazily a-swing, murmuring as he 
watched her go lightly up the steps, ‘‘ My pretty cousin, Val! It is 
hard lines on a fellow—this waiting !” 


CHAPTER XLI. : 
SoA ae 


THEY were seated around the late breakfast-table next morning, all 
save “Uncle Holly,” when that usually prompt and genial personage 
entered the morning-room ; and it was plain to all—as he dropped 
into his high-backed chair and began to unfold his napkin with fidgety 
fingers—that something was amiss; and when, having said good- 
morning to the assembled group, he began to sugar his coffee, and 
butter his toast carelessly, and with evident preoccupation, there was 
a quick exchange of glances, and Brook Deering, sitting opposite him, 
spoke for them all. 

“ Mr. Holly, is it possible that you have been robbed of your sleep, 
or been visited with unpleasant dreams? You hardly seem yourself 
this morning, and we have grown to look to you for the one reliable 
cheerful morning face.” 


~ 
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“Uncle Holly” started, lifted his eyes from his plate, and caught 
at this straw of sympathy with avidity. 

“Young man,” he said severely, and laying down his fork that he 
might give his full energies to the story of his trouble, “young man, if 
you ever become the head of this house, which I trust may not be for 
along time,” inclining his head toward Brenda; ‘‘ when you do, in — 
heaven’s name make a raid uponthe vats / Give them a vent, for there 
must be wz2/ions within these walls, and let them all escape to the 
stables, or elsewhere ; anywhere out of doors !” 

There was a properly subdued smile of amusement upon the face of © 
Brook Deering, who was, or believed himself to have been, respons- 
ible for this unexpected tirade; and a little questioning half-smile © 
rested for a moment upon the lips of Valentine Rodney ; while Bruce, 
whose eye the speaker had caught, and was holding with his own, as 
he hurried on, looked simply a polite listener. 

But Doctor Ware and his hostess looked up with serious faces, and 
this thought came into the mind of each: “ He is setting a trap for 
someone.” ; 

“*T have often, I know,” went on the speaker, “ been the subject of — 
good-natured smiles, and sometimes ill-natured ridicule, because of this : 
‘foible,’ as some would call it. But it is a fact that I have, always, — 
since my earliest recollections, been possessed of a loathing and horror 
of those ugly rodents. That, I am persuaded, after long experience and | 
much thought, is an inheritance! Yes, miss,” turning sharply upon 
Valentine, ‘‘ you may smile, but—the hours I have spent in childhood, 
yes, and ever since, lying in torment listening to the gnaw, gnaw, gnaw- — 
ing of those creatures, sometimes far away, and again so near, that — 
often I have been almost convulsed with fear lest the loathsome : 
creatures should force their way through wainscot, or lath and plaster, 
and leap upon me! Ugh/” : 

He stopped an instant to clutch at his vanishing napkin, and the © 
small gap was at once filled in by a chorus of sympathetic voices in — 
comment, question, exclamation, during which Uncle Holly sugared 
his coffee for the second time, and made a wild effort to reply to them > 
all in a sentence. 

“Yes, Mrs. Deering, it was in my room. Near?—Yes/ and very 
distinct. Gotup?—CERTAINLY! Safup! andSTAYEDup! All night? 
—I should think they ad! Yes, Miss Valentine, that zs the reason. 
It’s enough to make one pale. No, sir,” this to Brook, “it was zofa_ 
nightmare ! it was zzght rats, in the mansard.” 

The subject outlasted the breakfast hour, and probably was — 
more thoroughly discussed, or longer listened to, by lips and ears — 
polite. When they came out from the mor ning-room, which they did 
one at a time, or each according to his pleasure, Brenda and Doctor 
Ware chanced to be the last to rise ; and, after a few careless words, © 
she went over to the broad French window and stepped out upon a — 
little balcony, which could be approached only from the morning-room, ~ 
and which was just beneath the balcony which was her own exclusive 
haunt, opening as it did from her doudoir above. 

She stood for a moment looking out over the lawn, and Doctor Ware, i 
after hesitating a moment at the door, through which he was about to 
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pass, turned and crossed the room with quick steps, coming out upon 
_ the balcony beside her, and standing there silent, for a moment, after 
making some allusion to the charming view, and the success of her land- 
scape gardener. 

As he was about to re-open his lips to give utterance to another 
polite platitude, she looked up at him, and moved a step nearer, saying : 
“Doctor, do you think he was in earnest ?” 

He did not affect to misunderstand, but met her half way, and with 
a little quick glad thrill. He had not dared hope for so much from her 
reticence. - 

“About the rats, you mean ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“1 think he was very much in earnest—that is—” He hesitated. 

“You mean, he is leading up to something?” she affirmed. 

“That—yes. To be frank, I have had no hint of this new departure ; 
but I fancy there is something he wishes to do, or to find out, and this 
is his way of beginning.” 

“T think you must be right ; though, like yourself, I have been told 
nothing. It’s a queer way—’ She stopped short. ‘‘I wonder—” she 
began again, and then she smiled slightly. ‘‘It may be an absurd 
fancy, but, did you hear him ask me if he might look for signs of rats 
in the mansard?” 

“Ah!” he ejaculated, and then glanced back into the morning- 
room. 

“There is no one there,” she said, calmly. 

“Then,” he resumed, “I will venture to say that, so far from being 
an absurd fancy, I believe you have hit it. For some reason he wants 
to rummage in the mansard. It was clever in him not to attempt a 
secret search, to take this open course. I do not mean to disregard 
your wish to have no discussions of your business, Mrs. Deering. But, 

_pray, allow me to say now, that I have strong faith in this man. And 

—TI thank you for permitting me to—to know, and to help, if I am 

able.” 

- It was not an ardent speech, but his dark face flushed, and her 
cheek was rosy, as she turned it away. 

**Don’t!” she said, gently. ‘‘ The gratitude—a@// must come from 
me! And Ican see how he values your aid. I trust—” her voice 
broke, but was steadied in an instant—“I trust that the time may 
come when I can thank you with a heart at ease—just now—” she 
made a little deprecating gesture. 

“Just zow,” he said, gravely, “you have little to thank me for; 
and yet—I am well rewarded by your confidence.” 

Someone opened the door of the morning-room, and Brenda stepped 
to the window. 

“What is it, Sarita?” she asked, seeing the new comer. 

“Mrs. Deering—madam, may I speak with you—just a word, if 
you please?” 

Meantime Valentine had left the morning-room with Bruce 
Deering at her side. She was an enthusiastic horse-woman, and was 
going out to the paddock to look at a handsome chestnut mare which 
was the property of Bruce, and which had been lately brought in from 
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the big pasture on the northern boundary of the Beechwood estate, 
by his orders, to be placed at her service. 

“Diana will need a bit of handling, I fancy,” Bruce was saying as 
they came out into the wide hall. “And you may not find her to 
your liking if she zs—” 

“She wz// be to my liking!” Valentine hastened to say. ‘‘I saw 
her, you know, when she passed through on her way to the north 
meadow, the day she came home. But you—do you not propose to 
ride her? She must surely be far superior to uncle’s old Max?” 

He shook his head gravely. “I do not ride,” he said, ‘‘ except 
with Brook, and Uncle Lys left Max to my care, you know. It 
would please me if you would use Di, and you won't be too proud t3 
accept such a small favour?” 

“No, indeed !”-—a touch of indignation in her voice. “I—” She 
stopped short, and the tiniest of frowns flitted across her face, and 
was barely caught by Bruce, as Brook, who had been loitering in the 
hall, came toward them smiling, and said : 

“*You are going to see that dangerous steed, of course ; may I join 
you, Cousin Valentine? My advice may prove of value, you know; 
it will be disinterested, while Bruce’s-—” 

“May wish to discourage me, do you think?” she broke in. 
“Come, by all means, Cousin Brook ; a fine horse is always a thing 
worth seeing.” But no smile accompanied her invitation. 

As they passed the niche near the eastern, or rear, door of exit, 
from which the back stair was curved upward, they passed—evidently 
to Brook’s amusement—the woman Sarita and ‘Uncle Holly” in 
earnest conversation. Sarita stood at the foot of the stairs, and Mr. 
Holly, standing a couple of steps above her, seemed to be arguing or 
explaining some point volubly, and with much earnestness... 

“That’s a queer old gentleman !” Brook broke out, as they passed 
down the steps and beyond hearing. “Talking there to Sarita, just 
as he would to one of us, hat in hand, and with all his ten fingers 
flying. I wonder if there is a servant upon the place that he does not 
take an interest in?” ; 

‘* His interest seems very harmless,” said Bruce, carelessly. 

“And exceedingly amiable,” added Valentine, demurely. 

“Oh, exceedingly!” agreed Brook, laughingly. ‘‘A good talka- 
tive soul, with a touch—just a surplus, you know, of inquisitive- 
ness.” 

“TInquisitiveness?” It was Bruce who took up the word. “ Is~ 
that the right word? JI have never found him so.” 

Brook smiled languidly. ‘‘ Perhaps you are not an object of 
interest to our Uncle Holly,” he drawled. “Now Zam. Hehas said 
as much—” 

“Really?” Valentine looked up with sudden interest. “Do you 
mean it?” 

“T do, indeed! Some of you good people must have given him a 
vivid description of our railway accident, for he evidently thinks me a 
fine example of hero and victim! I had to tell him all about it, and 
much personal history besides; indeed, my ‘life and adventures’ 
seem to interest him greatly! I wonder, now, if he takes an equal 
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interest in—yourself, for instance?” And he turned a mock, serious 
gaze down upon Miss Rodney. 

There was just the briefest interval of silence, and then she re- 
sponded in the same half-jesting manner : 

“Don’t flatter yourself that you are the sole object of interest! I'll 
venture to say that Mr. Holly could tell you several things about me 
that you don’t know.” ‘Then, with a quick side glance in the direction 
of Bruce, she added : “ You can’t say, at least, that he is not a per- 
fectly good-natured questioner?” 

‘Oh, not at all. His amiability is, beyond guestion. Has he made 
you an object of interest, eh, Bruce ?” and Brook laid a hand upon his 
cousin’s arm in a gesture which was almost caressing, and quite 
characteristic. 

But Bruce Deering neither turned his head nor smiled. “In my 
observations of Mr. Holly,” he said, almost coldly, ‘‘I have never dis- 


covered him wanting in Zact. Besides,” he added, with a touch of 


bitterness, “information concerning me is plentiful now, at second 
hand.” 

“Not at Beechwood, | trust !” the words flashed from Val Rodney’s 
lips involuntarily, and then a hot wave of colour dyed her cheeks, and, 
when Bruce Deering’s dark eyes sought hers across his cousin’s 
shoulder, she turned her own away. But he had seen, for just one in- 
stant, the real Valentine looking out from the lovely, earnest, protesting 
eyes, and there was a throb at his heart half pain, half pleasure, as, 
seeing black Diana in the paddock just ahead, he went quickly forward, 
and to relieve the embarrassment, called to the groom who held her 
by the long halter strap. 

“ Bring her forward, Hall; let us try her with the blankets and side- 
saddle.” 

As he moved away, Brook came closer, and said almost in a 
whisper : 

“Ah, my Cousin Val, youarea loyal friend, and a strong partisan!” 

And again the words leaped from her lips : 

““T wonder, can anyone say the same of you ?” 

And then they were at the paddock fence, and Bruce was introduc- 
ing herto Diana. But not until, as before, eye had challenged eye, 
and Brook’s were startled and reproachful, hers defiant, and—some- 
thing more. 


When Uncle Holly and Sarita had finished their brief talk, he came 
down the steps and walked along one of the garden paths until he came 
upon Doctor Ware, who sat smoking upon a rustic bench. Across 
the garden they could see Valentine and the two young men watching 
Diana’s paces at the paddock fence, and, beyond them, in the opposite 
direction, one of the maids was gathering flowers for the dining-room, 
just out of hearing. 

Nothing could have seemed more aimless than the detective’s slow 
approach and easy halt beside the doctor’s seat, where, for a moment, 
he stood as if in indecision, finally seating himself slowly, and slowly 
beginning to roll a cigarette; as he shaped the little paper between 
his fingers and thumb and began to sift the fine tobacco into it, he 
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seemed engrossed in the act, but what he was saying in a low under- 
tone was : 

“What do you think that woman was saying to me?” 

“ Sarita?” Doctor Ware had witnessed the brief interview from his 
seat in the shade, and was by no means surprised at the question. “I 
can’t imagine !” 

“*Umph! she has heard already that I am purposing a vat hunt. 
And she stopped me to assure me that she ‘feared she had disturbed 
me,’ that she had heard through Mrs. Merton how I had’ been annoyed © 
in the night by strange sounds, which I attributed to the rats ;—the - 
truth was, she said, that she had been very restless, and had been 
moving about in her room. In fact she must have made more noise 
than she supposed. She had lost some little things in her room, and 
being really in a fidget, had tried to work it off by moving her furniture 
about and opening and shutting drawers in an effort to find the lost — 
little things.” 

He had rolled his cigarette, and he now stopped to light it. 

“What do you think of that?” he said, when he had taken one or 
two pulls at his little weed. 

The doctor smiled. 

** Don’t ask me,” he said, “I haven't the key.” 

“Of course,” resumed the other, waiving this, “she didn’t tell me 
this as / have told it—all in one breath ; one or two questions from me 
drew it all dut. Her object in addressing me,” she said, ‘‘ was simply 
~ to assure me that she did not think there was a rat in the whole house; 
certainly not in the mansard, where she was sure a rat would starve, 
there being nothing there to draw the creatures. If it had been the 
cellars now—” He stopped short and laughed. 

“T see,” said the doctor, quietly, “that yew find a meaning in all this. 
Am I to be enlightened ?” 

“Surely ! it’s plain enough: Madam Sarita does not want me to go 
into the attic.” [ 

“ No ! ” 

“Tn proof of which, hear this ; when we parted, and I thanked her as 
one naturally would for being relieved from the fear of the near 
proximity of va¢s, she said very ingeniously that she was very glad that 
she had saved me the task of hunting among the dust and cobwebs of 
the attic for what could not osszbly be there.” 

‘*Ah?” the doctor turned and faced him, taking the half-consumed. 
cigar from between his lips, “I see! You think the woman has some 
reason for not wishing you to explore the attic ?” 

“Tam sure of it!” 1 
“Then, if it were not like carrying my coals to Newcastle, I would 
say, better explore the attic a¢ once. Howdo you know she is not there 

now 2’ 

Murtagh pointed to the rear of the big house, where the ground sloped — 
downward and the windows of a half basement, which jutted out 
beneath a portico, faced them. : 

“Do you see those basement windows?” he asked. 

“ Of course.” P 

“Well, just as we separated, and Sarita was about to enter the 
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~house—in which case I should have re-entered also, of course—Mrs. 
Merton, good soul, threw up one of those sashes and called to Madam 
Sarita something was amiss in the laundry. I have not lost sight of 
the place, and Sarita is there still.” He was silent a moment, then he 
said, “I wish I could get into that mansard for half an hour and be 
sure that neither Mrs. Deering nor Madam Sarita would be the wiser.” 

““Why Mrs. Deering?” asked the doctor, quickly. 

“Merely to save her an additional uneasiness, since I cannot explain 
my reasons for this exploration just yet—at least, to her.” 

He mused a moment, and then arose. 

“Come,” he said, with a gesture which Ware had already learned to 
recognise as one of impatience and sudden resolution, “in some way I 
must keep an eye upon that rear stairway ; when I think of it, it’s too 

conveniently near Madam Sarita’s door. Let’s go in. We can set 
your door open, and take possession, if we can do no more. She 
can’t reach the mansard unseen, if we occupy these, at any rate. Eh! 
by Jove!” 

It was Mrs. Deering’s pony carriage, coming rapidly from stable- 
ward, that had called forth this exclamation, and, as it drew up at the 
library entrance, Murtagh hastened his steps. 

“T wonder—”’ he began, and stopped suddenly at sight of Brenda 
Deering emerging bonneted, gloved, and alone. She saw them at 
once and waited their approach, standing beside the carriage. 

“Gentlemen,” she said, as they neared her, “JI am going into town, 
and shall be pleased to offer one of you aseat in the phaeton. I leave 
you to decide which—if either—will honour me.” 

There was just an instant of hesitation, and then “ Uncle Holly” 
laid a caressing hand upon the doctor’s arm. “ My friend, this is 
surely your chance!” At this point the caressing hand gave the 
doctors arm a quick pressure as it withdrew itself, and the speaker 
came closer to the carriage. ‘‘ You see,” he said to Brenda, ‘‘ having 
heard this young man express a desire, or was it an intention, to visit 
town to-day, I cannot but yield the prerogative of age under the cir- 
cumstances ; besides,” lifting his eyes in a momentary meaning glance 
toward Brenda, “I feel that 7 would be better off zzcoors for a little while; 
there seems to be a—a little westerly wind,” he turned again toward 
Ware, and his lips plainly shaped the word “ go,” which his eyes 

‘quite as plainly confirmed and emphasised. 

Thus assured, and wondering much, though more than willing, 
Doctor Ware took his place beside Brenda, and the lively ponies, 
suddenly released by the groom, dashed around the curving drive and 
away toward Pomfret. 

When they were out of the gate, “Uncle Holly,” who still stood 
under the Jorte-cochére, threw a quick glance about him, and sat down 

upon the nearest step. Taking out his packet of cigarette papers, as 
if about to resume ‘his smoke, he toyed with it fora moment, and then, 
loosing a tiny pencil which hung pendent from his old-fashioned watch- 
guard, he wrote a few words upon one of the little papers, and, still 
holding the packet, but replacing the little pencil, he remained for 
some moments sitting as at first, and seeming to keep his attention 
equally divided between the windows of the laundry, somewhat to his 
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right, and that portion of the paddock—straight ahead of him almost — 
—where Val Rodney, and Brook, and Bruce Deering still lingered. 

Black Diana had been put through her paces, and the groom had 
thrown a bright blanket across the saddle, allowing it to “flap and 
swing,” so Valentine declared, ‘‘as no riding dress of the period | 
possibly could or did outside of a circus ;” and then the question of 
riding had been broached by Brook. 

“She’s a splendid animal!” he declared with enthusiasm ; “and 
only a little is needed to make her a superb lady’s horse. Were you 
thinking of trying her, Cousin Val?” turning toward her with one of 
his slow, gentle smiles. 

Val seemed to hesitate, and then said, very mildly—for Val, “A 
little.” . 
‘Good! Then she shall be set aside for your own exclusive use ! 
Meantime Z must find a mount as good. When will you take your 

first ride, coz? You will let me be your groom? Eh?” 

He was standing close beside her, and between her and Bruce, who 
stood with face coldly set and half-averted. Val looked at him, anda 
flush mounted to her forehead, but she kept her eyes upon his stern — 
profile, and spoke out bravely : . 

“T don’t think you would make a good groom, Brook ; as for my — 
first ride upon Diana, whether I ever take it or not, will depend upon 
Diana’s master |” ; 

“‘ Her—master ?” ; 

And now, Bruce Deering’s face was first red, then pale, but he © 
turned quickly. : 

“Thank you!” he said, with his eyes upon her face; but he did © 
not utter the ‘‘ Cousin Valentine” which fell so easily from Brook’s 
lips. “ Diana is a/ways at your service, as you must know. Brook, — 
you are so much a stranger yet, you did not know that the horse is 
mine. That need not prevent your accompanying Valentine, how- — 
ever; as for me, I can hardly presume to offer myself as a lady’s — 
escort, zow.” And his eyes sought Val’s with a look of pleading. — 
“Not even as her groom,” he added, and again turned away. i 

In the moment of silence following these words, the groom having ~ 
thrown aside the blanket, led the horse nearer the paddock fence, and ‘ 
Brook going close to the handsome animal, leaned across to fondle its — 
head, and peer into the champing mouth. Then Bruce came a step 3 
nearer, and, trying to speak in his usual tone, asked : { 

“When shall I have her saddled for you, Valentine? Brook, I ~ 
think, is quite able to do escort duty now.” ; 

But the girl’s self-restraint was at an end. And she turned upon : 
him with flashing eyes. r 

“Not at all!” she said in low tones that trembled in spite of her — 
effort for self-control. ‘‘Since there must be a substitute for the ~ 
master, there must be a substitute for the horse !” 

When Brook, after a few words with the groom, turned back to the — 
others with a comment upon his lips, he found Bruce standing alone, 
watching, with a curious look in his eyes, the figure of Valentine, — 
already half-way to the steps, where Uncle Holly, seeing her adv anceu™ ? 
was just rising to meet her. i 
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_ While they yet stood gazing after her, they saw, as shé approached 
him, that “‘ Uncle Holly’s” packet of cigarette papers slipped from his 

‘hands to the ground; they saw him stoop slowly and awkwardly, 
while Valentine, bending with a quick darting movement, caught the 
papers, which were almost at her feet, and, holding them out to him, 
seemed to claim one as her reward, holding it in her hand and care- 
lessly twisting it, as she exchanged what seemed to be a few light 
words with the ‘fold man,” as Brook was fond of calling him. But 
they heard nothing ; and this is what really happened. 

When Valentine saw “Uncle Holly” rise from the steps of the 
porte-cochere, as she came down the gravelled walk, she was in no 
mood for conversation of the ordinary sort; but, between herself and 
the detective was already established a system of signals, not volu- 
minous, but sufficient ; and when he got up with his amiable smile, 
and his cheery “Ah, Miss Rodney!” and took his first step toward 
her, she knew it for an order to halt ; and she did not need his swift 
glance downward at the papers, held so carelessly in his hand, to tell 
her, when they came the next instant flying to her feet, that they con- 
tained a message for her. They were too near the windows of the 
dining-room and laundry, and the open door, just behind them, be- 
yond the portiere, to risk conversation ; but she found it easy enough 
to untwist the bit of paper in her fingers, and to decipher its contents, 
while they spoke carelessly of the beauty of the morning, and the 
charms of June, and this is what she read : < 

“Sarita in laundry. Can you manage to keep her downstairs, or 
outside for half an hour ? 

“ Can you send away your matd to-morrow 2?” 

They had chatted for perhaps five minutes, and “Uncle Holly” had 
seated himself again upon the lower step, and gallantly offered hera 
place beside him, while he rolled a second cigarette, when she said : 

“‘TIt is too pleasant for anything but loitering; but I must find 
Madam Sarita, I have a favour to beg of her. Besides,” turning to- 
ward the laundry as the cousins came toward them from the paddock, 
“my maid is going away this evening quite unexpectedly.” 

It had not taken Valentine Rodney long to discover that, for some 
reason, Sarita was anxious to find favour in her eyes, and she did not 
doubt her ability to manage the woman; as for her maid, she had 
spoken only the truth. Upon her return from that first drive with 
“Uncle Holly,” Valentine had sent for her maid, who was a faithful, 
sensible woman of thirty, and had said to her, in the seclusion of her 
own dressing-room : 

“Totty, 1am going to give you that little holiday we have several 
times talked of, but never quite agreed upon.” 

_ *T am sure that was my own fault, Miss Valentine,” Lotty had 
replied. 

_ “Perhaps; but now we are going to agree. Now, Lotty, I am 
going to be quite frank with you. And what I say must not be spoken 
|of about the house. Oh, yes, I #zow I can ¢rust you, Lotty! The 
| truth is I want to take a woman in your place who is not—not exactly 
}an expert, you know. It is to oblige a—a friend, and is really some- 
| thing that I feel I ought todo! You know a woman ¢can’¢ get a good 
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place without a character from someone. And I will take this woman 
and keep her long enough to enable me to recommend her; for I am 
assured that she can fill the place acceptably. I sha’n’t stop your 
wages, and you are to come back sooz. The woman is most deserv- 
ing, and I feel quite interested in her, on my friend’s account. You 
can go to-morrow if you like, Lotty. And you may have that grey 
china silk, and the bonnet that goes-with it, to travel in. My friend 
says the woman is ready to come, and is most anxious for me to 
thy her.” 

And Lotty, who would never have left her mistress without a maid 
for the gayest of holidays, prepared to set out with pleasurable an- 
ticipations, and only now and then a tiny jealous twinge as she thought 
how, perhaps, this unseen new maid might usurp her place in the 
affections of her pretty mistress, 

And while Lotty was hastily letting out the seams of the grey gown 
to suit her own plump figure, and Valentine, in the work-room next 
the laundry, was claiming the time and attention of Sarita, Murtagh 
was rummaging in the mansard to some purpose. 


CHAPTER XLII. 
SARITA’S CASE, 


WHEN “Uncle Holly” reached the west hall and looked about him, 

he breathed an actual sigh of relief and satisfaction upon finding the 

place given over to silence and the light breezes that came in through 

the open windows, and he lost no time in hurrying to his room, 

where he thrust into his pockets such articles as he fancied he might 

need while engaged in his search after “rats.” In an outer pocket 

he thrust a wicked-looking steel trap, with its slender chain dangling 

just in sight. While in another, and inner pocket, securely hidden, ~ 
he put a bunch of skeleton keys, and so equipped, and with a tiny 
dark lantern—such as is only known to those of his profession, © 
and one other—concealed beneath his coat, he sped up the stairway 
regardless of “ Uncle Holly’s” rheumatism. 

At the head of the stairs, as he had expected, was a door, which 
he opened without resorting to his keys, and when he had closed it 
behind him he found himself in a long, low room, not too well lighted, 
and filled with the odds and ends that accumulate in attics of high” 
degree during years of good living, renewals, breakage, rents, and 
wear and tear. This attic belonged to the older portion of Beech- 
wood, and, as he looked around him, he said to himself : "i 

“‘ This covers my rooms, the doctor’s, and Deering’s. Umph!” 

He made a tour of the place, stepping carefully ; stooping down, 
now and then, to examine the floor, and coming to a halt at a door in | 
the inner wall or partition. It was midway between the door of | 
entrance and the front of the long attic, and he saw, at once, that it | 
must open upon the newer part of the house. But here he found use 
for his skeleton keys, for the door was locked, and the key nowhere | 
visible, a: 
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The light was dim in this quarter, and he took-out his little lantern 
and struck a light, by which he examined the door and its lock, for 
some seconds ; also the floor and walls near it. He was some 
moments in finding the key which would unlock the door, but when it 
_ was done the hinges worked noiselessly, opensy and closing as easily 
~ as the door of a drawing- room. 
A little to his surprise, he found three or four steps before him, and 
_ then he remembered that the newer chambers of Beechwood, as well 
; as the walls of the lower rooms, were very high. There was more 
light in this part of the attic, and less debris ; several huge trunks, a 
; number of packing-cases, and a quantity of furniture, partly worn, and 
; all of it, covered with canvas or other dust protectors, was placed in 
__ orderly fashion, near the central part of the long room, all of it stand- 
ing free from walls and windows, only a few of which were shuttered, 
and there was little else. 
- At the front, where the mansard jutted out over the vestibule, a 
_ small alcove was formed, and the double window in the centre let in a 
long, broad ray of light through a half-curtained sash. “Uncle 
‘Holly ” went towards it with the quick, cat-like steps of a professional 
burglar, and when he had reached a point opposite the window, and 
almost within the alcove, he stopped short, and uttered a single word 
in a sibilant whisper: 
“ Eureka!” 

“ Well—what can I do to oblige you?” 

It was Doctor Ware who thus spoke. He was sitting in the small 
but snug little room set apart to the use of Mrs. Deering’s housekeeper, 

and borrowed, for the time, by Sarita, that she might hold an inter- 
view, undisturbed, and as secret as might be, with Doctor Ware. 

He had returned from his drive with Brenda just in time for 
luncheon, and, during that meal, had been obliged to sit opposite 
“Uncle Holly,” and, in spite of his outward self-control, to fee! both 
curious and exasperated. Curious because he felt sure that something 
had occurred of more than momentary importance, and exasperated 
to see how suave and amiable was his wzs-d-vis. How slowly and 
indifferently he made his way through the sew, and how serenely he 
allowed Brook Deering to fasten himself upon him for a promenade in 
the grounds, each with his tiny cigarette, and “ Uncle Holly” earnestly 
arguing the advantage of preparing one’s own, against Brook’s declara- 
tion that the advantage of choosing and using one’s favourite tobacco 
could not compensate for the labour of shaping and rolling the little 
cylinders. 

“Tt’s like snuff!” he declared. “ The worst of taking it is, that one 
must dabble in the brown stuff with the fingers,” and “Uncle Holly” 
argued the point “as if he had no other interest in life,” thought 
the doctor, turning away from the open door, from w hich he had 
watched the two go toward the terrace. 

| And then he had encountered Sarita, who had proffered, most 
respectfully, her request that he would give her a few moments,—“ If 
she might dare ask so great a favour !”—that she might speak with 
him about her own health. 
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Wondering somewhat, but quite willing to hear her, more because 
of the detective’s interest in her than because he saw any symptoms 
of serious illness in the little brown face, and small alert figure, he 
followed her to the housekeeper’s sanctum, and seated himself with 
his back to the window ; and, having closed the-door carefully, she 
turned, and, after a moment’s hesitation, took a low seat opposite him 
and facing the light. : 

“What can I do to oblige you ?” 

He had put the question in his best professional tone, and he was a 
trifle disgusted with himself to find that without in the least wishing 
or willing it, he had let his mind take on an attitude of antagonism. 
Of course the reason was not far to seek. He had been influenced, 
unconsciously, by the detective; and he gave himself a vigorous 
mental shake, and tried to force his mind into a more reasonable 
attitude, with the outward result of a relaxed countenance, and a 
manner so exceedingly affable that the patient, who at first had 
seemed to hesitate, and was about to plunge into a running prelude of 
deprecation and excuse, took heart of grace, and plunged at once into 
the thick of the business, and Doctor Ware found himself listening 
with a growing personal interest. 

She was sorry, more sorry than she could say, to have to trouble 
him, to trouble anyone with such an ailment as hers ; but she owed it 
to others, even more than to herself, to try and find help for a trouble 
that was very old, and which, she had hoped, had ceased to trouble 
her. But she knew now that it was a false hope; and when Mrs. 
Deering had spoken to Mrs. Merton, in her hearing, about the way 
in which that kind, good Mr. Holly had been annoyed, by what he 
~ supposed to be vazs, she saw, clearly enough, what she must do. 
For it was ske who had disturbed Mr. Holly, and not the rats at all; 
and it was likely, unless something could be done, to occur 
again. 

Just here the doctor experienced a slight return of the sceptical 
sensation. 

“Do you mean,” he asked, “that you are likely to disturb Mr. 
Holly more, even, than the rats did ?” r 

“More! that is it! If I could but tell! It was 7 who kept that 
good man awake! And, try as I may to prevent it, I may do so 
again |” 4 

“ You mean you may be wakeful and inclined to sit up? to occupy 
yourself?” 

“Ah! to be wakeful! If it were that only, one might be wake- — 
ful and yet be still! But I—ah—if I could know! If I could wake 
at the ight time!” and Sarita wrung her hands and looked at him 
appealingly. 

The doctor made a sudden, forward movement, and looked at her 
keenly. 

“Do you mean,” he exclaimed, sharply, “that you walk im your — 
sleep 2” : 

“Ah, see! You have indeed guessed it. Yes! Once, for a long 
time, I did that, and then it went away, and I thought I was cured, 
that it had left me! But see, for years I have not been troubled, — 
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except for once, two years ago or more ; and then it was only for a 
little while.” 

“T see.” The doctor’s face had taken on its professional mark; and 
his voice was now soothingly sympathetic, as he asked : 

“Does Mrs. Deering know of this?” 

“ Mon Dieu! No one knows it in this house, except Mrs. Merton ; 
and when I found the old spell coming back, I threw myself upon her 
compassion, and it chanced that she knew the malady. She had seen 
it among her own people, and she helped me, and was most kind. 
And now—” 

“Tn what way did she help you?” he broke in. 

“Why, you see, when I found the spell working again, and would 
find myself, waking suddenly, standing in the middle of my room, or, 
perhaps, at the window; I found that J might leave my room and 
frighten someone very much, and so Mrs. Merton, very kindly, would 
always, the last thing at night, come to my door ; I would put my key 
on the outside, and she would turn it so, and lock me in. And some- 
times, oh, just once or twice, I waked myself trying to open my door— 
to get out.” - 

“T see,” musingly. ‘ And have you had more than this one attack? 
the one, I mean, which disturbed Mr. Holly ?” 

“Yes—yes! That was the third; really the others were—not much. 
I was so soon wakened.” 

“* And—you will ask Mrs. Merton to take charge of your keys 
again?” 

“T have already done that, doctor,” eagerly ; “can you help me? 
Anything! Give me something to make me sleep too soundly to leave 
my bed—anything !” 

He smiled. 

“There might be danger in that,” he said; ‘‘but we will see what 
we cando. I will write you a prescription, and you must use it with 
care, not to take overdoses. And now I must ask you some ques- 
tions, in order to get at the cause of this trouble, if possible.” 

“Y—es!” She looked, he thought, a trifle uneasy. 

“Have you inherited somnambulism ?” 

“Have—I—” 

‘* Was this trouble in your family? is it inherited?” 

“Out! Yes! oh yes! My—my father before me was the same.” 

“JT see. And these attacks, how long have they troubled you?” 

* Always—that is—not o/te7—but, now and then, ever since I can 
remember.” 

*‘And they were likely to occur, of course, when something had 
happened ; something to excite you or stir you a little—naturally ?” 

“Naturally?” she hesitated, and a wrinkle formed between her 
brows. “Oh, I think it may have been when I was more weary, or, 
perhaps, not quite qwe//—that is all.” 

“That is all, eh?” He spoke like one who has exhausted a subject, 
and who drops it willingly. ‘‘ Now, do you recall the number of those 
_ attacks—those of two or more years ago? How many were there? 
and how long did they last ?” 

“Oh, there were several! Almost every night for—for three weeks 
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or more— they came, and always Mrs. Merton shut mein. Then they 
seemed to leave me.’ 

“Yes. And defore that? how long had you been free from these 
attacks?” 

“‘ Why, some years—I forget exactly. Four or five years, I think.” 

** And those—how long did they trouble you ?” 

“*Oh !—about the same time, I think.” 

“And what caused them, ¢hem? Six or seven years that must 
have been.” 

“ Then ?”—a look that only fell a little short of sullenness crossed her 
face, and she tapped her gaitered foot upon the floor. “Oh, nothing 
that I can remember now. Or, yes. I recall there was a little attack 
just before—indigestion, Mrs. Merton called it.” 

““'Was Mrs. Merton here so long ago?” ; 

“Indeed, yes! Next to myself, Mrs. Merton has been here longest 
of any.” 

“And Mrs. Deering has never heard of these attacks, you tell 
me?” 

“Never! At first she was not here. Then I did not like to trouble 
her—and—I felt—sensitive. And now—now do you not—do you not 
think there is unpleasantness enough—for her ?” 

“You are quite right.” He got up quickly, and, after a few more 
questions, perfunctorily put, he turned towards the door. 

“JT will give you a_prescription,” he said again, ‘“‘ which you must 

_ begin with at once.” And he was about to leave the room. 

“Doctor!” Something in her voice caused him to stop and look at 
her keenly. He was sure that she was making an effort to speak with 
less eagerness or anxiety than she felt ; and he could see the blood 
recede from her dark face and come slowly back again as she went 
on to say: 

“Doctor, may I ask—just one question? It is not so strange when 
you think how long I have been in this family—and that I took care 
of him since he was a little lad! May I ask—will you tell me some- 
thing about Master Brook Deering? Do you think he is veally 
mending? Is there any danger in his—his malady? Is there—” 

She stopped short, with a wild look in her eyes—a look of appeal and 
anxiety ; a look that checked the words upon his lips, and caused him 
to stand staring into vacancy like one who seeks to grasp at something 
elusive—something escaping him. And this was indeed the truth con- 
cerning him. Standing there, at the moment, he was striving to hide 
a shock, sudden, strange, and second only to ‘that which almost over- 
whelmed him at the moment when he had discovered the hand of 
the poisoner in the death of the master of Beechwood. 

It was over in a moment—at least the outward signs of it. But he 
did not reply to her at once. When he did, it was slowly, like one 
weighing his words, and in a tone almost confidential. 

““T am sure it is quite natural that you should be anxious about — 
young Mr. Deering. I have understood that you were his nurse years 
ago, and perhaps you could tell me something about his childish ail- 
ments—something that would aid me to comprehend his case. Iam _ 
glad you have spoken of this. I will say to you now that there is — 
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something a little peculiar about his case. Had he always a very 


_ nervous temperament ?” 


“Nervous? Yes, at times; not a@/ways, and not—not cross or 


 fretful, not like that a¢ alt.” 


“Was he strong as a child?” 

“ Strong 2 He was not often 2/7. But rugged—big, like Mr.—like 
his cousin ; no.” She hesitated, and then asked, eagerly, *‘ You don’t 
think—it will be serious ?” 

“Oh, I hope not. I hope not. But we will talk together again. 
To-morrow, perhaps, when I shall want to hear how you have passed 
the night.” 

He got away from her without more words. He wanted to gain his 
room, and tothink. He also wanted to see Mrs. Merton, as privately 
as possible, and as soon. 


CHAPTER: X<EIMIT* 
MURTAGH’S THEORY. 


THE evening of the day which witnessed Murtagh’s exploration of 
the attic, Doctor Ware’s professional interview with Sarita, and the 
departure of Valentine’s maid, saw the family of Beechwood all as- 
sembled in the drawing-room after dinner. 

There was a long call from Mr. Baird and John Redding, and while 
they were claiming the attention of the others, “ Uncle Holly ” found 
opportunity to exchange a few words with Valentine. 

* Dad your maid really go?” 

ives x? 

“And you are quite ready for the substitute?” 

“ Quite ready. Is she here?” 

“She will arrive to-morrow. Has Mrs. Deering been informed ?” 

“Yes. She sees nothing strange in Lotty’s desire for a holiday, 
and is too preoccupied to think twice about the new maid whom I am 
taking ‘ upon trial.’ ” She paused a moment, while Doctor Ware, cross- 
ing the room to join the group at the farther end, passed near thet, 
and fluttered the leaves of a book of prints which the detective had 
brought to her as a pretext for seating himself at her side upon a 
low divan. 

“Have you any instructions to give me?” she asked when Ware 
had passed. 

“None. The woman understands her vé/e perfectly. Treat her 
precisely as you would any other maid. Stop—there is one thing 
which you can do, if you will.” 

‘* What is that ?” 

“Simply that you speak of your new maid to Judith—is not that 
her name?” 

Judith is Mrs. Deering’s maid.” 

“Then say to Judith that she will oblige you by being a little kind 
to Rosa—that is the new maid’s name—and by helping her with ad- 
vice at need.” 
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“That will be easy,” said Valentine. ‘“‘Judith is my very good 
friend—but,”—-she stopped, and a flash came into her dark eyes. 
“You must assure me of ove thing,” she said, with sudden firmness. 

“What thing?” smiling a little. 

“Can you assure me that, through me or this new maid, no harm 
will come to Mrs. Deering?” 

“Tcan! Neither through you, the new maid, nor myse/f—now or 
at any time.” 

“ Thank you!” She turned her face a trifle more away from those 
beyond, and toward him. ‘‘Can you tell me anything more?” she 
whispered. 

“ About—” ° 

“* About—the ofher case?” She bent her head and began to turn 
the pages of the book of prints. 

“Yes, we are progressing—a little.” 

The group about Mrs. Deering was breaking up; Mr. Baird was 
about to take leave, and there was no further opportunity for speech 
between them until they were about to separate for the night. Then 
he whispered while wishing her good-night : 

‘She will drive over from Rosedale with a letter to you from a 
Mrs. Berrian.” ~ 

This was not the only clandestine last word ‘ Uncle Holly” had 
contrived to let drop. He had leaned over the doctor’s shoulder, in_ 
passing his chair, long enough to say below his breath : 

“ My room to-night—after twelve.” 

Ware's reply had been an almost imperceptible nod, and he went 
to his room a little later, feeling like a man who has yet much to do. 

He had not exchanged one word in private with “Uncle Holly” 
since his return from his morning drive with Mrs. Deering; and he 
was wondering much as to the result of the search in the attic. But 
he had more than this to think of. And he went to do a little inter- 
viewing on his own account before the hour for his talk with the 
detective. 

It was eleven o’clock when he entered his own room, and half an 
hour later when he opened his door again, he found the west hall 
quiet and in semi-darkness. Some paces beyond his door a single 
lamp, turned low by some careful hand, was burning dimly, and the 
dusk about his door emboldened him to ‘set it ajar a scant half inch; 
next he turned his own lamp very low and placed it behind a threefold 
table screen; this done, he drew a chair near his door and settled 
himself to wait. 

He had much to think of, and the time did not seem long before he 
heard a faint rustle in the hall, and peering out saw, what he had been 
waiting for, a tall form gliding past his door and toward the rear end 
of the hall. A moment later, standing at his door, he heard the sound 
of a key softly turned in a lock, and then he went ‘swiftly to his table, 
turned up his lamp, and, leaving his door wide open, stepped boldly 

- out, moving noiselessly upon slippered feet. 

® Mrs, Merton, may I have a word with you?” 

“Ah!” The housekeeper, leaving Sarita’s door, after turning the key 
in the lock, had hastened her steps to go to her own rest, after this 
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late waiting in order to protect Sarita against herself—and she now 

_ stood before Doctor Felix surprised, but by no means alarmed, by his 

_ sudden appearance. Mrs. Merton was a woman of practical sense, 

- and with “no nerves, nor nonsense about her,” and upon hearing his 

request she wasted no words, but bidding him follow her, conducted 

him downstairs, through the dimly lighted halls and into her own 
sanctum, where, in the morning, he had listened to the confession of 
the somnambulist. 
In the fewest possible words he made known his errand, and finished 
by saying : , 

_ ‘Of course you must see that one cannot treat such a case without 
a very exact knowledge of previous condition ; and I did not think it 
best to ask too many questions of the patient. It is not wise, in such 
cases, to let the patient see how serious the matter may be. If I can 

_ get my information from yow—it will be much better not to arouse the 
memory, or excite nerves, already somewhat strained, by questioning 
Madam Sarita too closely. Then—-too—a nervous patient is apt to 
exaggerate symptoms. Will you tell me—now—about your first know 
ledge of these attacks ?” 

Mrs. Merton, who had been standing very straight before him, seated 
herself, and crossed her hands upon her black silk apron. 

“Sarita was here,” she began, ‘‘ when I came back to take charge, 

after Mr. Deering’s return from abroad. J had been in the family 
before, but when he came back I was taking care of an invalid sister, 
and I did not come back to Beechwood until after her death.” 

** Your sister’s death ?” 

**Yes. The woman who had been in charge happened to leave at 
about that time. I was told that she and Sarita could not agree, and 

that she left: because they would not send Sarita away. But I never 
inquired into the rights of the matter—it did not concern me to do so, 
and / found no reason to complain of Sarita ; she became a help to me 
‘im many ways. Now, Doctor Ware, will you say just what it zs that you 
want me to tell you?” 

“‘T want to know the symptoms of those first attacks. How often 
they came ; how long they lasted, and if, in your opinion, or to your 
knowledge, there was any cause for them? If they were brought on by 
any trouble—excitement—bad news—anything of that sort ?” 

- ‘**T see,” said the housekeeper, thoughtfully. “I suppose you are 
thinking it strange that I am the only one in the house who has known 
about these sleep-walking spells ; but, you see, when the firs¢ one came 
on, at least the first known to ze, there was no mistress at Beechwood; I 
was alone in charge, and Sarita so dreaded that Mr. Deering should 
know of these attacks. You see she came here as Mr. Brook’s nurse, 
and she had still the full care of the lad, for he was a lad then.” 

“At about what age was he ?” asked the doctor, casually. 

“ At the time of her #vs¢ attack? Why, that was fem years ago, and 
he must have been nearly fourteen, for he was about to go away, for 
the first time, to school, he and his cousin. Up to that time they 
had always had a tutor since they grew too big for the governor.” 

“ And it was shortly after the young men went away, then, that this 
first attack appeared ?” 
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“No. It was before—now that I chk, it must have been very near 
the time of their going. I remember that I fancied, a little, that Sarita, 
between working hard to get Mr. Brook ready—for she made many 
of his finer clothes, she preferred to do it, until he was quite a big boy 
and would not allow it any longer,—and fretting, had brought it upon 
herself.” 

“You thought, then, that she had overworked—?” 

“Worked and worried. Sarita had cared for Master Brook from 
his infancy, and was much attached to him. /thought she dreaded 
to part with him, but when I said as much to her she was almost 
angry at me, and said it was the return of an old trouble.” 

“T see!” Doctor Ware had meant to cut this late interview as 
short as possible. But he found his interest growing, and Mrs. 
Merton an intelligent and willing narrator. When at last he closed 
his catechism and returned to his own room, having first cautioned 
Mrs. Merton to maintain a discreet silence upon the subject of this 
interview, he found that it was far past twelve o’clock. He had made 
an ally of Mrs. Merton, of this he felt assured, and almost his last. 
words to her had been: 4 

“Tam glad that Madam Sarita came to you in her dilemma, and I 
hope we can control this nocturnal restlessness, so that Mrs. Deering 
need not be disturbed by hearing of it. The task of locking her door 

every night, if it has to be long-continued, may become a burden to 
you, Mrs. Merton;and in that case, I will try and relieve you. 
trust, however, that this new outbreak may be soon checked.” And 
then he had thanked her cordially, and in a way to quite win the 
allegiance of the good-hearted, practical, and honest soul. 

‘** He’s a nice, kind, sociable gentleman,” the housekeeper declared 
to herself, when she had watched him go down the dim hall, and 
up the stairs to the west wing, “and Sarita may thank her stars 
that I zwszsted on her seeing a doctor. It’s of no use, I couldnt have 
stood the responsibility a/ome. And J cawt see why she held out 
against tt so!” 

Murtagh was sitting beside his table with its dimly-burning and 
well-shaded lamp, and awaiting the doctors arrival with growing im- 
patience, when at last he came with cautious movement and ghostly 
tread around the corner and into the dusky room. : 

The curtains were tightly drawn, and the place was sultry in con- 
sequence, but Ware closed and locked the door; and then, when 
Murtagh had turned up the light, the two men looked at each other. 
Both faces were alert and eager, and there was a gleam of suppressed 
excitement in the eyes of each. They sat down close together beside 
the little table, and the doctor made his brief explanation. re 

“T was detained ; Mrs. Merton made a very late visit to our hall 
to-night. I will give you the details later—-when I have heard the 
adventures of the attic.” Both men spoke just above a whisper, and 
they wasted few words, knowing the value of time and the risk ‘. 


ran. ‘Did you succeed?” finished Ware. q 

““ Did 1?” Murtagh’s eyes shot out one flashing glance, and he laid 
an open palm with strong pressure upon his visitor’s knee, “ Man, 
have got my hand won the throat of a double mystery /” 
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~ “Good!” Ware leaned eagerly toward him. “Is it for my ears?” 

- “ Assuredly.”’ The detective put up his hand and turned down the 
light once more. ‘We can use that later,” he said, and then, with 
slow emphasis, “ You remember my visit to the church?” 

“ Of course.” 

“And what I brought away?” 

“ Yes. ? 

_ “Now listen. Do you know that at the time of the Matchin 
‘murder, and for two weeks before it, ‘4zs house had stood compara- 
tively empty? First went the master and mistress and Miss Rodney, 
with their servants—see ?” 

“Yes,” wonderingly. 

“A few days later, Mr. Bruce Deering, who at that time was a 
resident here, overheard an interview between Madam Sarita and one 
of the others who remained, to the effect that if he—Deering —were 
not there to be catered for, the servants might @//7 have a holiday,— 
see?” 

“Ves—yes.” 

“Upon which Deering obligingly betakes himself to down-town 
‘quarters, leaving the servants in possession. Next the housekeeper, 
good soul, goes away for a rest. Next one maid and then another, 
until finally, at the time of the murder, Sarita has possession of the 
house, with only the gardener here, who sleeps at home, and the two 
men who sleep at the stables. There is a maid, whose family live 
across the field, and se is retained, in seeming ; but really is permitted 
to go hore, and makes only an occasional short visit to Sarita.” 

“Well?” said the doctor, when the other had been silent for a long 
moment. 

“ Well—that’s all—of that. Now I am going to-begin at the begin- 
ning. And the beginning is—/ve Matchin’s murder.” - 

Ware started, but the detective hurried on, speaking now in rapid, 
jerky undertones. 

“‘ When I had looked over the ground, and heard the stories of the 
different witnesses, I began to construct a theory, having no sort of 
proof ; and I began with the proposition that Bruce Deering’s tale is 
true, and that, just before he found Matchin in his death struggle, some 
‘one Aad rushed away from that bank in search of shelter. And then I 
asked myself where did he go? where could he go? easiest, and with 
greatest assurance of safety? Without a doubt he went eas¢, every- 
thing west of the bank was open, so to speak ; nothing there to screen 
a fleeing man! I studied hard upon this point, and when I found how 

ickly the search was organised, how thorough it was, and how un- 
eeecessfal, I said to myself, the murderer never ran far/ He went 
into instant hiding—in some place very near. Now where was the 
nearest and safest “place? rer 

**Good heavens! You don’t mean—Miss Wardell’s house ?” 

“Better yet ; right across the way, big, empty, densely-shaded, was 
St. Mark?s Church.” 

Gad !'” 

“But, to hide in St. Mark’s, he must have had an accomplice-— 
after the fact, if not before! I began to look for the accomplice. I 
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asked myself, Was there anyone near the place that night who might 
have aided the murderer? Now, remember, in looking over the 
ground, the bank and its surroundings, I can’t help seeing that it 
would have been very easy for one to hide in the church or in the 
Wardell house; both were close at hand; both in dense shadow; and 
—there was xo other place near or possible! If Bruce Deering was 
on the spot to grapple with the fleeing assassin, and if the others 
joined him less than five minutes later, as we have been told, the 
fugitive could mot have found shelter in azy of the farther houses 
upon the bank block zz ¢zme. Now, while I was reasoning in this 
fashion, with my mind made up to learn more of that big house so 
close to the church, Wells told the story of his encounter with Miss 
Wardell. At midnight, while Matchin is being slain, that young lady 
is sitting reading alone in her library, facing the bank. A little later, 
after the alarm of the bell, and the gathering of a crowd at the bank, 
Wells, in passing the house, sees Miss Wardell. He has a lantern, 
and she is plainly visible. The story of the encounter, as Wells told 
it, was enough to arouse suspicion in azy mind, but no one seemed 
to notice its strangeness, decause it was Mzss Wardell.” 

“What was his story—Wells, I mean?” 

“Why, that passing her place he sees her by the light of his lan- 
tern ; she is near a small arbour that is midway between the rear end 
of the house and the low wire fence that separates the place from the 
church grounds. ‘There is only a little strip of ground, six feet "he 
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haps, between that fence and the rear wall of the church ; and, at th 
corner of the Wardell lot, and shaded by the great trees, is the rear 
entrance. Miss Wardell inquired into the cause of the disturbance, 
and, being told, she tells Wells how she had heard someone running 
past not long before, and, soon afterward, the sound of horses’ feet oa 
the avenue ;—yow don’t see anything very suspicious in all this, I dar 
say—but, remember, it is my business to look everywhere for possible’ 
clues or proofs.” 

“ Of course.” 

“And, almost at the moment before the inquiry or inquest w 
over, something e/se came in my way; Miss Wardell’s carriage passe 
the bank and drove out of town; she, thereby, avoiding the chance of. 
being called in as a late witness, after Wells had told his story. 
took pains to find out where she drove, afterward; and where do you’ 
think she went ?” : 

“T can’t imagine |” : 

“She came here. The family were gone; everyone was away but: 
Madam Sarita; but Miss W drove to Beechwood, sat in her carriage | 
and chatted a few moments with Sarita, and drove away. Now,I 
gave no chought, at the time, to her visit here, but when I learned that. 
she had finished her drive by calling at the coroners house, where she 
had a few pleasant words with the coroner and sheriff, I said to 
myself, It #zay mean nothing, but I’ve got to believe that assassin was: 
hidden, aZmost on the premises, or l’ve got to believe that Bruce Deer- 
ing knows more than he has told.” 

% And—do you think ¢hat ? ¢ 

“We won’t go into that just now. I want to get through with Mi 
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Wardell. If I had seen any other shadow of a clue I might not have 
given so much thought to a very small matter; especially when I had 
learned what a prominent and proper personage the lady was; but, in 
fact, we detectives learn, very early in our career, not to be awed by 
wealth, and that crime thrives well in high places. I was a stranger 
in Pomfret, with no prejudices and with no predilections. | Of course, 
I began trying to find out all I could about the lady; and about the 
first thing I learned was that St. Mark’s has a fine organ, that Miss 
Wardell p/ays upon it often, and that she has a key of the rear door.” 
“Ah!” the doctor actually started. 

“Not long after,’ went on Murtagh, “I chanced to pick up a cub, 
who was on his way to Beechwood with a telegram. I was figuring, 
at the time, as a sort of groom for Mr. Baird. I was somewhat inter- 
esied in Beechwood, because of its connection with the bank; and 
when, five minutes after the telegram was delivered by the boy, I saw 
the woman Sarita—I did not know who she was then—rush out from 
the house to the stables, I lingered until I saw a horse and covered 
buggy come out from the gate, with Sarita driving. Halfway to town 
Miss Wardell came dashing up on a splendid roan, and I was near 
enough to see the meeting. The buggy was going at a lively pace, 
and so was the horsewoman. ‘They pulled up short, and I saw a note 
pass from the lady’s hand to the Frenchwoman’s. The woman turned 
back without entering town; and Miss Wardell rode on a little dis- 
tance; then s/e turned townward, overtook the messenger boy, stopped 
him, gave him some instructions and dashed away. A few minutes 
later 7 again overtook the boy, and found, no matter how, that two 
telegrams had been given into his care to be sent to the city.” 

_ Murtagh stopped a moment, and seemed to consider. ‘‘I won't 
take time to give you methods,” he resumed, “but try and make my 
facts brief. Of course I began “hex to study Sarita, and at once 
connected that visit of Miss Wardell’s, on the afternoon of the inquest, 
with this other meeting, for I had made up my mind that the telegram 
given to Sarita by the boy had started the woman off to see Miss 
Wardell, and Miss W—— must have been coming with zvstructions. 
I found out the meaning of the telegram, and there seemed to have 


been an effort, on the part of Sarita, at least, to keep the Deerings 


from coming /co soon to Beechwood.” 

“feavens ! what a singular state of affairs.” 

“Very well, in two days the Deerings came, and the third day Miss 
W—— was suddenly called away from home; she bought a ticket fora 
small town in the interior, but she went fo New York, and so did 7, 
Ill say no more on that now. I had just discovered that Miss War- 
dell had paid, at least, owe midnight, or very late, visit to the grounds 
of Beechwood, and that someone from this house came forth to meet 
her, when I was requested to drop the case, I won’t go into chat 
either just now. I complied, and you know how it is that I am here 
again. Miss Wardell has paid, at least, two visits here by night since 


the death of Mr. Deering. Ovxe of them you were a witness of.” 


Murtagh paused again, but the doctor did not break the silence ; he 


Sat gravely alert and intently waited for what would come next, 


“My first theory, for I had considered several others and thrown 
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them aside, had grown considerably before I was ordered to halt, and 
I was on the point of visiting the church when the end came—the 
end of the Matchin case—but I made the visit, as you know, later, an 
there I found in the belfry, and the closet under the belfry and back o 
the organ, proof that someone had been in hiding in the church, an 
had been fed there, probably for several days, for the crumbs an 
fragments of food I found were of different degrees of staleness. The 
paper, you will remember, was a scrap of a Mew York Daily date 
the morning of the day before the murder of Joe Matchin. Now, do 
you see how I arrange these fragments of a chain of proof?” 

“*In part, of course. You think the assassin ran from the bank to 
the church, which I must agree looks probable in the light of your 
proofs. But sustit have been by the aid of Miss Wardell that he 
reached that shelter ?” 

“ How—otherwise ?” 

‘* Suppose that he runs across as you have described, and lurks in 
the shadow of the trees until Deering comes and unlocks the door, 
might he not have slipped in then in.the darkness, and have concealed 
himself ?” 

“Yes, if he £new Deering would do that thing. If Deering was his 
accomplice he might have furnished food to the hidden man, but it 
would not have been easy even at night ; on the other hand, Miss 
Wardell played that organ nearly every day for two weeks after the 
murder.” 

“Ah! I give it up. I see my fallacy. Tell me, how do yow fill out 
the breaks in this chain you have begun to weave ?” ; 

“T will, so far as I have them filled out. To begin, we are minus a 
motive, and that’s a grievous blank. But ¢#zs is how /see it. O 
man comes from the city by rail, and over to the east, where the 
trains cross that high trestle and then swing around the short curve 
you have seen the place?” 

“se Yes. ” 

“And you know they run slowly there ; well, we will say he 
dropped off there; it’s easy enough to do; and there’s a train that 
comes through at a little before dusk. He drops off there, and he 
makes the little mistake of stopping at a farm, where a lone widow 
lives, and getting a drink of milk. Then he lurks about until the 
hour comes to pay his visit to the bank; or—does he tap at that 
window where Miss W—— sits alone? We won't decide upon ¢hat, 
but if my theory is not a/7 myth, or worse, he does come out from the 
bank, after doing old Joe Matchin to death, and demands, compels, 
or implores, the young lady to help him ; I can see how he might do it” 
so easily! A quick run across the street, in the shadow of the big 
trees; a leap over the low fence ; a tap at the window—there is shrub: 
bery all about there ; a wait in the arbour, perhaps, while she procures 
the key, and, again, the shrubbery, the low fence, the door under the 
trees !” bi 

“It’s horrible !” shuddered the doctor. ‘ But the rest—Sarita—?” 

“Ah, yes! TZhere’s a big gap to fill! Who zs the murderer? what 
is he to these women ? and when is he smuggled out of St. Mark 
and zzfo the mansard at Beechwood ?” 
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_ “Yes, Someone has been hidden in the newer attic! The signs 
are more than enough. There is the old couch where, not long since, 
someone has slept. There has been food there, and fruit ; a pencil, 
sharpened often, and the door bas been kept oiled, until it opens like 
the door of my lady’s boudoir !—But, best of all, is zhzs.”. He opened 
a tiny box, turned up the light, and, holding out the box with one 
hand and the lamp with the other, said : “ Look, but don’t fouch.” 

Lying upon a fluff of soft pink cotton was a ‘tiny crescent, smooth 
and thin and fine; a fragment of nail carefully pared from somebody’s 
finger. 

And now they dropped into eager discussion, wondering comment, 
and close criticism of each other’s views ; after which Doctor Ware 
brought the conversation back to Sarita, and told the story of her 
somnambulism. 

Before he had finished, Murtagh’s eyes were gleaming, and when 
he had told ‘how Mrs. Merton had taken charge of the key of the 
sleep-walker’s door, he caught at the doctors arm. 

“Good !” he sibilated, «good / But you must relieve her! Relieve 
her at once! Get the 4ey and do mot lock the door! Be sure you do 
not lock her in /” 


CHAPTER XLIV. 
GHOSTLY FOOTSTEPS. 


THE week that followed Murtagh’s visit to the mansard, and its 
attendant discoveries, passed away in comparative quiet. After a few 
days, Doctor Ware took possession of the key of Sarita’s room, Mrs. 
Merton giving it into his hand with perfect confidence, for was he not 
only Sarita’s physician, but her near neighbour as well; up late at 
night, and early in the morning. 

“Not that it matters so much about the mornings,” she had assured 
Doctor Felix, “‘for Sarita is always a late riser, and, for a long time, 
has been her own mistress so far as her hours of rising were concerned. 
Now I’m up early enough,” the good woman had concluded, “‘ but 
I don’t love late hours, and so, when the lights are out below pa I 
go to my own room, and it zs a bit of a tax to go up and look after 
Sarita. Not that I’d refuse any more than I did before, if it was 
necessary, but since you are so willing—” 

And the doctor had declared his more than willingness ; adding 
that it might happen, should Sarita have a serious visitation of som- 
nambulism, that she would make a violent effort to get out, and for 
that reason, it was best, also, that she be not aware of the change, or 
the cause of it. 

Of course the detective’s reason for wishing to give Sarita free 
right of way for her possible sleep walking was plain enough to 
Doctor Ware. He hoped that she would pay a visit to the mansard, 
.and so give him some hint or sign, to help him to new conclusions, or 
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to strengthen and confirm the old. But, though they watched, 
alternately, early and late, for several nights, nothing came of it, 
except that regularly at evening Sarita placed her key in Mrs. Merton’s 
hands, that lady passed it on to Doctor Ware, and he, each morning, 
turned it in the lock and left it sticking there, to be removed by Sarita, - 
who was profuse in her thanks to Mrs. Merton, and she, good soul, 
confided to her confederate that it made her feel ‘really guilty,” to be 
receiving thanks for trouble she had not taken. 

But one night, at the end of this seemingly profitless week, after an 
unusually late sitting in the drawing-room, and a long wait for the 
house to settle into quiet after, the two confidants held a long secret 
session in Murtagh’s room, and separated in the small hours, 
mutually agreeing to sleep, both of them, until morning. And sleep 
they did. 

For more than a week past Brook Deering had been regularly — 
visible at table, often retiring soon, upon plea ‘of fatigue, but always 
reappearing when the next summons came. 

But, on the morning after this above-mentioned conference, and its” 
following mutual nap, Brook did not appear in the breakfast-room, 
and Doctor Ware had j~5t risen from the table when William entered, - 
hastily, with a request that he would come at once to his master. 

“He's had a dad night, sir,” said the man anxiously, “and he don’t 
seem like himself hardly, this morning.” 

Brook was stretched out in a big reclining chair beside the window, - 
wrapped in a dark dressing-gown, and while his face seemed un-— 
naturally white, his eyes and cheeks burned feverishly. p 

He dismissed the servant, and, asking the doctor to be seated, | 
plunged at once into his subject. 

“* Doctor, I am glad that I have opened the way for this; for I don't” 
teel as if I could go into details, now, not as I feel at present!” He put 
out his hand in obedience to the doctor's silent gesture, and the latter — 
counted a high pulse, and saw that the excitement was indeed an over= - 
mastering one, whatever the cause. 

He dropped the wrist gently, and said, with his eyes scanning every 
symptom: “You have got yourself into a fever, and William says 
you had a bad night. Is it insomnia?” 

“Insomnia! If that were a/// Doctor, look at me! Do I look 
rational ?” 

“ Perfectly.” 

‘*And to be credited, then?” j 

“As much as usual. Why not?” , 

The young man paid no heed to the implication, but went on eagerly 
—nervously. 

“T have told you of those strange sensations, at other times ; but— 
doctor, do you believe in—in the supernatural 3 ay . 

“That's a large question; the supernatural, in its true meaning, is 
something above and beyond nature; if you ask me if I doubt every- 
thing in nature, or beyond it, which I cannot understand—frankly Ido 
not. One man’s brain cannot compass the universe.” 

“Then—do you believe that the dead can return?” he leaned for- 
ward eagerly ; his eyes widened, and wavered. + 
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“TI donot know. If the dead still ave, and remain, as in life, free 
agents, so called, why should they xot return—if they would?”. 

_*“ Ah!” he sank back in his chair, and closed his eyes, and so sitting 

_ spoke. 

Pe At least you will not scoff at me nor call me mad! Doctor Ware, 
last night, between one o’clock and two, or later, I lay in this bed and 
heard footsteps come and go, come and go, slowly, distinctly, up and 
down ; footsteps—zhat I recognised.” 

“In this room?” asked the doctor, calmly. 

“No. There!” he pointed to the wall facing northward, on the inner 

; side of the room. 

* Who occupies the room on the other side ?” 

“No one now.’ 

“You are sure?” 

_ “Tt was my father’s room. No one has used it since he died.” 

“But—he did not de in that room.” 

“No. A week or more before he was removed to the south-east 
room ; this was too near the front, Liscom thought, and the other was 

“more secluded.” 
oe Yes.” 
** Doctor,” he lifted himself erect again, and opened his eyes, 
“what was zt? for God’s sake tell me! I did not dream it! I did 
not imagine it! Can such things be? Oram I losing myreason? I 
heard the footsteps—or—I am going mad /” 

The doctor spent a long hour with the excited invalid, and left him, 
at last, somewhat calmer, having swallowed a quieting nerve-healing 
draught ; at the door he met Bruce Deering, and, by a gesture, drew 
him away, and down to the lower hall. 

“My patient, if not aroused, will soon be sleeping,” he said, “and 
sleep just now is his greatest need. Besides, if you will, I should be 
glad of your company for a little while.” He threw open the door of 
his room, and they entered and sat down opposite each other. It was 
their first 7é7e-d- -téte, for, while Bruce had held himself, at all times, 
since the shadow fell upon him, with quiet, self-respecting dignity, he 
had avoided any intimacy beyond the social contact of the table, and 
of the drawing-room for short seasons after dinner. He had felt, from 
the first, heartily drawn towards the genial and intellectual young 
physician, and, under other circumstances, would frankly have sought 
a better acquaintance ; as for Doctor Felix, he had wished for some 
opportunity to come nearer this grave young man, who bore his trial 
with so much quiet, but genuine ‘dignity. 

“You will pardon me, I am sure,” the doctor began, meeting the 
sober, steady, brown eyes with a frank, clear gaze, “for pouncing upon 
you so unceremoniously—though, on my own part, I am glad of any- 
thing that gives me an opportunity to converse with youa alittle. I have 
found your cousin in a strange state of mind this morning. I would 
like to tell you about it, and to ask you a few questions concerning him 
—if I may.’ 

“Certainly,” replied Bruce, gravely. 

“And may I tell you of our interview this morning ?’ 

“Tf it seems to you needful.” 
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“Tt does. I wish to spare Mrs. Deering anything that I can, and 
this would, I am sure, be most trying to her ; at the same time I feel 
that I must know something about your cousin’s health and habits in 
the past.” 

“T am quite at your service, doctor.” It was impossible to meet 
this frank man in any but a frank, cordial ‘spirit. 

“Thank you! Then, first, your cousin’s mother, I am told, was an 
invalid for some time before her death?” 

“Yes; even before her marriage, I think ; and that lasted less 
than three years.” 

“And she was, at times, or at some time—insane ?” 

“So I have been told. Insanity was a family inheritance, upon her 
side.” 

“ An inheritance! Mr. Deering, you and your cousin grew up side 
by side. Do you think fe has inherited his mother’s—curse?” 

“Her curse? You have chosen the right word, doctor. No, 1 
never have seen anything to indicate insanity, or its tendencies, in my 
cousin.” 6 

“Was, or zs he, like his mother ?” 

“Not at all. So I have heard my uncle say, years ago. They were” 
both fair ; there the resemblance ended.” 

‘* Indeed! Was your cousin often ill, in his youth and childhood ? ” 

‘© Seldom ; we were a very healthful pair.” 

“Or; inclined to be nervous ?” 

“ Nervous?” he paused a moment; ‘“‘I think, perhaps, he was, at 
least, excitable.” 


“Do you mean excitable of temper?” F 
“Oh, no. Brook’s temper was always a marvel of equability ; it 
was J who flew into the passions ; and out of them again. 7 


** Do you mean that, as a lad, he never quarrelled with you?” 3 


“Very seldom ; and then it was not in words. In most affairs he 
yielded with a sort of amiable indifference. But he had a kind of . 
quiet tenacity, when the point seemed worth winning. He never 
argued, or grew angry ; but, somehow,” Bruce laughed, as if at some 
amusing recollection, “he ‘managed to have his way, his full share 
of the time.” 7 

‘*T see, tenacious in a quiet way. Was he—as a youth, inclined to 
be superstitious ?” id 

“Well.” Bruce threw back his head, and a smile flitted across his 
face, ‘‘ Brook, you must know, was something of a woman’s boy. He- 
was in the care of a nurse, the woman Sarita, whom you, of course, 
have seen. She came with him from abroad after my aunt’s death, 
and I think the boy got some of his notions from 4er. He was rather 
full of them, as a lad. Sarita was very much attached to him, and she © 
kept her influence over him long after 7 had repudiated her good 
offices. She used to rather resent my small mutinies, and I some- 
times fancy that she has never quite forgiven me for some of the 
lessons i in rebellion which I tried to instil into Brook.” a 

“Did you succeed?” laughingly. 
“Not very well ; Sarita’s power was too strong.” 

The doctor sat for a moment seeming to ponder his next question, 
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and then dashed suddenly into the story of his talk with Brook ; when 
_ he had reached the end, Bruce Deering arose, and took a turn or two 


across the room; and he seemed both astonished and troubled. 
Presently he turned and resumed his seat. 

“You say he appeared disturbed—excited by this—this fantasy? 
How did he look?” 

“Excited and nervous. As if he were much wrought up. His eyes 
were glassy, almost ; his cheeks crimson, his hands hot, and his pulse 
abnormally high.” 

“ And he fully believes in these footsteps ?” 

“T think so. Iam sure he does.” 

Again Deering seemed to be pondering, and finally, with some 
appearance of hesitation, he asked : 

“Have you—studied his case closely, Doctor Ware ?” 

“Yes, rather.” 

“And, will you tell me just what you think about it? frankly, and 
in confidence? I have never thought Brook a delicate fellow, any 
more than myself. He is of slighter mould, but in spite of that is 
muscular enough ; and, for all his mild manners, and soft voice, he 
has never seemed effeminate or indolent. But there’s something in 
him, since his return, that I can’t account for ; even by the changes, 
and trouble, he found himself in the midst of almost atonce. With all 
his seeming easiness, and his amiability, I never thought, or knew 
him lacking in pluck, and tenacity ; and yet—/s z¢ this strange illness 


_ that has robbed him of the very elements he stands most in need of 


now?” 

“ [ll try and be frank, Mr. Deering, but I fear I can’t enlighten you 
much ; I’m something of a physiognomist, and I think I can read your 
cousin’s character fairly well. You're quite right in saying that his is 
not a weak character,—however, at present, it may seem. Under 


those easy manners, and slow movements, there is plenty of tenacity. 


He has the temperament that gathers resentment slowly, but in which 
it lingers, and grows; and he is not quite evenly balanced. As to his 
illness—it is not purely a physical breaking down ; I cannot trace his 
present condition to physical causes alone, nor can I attribute it a// to 
his father’s sad death. This breakdown had commenced before he 
arrived at Beechwood ; on the night of the accident I saw that, but, 
save for a certain amount of fatigue and a slight lameness, I could see 
no reason for it. At this present time he is weaker than when hecame, 
besides being exceedingly nervous, and inclining toward irritability ; 
but I can trace it to no one physical cause.” 

“ And—do you think—as he seems to fear, that there is danger of 


even partial or short-lived insanity?” 


“There should benone. Inherited insanity is apt to come suddenly 
and to be hastened by trouble, or calamity ; since it has not yet ap- 
peared, I see no reason why it should develop, zow, when the system 
has, in part at least, adjusted itself to the circumstances.” 

Deering sighed heavily. 

“JT wish it might have been different,” he said, slowly. ‘“‘ At first I 
hoped so much from Brook’s home-coming. Heshould stand between 
the ladies of this house and much of the trouble still menacing them, 
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and of which, unhappily, 7 form a part. Great heavens!” he sprang 
up, his face pale and drawn, and his hands clenched as if he were ~ 
holding something in fierce restraint. ‘“‘To ¢4zmk that instead of 
standing as a shield and helper in such a time as this, I am here in 
this house, only a reminder to them of yet move trouble, and that the 
worst is yet to come—and to come through me, as if this were not 
enough—and now the son of the house, who should stand beside his 
father’s wife—and ward, and take the helm in such a time as this, will ~ 
he fail them too? Must we have on the heels of humiliation and death 
—insanity ?—or—” j 

“Mr. Deering!” Doctor Ware came close to him and laid a hand 
upon his arm. “Remember / have not predicted insanity for your — 
cousin! On the contrary, since the worst, the shock at least, has 
passed, and the insanity has not manifested itself, there is little danger 
—” he paused a moment, and his voice dropped, “‘ unless—” 

“ Unless—well? ” 

** Unless some new or wvknown cause arises—or exists.” 

“ And then—?” 

A new note of meaning and interrogation had sounded in both 
voices, and Deering, who for a few moments had broken through the 
stern restraint which he had maintained so long and well, stopped, 
started, turned his face away for a moment, and seemed to command 
himself with a mighty effort. 

“Doctor,” he said in a tone which was not quite steady, “will you 
pardon me this outbreak, and forget—” 

“One moment,” there was a note of appeal in the doctor’s tone and 
a still stronger appeal in his fine eyes. ‘Let me say a few words 
before you have quite shut yourself up in this mantle of dignity and 
reserve, which, fine and admirable as it is, can not be worn too long 
with no relaxation without disastrous consequences; there is a limit to 
your strength, and to mine. You have opened your heart for a ~ 
moment, but I have only seen what I knew must be there :—natural 
and manly concern for the women who have a right to your care and 
protection. A month ago you and I were strangers, zow—I wish we 
might be friends, in the truest and strongest meaning of the word. 
I will not offer my credentials—they were given, no doubt, to Lysander 
Deering weeks ago—otherwise I should hardly be here ; but, tell me, 
if the time and the need come, the time when ¢hey need a strong arm, 
and you cannot do what you would, will you trust them to me?” he — 
came a step nearer and put out his hand. For a moment aaa 
seemed on the point of grasping it, then, suddenly, as he raised his — 
eyes and met the glow, the tender fire in the deep grey orbs on a level 
with his own, his hand dropped suddenly to his side, and he moved — 
back, paling, and then flushing slowly to his very temples ; and so, for . 
a long moment they faced each other. ‘! 

Then Bruce spoke, seeming to control himself by an effort, and to — 
choose his words—spoke slowly and with a strange huskiness as he © 
went on. a 

“ Doctor Ware, I could not doubt your honour if I would! WhenlI — 
found how much my cousin was prostrated after my uncle’s death, | 
and that you were to remain here as one of the household, I felt it 7 


a —o 
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duty to xe all that could be known of you ; and when Mr. Ingram 
went to New York he was prompt in finding out, and sending to 
ine, assurance that no man or woman could have a truer or better 
friend than: Doctor Felix Ware. A man would be a fool to refuse 
such friendship! I have been, and am thankful for it, for myself—and 
for them. But—I am very human—and more selfish than I once 
thought. And your voice and your eye have told me more than your 
lips have spoken! Doctor Ware, can you look in my face and say 
that, in offering your services, your friendship to me and to them, 

it ts for no other reason—for no stronger reason than—sympathy, 
than chivalrous interest in two noble women overwhelmed now with 
trouble, and threatened—God help me—with more to come? I—I 
cannot take your hand, until—you answer me!” 

Doctor Ware drew himself soldierly erect, and his grey eyes met 

_ the other’s squarely. 

“ And if I say that, behind those other strong and sufficient reasons, 

there zs azothery—stronger—and purely personal ?” 

“Then,” Bruce folded his arms, and his voice had a dull despondent 
sound, ‘‘ while no man to-day stands more in need of one true friend 
than do J, I must still refuse your hand and your friendship, while I 
cannot but respect and—yes, admire you, and shall try to be still 
thankful that such a friend has come among us. I am too human, too 
weak, to be a frzend to the man who can go straight on and win for 
himself a happiness from which 7am shut out! For—while I know 
that I have lost all right to hope, and have ezven up hope for myself, 
I cannot clasp hands in friendship with the man who will one day, 
perhaps, win the girl I have loved from her childhood! Ah, I have 
not been so blind.” 

He turned away and would have left the room without another 
word, but Felix Ware with one quick stride was beside him, between 
him and the door. 

“Deering! Stop, man!” he exclaimed, and he caught the fingers 
outstretched to open the door, with his own strong right hand, and 
laid the left, firmly but gently, upon his shoulder. “You ave been 
blind,—blind and deaf!—answer me now—//zs is not the moment for 
false delicacy! This girl—the girl you love—is it not Miss 
Rodney?” 

“ Whom else—” 

“No matter !—no matter for anything—except this—you are safe 
to accept my friendship, to take my hand. Miss Rodney is very 
lovely, very sweet, but she is zof the woman—the one fair woman for 
me!” and he caught Deering’s two hands between his own, and 
pressed them vigorously. 

“ But—” began Bruce, “ but I don’t see—whom—how—” 

“Deering!” the doctors face became suddenly grave, and his 
voice solemn, almost reverent. “Let us not speak xow of the whom 
or how! JZ have not the zg4¢ to do so. I may not seek it nor asf it 
for many long months, perhaps never. As long as I can see her or 
serve her, I must be content and patient, unless,’ here he smiled, 
“unless 1 should find what you thought yow had found in me—a rzval, 
I don’t think 7 could shake hands witha rival any more than you could. 
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Someone tapped at the door and he opened it x RE thinking 
and hoping to see “ Uncle Holly.” But it was Sarita who stood upon 
the threshold with a troubled face and wide eyes. 

“Doctor,” she began, without seeming to notice Bruce, “they tell 
me that my—that Master Brook is ill—worse! That he had so very 
bad a night, and is now wild like--and—” F 

= Hush, Sarita ; not so loud. If William has been talking nonsense 
below-stairs it must be stopped. Your young master passed a restless 

night and was somewhat tired this morning and a trifle nervous. 
There's nothing to be alarmed about, but you must not disturb him ; I 
left him almost asleep.” 

“ Thanks, doctor ; amy thanks,” she turned as if to go. 

“And how is it with you, Sarita? Did you rest well?” he asked. 

“Oh, quite well, very well, thanks to your good medicine.” 

“Glad to hear it. Continue its use and don’t think of-going near 
Mr. Deering until you hear, through William, that he is awake.” 

“No, doctor, certainly not,” and she turned away, a look of mingled 
relief and dissatisfaction upon her face. 


CHAPTER XLV. 


JOHN ROSS REAPPEARS, 


“‘ DEERING,” said the doctor when he had closed the door upon Sarita, 
after seeing her enter her own, “ you were speaking a moment ago 
about this woman and her regard for your cousin. Were you also 
much in her care ?” 

“ Not in the way that Brook was. I was quite a lad when I came 
to Beechwood to live, and the woman who had been to me a sort of 
nurse and governess in one since I was two years old, came with me; 
my uncle kept her for nearly two years, and she took full charge of 
me as Sarita did of Brook, and taught us both, until my uncle thought 
it time to substitute a tutor. By that time, Mrs. Merton, who was 
attached to all the Deerings, was in charge here, and she locked after 
my rents and tears, and was kindness itself to me.” 

““T see; you will not consider me asking idle questions, I hope ; was 
I right just now, in thinking that there was a shade of something 
almost hostile, in the sinzle-veiled glance Madam Sarita threw at you 
as she stood at the door?” 

Bruce looked his surprise. “Is it possible that you noticed that? 
Well—Brook being her nursling, and prime favourite, of course she 
could hardly have been expected to bestow much regard upon me, 
And there were times, in our harum-scarum days, when I have fancied — 
that Sarita was almost jealous of me. Certainly she often accused me 
of leading her charge into mischief; and no doubt she was right. But 
she never manifested anything like open hostility, beyond blaming me 
as the ringleader in our boyish escapades ; and, while I always. had 
the feeling, so strong in some of us when there is lack of sympathy or 
hidden dislike, that I was not popular with Sarita, she has never be- 
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- trayed it in words or acts. On the whole, I cannot blame her. Brook 
_ was her nearest interest; she brought him over the ocean, a babe in 
arms; and he must have a very warm place in her affections—and 
she has been very good to him, very faithful to her charge, and to the 
family interests. Of her own choice I do not think she would ever 
‘leave Beechwood.” 

* All the same,” said Ware, “she looks with very ill favour upon 

ou.” 

“ As to that,” smiled Bruce, “she is quite capable of thinking that 
_I am neglecting Brook, and of resenting it. Doctor, I fear you do not 
like Sarita.” 
~ “JT! Oh, we are only now becoming acquainted. At present— 
since a week ago, in fact—she has been my patient,” and here for the 
moment the subject was dropped. 

After this interview a very good understanding seemed to exist be- 
tween Bruce Deering and Doctor Ware, and they were often together 
in the library, or about the ample grounds ; sometimes driving, or 
strolling here and there round about Beechwood. They were not 
strictly confidential. Deering’s pride and reserve were inborn, and 
the doctor was held back by his understanding with Murtagh; but 
they were frankly cordial, they trusted each other, and the way was 
open, when the need should come, for mutual candour and help. 

Meantime the summer days were passing, and the time for the 

Matchin trial was coming near. 
- John Redding and his partner were prepared, with every weapon at 
their command, to defend the accused, and Mr. Ingram had promised 
to be at hand at the proper time, to add his legal strength to theirs. 
And this meant much, as all knew who had heard the eloquent, per- 
suasive and keen old lawyer, or watched his progress, and multiplica- 
tion of legal laurels, through a career of twenty years, or who had 
heard John Redding’s ringing and magnetic periods in the courts, 
where, in three short years, he had easily gained a foremost place. 

It had come to be generally believed by the rational part of Pom- 
fret, that the case of the people against Bruce Deering, for the murder 
of Joe Matchin, would end in acquittal, or, at the worst, go by de- 
fault’; for, beyond the facts of his presence at the side of the murdered 
man, a few moments in advance of the others, and the blood stains 
‘upon his linen, there was nothing to bring in the way of proof. And 
while the blood stains seemed serious circumstantial witnesses, still in 
the utter absence of motive, and in consideration of the young man’s 
high standing, and hitherto blameless character, these alone would 
hardly be sufficient to make out a case for the prosecution. 

At first it had seemed, indeed, that popular opinion, than which 
nothing is less to be relied upon, had set in full tide against the ac- 
cused. But the death of Lysander Deering had brought about a sud- 
den change in public sentiment. 

For the dead man there had been strong liking and universal re- 
spect, and the sympathy for his family, and sorrow over his loss, was 
sincere and almost unanimous. And when it became known that 
Lysander Deering’s faith in his nephew was perfect ; and that he had 
been ready to stand by him, and defend him, with all his heart, and 
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with open purse, the fact had its weight ; and those who deplored the _ 


loss of so good a man, who had believed in him, and in his unerring 


judgment, for years, felt very lenient towards the nephew, who had ~ 


been to him like an own son. And the talk about a quarrel, and the 
flight of Rose Matchin, which had its beginning in the mouths of a 
few of the loafers and saloon loungers, seemed to have died away. 
Nevertheless, Sheriff Carton and the prosecuting attorney—who had 
been opposed and thwarted in certain political aspirations, a few 
years previous, by Lysander Deering, and Mr. Baird, and John 


Redding—were both full of dark sayings, or ominous silences when | 


the name of Bruce Deering was mentioned in their hearing. They 
were often together in council, and the sheriff had been heard to say, 


with significant nods, in pantomime of eye and finger, that the de- | 


fence would find ‘‘more than they were looking for,’ and that he 
‘** had not been following such a ‘blind lead,’ as they seemed to think.” 
As to the actual state of affairs, these were known only to the few 


who had gathered in Mrs. Deering’s parlour on the night of the read- 


ing of Mr. Deering’s requests concerning the will. 

The last words of Joe Matchin—that seemed to point, with terrible 
clearness, an accusation against Bruce Deering—these few men, with 
mutual consent, and in the firm belief that they were aiding rather 
than hindering the cause of justice, had determined to withhold as 


their own secret. Heard only by the two young lawyers, who could — 


not be expected to figure as both attorneys and witnesses; and by 
Bruce, who could not be required to testify against himself; and only 
retold, and that by Bruce himself, to Messrs. Baird and Arden, this 
secret they felt sure would remain such? 

As for the half-square of linen, with the two implicating initials 
upon it, that reposed in a secret place known only to Murtagh, and 
to be used at his discretion, which was sure to manifest itself upon 
the safe and right side. 


ge 


There still remained the blood-stained hatchet, and the fact of the © 


stolen money; and, after mature reflection, Redding had agreed with 
Mr. Baird, that these used in evidence would tell for, rather than 
against Deering, who could have no motive for robbing a bank in 
which he was ‘personally interested, and who stood in no need of 
money. 

And last, there was the amethyst button, and—Jonas Wiggins. 


“4 


The knowledge of the button rested between the two Wiggins, . 


Bruce and Brenda Deering, and Murtagh, and Tom Wells. As for 


Jonas himself—the thought of Jonas and the button had been troub- 
ling the mind of the detective for some time, and the arrival of Rosa, 


the new maid, upon the scene of inaction, served in some occult way 
to stimulate his interest and anxiety in the subject. 

Rosa Brenner, so the new maid announced herself, was a brisk andi 
business-like seeming personage, somewhat past her youth, and with — 
a face that, while not so good-looking as to render her an object of © 
jealousy among her kind, was yet comely. Her manners were quiet, 
and so very frank, and evidently good-humoured, that she became at — 
once popular below-stairs. 

She was ready to exchange a bright word with, or do some brisk — 


} 
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kindly act, for any and everyone, and yet she was neither obtrusive 
nor too talkative. 

In three days she was on amiable terms with the entire household; 
and, at the end of the week, she had established an especially social 
footing between herself and Judith, Sarita, and Mrs. Merton ; as for 
William, that staid bachelor was fairly taken off his feet. : 

There were two things, simple but sufficient, that drew Sarita and 
Rosa together : one was embroidery, the other French. 

Rosa could embroider like a very daughter of Burano, and Sarita 
loved dainty embroiderers. And Rosa, who was supposed to be em- 
barking upon the career of lady’s-maid, aspired to be a “French 
maid,” if she could only “acquire a little French of the very, very dest 
accent, such as yours, Madam Sarita,” and so the French and the 
embroidery began simultaneously ; Rosa finding ample time, mean- 
while, to study the art of the co¢feuse with Judith, whose fingers were 
notably deft in this important feature of a lady’s-maid’s acquirements. 

When Rosa had been about a week at Beechwood, Uncle Holly 
‘announced one morning that he had been invited by Mr. Baird to 
pay with him a visit to his fine stock farm; and, in proof of this, Mr. 
Baird himself appeared soon, driving Lady Jane, and carried “ Uncle 
Holly” away beaming with satisfaction. 

Less than an hour after, Bruce and Doctor Ware, trotting easily 
along upon Max and Diana, met the pair upon the south turnpike 
half a mile out of town, and headed toward ‘‘Greenlands.” But, in 
spite of this fact, before high noon “Mr. Baird’s new man,” John 
Ross, Esq., might have been seen loitering about the rear door of the 
carriage house, where, as upon a former occasion, he soon admitted a 
visitor in the shape of Tom Wells. 


CHAPTER” XLVI. 
A SLEEP-WALKER. 


WHEN Wells and the quondam John Ross had exchanged greetings, 
and established themselves in the convenient upper room, still held at 
the disposal of the detective, this latter personage came promptly to 
the point. 

“Yes, Weils,” he said, in reply to the huntsman’s greeting, which 
had been a charactefistic mingling of surprise and interrogation. 
“Yes, I’m here ye¢. I have been here ever since I saw you last ; and 
am likely to be here for some time longer; and I’ve reached a point 
where I must have some help from you, or be a good deal hindered ; 
and ata very important point in our little game too,—No, I don’t use 
it—that way.” 

Wells, who had taken from his pocket a bar of tobacco, and silently 
proffered it, at what he recognised as the end of Murtagh’s speech, now 
bit off a comfortable “ chew,” and replacing it in his pocket, said, with 
laconic brevity : 

“Wal, what’s wantin’ ?” 
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“T believe you know, Wells! I want that amethyst button. It will | 
help me immensely.” . 
_ Wells crossed one leg over the other, and chewed his weed in _ 
silence fora moment. Then he folded his arms and turned-himself— 
squarely toward Murtagh. | 
“* Look here, Mr.—John Ross, I ain’t doubtin’ you / I believe you're ~ 
a square man ; dz you’re old business !—an’ your business is ter chop — 
ter the line, as they say, an’ never mind whar the chips falls. D’ye © 
recollect what I told ye once afore?” : 

“ About the button ?” . 
“Jest so. Wal, V’ll tell yer, seein’ ’tis you, one time more. I ain’t 
goin’ ter hand over that button to azydbody, not so long as there’s a 

chance of its hurtin’ Brace Deerin’ /” 

“ But, if he’s ezzlty 2” 

“He ain't guilty! no more’n I am!” 

“ And that’s your ultimatum ?” 

“It’s my—no, sir-ee !—termatum! Ye can swear to ¢hat/” ’ 

Murtagh’s face drew down to a very sober length. 

“But, Wells, don’t you know that Wiggins will be likely to tell that 
button story in court? and he suspects you of finding it.” 

“Oh, yes! I’ve heard about ¢kaf. And you’re right about his tellin’ 
the story in court; he’s been cousinin’ with the prosecutin’ attorney, 
and old Carton ; an’ he'll do zs dirtiest, don’t you forget it! How- 
ever, I guess I kin hold my own with Jone Wiggins yz¢ /” 

“Wells,” the detective lowered his voice persuasively, “this is be- 
tween you and me! Nobody else knows you have ever seen that 
button, eh? except Deering, of course.” ‘ 

“ Of course,’ assented Wells. 2 

“Well, now,—I’m authorised ; just—tell me what you’d rather 
have than that button?—five hundred?—a thou’ ?—out with 
ite” 

Tom Wells got up with a quick spring that sent the chair he had 
vacated tumbling backward with a crash, 

“Consarn ye!” he cried. “I s’pose you're doin’ right enough, from 
your pint of view, but—darn it all! ve a good mind to knock y 
down—anyhow !” 

“But, Wells, listen!” Murtagh got up and caught him by the arm, 
“no one would ever be the wiser.” 

“ Shet up, can’t ye?” twitching his arm away. ‘I’m ovzf of this busi- 
ness! I ain’t the feller you’ve took me fur, Mr.—and yow ain’t the man 
I took you fur; offerin’ dvzbes/ It’s time for meter be gozw’ /” and he — 
strode toward the stairway. 7 


But a sudden suppressed sound caused him to turn ; Murtagh, clos 
at his heels, was shaking with soft laughter, and, in a moment, had the — 
big huntsman in a muscular grip. 3: 

“T guess we weren’t so very much mistaken in each other, Wells,” 
he said, drawing the other back and releasing him, to set right the over 
turned chair. ‘The fact is, old fellow, we’ve made up our minds, Mr. ; 
Baird and I, to let youinto matters a little deeper ; but I could not risk 
it without trying your mettle—don’t you see? Not that either of us felt 
any great uneasiness or doubt. Sit down again, man!” and Wells 
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dropped down into his place again, only muttering as he seated himself, 
in a half aside: 

“‘T swan to man!” 

“Now then, Wells,” went on the detective, briskly, “time flies, and 
I must be back at my post soon, and that post happens to be, at 
present, Beechwood.” 

(73 Vo ! ” 

“Yes, sir! Did you happen to hear that a certain Mr. Holly, dis- 
tant relative, was a guest up there?” 

_ “Why—yes.” 

“Well that’s me; don’t look so astonished. Well—Mr. Baird has 
advised me to take you into full confidence, and I’m only too glad to 
do it; and when I am done, I ¢#zzk you'll be quite ready to put that 
button into my keeping, for, Wells,” dropping into instant gravity, “ I 
hope it will help us towards finding out sore than the truth about Joe 
Matchin. Wells, there’s been more than ove murder committed in 
Pomfret of late ; and, I believe, upon my soul—that they were doth 
committed dy the same hand. Wells, you will give me your promise 
of secrecy ? if not of help?” 

“Of secrecy ! so help me;—of help, too, if it’s not against Bruce 
Deering !” 

“PI] tell you what I can, and you must judge for yourself. Wells, 
that good man, Lysander Deering, did not die of ‘heart failure ;’ he was 
poisoned |” 

And then, while Wells sat beside him, speechless, almost, with the 
shock and surprise, Murtagh hurriedly related so much of the story as 
was needful ; omitting, by the way, much personal detail—but telling 
enough to place the case as clearly before Wells as it was in his own 
mind. 

“So,” said Wells, when he had exhausted his surprise, and pondered 
over the strange recital, ‘‘ /Za¢ was why you was so interested in St. 
Mark’s, eh? Great snakes! but when one comes to think about it, 
there couldn’t a deem a better hidin’ place, nor one half so handy. An’ 
to think, no one ever thought of it but you! And—Miss Wardell !— 
that’s a purty big pill to swaller !—but—if the church part of the busi- 
ness was true, the rest looks a purty closte fit. Jimmenetty! suppose 
the feller was a layin’ in that arbour all the time she was talkin’ over 
the fence to me?” 

“ Quite likely.” 

“ But—Cracky ! if the x7ght man was in hidin’, in the church first, 
and up at the big house afterward, ¢ha¢ lets Bruce Deerin’ out, don’t it?” 

“T hope so,” said the other, evasively. 

“But it does! Andthem two women ; what does it all mean? them 
letters, and messages, and meetin’s in the shrubbery, what do you 
make out of that?” 

**Nothing as yet. At the worst Miss Wardell may have,had reason 
to fear Matchin; these beautiful spirited women sometimes have 
secrets, and Matchin, so near her, night and day, may have discovered 
something—” 

af Hum—well, she’s allers been cafled a high-flyer !—but that French- 
woman—!” 


ew 
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“Well, she zs a Frenchwoman, and they are born intrigueants, so 
called. Sarita, I have been told, is very fond of money ; Miss W—-— 
seems to have known her well ; may the one not have been bribed to 
help the other out? Beechwood was empty, almost ; one could hide 
there, and, when things were quiet, or there was danger of discovery, 
it would be a good point from which to tramp across the country to 
some of the neighbouring stations. This is only theory, mind ; but 
the thing’s Zosszble.” | 

“What / want to know is this ; do you think it fosszble that Bruce 
Deerin’ had any sort of hand in it 2?” j 

Murtagh looked away, and bit his lip ; then he turned back with 
sudden resolution in his eyes. ' 

“Tom Wells,” he said, earnestly, ‘tI believe you’re as white a man 
as God ever made! I vow I can trust you, and I won’t ask you to 
trust 7ze, and to give, what you believe to be, a solemn trust into my 
charge, without a return in kind! I cam’¢ say that Iam sure of Deer- 
ing’s innocence, though, by feeling and instinct, I am drawn toward 
him !—But, Wells, do you remember when I bade you good-bye, and. 
asked you to keep a look-out on Jonas Wiggins? well, I was leaving 
for good, then; or so I thought.—Leaving dy the consent of Bruce 
Deering, and a¢ the request of his uncle, who told me that there were 
reasons why the Deerings must not pursue the case ; and asked me to 
let it drop, and go away. To leave it—to be worked out by the 
sheriff.” t 

“Good lord!” Wells fairly groaned. ‘* And—did anyone else—did 
Baird know?” } 

“ Baird knew, and Arden, and Redding,—they all said that the old 
man’s health was at stake, that they did not understand, but they 
trusted him, and that he must have his will.” i 

“But—you came back ?” € 

“ At the request of Mr. Baird—and Mrs. Deering—and to look into 
the poisoning case.” 


s 
“ But—great scott ! You ave working the other— ?” hf 
“Yes, I have been retained again.” ‘ 
“By Bruce?” : 


“No. For Bruce—and without his knowledge—by a friend. 
Don’t press me ¢here, Wells.” ? 
“Well I won’t! and I won't try to guess either. or Bruce, you 
said ?” 3 
“Yes, For him—in his interest to clear him, to prove his 
innocence; nothing less will do. And now—Wells, about that 
button ?” 


5- 
. . . . . 4 


An hour before sunset, “ Uncle Holly ” came back to Beechwood as 
he left it; sitting, jovial and smiling, beside Mr. Baird, and behind 
Lady Jane, whose praises he intermingled with eulogies of the stock 
farm: Throughout the dinner hour, and late that night, in the 
seclusion of his own room, he examined minutely, and gloated over, 
the amethyst button, with its tiny, glittering diamond sparks. 

He was thus engaged when he heard at his door—before which he, 
habitually now, kept a tall screen, except when he looked for a late 
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isit from the doctor—a soft scratching noise, such as might have 
a produced by a very young and timid mouse. ~ 

Opening the door noiselessly, he saw Doctor Ware without, in 
jacket and list slippers, and by a sign was bidden to come out and 
follow him. 

_ “She is going up the stairs,” he breathed in Murtagh’s ear, and the 
door was softly placed ajar, and the two men moved, in Indian file, 
and with Indian stealth, toward the stairway leading to the mansard. 

The stair was enclosed, and they could see nothing until they had 
we ched the foot ; but here they paused and drew back, each with a 
quick catching of ‘the breath. Half way up the flight, Sarita, in a long, 
loose gown of some pale grey stuff, was gliding upward, slowly and 
stealthily, with her head turned as if fearing observation ; but her eyes 
were set and staring, and Doctor Felix knew, upon the instant, that 
she was, beyond doubt, asleep. 

She carried in her hand a common candle, and, when she had 
reached the top stair, she put it down upon the landing, and again 
seemed to listen. Aftera little she put her hand upon the door and 
tried to open it, and, when it resisted her efforts, she waited a moment, 
Standing with an ear close to the panel. Then, very softly, she 
rapped, one—two—three raps, soft but distinct, and at least a full half 
minute apart. There was another moment of waiting, and then, with 
a_sound like a sigh, she turned and seated herself upon the upper 
stair, pushing her candle back into the darkest corner at the same 
time. 

Then the two watchers exchanged inquiring glances, and withdrew 
a few steps down the hall. 

“Did you know that door was locked?” whispered Murtagh. 

“Yes ; I asked Mrs. Merton about the keys to-day while you were 
gone. I told her to lock the attic door, suggesting, as a reason, the 
tendency of somnambulists to go a/oft, and expressing a fear that the 
woman, should she do so, might expose herself to a severe cold in that 
big garret. Of course, as you very wisely suggested, I prefaced all 
this by telling her that in order to study her symptoms more closely, I 
meant to leave her door open some night, and ,to watch her move- 
ments in order the better to understand her case.’ 

mm see ; how long will she be likely to stay up as. By 

«“ Depends entirely upon her former habits. Evidently she has 
waited up there, at some time, until someone chose to admit her; she 
may sit there an hour or even more. Wait, I’ll take a look.” 

He was back in a moinent with his report. 

“She is leaning against the wall with her ear toward the panel of the 
door listening, She'll not move Just yet. HY 

“Then wait here a moment,” whispered Murtagh, and he slipped 
down the hall and around the corner (ease toward the newer wing. 

In a short time he was back again. 

“It’s all right,” he whispered ; ‘‘ the door is not locked.” 

Ten minutes passed, then twenty, and then, a few minutes later, the 
doctor, going to reconnoitre at the foot of the stairway, came hastily 
back and motioned his companion to stand aside. A moment later 
Sarita passed them ; she was walking slowly and with head a little 
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advanced as if listening ; she had abandoned her candle, leaving it, as 
they afterwards found, upon the stairs. 

Slowly she made her way toward the front, until she had reached 
the corner, and here she paused with her face in the direction of the 
room occupied by the young men_of the house, then she turned and 
went, with a somewhat faster movement, around the corner, down the 
main hall, and straight on, until she reached the door of the room that 
had been Lysander Deering’s own. Here she paused and went through 
the pantomime of looking cautiously around, trying the door, and care- 
fully opening it, and all with eyes set and unseeing. | 

The room, or suite of rooms, which had been Lysander Deering’s, 
had been kept, since his death—indeed, since he was carried tenderly, 
in strong arms, out of them and into the secluded and airy north-east 
chamber where his last sigh was drawn—in the most exquisite order, 
and swept and garnished daily as if the master might at any moment 
re-enter and take possession again. In the alcove dressing-room the 
toilet tables bore their accustomed assortment of brushes, combs, 
flasks, razor cases, and the other various paraphernalia of a gentleman’s 
toilet ; and in the bedroom the curtains were partially drawn, an easy- 
chair stood in its usual position before the fire-place, with the master’s 
dressing-gown thrown across its back, and a pair of silk-lined slippers 
upon the hearth, while upon the little stand, drawn close by the bed’s 
head, stood a dainty water set, a night lamp, a bible and prayer-book, 
both bearing signs. of long and familiar use, and in a slender crystal 
vase close beside them, a cluster of creamy roses newly gathered that 
morning, and placed there, as was her daily habit, by Brenda Deering. 

Into this room went Sarita slowly and as silently as any ghost ; just 
across the threshold she paused, turned her head from side to side, 
and then, with quick, long, sliding steps, crossed the alcove and en- 
tered there. 

Murtagh put his lips to his companion’s ear: ‘“ We can’t see from 
here,” he breathed ; ‘are we safe to follow her?” q 

The doctor nodded, and whispered back : “* Unless she wakes.” 

“We must risk it.” They glided in through the still open door, and 
flattened themselves against the wallin a niche just big enough t 
hold them and formed by a jutting cabinet, and the corner of thi 
room nearest the fire-place, where they could see the interior of th 
alcove. They had hardly placed themselves when the sleep-walk 
came out, moving like one no longer suspicious or in doubt. , 

She came straight to the door of the chamber by which they all had 
entered, and closed it swiftly and silently. Until then the windows, 
with their half-opened curtains, and the light kept dimly burning in 
the hall without, had rendered things barely visible ; but now all was: 
in semi-darkness, and Sarita’s grey-clad form, the two windows oppo- 
site them, and the bed, standing midway between the windows and the 
fire-place near them, were the only things which outlined themselves in 
the gloom. Then they saw the grey figure move, and heard a quick 
hissing and sputtering sound, not loud but distinct. In a momenta 
tiny flame shot up, then a subdued light filled the room. 4 

Murtagh caught the doctor’s arm in his amazement, and peered 
into his face inquiringly. Could it be that this woman was as/eep ? 

; 
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And now they draw closer into the shadow of their niche, and 
standing there with bated breath, watched, almost doubting their own 
senses, a strange pantomime. 

Once or twice she made the circuit of the chamber, stopping before 
one of the windows, and pulling down the blind witha quick jerk. 
There was no water in the carafe, but she went through the pantomime 
of pouring out a little, and holding it up to the light—setting it down 

at last untasted. And now they noted in her movements a certain 
difference or change, and a singular mixture of hesitancy and sure- 
ness. She came to the fire-place next, and they grew almost breath- 
less because of her nearness. Standing beside the easy-chair, she 
took up the silken dressing-gown, shook it out, and slowly drew it 
on over the sleeves of the grey robe. Then she moved to the 
opposite side of the fire-place, and deliberately thrust her feet into 
the soft slippers, and then for a time she sat in the big chair, half 

_buried in its softness, and seemed to stare at a dream fire and to 
ponder. 

It seemed an hour to the two watchers, really it was less than ten 
minutes, that she sat quite motionless ; then she arose, and crossing 
her hands behind her, began to walk the floor, crossing the chamber, 
and traversing the length of the dressing-room. In the sleeping-room 
proper, the smooth inlaid floor was covered, except for a narrow 
margin next the walls, with a soft thick rug, but in the dressing-room, 
and the bath beyond, the polished floor was bare, except where, be- 
fore the dressing-table, and in front of the low, cushioned window-seat, 
long, narrow strips of the rich Persian weave were laid. 

As the slippered feet passed from the chamber and the soft rug, to 
the smooth and uncovered floor of the dressing-room, each footstep 
was distinctly heard, and Doctor Ware started at the sound. But 
Murtagh’s hand was upon his arm, and again they stood and counted 
their own pulse beats, while the strange promenader passed up and 
down, confining herself, after a time, to the polished and responsive 
floor of the alcove, where each step sounded so clearly that they al- 
most feared they would be heard without. After a time the steps 
became slower, and finally Sarita paused beside a small davenport 
just inside the alcove and near the window. She passed her hand 

lightly over its closed top, seemed to hesitate, repeated the movement, 
and gave a quick pull at the handle of the topmost drawer. Then 
something seemed to disturb her. She moved away a few steps, 
paused, seemed to listen; and then, going back to the chair beside 
the fire-place, pulled off the dressing-gown, letting it fall from her 
hands to the floor, dropped the slippers from her feet, and going to 
the door, opened it, and went quickly out, down the hall, and straight 
to her own room. She had not closed the door of the room she had 
left, and she did not close her own door, but going straight to her bed 
laid herself down upon it. 

As she crossed the threshold of Mr. Deering’s chamber, the two 
watchers exchanged quick glances, and while Doctor Ware followed 
her at once, Murtagh lingered long enough to replace the gown and 
slippers, arrange the window shade as it had been before Sarita drew 
it down, turn off the light, and draw the door shut as he left the room. 
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When he rejoined Doctor Ware, that votary of science was watching 
.the now motionless woman from his place at the open door. He had 
taken possession of the candle Sarita had left in the stairway, =a 
shading its flickering flame with his hand, was watching her by its ; 
aid. q 
As the detective reached his side, Ware placed the candle in his 
hand, and motioned him to shade it as he had done. Then he crept — 
up to the bed, and leant over the sleeping woman, listening for her 
low breathing. In a moment he lifted his head, took the candle from 
Murtagh, and snuffing out the nearly spent wick, placed it upon a 
chair beside the bed. Then they went out, closed the door and turned 
the key. 

When the two men were alone in the detective’s room, and the usual 
precautions attended to, Murtagh turned upon his companion. 

“That’s been too much for me/” he declared, “and I thought 7 
knew a little about sleep-walking. Was she asleep, Ware ?” 

“ Without a doubt!” They were standing face to face; Murtagh was — 
too much aroused by what he had seen to think of the ordinary 
hospitalities. ‘She could not have played that de if she were Ristori 
herself. I never saw the like; such cases are few and far between— 
but I have read of similar ones.” 

“ But—what was she doing? I supposed they always repeated 
themselves in that state—she—” 5 

““Well—?” Ware smiled. 

“ Why, man, she was imitating—someone.,” 

‘Not a doubt of it, she was personating Lysander Deering.” 

“No! are you sure?” 

“Sure. The thought struck me when she got herself into the gown 
and slippers ; but when she began to pace the floor with her hands be- 
hind her—I happened to know ¢hat as a habit of Mr. Deering’s.” 

“ But what—how ?—I thought—pshaw—she could never have done: 
that in her waking moments ?” 

‘“No, but she may have seez just that pantomime under some peculiar 
circumstance, that was strange enough, or stvomg enough, to makea 
lasting impression. It has settled oxe question for us—or for me !” 

“What is that ?” 

“ Brook Deering’s ghostly footsteps ; I told you of them?” 

“JT remember.” 

“That dressing-room adjoins young Deering’s sleeping-room. Hi 
bed stands near that wall. If he did not hear his father’s footsteps, h 
heard, at least, a travesty of them.” 

ef Surely. So he is not on the high road to insanity, after all ?” 

“T never supposed him to be.” Ware’s tone was dry, almost — 
cynical. It caught Murtagh’s attention. 

‘ Shall you enlighten him?” he asked. : 

Instead of replying, the doctor asked a question. “Don’t you 
want to see what the woman will do in the attic ?” mie 

“ By all means |” ay 

“Then I won’t enlighten Deering. I would not—in any case—te 
be frank. It will cost us some trouble, but I should like to see he 
visit that room once more. I think I can guarantee that she wi 
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‘walk’ again to-morrow night,—that is—if you want to put in another 
all night’s vigil ?” 

“Doctor,” the detective’s eyes were studying him narrowly, “do . 
you mean that you can influence her, or drug her into that state?” 

“Drug her? No. Influence? Well, it zs the mind that does this 
sind of thing. Sarita has been in an uncomfortable frame of mind 
luring the last twenty-four hours, and this night’s ramble was the 
Sutcome of it. I think I can keep up this same disturbed mental 
state,—that is all.” 

“Good heavens! How?” 

“Pardon me. Like yourself, I have in my mind, hazy and half- 
‘ormed, some ideas so strange that, until they take a less fantastic 
shape, I dare not give them utterance. I shall try hard to formulate— 
yr disperse them—soon.” 

** Well, I won’t question you, doctor, only—will you interpret what 
we have seen (o-night ?” 

“As I can. First, Sarita, for some days, has been in a state of 
nental anxiety, in part, about herself, but mostly, about another— 
natter. This last anxiety to-day became so strong as to throw her 
nto the strained, nervous condition which has resulted in what we 
lave just witnessed. Of the instinct which led her to that room to- 
ight I can only guess, but it was 7o/, I am almost sure, to personate 
vir. Deering. That was an after instinct, which came, I think, upon 
eaching the room, and which drove out, for a time, her first im- 
yression.’ 

“Well!” ejaculated Murtagh, beginning to look about for a place 
o sit, “I can’t quite make you out ; but Im reasonably convinced of 
me thing !” 

“What is that ?” 

“That Madam Sarita did not go to that room, alone, and at mid- 
light, to-night for the first time.” 


CHAPTER XLVII. 
THE PRODIGAL BROTHER. 


JNCLE HOLLY came late to breakfast next morning, so late, indeed, 
hat all the family had breakfasted, and only Valentine remained in 
he morning-room, loitering over a vase of roses upon a low side table. 

When the maid had put down his coffee and muffins, and retired 
0 bring the glass of milk which he often took with his morning 
neal, and now demanded, Valentine, who had been chatting brightly 
‘cross her shoulder, came close behind his chair, and, while in the 
ct of leaning over to place a rosebud beside his plate, said, just above 
er breath : 

“Rosa will see you in my boudoir when you bave finished here;’ 
ind, as the door swung back, and a second maid came in with ie 
lishes, she went on louder and with perfect nonchalance, ‘‘ My red 
\frican lily, by the way, has three blossoms; if you will not keep me 
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waiting é00 long, I will take you to my boudoir and let you peep at 
ites 

In spite of this bait, “Uncle Holly” made his usual slow and hearty 
breakfast, while Val chatted with him across the table, and made 
believe eat a saucer of strawberries, and when he had finished, they 
went up the stairs together, she still talking airily, and he wearing in 
his button-hole the rosebud she had placed beside his plate. 

In the upper hall they encountered Brenda, and Valentine said at 
once : 

Mx, Holly i is coming to see my red lily ; there are three this nom 
ing; won’t you come, Brenda? 

Brenda’s answering smile was very shadowy: ‘‘ Thank you, Val, I 
think I must go on. Brook has been quite ill again, Doctor Ware 
tells me. I am going to see him,” and they went their separate ways. 

The boudoir was untenanted when they entered it, and Valentine, 
merely proffering him a chair by the balcony window, where the vases 
of lilies were blooming, nodded her head and passed on to the nee 
room. 

A moment later he heard a door close sharply, and then Rosa 
entered through the curtained doorway by which her new mistress 
had gone. She held a key between her thumb and forefinger, and 
glanced at it as she approached him, sitting promptly down upon the 
light chair which he had pulled close before him. 

“She has shut herself into her dressing-room, and made me lock 
her in,” Rosa began in her quiet tones. “She’s so charming, its 
really a pleasure to be her maid ! only she won’t let me do my whole 
duty,” she stopped as abruptly as she had begun, and drew a folded 
paper from the bosom of her dress. 

“Tt’s there in detail,” she said, in a business-like tone. “It’s as 
you supposed ; evidently she has never thought of anyone questioning 
Judith, and has never cautioned her.” 

“And you found it all out ?” 

“All! Well—I found out that—at the time of her marriage she 
had the /wd/ set; they were made at Tiffany’s, and bear his mark, 
There was some sort of wager, or jest, which ended in her giving them 
each ome.” 

“One? You are sure of that? One to each?” 

‘Sure ! she has the rest; the brooch and ear pendants still.” 

“And Sarita ?” he asked. 

She glanced at the paper still in his hands. 

‘“‘ Sarita is more reserved than I could wish,” she said. | 

“She is not in the best state of mind for ‘sociability just now,” a 
replied, smiling a little; “have patience, and drop a word or two, at 
the right time, in praise "of Mr. Brook Deering.” 

“You mean—the good-looking, blonde invalid ?” 

The same. y 

Brook Deering was ine upon his bed when Doctor Ware visited: 
him that morning. He was wrapped in a loose dressing-gown ofa’ 
purplish blue shade, and the colour emphasised the pallor of his face 
and made him look ghastly. | 
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He had passed another restless night, and had been troubled again 


by the ghostly footsteps. He was very nervous and unusually talka- 


tive; and, this morning, he had no doubt regarding his night’s experi- 
ence. He had mo¢ dreamed it; it was a ghostly visitation. He had 
heard his dead father’s footsteps in his old room, of that he was sure. 
He told the story to Brenda when she came to see him, although he 


_ had been so reticent about his first experience, and had enjoined upon 


the doctor the strictest secrecy; and when Bruce came in, a little 
before luncheon time, he told it tohim. When Sarita was admitted 
to his room, still later, for Doctor Ware had prohibited a morning 
visit, and limited that of the afternoon, he told it over again to “ey, in 
the presence and hearing of William. 

By the next morning it was known all through the house that ‘‘ Mr. 
Brook” had heard uncanny footsteps in his father’s room, and that 
he was almost “out of his mind” in consequence; and while they 
were discreetly quiet in the presence of their superiors—below stairs 
the servants discussed the strange occurrence over and over. 

Meantime—as the doctor had predicted—Sarita’s first midnight 


_ ramble was followed by a second; and this time, when she went up 


the stairs leading to the mansard, with half of a fresh candle in the 
short brass candle-stand, she found the door at the top ope. 

She entered the older attic at once, and after some wandering 
about—carrying the candle with a firm and steady hand—she ap- 


_ proached the door of the inner and newer apartment. At first she 


| 
. 
| 


tried to open it, but when this failed she put down the candle as before, 
and after seeming to listen a moment with her ear close to the door, 


_ she knocked three knocks, slow and distinct, the same as before. 


Murtagh, who had possessed himself of keys enough to unlock all 
of Beechwood, had arranged this unlocking the first attic door, leaving 
the inner one secure. 

“T don’t want to let her into that inner place,” he had said to the 
doctor, “until I have examined it again myself, and can give more 
time to it.” 

Sarita lingered for some time at the door of the inner attic ; but 


- finally she took up the candle and retraced her steps slowly with lag- 


ging and reluctant movement. 

At the foot of the stairs she seemed to waver, and then, as before, 
she put the candle down upon the steps and went slowly toward the 
front of the house. 

Here, too, the detective had prepared the way for her, and set a 
limit to her movements. She found the door of Mr. Deering’s 
chamber not only unlocked, but slightly ajar, and she entered readily. 
They had thought it best not to cause fresh alarm to Brook to-night, 
and so, while the dressing-gown hung over the chair as before, the 
slippers had been removed. 

When the two watchers, keeping well in the rear of the sleep-walker, 
reached the turn which brought them into the main hall, they saw, to 
their annoyance, that the lamp which usually burned at about the middle 
of the hall-way was flickering and sputtering, and scarcely served to 
show them the way through the big, shadowy place ; but a moment 
later the chamber, at the door of which they stood, was dimly illu- 
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minated, and they could see from their station outside that Sarita had 
lighted one of the burners in the dressing-room instead of those in the 
chamber, and that, leaving this burning low, she was again in the — 
outer room and before the fire-place. As on the previous night, she 
lifted the dressing-gown and thrust her arms into the sleeves, drawing | 
dt about her so closely that the loosely scattered roses on the pale 
ground tint seemed to stand out like dark spots upon a moonlit surface, 
and then once again she seated herself in the great easy-chair. : 
And now, as they stand close to the wall on either side of the chamber 
door, a sound from below causes them to start and simultaneously — 
glide across the threshold, where they stand pressed against the wall — 
and intently listening. 
The sound comes from that part of the wide hall where Brenda’s © 
rooms are situated, and it sounds ominously like the creak of a door 
opened quickly. There is silence for a moment, and then they hear — 
another sound, and know it to be the soft trailing of a woman’s dress 
across the hall floor. Into the mind of each the same thought comes ; 
someone—Brenda or Valentine, or perhaps one of their maids, has © 
opened a door, and has discovered the sputtering and dying hall 
lamp. No doubt the person is about to extinguish it altogether. $ 
Brenda’s rooms are not far down the hall, and on the same side as _ 
is that of Mr. Deering, and almost opposite her door is Valentine’s. — 
Murtagh hopes that it may chance to be Valentine, who is now so near _ 
them, and both men’ wish ardently that, whoever it is, the person will — 
not pass beyond the lamp in the direction of the front. The light — 
from the dressing-room sheds dim rays across the chamber, and ~ 
almost to the place where they stand, and Sarita sits before the cold 
grate as moveless as themselves. If she will but remain thus, until — 
the person in the hall has extinguished the light and retired—if she 
does retire. s 
Meantime, in the hall, a little below the open door, Brenda Deering 
stands looking up at the lamp, which is almost out of her reach; she 
has scented, through the open transom above her door, the fumes of 
the exhausted and smoking lamp, to which the two watchers, in their 
interest in Sarita’s movements, had not given a thought ; and, perfect 
house mistress that she is, with a thought to the health and comfort 
of all her household, she has ventured out; she has crossed the hall 
without once glancing about her, and she now raises herself upon the 
tips of her toes, and lifts her arm to the burner overhead. Then, 
something tempts her to glance about her, before putting the place, 
and herself, into darkness. : 
All along the hall is the same dim quiet; all the doors are closed, — 
and each, in its deep set casing, throws up a dark shadow,—all ?—she 
lets her arm drop at her side, and lowers her heels to the floor. | 
What ails her vision? Why should that exe place—the place where 
her husband’s door should stand—in the same depth of shadow as 
stand the others—w/y should she seem to see ¢heve a luminous bar 
not of light, but of something less dark and dense than the shadows — 
below and above it? Was ita reflection? She looks about her, and 
takes a few steps forward, and then she draws herself suddenly erect, | 
and her eyes light up with indignation. 


een 
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Brenda Deering, with her fine nerves and sensible training, never 
thinks of anything uncanny in what she sees, for now she knows that 
her dead husband’s room is open; that the weird light comes from 
within. And she glides quickly forward, her heart throbbing angrily 
at the thought that someone, doubtless of her own household, is 
prying, desecrating her dead husband’s own—the place she has kept 
as sacredly as it had been in his life. With lip parted, and quivering, 
but not with fear, she creeps noiselessly up to the doorway and stands 
upon the threshold. 

She does not see the dark forms on either side, and very near her; 

all that she realises is that the room is filled with grey, dusky light— 
she cannot see the source from where she stands—and that—sitting 
before the fire-place, dimly outlined, but just as she has often seen him, 
with one arm—clad in the rose-strewn gown,—and supporting his bent 
head—and with the other outstretched along the arm of the chair— 
pe the familiar attitude !—sitting thus is—Lysander Deering—or his 
ghost. 

It Jasted but an instant, that thrill of horror, which, in another, less 
fine and strong, would have ended in a terrified shriek, that would 
have aroused every sleeper under that roof; and then, with a low 
moan, Brenda Deering swayed, drooped, and would have fallen, but 
for the ready arms that caught and held her, close and tenderly. 

““Quick—the candle!” Felix Ware is bearing down the corridor, 
with quick, noiseless strides, and palpitating heart, a burden he would 
gladly hold and keep ; and Murtagh, with one swift backward glance 
at the figure in the chair, goes, with his fleetest, stillest steps, to the 
place where the candle still burns feebly upon the stairs. 

By the faint light from the open windows, Ware can see a wide 
couch opposite the door, and there, slowly, gently, and most re- 
luctantly, he lays her down ; and when Murtagh appears with the 
candle he is kneeling beside her. 

“Put it down,” he says quickly, “she will soon revive ; go back 
after her.” And Murtagh goes back to the somnambulist. 

In the dim light the doctor kneels, his fingers upon the slender wrist, 
marking the reviving pulse beats; there is a soft breeze blowing in 
through an open window ; ina moment those lovely eyes will unclose, 
and then—he stoops until his head is close above her own, and one 
word escapes his lips in a hushed whisper ; as if in response to it, the 
white lids are lifted, their eyes meet, and, for one short second, there 
is no vezZ between the souls looking out of those windows. Then the 
brown eyes droop, and a soft colour steals over the paleness of her 
cheeks. 

“Do not speak nor stir, Mrs. Deering,” he says softly; “I can ex- 
plain everything ; you have seen a sleep-walker, that is all !” 

It is well that they are alone at that moment; for the tenderness 
that he must not, dare not, put into words, speaks in his voice, making 
words superfluous ; and, fora moment, Brenda Deering is glad to lie 
with closed eyes, and let the strange, new sensation of rest and re- 
assurance encompass and comfort her. She does not understand it, 
and does not seek to ; and when, a moment later, he gently puts down 
the wrist, in which the pulse is growing stronger, and rising, asks, still 
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with that lingering cadence so strangely comforting : “ May I ring for 
your maid?” she points mutely to the bell, which connects with 
Judith’s room. 

The maid comes promptly, and the doctor, having made a brief ex- 
planation, and promised to return with ‘‘ Mr. Holly” as soon as she 
has recovered a little and regained her calmness, goes in search of the 
other parties to this midnight episode; feeling somewhat anxious and 
uncertain as to the outcome. 

As he steps cautiously out into the hall, a low “hist” greets him, and 
he stops short. Not six feet away from him Murtagh stands flattened 
against the wall, and, just outside the door of Mr. Deering’s room, 
Sarita stands in the attitude of one listening. 

For a little they stand so still, all three, that he can hear the ticking | 
of his watch ; then the woman waves her hand, as if in gesture to some- 
one beyond her, stands a few moments as before, moves aside, as if to — 
allow someone to pass, looks back, or seems to, as if at someone 
entering the room, and finally comes gliding toward the two watchers; 7 
she pauses at the turn in the hall, looks back, and then goes on, ~ 
faster now, and—though the hall here is almost shrouded i in darkness — 
—with steps as sure as they are silent. % 

This time, as before, she ignores the candle, which has been restored 
to its place upon the stairway, and enters her room, leaving the door 
wide open as before, and lying down at once. As before, the doctor 
places the candle beside the bed, and closes the door. 

Then the two men consult in low whispers. 

“What did you tell her?” Murtagh begins. 

“The truth, of course. That it was a  sleep- walker, nothing more. 
But there must be an explanation.” 

“Will you make it? We have about reached a point where I must 
tell her of some of our discoveries. I can’t go on until I do. But— 
it’s too soon—a little. Who is with her?” 

“ Her maid.” 

“The dark woman? Well, she is as trusty as 8teel! Yow can tell — 
the story from the physician’s point of view, and no fear of the maid.” 
He turned away, then—‘“‘ You might just say, for er benefit—I mean 
the lady’s-maid—the /ady will understand it—that I was disturbed by 
the noise, or that we were mutually aroused— 

He broke off and turned toward his own door with a smile upon his” 
lips ; Doctor Felix, with a gesture of acquiescence, was going, with long, 
silent strides, toward Brenda’s boudoir. 

Brenda listens to his story of the sleep-walking in silent surprise. He 
tells of his first interview with Sarita, and, as * delicately as possible, — 
explains the part Mrs. Merton has taken in keeping the unpleasant — 
business from Sarita’s master and mistress; and Brenda listens — 
with gentle words of sympathy for the afflicted one, and kind : 
encomiums for good Mrs. Merton. 

“ Poor Sarita!” she murmurs when all is told. ‘She must not bell , 
left alone after this! Someone must remain with her at night, both — 
for her safety, and to secure the inmates of the house against such a 
fright as I have had to-night.” ¥ 

But, a little to her surprise, Doctor Felix demurs. “It will not be — 
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wise, just now, to give Sarita a companion. It will be better not to 
let her dream that her secret is known. Such cases must be dealt 
with most delicately. Then—he is interested in watching her symp- 
toms. In short, will Mrs. Deering trust Sarita’s case to Azm, and be 
assured that she shall have no more cause for alarm?” etc., etc. 

Of course he has his will. Brenda only stipulating that she shall 
be informed if Sarita’s case becomes worse, and that she shall be 
given every possible medical aid and care. 

“Sarita,” she says, in her sweet solicitude, “has been one of our 
household for half a lifetime, almost. She is devotedly attached to 
all of us, especially to Brook ; who was, as you of course know, her 
nursling, and always to Mr. Deering, to whom she could never be 
grateful enough. And, indeed, my husband was a very good friend to 
her;” 

Something, a note in the last words caused Doctor Felix to lift his 
head, which had been resting upon his hand, and to ask quickly: 

*“May I ask—do you know—if she has any friends—in this 
country ?” 

“Here?” he was certain of a little movement of surprise upon her 
part, and then she glanced toward her maid. “I hardly know now; 
there was a circumstance—some years ago—but it’s a bit of Sarita’s 
family history—and will hardly interest you, or be @ propos.” 

“Pardon me. Azything you can tell me of Madam Sarita’s past, 
will aid me greatly just now !” 

“Tt was some years since,” Mrs. Deering resumed, “ten, I should 
think—” 

“Pardon me!” the maid broke in deprecatingly. “It is just sve 
years ago.” 

“Nine, thank you, Judith ; if you can tell Doctor Ware anything 
more, pray doso. As I was saying, some nine years ago, Sarita came 
to my husband in great grief. She had found in a New York paper 
‘an account of one of those horrible saloon quarrels, that we read of so 
often—and among those who were hurt, was the name of a man who 
was, she was very sure, her brother. Her immediate family had been, 
even then, pretty well scattered, and she only knew, of ¢4zs brother, 
that he had been for some years in London, and that, at her last ac- 
count of him, he contemplated going to Canada. She has had but 
one correspondent from her own country in all the years she has lived 
with us, and that was a cousin, a woman of about her own age, I 
should think ; her brothers, I believe she has several, never wrote to 
her, probably could not write.” 

“Tt is more than likely. And—about this newspaper matter?” he 
urged. 

“Pardon me. I am as digressive as Mrs. Nickelby,” she smiled 
faintly. ‘‘ My husband, seeing her anxiety, took some pains to inquire 
into the matter, and found it to have been, in truth, Sarita’s brother 
who was injured ; it came out that the man was a rather disreputable 
character, and not altogether a victim in the affair; but, of course, 
Sarita’s discovery of a brother’s presence in this, to her, strange land, 
aroused her very much, so much that she made the one journey of her 
life, excepting, of course, the one across the ocean, and went to see him,” 
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‘* Ah—and did he ever return that visit ?” asked the doctor eagerly. 

“Yes. He came once, not long after—in fact as soon as he was 
convalescent, I should fancy. I chanced to be absent at the time—so 
did not see him.” 

“* Ah—then you can’t tell me if he resembled his sister—or she him ?” 

more ashe turned to her maid who sat a little in the background, — 
< Perhaps Judith can.’ + 

“Tf you wish it, madam,” murmured Judith. 3 

< Z—wish ity, said the doctor quickly, “and Mrs. Deering permits it, | 
I am sure.’ F 

“ By all means,” assented Brenda. 

“What is it that you wish most to know?” asked Judith, as if in doubt. 

“Tell me all you can recall of this brother. I have my especial 
reasons for wishing to know something of one of Sarita’s family, — 
Did you see much of him ?” 

‘Very little, sir. He came only to the kitchen door, and would ; 

“never enter. He was not too well dressed—though I know that Mr. | 
Deering was most generous to Sarita, and that Sarita gave him money. ~ 
He scarcely stayed two days, and all that I can tell is that he seemed 
to want Sarita to take him in, to get hima place. I know that she 
asked Mr. Deering to give him work about the garden or stables ; 
but, after seeing the man, and talking with him a little, he called — 
Sarita aside and told her, very kindly, I am szre, that her brother was — 
evidently not fitted for either the garden or a groom’s place, and he 
advised her to let him go elsewhere.” 5 

“ And—he went?” ¢ 

“ He went that day.” + 

“ Have you heard of him since?” 

“No, sir. That is he never came back again—but he wrote to his 
sister after he went away.” 

“ Ah—does he write to her s¢z//?” of 

“YT cannot say, sir. I have not heard her speak of him for a long 
time ; not in two years, I am sure.” 

Doctor Ware thanked her for this information, and put a few ques 
tions, thus getting a fragmentary description of this prodigal brother. — 
And when he dropped the subject it was with the full intention of talk- 
ing with Judith again—and alone. 
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CHAPTER XLVIII. 
CONCERNING THE AMETHYST BUTTON, 


THE day after Brenda’s fright was a quiet one at Beechwood ; Brook 
did not leave his room and was very nervous and strange. He would 
not be left alone for a moment, and kept Bruce at his side the greater 
part of the day. Doctor Ware also spent much of his time there. As 
for Brenda, for the first time since Lysander Deering’s burial she did 
not appear at the breakfast table, sending Judith below with her 
morning greetings and excuses. 
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“Tt is not that she is really 2/7,” the maid had said in answer to 
Valentine’s questions, “but she had not a good night, and feels the 
need of rest—and quiet.—No, she needed nothing,” this to Doctor 
Felix, “only repose, and she would join them at dinner, doubtless.” 

And this, indeed, she did; lying, meanwhile, for most of the day, 
in pale and serious tranquillity, wondering why she should feel so 
strangely calm, and comforted, in the midst of so much that was yet 
sad, mysterious, and shrouded in doubt. 

In the absence and preoccupation of the others, Murtagh saw a 
wished-for opportunity, and, while the sun was yet in the east, he and 
Valentine, she with her book and he with the morning paper, found 
their way, evidently by mutual consent, to that bower among the trees 
where the hammocks swung and the rustic seats invited to repose, 
repose and seclusion in the midst of the green north lawn, where 
none save the birds in the branches above could possibly play the 
eavesdropper. 

Valentine Rodney was nothing if she was not direct—direct, serious, 
and fearless. And they were scarcely placed, she in a swinging ham- 
mock and the disguised detective upon a bench close by, when she 
turned her dark eyes full upon him, with a shade of displeasure in 
their charming depths. 

** Mr.—Holly—if it is not oo much of a secret—I would like to know 
why your, or my new maid, must needs rummage in my writing-desk, 
and among zy letters?” 

The detective looked at her with a gleam of admiration in his eyes. 

“So,” he said, half-smiling, “‘you have found us out? Has Rosa’s 
hand lost its cunning, I wonder? ” 

“ Not at all; Rosa is very expert. Only, I chance to have a good 
eye for details, and fancying once that my desk had been disturbed, I 
set a little trap—as it were.” 

** And caught Rosa?” 

“No, only frustrated her plans, and locked my desk—I habitually 
leave it open—until I could ask you if this is a necessary part of your 
work—or—” 

“ Or—if Rosa is doing a little work on her own account, eh?” He 
moved along to the end of the rustic /éze-d-/éZe nearest her, and leaned 
forward. ‘We must not do Rosa injustice. And so—what if I say 
that she is only obeying me ?” 

“Then-—I ask again, why ?” 

Murtagh’s face grew suddenly grave, and his next words were 
uttered with quiet dignity. 

“* Miss Rodney, have you withdrawn your confidence in me?” 

“N—no,” she said slowly. “‘ No—but—” 

** Then listen ; and cea, Rosa as myself. She swears by yoz al- 
ready. If I wanted her to do you the least hurt, I fancy she would 
throw up the game, and turn her back upon me, practical, trained de- 
tective as she is. If I tell you what she sought in your desk and 
among your letters, will you ¢vws¢ me, and ask no questions? Re- 
member, I am working even 27 this matter—for vou!” 

A moment her eyes met and questioned his, then she said impul- 
sively : 
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“Tell me! Idotrust you. I must!” 
“‘T have a strong reason for wishing to see two specimens of hand. 


writing. I hoped to find them in your desk, and to ref/ace them, — 


without troubling you or arousing your wonder and anxiety.” 

“ Whose?” 

“¢ Shall I have them ?” 

“ Whose?” 

“Not Mrs. Deering’s,—and not Bruce Deering’s.” He paused a 
moment. “Am Ito have them?” he repeated. 

“Ves pr 

‘¢ Have you a specimen of Miss Wardell’s writing ?” 

She started, and was silent a moment. 

“Yes,” she said finally. 

“* And—of Mr. Brook Deering’s?” 

“* Brook's ?” again she hesitated. “Yes.” 

““T happened to know that Miss Wardell called upon you, soon after 
your return from New York, upon some business connected with a 
letter. Don’t look so surprised; I have not been quite zd/e, and the ser- 
vants wz// pick up these little morsels. Are you willing to tell me 
about this visit ?” 

Valentine’s face was troubled. 

“This is necessary?” she questioned. 

“ Absolutely, and quite harmless as well. This shall never come 
back to you. In answering me, in telling me all, you are serving your- 
self and your own cause—not me.” 

“Then,” said Valentine, sitting erect and putting her book aside, 
“begin ; I will tell you what I can.” 

“Thank you! But please resume your book, and let us seem, to any 
accidental observer—there can be no hearers—to be discussing poetry.” 

They sat for a long time under the trees, looking as idle and comfort- 
able as possible; but Murtagh, by degrees, was piecing together the 
story of Ora Wardell’s two visits to Beechwood: the first to return the 
exchanged, or mis-sent letter from Brook Deering, and the second to 


secure the valuable recipe for Mrs. Fram. This, and much more; and, — 
later in the day, Rosa’s duty was lessened, much to her surprise, by — 
Valentine’s self, who, sitting down before her open desk, deliberately 


made up a small packet, which she gave with a queer half smile into 
the maid’s own hand, saying : 

“There, Rosa, take them to Mr.. Holly with my compliments! 
They are a// there—and your hands are left clear for—something 
else.” 

There was a malicious little smile upon Valentine’s lips, and an 
answering twinkle in Rosa’s shrewd grey eyes, but no further word 
was spoken upon the subject of the letters, and Rosa was in deed and 
truth quite idle for the time. 


For two or three days after this, the time passed in seeming unevent- — 
fulness, and the house was still very quiet. Brook Deering did not ~ 


seem to rally from the nervous attack which had caused him to consult, 
and confide in, Doctor Ware; and he kept his room now almost en- 
tirely. The nervous symptoms seemed to increase, and there were 


feverish symptoms too, with loss ef appetite and sleep; and when 
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Doctor Ware was asked about his patient’s condition he gave evasive 
answers, or only shook his head and looked grave. 

In the servants’ living-room the case was discussed with interest, and 
all agreed that it was growing serious. 

“Tt’s my opinion,” said one of the housemaids, quite aware that she 
was voicing the popular belief—“It’s my opinion that Mr. Brook’s 
going into a decline! He wa’n’t never real rugged, Mrs. Merton says, 
and he wa’n’t half well when he come home that horrid night. He'd 
been sick, and then gittin’ pitched down them horrid banks; my / but 
wasn’t he Jame / and so pale! and then there’s his pa’s death, and that 
trouble about Mr. Bruce,—the beastly shame that it is—it’s been enough 
to break down a ¢fough man, let alone 4zm/ Sarita says he’s so like 
his ma, and she’s afraid he’s inherited her constitution too !” 

During these quiet days, Bruce Deering was not often found in draw- 
ing-room or library, and Brenda and Val, Murtagh and the doctor, 
were often a quartette at luncheon, and during the evening hours in 
the drawing-room. Bruce was usually present at the breakfast and 
dinner hour, and he passed some time each day in his cousin’s room, 
but the time of the “‘ Matchin trial” was approaching, and nearly every 
day, after leaving his cousin, he rode into Pomfret, where he spent 
much of his time in John Redding’s private office; presumably in con- 
sultation with his lawyer. 

Murtagh, too, began to spend much of his time in the retirement of 
his own rooms. Among his numerous pretensions, in the character of 
Uncle Holly, was that of a scribbler of what he described as “ brief 
etchings, or little jottings,” of his “ reflections,” upon the subjects which 
he “had studieda little,’ and upon which, by the way, he could prose 
endlessly in the drawing-room. He always left fragments of these half- 
written “etchings” lying in loose sheets upon his round table, much to 
the disgust of the maid, who, if she had given thought to the matter, 
would have been obliged to declare that, never, by any chance, was 
the least scrap of a letter left thus open to view. His correspondents, 
to be in keeping with his assumed character, were very few, as he fre- 
quently declared, and as his letters, of which he received not a few, 
came, first through Mr. Baird, and later, some of them, under cover to 
Doctor Ware, there was no occasion to doubt his statement. 

Several of these mysterious and bulky enclosures had reached him 
of late through the doctor, and he passed hours of his time pacing the 
length of his room and jotting down “ideas” alternately. 

On the fourth day after Mrs. Deering’s fright, Murtagh, by a signal 
of which the two now had a sufficiently complete code, summoned the 
doctor to join him in his room, and at once. 

To be admitted to Murtagh’s room by day, meant, Ware felt assured, 
something important ; perhaps imperative. But it was easy enough 
to join him after paying his usual morning visit to Brook. The ladies 
were below stairs, and Bruce was about to read the morning paper to 
the invalid. 

He had delivered an unusually thick packet to Murtagh on the 
previous evening, addressed in a hand he had seen before, and post- 
marked New York ; and he quite expected the forthcoming com- 
munication to concern, in some way, this communication. ‘But he 
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opened his eyes in surprise, when, having seated himself opposite — 
Murtagh, with the usual precautions of closed door and adjusted screen, : 
the latter began at once: : 

“Did you sleep soundly last night ?” ; 

“ Quite.” 4 

“Hear anything?” Murtagh was looking very alert and smiling. — 
He was bending slightly toward his vis-d-vzs, and reminded him, by i 
his attitude and expression, of the look he had seen upon the face of ; 
some victor of a sharp and closely contested game, at the moment of : 
anticipated triumph. i 

“ Nothing,” he answered, expectantly. z 

“Well—not to keep you in suspense, 7 was wakeful, very ; and—as ; 
a result—I have identified ¢he other cat.” 

ce Vo 2 » | 

“ Yes/ and I was right! The one came from town, and o7 foot. 
No cowardice in Zzatwoman! The other—’ There was a paper lying © 
before him upon the table containing some lines of writing, and, below — 
these, a list of names. He picked up a pen which lay near, and, draw- © 
ing a long black mark beneath one of these names, pushed the paper 
across the table, with the look of triumph intensified, and without 
another word. 

Ware read the name and uttered a sudden, sharp exclamation; his — 
face actually paling as he looked up at the detective. 

“Ts this—beyond a doubt?” he asked after a moment’s silence, and 
below his breath. ; 

“ Beyond a doubt.” 

“Great heavens! And what will you do—zow ?” 

“First—I’ll ask your advice; I don’t mind saying Zo you that I 
never found myself in quite such a ticklish place as this! It’s—it’s © 
without a precedent in criminal history, I surely believe! And it~ 
leaves us as much in the dark as ever, upon ove important point.” 

“What point ?” 

“The motive! Is that any clearer to you ?” 

Ware shook his head. “I see none yet,” he said gravely. “ Mayan 
I ask if this will enable you to make any movement—aggressive or 
other?” d 

“Tt does—and it does not! That is—if it does not aid, it determines — 
me. Deering’s trial is coming close, and I must have my guns all 
planted and trained before that begins. In fact, I should have made — 
some move even if I had not made this discovery ; sak must | And first | 
—will you go to New York? I can’t trust anyone else.” is 

“* For what purpose?” 

“ You remember the little I told you about the amethyst cuff button, - t 
and Wiggins?” : 

“Ves—that is, you told me that such a thing was found, or said to” 
be, by this fellow Wiggins and secreted by him in the hope of makings i 
something out of it.” 

“Yes. Well that’s all I felt justified in telling ‘Hex: now Ill tell 
you the whole story. And, to begin, you must know that Mrs. Deer- 
ing, our hostess, once owned a set of this same pattern.” Ware started 
violently, but Murtagh went on, as if unobservant of the movement: — 


* 
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“ And in some way—for some reason, she broke the set, and gave 
away the pair of cuff buttons.” 

Doctor Felix drew a breath of relief at this point, so deep that Mur- 
tagh could not, or did not, restrain a smile, as he went on with his 
story : “One of them she gave to Mr. Brook Deering—the other—to 


“* Horrible !”” broke from the doctor’s lips. 

“ One of these buttons, or a facsimile, was found by Wiggins, so he 
claims, on the very scene of the murder; I told you that ?” 

ee Yes.” 

“But I did zoz tell you that Bruce and Brook Deering have ¢heirs 
still; both have been seen in their possession since the murder. Now 
let me tell you the whole history, so far as I know it.” 

He told it quickly and graphically. How Wiggins had sought to 
blackmail Mrs. Deering, how Tom Wells had played ‘‘ providence,” 
and stopped Wiggins’ game, and of his own interviews with Bruce 
and Wiggins. 

““T should not be telling you this,” he explained, “‘ even zow, if I 
had not first obtained Mrs. Deering’s permission to do so, at need. 
And now I want you to take these two buttons,—did I tell you they 
were made at Tiffany’s ?—to take them to New York, and find out, 
if you can, if they have ever been duplicated, and, if so, for whom. Will 
you do it? going and returning at the earliest possible moment? 
Wait, one word in explanation,—I szzg¢ trust this to a detective, but I 
want, for Mrs. Deering’s sake, to keep this matter among her /rzends ; 
we don’t know what may come of this, and— 

The doctor stopped him with a swift gesture. ‘‘One moment,” he 
said, “ Mrs. Deering! does she know? I will go with her consent, at 
her wish—not without.” 

“Then rest satisfied. We talked this over yesterday out there under 
the big oak, she and I, and—it may ease your mind to know that she 
objected, or, at least, demurred, when she thought I meant to entrust 
the business to a ‘professional,’ but when I told her I hoped you 
would go, she said she was sure you would know how to act—and 
that she could trust you entirely. She even commissioned me to ask 
you to ‘do her this service,’ for she now sees, although she did not at 
first, that this mystery of the buttons wzzs¢ be cleared up, in justice to 
all concerned.” 

When Ware had consented, which he did promptly now, and they 
had discussed the how and the when of the journey, the doctor said, 
by way of closing a long sentence: 

“T would like to watch the progress of Brook Deering’s malady 
from day to day, but, perhaps, it will be best to bring Doctor Liscom 
in and give him charge. I shall depend upon yozw to lock Sarita in at 
night, of course; and, by-the-by, I suppose you have those buttons 
ready to hand? ? 

Something seemed to amuse the detective very much, but, after a 
stifled laugh, he answered: “I have one, the one—as I have. already 
related—given me by Wells. The other, doctor, I mean to séea/ to- 
night—and you must help me.’ 

“T!—-how?” 
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“Easily. We can’t be squeamish in ¢4zs case. You must declare 
your intention to sit up with the invalid to-night; send William to the 
right-about, and give your patient some harmless sleeping potion. 
When the house is still, and the patient asleep, admit me—I’ll attend 
to the rest.” 

Doctor Ware had not put his hand to the plough to look back, even 
when brought face to face with this burglarious proposition. He 
said, after a moment’s thought, and with resolute gravity: 

“Very well. I believe the end justifies the means. Does Mrs. 
Deering know how you propose to get this second button ?” 

“Not she! She presumes the ove to be quite sufficient.” He drew 
a sheet of paper toward him, and took upa pen. ‘‘ I’m going to order 
your summons,” he said, “that is, to write to the office requesting them 
to send you a wire on the instant, calling you to the city. This letter, 
I wish I dared delegraph, will be received, let me see—to-morrow at 
noon; before night you will have your wire, and you can leave at 
once, by the night train.” 

“ And how then can I arrange with Liscom ?” » 

“Vil arrange with Liscom—that’s easily done,” and he hastily finished 
and enclosed the letter. ‘ There—yow must address it,” pushing it 
across the table, “and post it as well ; ~ow we must disperse.” 

The programme, as arranged, was carried out, and with success; 
contrary to Murtagh’s expectations, the button, which he was fully 
prepared to rummage for half the night, if need be, was easily found 
in the very receptacle in which it had been exhibited to Brenda; this 
thrown carelessly into a drawer of Brook’s desk, among letters, cards, 
pamphlets, and the usual debris of “odds and ends;” the drawer 
was not even under lock and key. 

“JT don’t understand it!” Murtagh declared; “but I’m well enough 
pleased! If he misses it, he will lay its loss to the servants, poor 
devils, and blame himself, if he’s sensible, for being so careless.” 

“Tt would not surprise me,” the doctor commented with an odd 
smile, “if he were zo¢ quite sensible twenty-four hours from now.” 

“What do you mean?” demanded Murtagh. 

‘‘Wait and see,” was the only answer. 


CHAPTER XLIX. 


INSANE. 


> 


BEFORE Murtagh, who had broken so many vials of surprise above 
the doctor’ astonished head, had said adieu to him, previous to his 
setting out for New York, he was in turn treated to a bit of mystery. 

“Two things I mean to do,” he had said when discussing plans and 
possibilities, “and to do them sooz. I intend to see Miss Wardell, 
and Sarita, and doth, probably, in my character of detective.” 

“JT want to make a request,” the doctor said, shortly before they 
separated, after their last counsel, held this time upon the bench be- 
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side the terrace. “You spoke of seeing Miss Wardell, and Sarita— 
will you promise me zoz to do so until after my return?” 

“Why ?” 

“TI can say nothing more now than that I think, Iam almost cer- 
tain, that I can tell you something which may have a strong influence 
upon—upon the matter you will probably bring before them. I am 
quite sure that what I hope to tell you then, will strengthen your case 
with them materially. It will only be four days, or five, at most,” he 
at seeing the detective hesitate ; “I wish yow would trust me in 
this !? 

— “And so I wz!” declared Murtagh with sudden fervour. “I 
would be a churl not to! As you say, it won’t be long, and I might 
have waited in anycase. Set your mind at rest on that point, doctor.” 

But Murtagh was not idle altogether. 

On the day of Doctor Ware’s departure, the new maid was taken ill, 
so ill that she kept her room, and was quite troublesome. On the 
following day she was worse, and a few tiny red spots had appeared 
upon her hands, and about the edges of her hair. She was exceed- 
ingly nervous, too, and when good Mrs. Merton, seeing the red spots, 
suggested scarlet fever, Rosa became “ panicky,” and declared that 
she “ must go home, to her sister’s house ;” where she could be cared 
for by her own doctor, and her Aunt Jemima, who was a trained nurse, 
and “better than doctors in scarlet fever.” 

And so, on the third day, after so much fussiness, and so many 
changes of mind, that poor Mrs. Merton was quite worn out, and was 
almost glad to see her go, Rosa departed, pallid and spotted, but 
“quite able to keep up,” she declared, “on her strength of will,” un- 
til she reached Aunt Jemima and her ‘‘ married sister,’ whose ad- 
dress she quite forgot to leave behind. 

The going away of Valentine’s maid, under ordinary circumstances, 
would have been a subject for much discussion among the servants ; 

_ but a sudden alarm, which spread itself through the house almost at 
the moment of her going, turned the tide of thought, and made Rosa’s 
departure a thing of little moment. 

It was next day, the day after Doctor Ware’s going, and at noon, 
just as the family, including Mr. Baird, who had called early in the 
day—having been requested so to do by Doctor Felix, on his way to 
the station—were sitting down to luncheon, that they were startled by 
the sudden entrance of William, breathing hard and with a scared face. 

“Mrs. Deering!” he cried, “ Mr. Bruce! won’t someone come to 
Mr. Brook, guzck ! and—and send—for Doctor Liscom! Mr. Brook 
—is—gone wrong!” 

Bruce was at his side instantly. 

“ Quick,” he said sternly. ‘‘ What do you mean?” 

“His head—sir! He’s off—his head.” 

*‘ And alone?” 

“No, sir—Sarita—she chanced to be upstairs—she’s with him-—but—” 

Bruce was already at the door, and when Uncle Holly dropped his 
napkin and hastily arose it did not surprise anyone. ‘Allow me to go 
with you,” was all he said to Bruce, and he said it like one who did not 
mean to be denied. ‘“ Ladies, remain here; I will report to you.” 
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They found Brook walking the floor of his dressing-room with light, 
quick steps, and his eyes fairly scintillated blue sparks, while his 
cheeks flushed and paled alternately. He was muttering softly to him- 
self as they entered, and seemed to utterly ignore the nearness of 
Sarita, who stood, with pallid countenance and clasped hands, near 
the door by which they had entered. 

For a moment they watched him in silence, and he continued to © 
pace restlessly, seeming to see nothing and no one. Then Bruce 
spoke in his usual tone, “ Brook, have you lunched ?” 

Brook, who was moving toward them, stopped short and looked at 
them with an uneasy, questioning glance. Then he turned and resumed 
his walk and his muttering. The two men at the door exchanged ~ 
glances, and Murtagh said in a low tone, “Wait here while I question 
William,” and went out quietly, while Bruce dropped into a chair and 
signalled Sarita to do the same. “Has he spoken to you?” he 
whispered. : 

Sarita shook her head, and essayed to speak. 

“Hush,” he said, “let us watch him a few moments, and try and © 
find the meaning of this.” 

“Oh,” she murmured, “it is only what I have feared ever since the 
doctor said to me that he could not cure the mind, this is what he 
meant /” 

“Did he say that ?”—Bruce checked himself, seeing that Brook was 
again coming toward them, and that he had ceased to mutter; and for © 
some moments there was silence in the room, save for the soft tread of 
the sick man’s slippered feet over the carpet. 

Outside, in the hall beyond, William was talking hurriedly and 
brokenly to Mr. Baird and Murtagh. 7 
“Yes, sir, | was awake all night. Mr. Brook was very restless. He 
would nap a little and then wake up with a quick sort of jump like, and — 
I thought several times that he talked a sort of gueer,; but I s’posed he’d © 

been dreaming. This morning he woke up—he musta slept for a’most 
two hours right sound—and his eyes looked a’most as bright as they do © 
now. He made me fix his bath, and he got in, but he didn’t stir the 
water hardly, then he got out and laid down, and, just as I thought he 
was going to sleep, up he jumps and tells me to dress him to ze, and 
nothing would do but dressed he would be. All this time he’d been 
pretty pale, but after he’d been dressed he sat a long time in the big 
chair by the west window and I couldn’t tell if he was half asleep or — 
not ; his eyes were shut, mostly, and every now and then he’d start 
most out of his chair, like he was scared, sort of, in his sleep, and I _ 
noticed him begin to sort of flush red and then turn white again.” 

“ At what time was this?” queried the detective. 

“That was near nine o’clock, and then, all at once, he gits up as if 
he was most tired out and begins to talk just as if he had deen riding, 
and had just come zz; and he orders me to help him off with his 
clothes and goes to bed again. Well, sirs, I was tired enough, but his 
queer actions had worried me so that I didn’t want to leave him. It 
drove the sleep all out of me. I had had some coffee, after his’n, in his 
room, and when he went off to sleep, all of a sudden, after laying dowr, 

I jest sa¢ there, and, before I knew it, I was napping in the big chair. 
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_ That was a little after nine o’clock, and next thing 7 knew, something 
waked me sudden, and there was Master Brook, fully dressed just as 
you saw him, Mr. Holly. He was sitting at his desk and was laughing 
so queer ; it was ¢Aat had waked me up. Well, I spoke to him and he 
didn’t take any notice, but pretty soon began to write and talk to him- 
self, and then I began to be badly scared, he looked so wild. I spoke 
_ to him again, and then he began to call me Bruce, and seemed to think 
_ he and Mr. Bruce were schoolboys again. Pretty soon he began to 
throw down the papers on his desk, one after another, just as he used 
to thro¥ away his playthings when he was little, sir, as 7 can remember 
well; and then the little Swiss clock began to shake, and I fairly jumped, 
for it was one o’clock. It seemed to disturb /z7, too, for he began to 
walk and mutter again, and then I couldn’t stand it any longer. The 
doctor has charged me more than once if anything went wrong with 
Mr. Brook not to run to the ladies and scare them, but to call upon 
Mr. Bruce, or you, Mr. Holly—but I clean forgot myself. I looked 
out, and seeing Sarita outside in the hall, I called her and ran down to 
you. It’s ¢evrzdle, sir! You don’t think it will last, Mr. Holly?” 

“Of course not,” declared “ Mr. Holly,” briskly. “It’s an attack 
of nerves no doubt.” 

But it did last. All that day, and the next, and for many days after. 
And now they could remember, every one of them, some word or act 
which might have served as a warning, a hint, of the trouble brewing 
in that handsome d/onde head. 

Doctor Liscom was summoned at once, and remained a part of each 
day near the patient during the time of Doctor Ware’s absence ; while 
Bruce was constant in his attendance upon his cousin, and even _ 
“Uncle Holly” lent a hand, and proved himself, what he declared 
himself to have been in his earlier days, a capital nurse. 

Their work was not made difficult by any unpleasant outbreak or 
wildness, but after the first breaking down Brook seemed to have 
lost himself altogether, to be a mariner without chart or compass. 
He had no hallucination regarding himself. He was always Brook 
Deering, and for the most part a very amiable and gentle Brook in- 
deed. But he had turned back the years, and was sometimes a 
schoolboy and sometimes occupied with the more recent past; but 
always it was the gast, never at any time the present. He was very 
docile for the most part, and inclined to silence. There were moments 
of flightiness, but they were infrequent, and he was never noisy or 
quarrelsome. But sometimes he seemed overtaken with an imp of 
sulkiness, and never at any time did he properly distinguish those 
about him. He held long talks, sometimes with “ Bruce,” upon some 
long-gone-by schoolboy topic of interest ; but the Bruce to whom he 
talked was, one day, William, and the next Doctor Liscom, or even 
Brenda ; while he addressed Mrs. Merton as Brenda and William as 
Merton. In short, he fitted the name with which his fancy was occu- 
pied to any shoulders, regardless of station or sex ; but ‘it was noted 
that he never once spoke the name of his dead father ; and he seemed 
to have forgotten the existence of Uncle Holly and Doctor Ware; 
while Valentine’s name was only uttered at rare intervals. 

And this was the reason why Valentine’s new maid, who had won 
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such a sudden popularity at Beechwood, left that place less than two — 
hours after Brook’s outbreak, so very quietly, with such perfunctory 
adieus, and so little thought as to the manner of her going, and why 
she was so utterly forgotten, being gone. Nevertheless, Mrs. Merton ~ 
had not neglected to furnish her with"a substantial basket of tooth- 
some luncheon, which, in spite of her invalid condition, perhaps be- 
cause of her limited diet while enacting her invalid ~é/e, Rosa began — 
to enjoy before she was far on her way; and Uncle Holly had con- — 
trived to encounter her in one of the upper halls, and while dropping a ~ 
word of paternal and patronising advice, had slipped into her hand a 
paper, thin in texture, and folded small, which—having fortified her- 
self with Mrs. Merton’s luncheon—she prepared herself to read and 
consider at leisure. 

She had taken a compartment to herself, and she settled into it 
comfortably, and assured herself by a few quick, sharp glances that ~ 
there were no observant or curious eyes upon her before unfolding the 
much-doubled-up sheet, which read thus— 


‘““No. 11 (Sparks) has the items that will help you; get them. No. 
——, 59th Street, is an apartment house, and, up to yesterday, two ~ 
women were inmates ; one, the elder, is a Frenchwoman of middle | 
age, very French, but speaking English like a native. She has in © 
charge a pretty little blonde, probably nineteen or thereabouts, over 
whom she keeps close guardianship. You will go to the chief for funds, — 
and to Madam L—— for wardrobe, jewels, etc., “enough for a swell lady 
of, say, a fortnight or more. If possible, take rooms in the house, and as 
near as possible to the Frenchwoman. Make ey acquaintance, see the 
little blonde. 6/e lady of fortune alone, and looking for s7gh¢t sort of 
companion for extended European tour.. Make no effort to know 
blonde, but get, if possible, the name of @ certain absent lover. Will 
advise further through office. Don’t lose sight of edther, especially 
blonde.” 


As this document began with no date or address, so it ended, with — 
no signature ; but when Rosa had read it slowly for the second time, 
«she copied the address of the apartment house carefully upon her 
tablets, and then, Seen the paper into tiny fragments, let them 
flutter from her fingers slowly, as the train flew on, until Detective 
Murtagh’s instructions were scattered broadcast along half a dozen 
miles of wood and field, hill and dale and hollow—after which she sat 
and thought, and smiled as she apostrophised herself. : 
“ Fers Murtagh always does contrive to get the cot of the cases ! 
I’d give something to know the inside of ##zs one! One thing is sure, 
I never saw two women better worth looking at, or loving, or working 
for, than those two at Beechwood; I only hope that the work I’m about 
to take in hand will benefit ¢ze7 in the way they need most!” And 
then, a little later, ‘“‘I would have liked to stay at Beechwood long — 
enough to find out the skeleton in that Sarita’s closet, and why she 
detests Mrs. Deering, and is, at the same time, so anxious to ingratiate 
herself with pretty Miss Valentine, who doathes her by instinct. That 
Sarita is—a cat!” 3 
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Doctor WARE returned, after five days of absence, by an evening 
train, and Doctor Liscom, who had passed almost the entire afternoon 
in, or near, Brook’s room, turned the patient over to him at once, only 
too glad to go back to those other patients of whom he had always a 
goodly list. 

Of course there was the usual closeting together, or ‘‘ consultation ;” 
during which they were quite frank with each other, after, on the part 
of Liscom, at least, a little skirmishing ; and, secluded and mysterious 
as these rites are usually made, /4zs was even more secluded than 
usual, for, acting upon a hint from Doctor Ware, Murtagh promenaded 
the hall, just outside the door behind which they “consulted.” So 
that when Sarita, with stealthy steps and an anxious face, came out 
from her room, she started back, and almost cried out at sight of the 
plump figure and amiable visage of Uncle Holly, ambling slowly past 
the door of the doctor’s room, with his hands beneath his coat tails, and 
seemingly lost in reverie. 

For a moment the woman hesitated, and then murmuring something 
about being startled, and not observing him—at first, she passed on, 
with reluctant steps, and went below, while the disguised detective 
smiled as she disappeared, and said to himself : 

“ Not yet, Madam Sarita! I know you are anxious, but—so am /. 
And it’s my turn next! At least, I mean it shad/ be.” 

When Doctor Liscom had left him, Ware sent for William, and, 
after him, admitted Murtagh for a short time. He had arrived a 
little before the dinner-hour, and having telegraphed the time of his 
coming, according to agreement, Brenda had ordered that meal de- 


layed. He had not yet seen the ladies, but had been closeted at once 


with Doctor Liscom—only exchanged a word, in passing, with the 
detective—and now Murtagh’s first words were: 

“ Well, doctor, whatever you may have to surprise ws with, we have 
evolved a big one for you, eh?” 

“You mean—a big surprise 2” 

“ Exactly.” 

“Then you are wrong, I saw the symptoms before I left.” 

“The mischief—you did! Well, it’s almost dinner-time, and we 
can’t talk, at length, until midnight, if then. In a word, then—did 
you succeed ?” 

4 Ware took a thin envelope from an inner pocket and placed it in his 
and. 

“My memoranda is there,” he said, “a// of it; the button as been 
duplicated.” 

“Ah! I was sure of it! And by Tiffany ?” 

“By Tiffany. It was done, nearly two years ago, for a person 
whose description, vaguely given—but—still sufficient for our purpose, 
I fancy—you will find written there,” nodding toward the thin en- 
velope in Murtagh’s hand. “There were two diplicates—a pair.” 
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“Ah!” with a sudden brightening of his countenance, “that jits /” 
He stowed the envelope away with deliberate carefulness, and turned 
toward the door. “ Now, I can wait; get into your highlows, doctor, 

I won’t bother you longer.” 

“One moment.” Murtagh withdrew his hand from the door and | 
turned back. ‘About Deering, I mean Brook, of course. He must 
have a keeper.” 

““What—besides William? Do you anticipate anything worse?” 

Ware's eyes met his fora moment. “I don’t look for more violence 
than at present, but William can’t watch night and day. Someone ~ 
must be with him zzghfs,; and someone chosen by ws might be of © 
use to us, perhaps, as well as of service to Deering. Can you name | 
aman?” ; 

EEVGSA:. Bepred Murtagh, prpmenHly, s hi Weils.” ; 

Two days ee Tom Wells came, and was aay installed. No one 
questioned his becoming “an assistant,” in the case of Brook Deer- 
ing, who must never be left alone, the doctors both declared, by day ~ 
nor night. Wells was known to be, not only strong and honest, but — 
gentle as well; and not without experience in the sick-room. As for 


Brook, he received him as he did the others, calling him Bruce, — 
William, and sundry other names by turns. ; 

One of the results of the midnight talk after Ware’s return from 
New York, was the decision that Mrs. Deering must be somewhat ~ 
further enlightened; sbe must hear about the concealment in the ~ 
church, and in her own attic, and must learn what they now knew i 


concerning Ora Wardell and Sarita. 

As affairs now stood at Beechw ood, it was not so difficult to manage 
an interview there, and so when Bruce had ridden away to see John 
Redding next day, and Brook lay sleeping, under the watchful eye of 
William, Murtagh found the chance to drop a hint to Valentine; who © 
at once declared her ability to keep Sarita out of mischief, and, this — 
being arranged, Brenda had only to tell her trusty Judith that she 
wished an uninterrupted talk with her uncle and the doctor, in her ~ 
boudoir, to insure for them seclusion and security from possible ~ 
eavesdroppers. £ 

It was at her own request, somewhat hesitatingly made, that Doctor 
Ware joined i in the conference. ; 

“Of course,” she had said to Murtagh, “I leave it with you to 
decide, only—as Doctor Ware knows so much, almost a// in fact, ofm 
our troubles and complications, and as he seems to have aided you 
materially—” ‘ 

“ He has, indeed,” Murtagh interpolated. 

“Ves, And it seemed—I thought—perhaps his advice—if there zs 
a question to decide—” 

“There zs—a grave one! 

Peben, might it not be well—perhaps—to ask him—to join us ?” 

c By : all means!” affirmed Murtagh. “I was about to propose it 
to you,” which was not quite true, although the arrangement suited 
him perfectly. In truth, bluff Murtagh stood just a bit in awe of this. 
fair, self-contained gentlema in; and a certain something, an “atmo-— 
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sphere,” which his shrewd eyes and instincts had detected, when 
Brenda and Doctor Felix chanced to encounter each other, for a brief 
exchange of words in morning-room, hall, or sick-room, had made him 
shy of suggesting what he really thought would be wise and helpful. 

Brenda Deering listened to the detective’s story very silently, and 
with a fixedness of countenance and a self-control which was wonder- 
ful. She scarcely stirred or removed her fine eyes from his face, 
while he narrated his experience, not only since coming to Beech- 
wood, but from the moment of his arrival in Pomfret ; and she only 
once interrupted him by a question from the first word to the last. 

“Tn order to explain my methods and my reasons for it,” he began, 
“as well as to make clear to you later events, I must begin with my 
arrival in your village on the day after Joe Matchin’s murder, and 
must tax your patience by recalling some of the details of that affair.” 

It was at this point that the lady lifted her head, and checked his 
speech by a gesture. 

“ Allow me to-ask one question,” she said, witha gleam of excitement 
in her eyes, and in her voice an anxiety which she could not altogether 
suppress. ‘In referring to the Matchin affair, you have, of course, a 
reason. Am—am I right in thinking that it—that matter—may be in 
some way connected with—z/zs?” She had turned her eyes from one 
to another while putting the question, and now, while the doctor 
seemed to hesitate, the detective replied with prompt decision : 

“You are 77ght! Quite right.” 

“ Thank you; that is all.”” She withdrew her gaze for a moment, 
and settled herself in her chair, as if to listen. “ Will you go on?” 
she added, noting the momentary silence. 

And sitting thus, she leaning back in her low chair, with her white 
hands clasped upon her lap and her eyes fixed upon the narrator’s 
face, while the doctor, elbow upon knee and chin upon hand, kept his 
own fine orbs bent upon her. Murtagh told his story, not in full, per- 
haps, and with some reservations ; but when he had ended, she knew, 
at least, that someone had been concealed in St. Mark’s, and in her 
own attic ; and that Miss Wardell and Sarita had played suspicious 
parts in the unfinished drama. 

It was a strange recital to which Brenda Deering listened, and 
might well have overwhelmed her with amazement, but there was no 
word of surprise or doubt. She had listened intently, and her first 
word showed them that she had quite grasped the situation, and that 
they would have no need to argue or convince. 

She remained silent for some moments after Murtagh had ceased 
speaking, and both men waited anxiously her first word. 

‘*T cannot trace your reasoning,” she said at last, quite calmly ; 
“but, if I have followed you aright, you hold the belief that both 
crimes, that of the bank and—and ¢hzs, were committed by the same 
person?” 

‘* Yes,” said both men at once. 

“ And—from the same—moiive ?” 

Murtagh shook his head. 

“You have not named either the person or motive,” she went on. 
“Am I to be told—all?” her voice grew husky upon the last words, and 
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she shivered perceptibly ; but her countenance was still under perfect 
control. It was only when told that the motive, or motives, still re- 
mained a mystery, and that the author of the two crimes was only sus- 
pected or dimly guessed at, that she evinced surprise and deep disap- 
pointment. 

“Ah!” she sighed. “I had hoped the suspense was nearly over. 
Any certainty, it seems to me, would be better than ¢hzs/ And we 
seem, after all, a long, long way from the end! ” 

“Pardon me,” broke in the detective. ‘‘ We hope for better things, 
Mrs. Deering, or we would never have troubled you with these frag- 
ments of discovery. Mr. Deering’s trial is approaching ; I hope and 
expect to bring matters to a crisis defore that trial ends. And my 
chief object in coming to you at this particular time, is to ask your co- 
operation. I have reached a point where, according to our agree- 
ment, I must look to you for orders to goon. Mrs. Deering, will you 
give us—for Doctor Ware is in full counsel with me now—will you 
give us carte blanche to g0 on—straight on to the exd? Understand 
me. I expect, and intend, only to comvzcfthe criminal, to drive home the 
proof of his guilt—or ¢hezys—and then, before it is made public, to lay 
all before you. It will remain for you to say whether I shall carry my 
knowledge and my proofs before a judge and jury.” 

Her face was ghostly white as she listened, and she covered it with 
two trembling hands as he ceased. 

“Oh, heavens!” she murmured, “what an awful responsibility I 
have drawn upon myself!” She bent her head, the face still con- 
cealed by her hands, and they waited patiently, and one of them most 
sympathetically, while she tried to think, and to regain her self- 
control. 

Suddenly she lifted her head, and looked at them out of eyes that 
were stern and unwavering. 

““T must seem very unreasonable,” she said, in tones that were evi- 
dently controlled by pure force of will. ‘‘ You are to fd my hus- 
band’s—murderer, and if you #zst drag him, or them, from beneath 
my very roof, so it must—be! And—I will not turn coward at the 
last, I will be the first to hear the truth, and to judge the offender! 
What do you want me to do, gentlemen?” 


‘“Simply to let us go on to the end without further consultation. | 


Believe me, it will be better so ; and to give us carte blanche, as I said 


before, in all things herve, even to the point, if needful, of telling you to ~ 


take Miss Rodney and go, upon any pretext you like, to Mr. Baird’s 
for a day or two.” 

She turned with a swift gesture toward Ware. 

“Doctor, is this, in your judgment, best for me?” 

“Tt zs!” replied Doctor Felix, earnestly. 

“Tt was Azs suggestion,” added Murtagh with a flitting smile. 

She turned away her face, but they could see the red blood dye 
neck and cheek. 

“All shall be as you direct,” she said; ‘“‘is—is there anything 
more 2?” 

“So little,” said Murtagh, turning toward the door, “that we need 


not trouble you again, except by a suggestion now and then, until all 
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is done—the climax reached.” He paused near the door, and his 


voice became almost gentle. 

“Believe me, Mrs. Deering, I shall not act precipitately ; I think I 
know what your wishes would be, under certain circumstances. I 
am confident that all we may do will meet with your approval.” 

“T can trust you, I am sure of it,” she replied, as she put out her 
hand to him. ‘ And now—we must just wait—and bear the waiting 


_as best we can!” and so they separated, and she neither proffered 


her hand nor any further farewell word to Felix Ware. 

The next day Murtagh passed a long morning in Mr. Baird’s 
library, closeted with John Redding. After luncheon, he drew Brenda 
out upon the balcony of the morning-room, where they could not be 
overheard. 

**T ought to tell you,” he said, “that, as an afterthought, and by the 
advice of Redding, we have sent for Mr. Ingram.” 

“ And—ought you to tell me why ?” 

“T will !_tell you why.” He paused, having said this, and bent upon 
her a questioning look; he seemed to be taking a second thought. 

She had been watching his face intently, and she now said : 

““T see, you are trying to decide how much it is safe to tell me—or 
how much I will dea7v—I assure you I am stronger than you think! 
A woman does not go through with such an experience as this of mine 


_ to come out the same; she must either break down and go mad, or 


she must find strength somewhere. I believe I Aave found strength ! 
My husband was a Christian, and the—the poisoner did not send him 
to some formless Nirvana! Ye is beyond human hurt; and, I believe, 
still exists and is at peace. I know there is more to come, and worse 
—if that can be— It has been growing upon me, the belief that, be- 
hind all this mystery of death is some new horror, which will soon 
break upon us; and—I believe you anticipate it—and—are ready for 
it. Tell me what it seems best to tell—and no more. I have found 


strength to evdure—and to wait!” 


“Then,” said Murtagh with decision, ‘‘ you have found strength to 
learn why we want Mr. Ingram here! We are so in the dark as to 
the motive for the two crimes—which, I feel sure, are closely linked 
together, that we are obliged to look at every possibility. Now, after 
hearing all the details of the reading of your husband’s will, from you 
—and others—I am led to think that there is a deeper meaning be- 
hind his careful reticence than anyone has yet guessed. Mr. Ingram 
was his legal adviser for years— ?” 

“Yes, many years.” 

“And we hope that, stored away in his memory, there may be some- 
thing which he may recall, when he hears what we can now tell him; 
we hope for help from 4777.” 

Brenda shook her head. 

“T don’t know,” she said, doubtfully, ‘I believe I shared my hus- 
band’s confidence in all things of moment.” 

“But—do you szow why he made so strange a disposition of his 
affairs—his will?” 

“No,” she replied, slowly shaking her head. “ But—I am sure it 
was for some good and wise purpose.’ 
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“So are we all! Ware, Redding, Liscom, Baird—myself. There is 
another thing, when you told me of that lost document, the one you 
» were bidden to keep unopened for a certain time, and how Mr, 
Ingram, as you passed from the room, after hearing those instruc- 
tions of your husband’s read by the lawy er, hinted that there might 


be a duplicate paper. Now, Mrs. Deering, in view of all the facts, of 7 
all that has happened since those instructions were written, if a dupli- — 


cate does exist, will you not allow it to be opened? It may contain 
the very link for which we are groping.” 

“You mean,” she had drawn herself erect and was very pale. “Do 
you mean, will I open it, regardless of the instructions—the wishes 
of my husband, and éefore the events which alone could justify such 
an act, have occurred? Because—if you do—I must tell you that 
nothing, not even the clearing up of this mystery, could induce me to 
touch that paper, even if it or its duplicate were in my hands, It was 
a sacred trust from the dead, and as such, let come what will, it ska// 


not be violated! If Mr. Ingram, as I hope and believe, “as a dupli- 


cate of that paper, T know he will never let it pass from his own hand 
into any save mine.’ 

“Tam not Becca said Murtagh, after a moment’s silence; 
“Ware told us you would never consent.” 

A fine colour flashed into her cheeks and quickly faded out again. 

“Ah!” she murmured, “ ke knows me, then!” 


CHAPTER Et: 
ABOUT TO SPRING. 


ToM WELLS was the ideal “ nurse,” for the word “ keeper” was care- 
fully banished from the apartment where Brook Deering now wandered 
by the hour from room to room, going sometimes about the upper 
halls, as well as through the grounds, in the cool of the early morning. 
He was very tractable, for the most part—only now and then develop- 
ing a fit of stubbornness,—and he continued to fancy himself in his 
schoolboy days. At first he had not seemed to heed Sarita, save now 
and then, when he would address her as Bruce, or by the name of 
someone of his old tutors ; but, of late, he had turned against her, 
and, instead of allowing her to sit in his room, and wait on him, in his 
languid moods, he now manifested a distaste for her presence, and, in 
his worst moods, would not have her in the room ; always bestowing 
upon her the name of some obnoxious personage. At his best he 
simply ignored her; and Sarita made moan in the kitchen because her 
Master Brook, whom she had “nursed and tended since his baby- 
hood,” had forgotten her utterly ; and she went about with a woeful 
countenance, and was almost as restless as Brook himself. 

But for the doctor’s watchful care, combined with certain sleeping 
draughts, she would have been a nightly visitor to the attic above, and 
the tenantless room on the bedroom floor, during these nights of unrest 
and mental disquiet; for it was no small trouble that was dimming the 
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brightness of Sarita’s small, keen eyes, and making hollows in cheeks 
already sufficiently thin. If her young master’s condition was zo¢ the 
cause of her anxiety, then, surely, there was another cause ; sufficzent 
if unknown. 

But now Sarita’s anxieties were but as a drop in the sea of trouble 
encompassing the household at Beechwood. 

Above stairs, and below, the inmates moved about with grave, 
sorrowful, or abstracted faces; for the weeks had run their length, and 
now there were only a few days to intervene before the opening of 
Court, and the calling, upon the second day, of the ‘‘ Matchin Murder 
Case,’ 

As the time drew so near, popular interest, which had cooled some- 
what, but had never died out, came up to fever-heat again; and Brenda 
and Valentine returned from a Saturday morning drive through Pom- 
fret, fully convinced that the most irksome solitude was better than 
running that gauntlet of staring eyes, pointing fingers, and half-heard 
comments—not to mention the loud-mouthed and open attentions of a 
running cavalcade of small boys,—and determined that nothing should 
take them again outside their own gates, until Bruce Deering’s ‘‘case” 
—with its unguessed and unguessable results, had passed out of the 
public mind. 

As for Bruce himself, he went and came as usual; and the stern 
dignity of his face and bearing was never once relaxed in passing to 
and fro, and more than one word of comment, or coarse jeer, was held 
in check by the single brief, cold glance of the eyes which met every 
gaze with the same keen, momentary challenge. At home he was, as 
usual, grave, reticent, and less and less inclined to linger among the 
others in morning-room, dining or drawing-room. One thing noted 
by more than one of the observant, was, that he seemed to shun any 
meeting with Valentine Rodney, and to do it, as the time for his trial 
drew daily nearer, almost openly. 

Not that the high-spirited girl sought him, at any time; she, too, 
seemed preoccupied, and at first, did not seem to realise that he tried 
to avoid her; when at last this became apparent, however, he found all 
further effort unnecessary. Not only did Valentine avoid him, but 
she did it so deftly that it could not seem a slight, and quite put his 
cruder masculine methods to shame. 

On one of these occasions—when she had cleverly avoided an en- 
counter upon the stairs by turning quickly into the west hall, with the 
intention of gaining the little stairway near Murtagh’s door, and so 
reaching the lower floor—she encountered Doctor Ware, face to face, 
and was called to a halt by him. 

“One moment, Miss Rodney,” he said, smiling, yet evidently in 
earnest. ‘* Thus far you have escaped me, but I have had my eye 
upon you for some time, and I see that this high pressure, under 
which we are all living, is having its effect upon you. Tell me, please, 
do you sleep well ?” 

He was gazing intently down into the #¢gnonne face, which had 
lost some of its rich colouring ; at the small mouth, with the pathetic 
droop at the corners, which was so often there of late, and at the 
dusky shadows beneath the big, dark eyes; which, in spite of their 
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brilliancy, of late often looked as if they were keeping back the 
tears. 

“*You know,” he went on gently, “how much Mrs. Deering relies” 
upon you for comfort and cheer. We cannot have you breaking 
down ; and you have had much, too much, to shock, and torture, 
sensitive nerves. Believe me, if I did not see ‘symptoms,’ which 
should not be ignored, I would not have troubled you now.” 

She had started and flushed at his first words, but she listened 
quietly to the rest, and answered quickly : ‘ 

“Doctor, you are very good! I think that I a somewhat nervous, ~ 
as you say ; so much has happened—and is happening !” She turned 
her glance toward Brook’s door. “I do not sleep very well, and I 
think I have had one or two very little chills. Do you think I have 
made out a case for you?” 

He put out his finger, and touched her wrist, where the pulse was 
throbbing unsteadily. ‘TI will be entirely candid,” he said. “If you 
keep on like this, you will find that you have ‘ nerves, a great many of - 
them. In your present condition it would take very little to break 
down your self-poise utterly; even your strong will—for you have a 
strong will—could not sustain you through much—now. May I come 
to your boudoir in, say, half an hour, and ask you a few more ques- 
tions, before prescribing for you?” 

Someone was coming down the long hall, and she murmured an 
assent, and flitted away. The doctor stood still a moment, and then, 
following in her footstep, opened the door of Murtagh’s room, and 
entered. 

The detective had given him the now familiar signal at the break- 
fast table, half an hour since, and was waiting for him, sitting at an 
open window, behind half-drawn fluttering curtains. : 

“Good,” Murtagh began as the other pulled up a chair, just op- 
posite, and close to him. “I couldn’t have waited long! I’ve been | 
bursting with impatience. Did you hear anything uncanny last | 
night ?”” 

“ Nothing—unless you count Brook Deering’s ravings uncanny! © 
He was very talkative last night.” 

“No. It was not that. Se was here—in the grounds, I mean !” 

(79 She ? ” h 

“Miss Wardell. My boy reported at daybreak. I found him at | 
the end of the park. Miss W—— was in the grounds last night, and 
she gave the signal. It was about eleven o’clock, and you might 
have heard it, and thought it one of the grooms, whistling just half 
dozen notes of a popular song. A good many windows were opé 
about the house, and—she was answered promptly.” 

“Ah!” Ware started, but restrained himself, only saying: “Do 
you know the meaning of the calls ?” ; 

“*T can guess. She will be here again to-night.” 

“¢ And—shall you permit the interview ?” a 


» | 


“No. I shall attend at the trysting-place zz Jerson, and I shall 
leave it to you—and Wells, to see that 0 ome else leaves the house 
to-night.” a | 

. ew . . . ‘ ° e ° ; 
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The doctor’s visit to Valentine in her boudoir was very brief and 
business-like ; and, when he was about to leave, he gave a swift glance 
about him, and lowered his voice. 

“Ts anyone within hearing ?” 

She flushed slightly. “Mrs. Merton is in my dressing-room,” she 
said. 

- Hesmiled. Mrs. Merton’s partial deafness was very convenient to 
him, but he still spoke in a half-whisper : 

“Tam charged with a message from ‘Mr. Holly.’ Of course you 
know that J, also, am a confederate of his?” 

“Yes,” with a touch of reserve. 

“ He thinks it important that Madam Sarita should not leave the 
house after dark to-night, and asks that you will aid him, in any way 
you best can, in keeping her in view, or, at least, making it difficult 
for her to leave the house unnoticed.” 

pris thatrall 2” 

“That is all.” Something like a look of relief crossed her face, and 
she lifted her head and smiled slightly. 

“T will do my best—but—if it were possible—I should advise that 
you lock her in her room the first time she is seen to enter it,—or, 
give her a sleeping draught. I have great faith in Sarita’s cunning. 
If she wishes to get out—to-night, nothing short of detention by force 
will keep her in.” 

The doctor’s eyes lighted up, and his mobile face expressed a 
sudden determination. 

“Miss Rodney, you are wiser than the two of us! We ad intended 
to rely upon surveillance ; but your advice is too good—your method 
too easy to be abandoned.” 

At the first opportunity he was again in conference with Murtagh. 

“It would simplify matters!” the detective mused, when he had 
heard Ware’s report, and Miss Rodney’s suggestion. ‘ It would make 
things easy for ws. And, if Z succeed, the other proof will not be 
needed.” He considered a moment. “I must succeed!” he ex- 
claimed with energy, ‘‘ everything hinges upon ¢o-mzght. And—if I 
should fail, the other proof will be of little value after all—now.” 

_ * Precisely,” agreed Ware, laconically. 

“But the doses—-can you manage them ?” 

“Easily ! I shall exchange Sarita’s medicine this afternoon.” 

“ And the other?” 

“Trust me, the other will make no effort to go abroad to-night.” 


CHAPTER LII. 
AT BAY, 


AT nine o’clock, there were lights in the drawing-room at Beechwood, 
but its only occupants were Brenda Deering and “Uncle Holly.” 
She, pale and preoccupied, although unaware of the mine about to 
be sprung so near her; he looking as comfortable and unconcerned 
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as if he had no thought beyond the present quiet hour, and his 
comfortable pillow in the hour to come. 

Valentine had been informed that there would be no occasion for 
her vigilance ; but, while she did not know the nature of the event 
about to happen, she knew that something was in the air, and she 
was too restless—and—yes—too nervous, to remain in the drawings 
room, or, indeed, anywhere, for many moments together. 

At ten o'clock, the lights were out in the drawing- room. Uncle 
Holly had discovered, ‘before that time, how very weary Brenda 
seemed, and there was no prospect of an addition to their number. 
Bruce, who had passed the previous night in his cousin’s room, having 
retired to his own shortly after dinner, and the doctor being y upon 
duty” near the invalid for the evening. 

“Tt may be for the night as well,” Ware had said, upon leaving the 
others shortly after dinner. “I want to watch the symptoms very 
closely just now, and if he is restless, I shall remain awake,” and he 
did, wide awake and observant, until the first streak of day dawn. 

And now it is eleven o'clock, and the house is still. Here and there, 
through some window of the upper floor, the beams of a lamp, burning 
low and softly shaded, gleam dimly through half-closed shutters or 
flowing curtains, for the women of this sorrow-haunted house are not 
in love with darkness. 

The house is still; the doors are fast locked; and nothing stirs unless, 
it may be, in Brook Deering’s apartment, where, in the dressing-room 
and chamber beyond, lamps are burning, softly shaded like the ‘others, 
but not so dimly. The windows are open to admit the faint night 
breezes, and the rooms are still, for upon a couch in the dressing-room 
is Tom Wells fast asleep; and another form lies upon the bed, breathing 
slowly, regularly. 

As midnight approached, the solitary watcher over these two sleepers 
begins to move about the room as if restless, his shadow now and then 
dimly outlined against one of the windows; once or twice he goes to 
the south window facing the garden, and, half hidden by the flowing 
curtains, stands peering out. 

There is no moon, and some fleecy ans glide across the sky to 
westward; there is a "faint stirring among the tree tops, and as mid- 
night draws near, and the watcher goes again to the window, the low, 
soft call of some night bird breaks the summer stillness. As "he turns 
away, a moment later, the sound is repeated close at hand. 

The watcher turns to look at the sleeper on the bed. Then he 
glances at Tom Wells, and smiles as he moves away. Five minutes 
later the lamps in both rooms are burning low, the curtains are drawn 
close, and no more shadows appear at either window. 

Hardly ten minutes have passed since the lights grew dim at Brook 
Deering’s windows, and the shadows vanished; “and now from the dark- 
ness of the balcony above the library entrance a form emerges, and 
moves, slowly but with assured steps, straight toward the clump of 
bushes, near which Murtagh had hurled his “boots at the cats, and be- 
yond them, stopping neara ‘tall oak tree midway between the house and 
the park palings. The figure is draped from head to foot in a cloak, 
which quite conceals the sex of its wearer, who stands an instant 
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peering into the darkness beneath the tree and then utters a sound, so 
‘slight as to be inaudible a few feet away, a sound like the soft chirp of 
‘some small and sleepy bird. 

Instantly almost, a second shadowy form comes toward the first 
from beneath the oak—comes quickly and close; and there is the 
faintest whisper. 

“ Sarita?” 

“ No.” 

There is a quick catching of the breath, and the waiting figure moves 
closer, and puts out two hands, which brush aside the loose cloak and 
clutch at the sleeve of a masculine coat. 

“BROOK !” catching at the unseen hand. ‘‘ How—why !—Thank 
God, you are yourself once more !—tell me—” 

“Hush,” whispers the other, ‘‘we cannot talk seve, it is not safe. 
Did you come by the creek? Did you advive?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Then go back; I will follow you; we must have a long talk.” 

“ Go where?” 

_ “To your pheton; it’s the only way; and not so risky as ¢hzs. 
Hark!” he listens a moment, and then whispering ‘“‘go on,” pushes her 
gently before him down a path which both seem to know. 

Arrived at the park fence, they go through a little gate, and then, he 
following as before, they cross a corner of the park ; here there is an 
improvised stile, over which she goes easily and without hesitation, 
and he, after exploring with his hands, for the shade is dense here, 
follows her. They hurry on down a path which must be familiar, for 
it is scarcely discernible except by the opening in the foliage above 
their heads. They cross the little footbridge, where Jonas Wiggins 
and Tom Wells began their duel of wits, which was not yet ended; 
and a moment later she halts where the trees stand thick, and where, 
a little out of the seldom-travelled wagon track, a road wagon and 
stout horse is tethered. 

“ You must not remove your cloak,” she whispers. “I will drive,” 
and quickly and easily she unties the high-headed animal, and has him 

out in the road, the wheels working noiselessly, the horse’s feet muffled 
in soft felt hoof bags. 
As they take their places, she stands erect in the wagon and lets the 
concealing cloak slip from her shoulders, revealing herself dressed in 
‘masculine attire down, or up to the soft felt hat, which she takes from 
beneath the seat, and fits it upon her head. If he could see her face 
‘he would know that she was flushing hotly, and as she resumed her 
‘seat, and took the reins from his hand, he was aware that she was 
trembling violently. 

“You see,” she whispered, as they began te move slowly through 
the dark strip of woods, ‘‘it has come to /A#zs, after that night when 
\that terrible man threw the shoes, I resolved to protect myself in any 
jand all possible ways! lf I must be caught, I decided it would make 
matters no worse to be caught ez masguerade,; in fact,” and again he 
‘felt her shudder, ‘‘ zo¢hing would matter—if we were caught /” 

“Softly!” he whispered; “we must not say too much— 
here.” 
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“No. But cav’¢ you tell me something more about your illness? | 
know so little! only what Sarita said— | 

“ And—what did she say ?—tell me.” 

“ Not much, of course ; the chances were so few.” 

“ Did she tell you that I meant to try z/zs ?” 

“To go home with me? No; only that you were not so ill a 
rumour made you—and that you would make a great effort to evad 
them all—soon. Tell me, how did you manage? and—am I to take 
you back ?” 

“ Would you?” 

“You know it, Brook! But you?—she said someone slept in you 
room all night.” 

‘True enough ; someone does sleep there. It’s surprising hoy 
quickly a good ‘round bribe will put a watcher to sleep, and how long 
he will remain asleep !” 

“ Oh—and was it William?” 

** No, William serves by day. It is Tom Wells to-night.” 

“*Oh!” she checked the sharp little exclamation. “ Brook, I don’ 
“ike that man! Every time I meet him he seems to look at me so—s¢ 
strangely !—not staring—only a glance, but swch a glance! I am hal 
afraid of him! You know—I told you about—that meeting?” 

ae Yes. » 

**And—Sarita? suppose someone should see fer downstairs, 01 
about the halls?” 

“They will not; Sarita is very clever.” 

“Oh {—but I must stop talking, we are out of the woods. Now] 
shall drive swiftly until we reach the corner.” 

“*One moment—this horse? What will you do with him ?” 

“Mrs. Fram—Brook, I mever could have managed without that 
woman ! she will do anything for me—and money ! TI couldn't risk 
taking one of my own horses again, so Mrs. Fram sent to a stable fol 
this animal—for her own use, this evening. The stable people suppose 
she will be driven by one of our servants; owr people fancy that 
the stad/e supplies driver as well as horse. When we reach the corner— 
it’s only two blocks from the church, you know—we will get out, tie the 
horse at the front, and ring the stable bell. The night officer, luckily, 
is upstairs, and ze can be around the corner and a block away before 
the door is opened.” She had checked her horse at the end of the 
wood road, while she made this explanation, and she now started it on 
again with a shake of the reins, then pausing again, “But you—I quite 
forgot, I must seep the horse ! I will drive it beneath my carriage 
shed.” 

“Very well,” he assents; ‘‘ let us hasten, time is precious, and | have 
much to say.” 

“And I—” she checks herself and urges on the silent stepping 
horse. 

They arrive in safety. The swinging gate opens for them like an 
enchanted postern of old, and the horse goes quietly into the empty 
carnage shed. 

He follows her cautiously up the smooth path to a side door, which 
opens silently, and down a dimly-lighted hall ; as they pass a half-open 
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oor, it suddenly swings inward, an old woman confronts them for a 
half second, and, at a wave of the hand, disappears again, closing the 
door tightly, 

_ “Brook,” murmurs Ora, “I am going to take you up to my 
den,” she says, still preceding him. ‘It’s too warm for the library, 
with closed windows; and the den, you know, is a nook by itself; all 
the servants sleep in the other wing, and Mrs. Fram is downstairs.” 

_ At the door of the den she pauses, having thrown it open; this upper 
hall, like the other, is but dimly lighted. He still wears his shrouding 
cloak; she had removed hers, upon stepping from the wagon. 

| “Goin,” she says, pushing the door open, ‘‘ and, will you pardon the 
darkness, until I come back? It will be very soon.’ 

_ As he enters, she flits away, and while he gropes for a seat, he smiles, 
knowing well that her haste, and the darkness, are because of the mas- 
culine disguise, which she evidently wears with disrelish. 

She is back sooner than he had thought it possible; and he hears the 
swish of soft trailing skirts as she crosses the room, having closed the 
door, regardless of the darkness. 

Then there is a snap and a flash, another, and another; and the room 
is filled with soft radiance from a swinging chandelier. ‘He rises to his 
feet, taking in, at one swift glance, the lovely room, bower, rather 
than den, fitted with the gorgeous colouring fabrics so becoming and 
so suited to the splendid brunette beauty of its mistress. 

And she, Ora Wardell! for a moment she stands before him, her 
eyes uplifted toward the glittering chandelier, and he notes her full 
graceful figure, the charming curves of her fine neck and throat, the 
perfect profile; and then she turns toward him, her dark eyes gleaming, 
the rich colour coming and going in cheek and lip; the white hand 
outstretched; the soft sheen of the vivid, rose-bud zeg/igé gleaming as 
she sweeps toward him. 

He has risen now, and he stands before her, still muffled in the con- 
cealing cloak, and with his hat pulled low upon his brows. 

“ Brook !—ah—h—h !” 

The cloak has fallen, the hat is removed witha gesture of perfect re- 
spect, and Ferriss Murtagh and Ora Wardell are face to face. She, 
with one white hand pressed against her breast, facing him there, mute, 
amazed, but without one visible shadow of fear. 

“Do not be alarmed, Miss Wardell! Iam not a burglar—I am a 
detective.” 

“ A—detective /” 

“A detective. Engaged in ferreting out two murders here in Pom- 
fret. I have been here, in the town, since the murder of Joe Matchin, 
and I have found it necessary to learn and to see something of you. 
Will you allow me to sit down, and will you also sit, and hear what I 
have to say? Iassure you I am not your enemy! In fact,I very 
much wish to be your /rzend, at any rate, I hope I am a man of honour. 
I may as well add that I know all about your connection with Joe 
Matchin’s unfortunate slayer, from the moment when, for are 
sake, you concealed that person, first, in your own grounds, and then 
in St. Mark’s Church; and,—later, transferred him to Beechwood and 
the care of his former nurse, who, like yourself, preved his true friend. I 
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know of your meetings in the grounds of Beechwood—in fact, I know 
—everything /” | 
“Everything?” IVfher first thought had been to order him from 
her presence she no longer harbours it. ‘he blaze of anger which had 
flashed up into her face at his first words has faded, leaving her pallid, 
and, while her voice is controlled, and slightly scornful, she is ex- 
periencing an actual panic of terror; not for herself, but for the man 
in whose cause she has jeopardised herself. Suddenly she turns and, 
seating herself upon a low, broad chair, motions him to another op- 
posite; and while he draws it nearer, and seats himself, she deter- 
mines upon her course of action as best she may. ; 

“J will not waste my time, nor yours, in comments upon your 
manner of forcing yourself into my presence. A detective, it seems to 
me, might easily have introduced himself into my house in a szmpler 
and less sensational manner. Since you ave here, be so good as to 
tell me why you have chosen this time and way?” 

“Thank you, Miss Wardell; your good sense and business-like 
methods will, I perceive, simplify matters much for both of us. I 
might have appeared in your drawing-room as an orthodox caller, but 
time, just now, is of value, and I felt sure that 747s was the quickest 
way of gaining your,—shall we say, confidence—?” 

Her lip is curled contemptuously. “ It sozsds well,” she comments 
—bitterly. 

“Yes. Now, let us come to the point at once; you observe that I 
ask nothing of you in advance, in exchange for my confidence; I 
intend to lose no time in laying my cards upon the table open to your 
inspection.” 

“One moment. Suppose you fail to receive a return in kind?” 

He smiled. 

“ Or—I might betray your confidence—” 

“To whom ?” 

“ To—the parties most interested.” 

““The parties most interested are Brook and Bruce Deering. To 
which would you—perhaps—betray me?” 

She frowns. “To both, perhaps.” 

“Pardon me. I should prefer zof to say unpleasant things. But— 
it rests with me whether, after to-night, you are per:nitted to see either, 
Bruce or Brook Deering.” 

“What do you mean?” She half rises from her seat, and then 
sinks back again, holding herself with an iron grip. 

“Simply this, Miss Wardell. While I have no mind to accuse you: 
of anything, save a willingness to assist a friend in trouble, others’ 
might describe what you have done in harsher terms. And—it de- 
pends upon the result of this interview whether I go from your house 
your ally, or a man compelled by a stern sense of duty to arrest Brook 
Deering, order Bruce Deering into confinement, and take out a war- 
rant for your arrest, as an accessory before the fact, in ‘he murder of 
Joe Matchin.” i 

“ An accessory—/?” f 

“ Allow me to explain myself. On the day after Joe Matchin’s 
murder, I was called to Pomfret to investigate the case; I cannot now 
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go into details, but I have spent a lifetime in such work, and, after 
hearing all that could be told—all that was known—I began to look 
about. The sudden and complete disappearance of the murderer 
was very puzzling, to me, as well as to others,--and I very soon 
decided that he went into instant hiding,—he or they.” 

She starts, and can barely suppress a sharp cry, but Murtagh goes 
calmly on: “ The first person who struck me as worthy of suspicion, 
Miss Wardell, was—yourself ; and that before I had so much as seen 
your face.” And, while she sat staring, and listening, as one fascin- 
ated, he told the story of the inquest, and of her encounter with Tom 
Wells. 

“After hearing the man’s story,” he went on, “you became an 
object of interest to me, and I never lost sight of you, for long.” 

“But why?” she breaks in. ‘‘ What did I do to cause you to 
suspect me?” 

“ Ah, you never dreamed that we coud suspect Miss Wardell, did 
you? But a detective soon learns not to be a respecter of—persons, 
and the fact that you were an aristocratic young lady, who might 
easily have sent a servant to inquire into the disturbance, and so late, 
too, was enough to set me thinking. Next, while the inquest was in 
progress, you drove ouf—an easy way to avoid a summons as witness, 
to tell what you could about the footsteps which, according to Wells, 
you had heard running past the house,—and the horseman who rode 
away down the avenue a moment later. These were frst clues, and 
not to be neglected by an experienced sleuth—” 

‘€ Sleuth indeed !” she mutters. 

He smiles, and goes on as before. ‘‘ Next came your call upon the 
coroner, and Sheriff Carton, after you had driven to Beechwood ‘to 
leave a message with Madam Sarita!” 

“Good heavens !” 

“And next, came your meeting with Madam Sarita, on the day 
before the Deerings came back from New York; you were mounted— 
she driving; and you once more slipped a note into her hand. Next, 
you visited New York, called away, according to Miss Rodney, by 
the illness of a friend. On that occasion I accompanied you, 
pt far in the rear; you had business with a certain Frenchwoman 
there.” 

Ora is lying back in her chair now; her hands are clenched in her 
lap, and her teeth are clenched over her white lips. 

“You see,” he continued, ‘‘I was making fair progress, and you 
might have made my acquaintance much sooner but for a singular 
circumstance which puzzles me somewhat evenyet. I was employed, you 
must know, by the friends of Bruce Deering, who, one and all, believed 
in him, and were bent upon proving him innocent. In spite of myself I 
began to feel an interest in the young fellow, and was upon the point 
of calling upon you—to get—if possible—your testimony, for or against 
him, when, suddenly, I was sent for by the uncle of the accused— 
Lysander Deering—and requested to drop the investigation.” 

“What !” 

“Does it surprise you? It did me! But Mr. Bruce Deering ac- 
quiesced in the matter, and even Mr. Baird and Lawyer Redding 
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seemed to agree that the case should be dropped. It was dropped 
accordingly, and I went back to the city.” < j 

“‘And—it was re-opened—later?” she is leaning forward now, 
evidently she is hearing something quite new to her, and, for some 
reason, most interesting. 

“ Not—in the way you evidently suppose. The next time I heard 
from Pomfret, there was azother murder to investigate ; I was called 
back by Mr. Baird to find out, if I could, who poisoned Lysander 
Deering of Beechwood.” . 

“WHAT!” it is almost a scream; every vestige of her self-control 
seems gone. “ You are-—practising upon me !” } 

“Upon my word zo/ I am anything but a practical joker. The 
matter has been kept secret from everyone except the family; even 
the servants are ignorant of the truth. Lysander Deering died by 
potson, and, Miss Wardell, after serious thought and some hesitation, 
I have decided to appeal to vou. Cam you refuse to tell me the truth 
about Joe Matchin’s death, when I tell you that, beyond a reasonable’ 
doubt, do¢# crimes were committed by the same hand 2” ‘ 

She is on her feet now, flinging out her arms, and wringing her 
hands like a creature tortured beyond endurance; she is terribly 
agitated. Murtagh also rises. It is the tug of war. 

“Tell me,” she gasps, and there is a smouldering fire in her dark 
eyes ; “do you, does any one suspect—” 

“ Why, assuredly; we only ask for your confirmation ; and I would 
be glad if it was your vindication too.” 

She comes closer, and grasps his arm with a strong, nervous hand. 
“Tell me,” she demands, ignoring his reference to herself; “tell me, 
what shall you do if I refuse to speak?” 

His answer came quick and stern. 

“ Make, at least, three arrests at once!” 

““Whom—whom—?” 

“ Brook Deering—Sarita—yourself.” 

“* Brook ! Do you mean—do you accuse him 2” 

“He was in your house on the night of the Matchin murder; he) 
spent a week or more in the church. He was concealed in the attic 
by Sarita. Can you deny it?” 

“And Bruce Deering ?” she fairly clinches the arm she still grasps 3 

“what ts he in your eyes 2?” 

“ A victim, a scapegoat, or so it now appears to some of us.” 

She flings his arm from her, and her dark face fairly flames. “ Sit 
down again,” she cries ; ‘7am going to tell you the truth.” 


GHAP LER Dd: 
ORA’S CONFESSION. 
“JT am under a solemn promise,” Ora began, when, after some 


moments of agitated pacing up and down, she at last calmed herself, 
with an effort, “and resumed her place opposite the detective, “not to 
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reveal what I am now about to tell you. But I cazmo¢ sit here silent, 

~ while the man, who has sacrificed so much to screen an ingrate, is 
calumniated; accused of the most unnatural of crimes, and is no 
longer able to defend himself, if he would; knowing what I zow know, 
it is no longer strange—to me—that Brook Deering has lost his 
reason! How could he retain it and “ve?” 

She turned toward him suddenly. “Tell me!” she demanded, 
“have I known all the truth? I have been told that Brook Deering 
was ‘temporarily insane,’ sade so by the troubles that have over- 
whelmed him since the first hour of his return to his home; and I was 
led to think that his recovery was almost accomplished, that I might 
even see him to-night—yow saw that?” 

“Yes,” assented Murtagh, “I understood.” 

“ What did you understand? Js Brook Deering still afflicted? Is 
he not his own master ?” 

“Miss Wardell—if Brook Deering were able to be interviewed, or 
to speak for himself, be assured I should have applied to Az rather 
than to you! Believe me, if you are a friend to Brook Deering, or 
his cousin—” 

“ His cousin /” her eyes flashed fire. 

4 “His cousin; yes. If you are a friend to either you cannot serve 
-them better zow, than by telling me the ¢vwz¢h about past events. 

Understand me, I am not bent upon dragging all the facts into court, 
and it is only when you have refused me your help, and so driven me 
to extreme measures, that I shall turn to the Jaw, and place my know- 
ledge before a judge and jury! And if ‘kat happens, Miss Wardell, 
you will not be overlooked a second time. Avuce Deering has strong 
friends, who will move heaven and earth to clear him of this charge ; 
but they do not court publicity, 2f7z¢ can be avoided—” 

“ Bruce Deering !—/zs warm friends! Man, what do you mean?” 

“Simply, that there are those who believe in him—-who mean to see 

him freed from the accusation of murder.” 

“Ah!” her voice was almost a hiss; her eyes were burning, her 
brow bent and wrathful, “and—yow are employed by these—/rzends?” 

“Yes. I told you, remember, that I was prepared to play an open 
game. Iam employed by Bruce Deering’s friends.” 

“And these are—Brenda Deering?” 

Bess 

“Mr. Baird?” 

“ Yes—and others.” 

“ Ah—of course / Valentine Rodney too?” 

“ Yes—I believe she is.also his friend.” 

“Indeed !—and whom, then, do they accuse ?—these friends who 
‘believe’ in Bruce Deering ?” her lips curled as the question fell from 
them. Her face was a mirror of contending emotions. 

“Can youask? When they know wo it was that lay concealed in 
St. Mark’s and at Beechwood until—the night of the railway disaster 
at the east embankment.” 

“What! Dothey—those women—do /¢hey think it was Brook Deer- 
ing who struck that blow in Pomfret Bank? Do you 2” 

“Was it not he?” 
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She clenched her slim hands, and fairly writhed with the intensity 
of the strong emotions that swayed her. 

“My God!” she cried. “And this awful wrong might have been 
perpetrated, and J left in ignorance! Oh! you thought to find it 
easy, with Brook Deering broken with a grief and shame not his own, 
to remove the guilt from the shoulders which shall dear zt from this 
moment, and cast it upon a defenceless man! You would save Bruce 
Deering by accusing Brook! Brook who has sacrificed himself to 
screen a proud family from disgrace, and to serve and save a false 
friend !” 

She checked her fiery speech, and, for some moments, remained 
sitting erect before him, struggling mightily to regain her self-control; 
and, after a time, in a measure, it seemed accomplished. She drew a 
long sighing breath, unclasped the clenched and too expressive hands, 
and drew back in her chair, letting her head rest against the soft 
cushions. 

“ Listen,” she said, in a low intense tone, evidently held down and 
controlled by a powerful will, mightily exerted, “ Brook Deering is 
guilty of zo‘hing save too great loyalty to his childhood’s friend. 
Bruce Deering ts the murderer /” 

He moved slightly, and bent his head to conceal the smile hovering 
about his lips. He was inwardly triumphant, for he had led this 
haughty woman on—playing upon her feelings, affections, hopes, 
jealousies, and fears, like a skilful harpist upon his strings—and now 
he had only to restrain himself and listen, and this unsafe, dangerous 
throw was won. 

“That there may be no more ‘mistakes, no room for doubt,” she 
resumed, ‘‘I will go back to the beginning of the matter, and you 
will see that I can match frankness with frankness! Brook Deering 
and I have been friends since childhood. I have known Bruce 
Deering just as long, but there was never any sympathy, any comrade- 
ship between us. As a lad, he was stiff, awkward, and serious, where 
Brook was bright, gay, and companionable. In their student days 
it was the same; only as he grew older, became a man, in fact, 
Bruce seemed to care not at all for the society of zs own class, and 
was taciturn and self-absorbed to a degree. About this time there 
began to be occasional whispers concerning Bruce which were not all 
to his credit, and once I ventured, when Brook was praising his 
cousin, in whom he had the greatest confidence, to hint at a certain 
rumour which coupled Bruce’s name with that of a certain young 
girl, quite below him in station, but accounted one of the beauties of 
the village—” 


“One moment,” interrupted Murtagh, quietly, “‘ was this girl called 


Rose Matchin?” 

‘“‘T see you have heard something of that! Iam glad, for it will 
help you to understand, avd believe what is to come. As I have said, 
I had alluded, as best I could, to this rumour, when Brook at once 
took up the cudgel in his cousin’s defence, and would hear no word 
against him. It was always so; Brook was a more than generous 
friend. Well—the time passed, and the two young men went from 


home, first to college, and then to the law school ; and not long after 
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this last departure, Rose Matchin vanished one day, and has never 
been seen in Pomfret since. Of course, there was much talk, and 
once I ventured—Brook and I were correspondents—to hint once 
more at the talk about the girl. His reply was evasive. He would 
not speak agaznsé his cousin, and, I suppose, he cow/d not honestly say 
much for him. He begged me not to allude to the subject again, 
and it was not long before I was convinced, although he continued to 
speak now and then of his cousin, and always with kindness, that 
there was a breach in their friendship. Accidentally it came out 
that they were not living together, as they had always done before, 
and before long, Brook left the city, came home for a time, and 
finally went abroad ; Bruce, in the meantime, finishing his course in 
the city and returning home to enter into partnership, as junior partner, 
of course, with Messrs. Redding and Morse.” 

She stopped and was silent for a few moments. 

“J must not prolong my story,’ she resumed. ‘‘ Brook and I had 
continued to be friends, and were looked upon by many as lovers. 
But we were not betrothed. at the time of his departure for Europe, 
and, in fact, a sort of coldness had sprung up between us, due mostly 
to my high temper, and a little to his genial thoughtlessness first—and 
to his proud sensitiveness later. After my father’s death I went abroad 
with some friends. I had travelled upon the Continent with my 
father, who was even then an invalid, and was eager to see it again, 
and more extensively. In Paris we met— Brook and J, and renewed 
our friendship. He followed our party to Italy, and we saw much 
of each other. In fact, we became betrothed.” A wave of rich 
colour swept across her cheeks. She uttered these last words in a 
softened reminiscent tone. ‘‘ Gradually he let me into his confidence. 
He was still in communication with his cousin, Bruce, and was much 
distressed by his /éazson. He feared that his father would learn the 
truth concerning Bruce, and also feared that the girl’s uncle might 


“make the secret known, as Bruce believed—although she denied the 


fact—that the girl had let her uncle into the secret, in part, at least. 
While Brook was thus troubled for his worthless cousin, to whom he 
still clung, he learned of his father’s illness— and then as he was upon 
the point of setting out for home in haste, came a letter from his 
cousin, telling him that his father was guzte well again.” 

“ That must have been Mr. Deering’s first illness.” 

“Tt was, as I learned afterwards, for I came home very soon after 
our parting upon the Riviera. And now,” she said, with a quick 

catch of the breath, ‘‘I come to that terrible time, and I cazno¢ dwell 
upon it.” 

“ As you will,” he murmured. 

‘One day I received a letter from Brook. He had grown anxious 
once more on his father’s account, and had crossed hurriedly to New 
York, in company with a friend, and so suddenly that he had been un- 
able to notify his people. In "New York he had chanced to meet, 
upon the street near one of the theatres, iat gzr/, and he must have 
been in a state of agitation to have written me so frankly as he did.— 
The girl was growing anxious and impatient, and was talking angrily 
of returning to Pomfret, in pursuit of her lover, when Brook met her 
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He had been upon the point of wiring to his father’s wife, that his 
home-coming might not be too great a surprise to his father—but this 
meeting changed his plans. Bruce was in danger of being exposed, 
and his friends, as well as himself, disgraced. The girl, he said, had 
grown to love money, and a city life, and it was by giving her all the 
money he had with kim, a considerable sum, that he prevailed upon 
her to wait in the city and let 4zm deal with Bruce, in her behalf. It 
was not the frs¢ time that Brook had shared his generous allowance 
with his profligate cousin. Well, this letter was an appeal to ME, — 
He must see Bruce before he went home, must see him afonce! He 
would come to Pomfret by a train which would land him some three — 
miles from town, at early dusk ; and he would walk across the fields, 
and so enter town after dark, and unseen. He would send, by the 
mail which brought my letter, a warning to Bruce, and he would 
come directly to mze”—here again the warm red dyed her cheeks, and 
her dark eyes softened, “and when it was later he would go to see 
Bruce in his down-town rooms, and remain there until morning.” 

She paused again, and all the blood went out of her face. 

“ Shall I ever forget that night ?” she moaned, closing her eyes, and 
shutting her palms tightly, while her breast heaved and her breath 
came and went quickly. “He came, and no one had seen him, he 
said. It was nearly nine o’clock when he reached here, for he had 
loitered, not wishing to arrive until after the dinner hour; and I told 
him, as I had heard; that there was a bachelors’ supper at a certain 
house upon the hill, and that Bruce was, of course, one of the guests. 
I had the library well lighted, and the curtains partly drawn, but I 
brought Brook at once to this room. No one saw him come, for I 
was in the grounds when he entered them, and I brought him in my- 
self. Two or three times during the evening, I went down to the 
library and moved about, passed the windows, or sat, for a moment 
or two, near the big chandelier in the middle of the room; for he did 
not want the servants to know he was with me—nor did I, of course. 

**Tt must have been almost midnight when he left me, thinking he 
would try and meet Bruce on his return from the hill—” 

Again she caught her breath and:clenched her trembling hands. 

‘¢T don’t know how long he had.been gone. I had no thought of. 
sleep, but lingered in the library, moving about restlessly, and thinking 
how much Brook had done, and was still doing, for his recreant 
cousin, until, finally, I went through the little morning-room adjoining 
the library and stepped out upon the balcony through the open 
window. The morning-room was unlighted; and, while the place 
where I stood was in complete darkness, not six feet away from me 
the light from the nearest library window streamed out and across the 
lawn. 

“ Standing there afew moments, I found myself growing chilly in the 
night air, and was about to go in, when I fancied I heard a slight 
sound in the direction of the bank, or the church. I stopped to listen, 
and became almost certain that someone was coming through the 
grounds. At that moment I saw, on the belt of light from the library 
window, a shadow. It looked like the shadow of a human head, 
appearing and disappearing instantly, as if someone had ventured 
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‘ too near the light and suddenly drawn back. Before I could check 


myself I had uttered a faint ‘Oh!’ It was scarcely above my breath, 


but it was answered at once; just as faintly, but distinct enough. 


© Ora!’ that was all, but I knew a¢ once that it was Brook, and in an- 
other instant, I had breathed, ‘ Come here—the balcony’ He was 
there in a moment, and quite noiselessly. ‘Hor God’s sake, he 
whispered, ‘ /e¢ me tn /—hide—me, Ora! A terrible thing has hap- 
pened!’ ‘Come!’ I said, and, in one instant almost, I had stooped 
down and caught his hand, and by my aid he had climbed the balcony 
rails. A moment later we were in the dark morning-room, and he 
was whispering in my ear how he had reached the bank, after walking 
about a little, just in time to witness what he feared was a murder, and 
to grapple with the assassin in such a way, he feared, as to receive 
some marks of the affray. The man had escaped, and /e must not 
be known as a witness ; it might make him endless trouble. There— 
the worst is out! You wow the rest. There was a big cabinet 
across a corner of the room, and I pulled it away and made him stand 
behind it, while I went out and reconnoitred, as Tom Wells testified. 

“All that night, and all the next day, I kept that man concealed zz 
this very room/ You see it is a corner room, quite isolated, with no 
porches or balconies, and with but oe door, of which I kept the key.” 

““My soul!” ejaculated the detective, “but your grit and courage 
were wonderful! And so, when you drove past the place of inquest— 
and out to deliver the note to Sarita—you left a prisoner in this 
room ?” 

‘‘Yes. And the note was to enlighten Sarita—and call upon her 
for assistance. When Brook learned that his people were absent, and 
the house almost deserted, he thought he would try and get into the 
mansard. But the search was so close it was not safe for us to remove 
him, and then I chanced to think of the church, and the next night 
took him there and into the gallery closet.” 

“ And the murder ? how did he explain ¢hat?” 

“How? Surely you fzow! Brook’s letter must have disturbed 


Bruce so that he felt forced into some sort of prompt action ; as nearly 


as Brook could comprehend ; then his cousin must have arranged 
with Matchin to meet him after the supper. But unknown to him— 
Bruce—the old man must have received the letter from his niece, 
which enlightened him, and enraged him so that when they met there 
was a scene; of course no one will ever know just ow it began. But 
when Brook, after going to his cousin’s rooms, and finding them in 
darkness, turned toward the hill—in the hope of meeting him on his 
return, he was amazed to see that a light was burning in the bank. 
Wondering at this, he approached a window, and drew himself up by his 
hands. Through the merest crack in the curtains, he was able to see 
his cousin—and the old man,—engaged in a struggle,—and, dropping 
to the ground, he ran around to the door.—Ah ! how hard it is to tell 
the awful truth !—Running to the entrance he came full against the 
murderer—fleeing—” 

‘* Fleeing ?” 

““T say fleeing,—but the man who could so sacrifice himself, could 
hardly be the man to so explain, or describe, such an encounter. They 
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must have recognised each other, of course,—but grappled, perhaps, — 
before that recognition ; for the garments in which Brook came to me 
were smeared with blood !” ; 

“Oh,” quickly. ‘*‘ What became of those garments?” 

“They were burned,—by my own hands.” 

“Miss Wardell, you are the ‘one woman ina thousand!’ TI pray, 
if I ever find myself i in trouble, that I may have a friend as brave and — 
strong as you!” 

She sighed wearily, not heeding the implied flattery. 

“Have I told you enough?” she asked. ‘‘ Surely the rest is plain 
to you.” E 

“A few more questions, please. We must be very sure, very clear, — 
in order to be just, and not to blunder, or make needless trouble. _ You 
fully believe, then—that it was Bruce Deering who killed Joe Mat-— 
chin ?” 

‘Fully ! who else cow/d have done it ?” 

“True. And the motive? Your friend must have explained that 
to you in full, or you would never have given him your aid and sym-~ 
pathy ?” 

“Tt was clear enough! Only foo clear. Bruce Deering was 
threatened with exposure ; Brook's letter had warned him of this, and 
the other letter brought about the climax. Bruce was, in a measure, 
dependant upon his uncle. He had squandered his small fortune, al- 
most, and he was scheming to recoup by making a good marriage—a 
marriage in which he would need his uncle’s aid and countenance. 
His secret must be kept from his uncle at all hazards.” 

“One moment—the marriage—who was the lady ?” 

“The lady was—and zs—Miss Rodney.” 

“T see. Pray, go on. Do you believe, then, that Bruce Deering 
potsoned his uncle because he feared an exposure ?” 

“‘Ts it not as clear as daylight? Think how much was at stake !— 
think of the risk he ran—of public exposure—of loss of fortune—and _ 
—of the woman he J/oved, for he was madly in love with Valentine 
Rodney, as well as with her fortune. And then—the chance of ex- 
posure would not be great. Mr. Deering was an invalid, a sudden 
death was one of the probabilities of his case. He feared his uncle’s 
watchfulness, his keen intelligence.” 

“* A strong case, surely. And now why did Brook Deering sacrifice 
himself and invite suspicion by concealing himself as he did?” 

“Can you ask? That is because you do not £zow Brook Deering ! 
First, then—there was a strong bond of affection—the two had been 
comrades for their lifetime. Next, there was famzly pride, a desire to 
save them a// from an open disgrace. If his father had been in his 
usual health, Brook would have gone to him at once for counsel ; and 
there, again, was another strong reason for his course of action. To 
expose Bruce, might be to give his father his death-blow. And, dast, 
setting all else aside, he was the sole witness to the crime. How 
could he stand up before a court of justice and literally hand over his 
life-long friend and playmate to the executioner? He could not do 
this thing, and when he came to me, pleading for my help that he 
might be concealed and thought to be still abroad—fow could I 
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refuse him? WVo/ I retract such cowardly words! I never ¢hought 
of refusing him! Not for the sake of Bruce Deering! 1 long to see 
him punished as he deserves! It was for 42s own sake that I con- 
cealed Brook Deering in St. Mark’s, where he slept upon two carriage 


- robes, all I could venture to carry into the place; and where, every 


day, I went and made the great organ wake the echoes, to relieve his 


monotony, and for a pretext, carrying food and wine concealed, as 


best I could. I got him safely to Beechwood, where, for the sake of 
a recreant cousin, #e, who was the son of the house, lived like a rat in 
the garret. And I invented pretexts to enter that house in order to 
communicate—for him—with his old nurse, who is his stanch friend, 
as you doubtless know.” 

“Doubtless. And now—one thing more. Was I wrong in saying 


that you conspired, with Madam Sarita, to keep the Deerings away 


y 


from Beechwood ?” 
“No. You were ight! Brook was almost ill, and we knew that 
he could not be so well cared for when the family came, in fact, it was 


our purpose to get him away from Beechwood before their return ; 
_ but someone sent them an anonymous letter, which brought them too 


soon, when Brook was unfit to be removed; and, from that time, 


Sarita watched constantly for the chance, which only came with the 
wrecking of the evening express at the east embankment, near Beech- 
wood. In the first excitement, she rushed to the mansard, having 
first scattered the maids and men—got him down the rear stairs— 
blew out the lights in the lower hall—and got him out of the house, 


almost in the face of that clever Doctor Ware, who has attached him- 


self to Beechwood.” 

“You are right in calling Ware clever,” said Murtagh; “and now 
another question. Am I right in saying that your hasty journey to 
New York was to communicate with Rose Matchin, and to arrange for 
her quiet stay in that city?” 

‘*T see you have informed yourself of everything. You are 77ghf— 
of course.” 

“* And—you were generous enough to open your purse to supply the 
money which was to keep this rather costly favourite reconciled to 
New York, with only the society of her foreign companion or 
chaperon ?” 

She threw back her head with an angry gesture. 

“You are wrong there; it was himself furnished the money, of 
which he had more than enough! And now, if you have finished, 
may I ask what tse you intend to make of all this? How much 
courtesy am I to expect at your hands?” 

“Every courtesy Zossib/e, Miss-Wardell! I intend, if possible, to 
close this matter—for the sake of the innocent, who must suffer for the 
guilty, if not with them—as privately and secretly as possible. Just 
how we shall bring this about I cannot now tell; but, believe me, 
what you have told me here shall not be made known, except to those 
who wzust be enlightened; and, whatever steps are taken, I will, with 
your permission, consult with you or inform you in advance. Until 
you hear from me, therefore, rest in the assurance that nothing is 
changed. Above all, have no fear of being called upon as a witness 
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in any degree. If possible, the case of ‘ The People versus Deering, 
shall be taken out of court, and the guilty parties przvately dealt with. 
And this, as you have said, for the sake of the family pride and 
honour, and to save the innocent from utter humiliation.” 

He arose and stood before her. 

“Miss Wardell, allow me to express my thanks and my respectful 
admiration for the course you have pursued, your courage and 
candour. Be assured you will not regret it.” 

“Regret it!” she also arose. “I shall not regret it, or ay act of 
mine in connection with this case, if it helps to put Brook Deering 
in his true position in the eyes of his friends! And be assured that 
nothing could have forced this information from me if you had not 
shown me #/ainly that my affianced husband—unable to speak for 
or defend himself—was in danger of being put in the place of the 
true criminal who would sacrifice his best friend to save himself! It 
was ¢his, and the knowledge of ow Lysander Deering met his 
death, which has caused me to turn Brook’s generous self-sacrifice to 
naught by denouncing Bruce Deering. Merciful heavens! how caw 
that man be punished enough? And it is the hideous knowledge that 
he has sacrificed himself for his father’s slayer that has turned my 
poor boy’s brain !” 

She dropped back into the cushioned chair, and buried her face in 
its velvet softness. 

“Go; pray go!”.she breathed. “I cannot bear more !” 

Murtagh caught up his hat and cloak. ‘Do not stir,” he said, 
gently. “I can find my way out and back to my place. Good morn- 
ing; and again thank you. You shall hear from me soon.” At the 
door he turned back. “About that horse, Miss Wardell ; with your 
consent I will return it to the stable as you suggested ;” and then he 
was gone. 


CHAPTER EIV. 
SCIENTIFICALLY PROVED. 


To quit Ora Wardell’s house noiselessly, and to return the horse and 
wagon, leaving it, as Ora had suggested, at the corner nearest the 
livery barn, was easy enough for Ferriss Murtagh. He rang the bell 
at the barn door, crossed the street swiftly, and was soon making his 
way northward, choosing to take the route over which he had been 
driven by Ora. 

Beechwood was now virtually in the hands of the detective and his 
helpers ; and he knew that he should find the door, opening upon the 
private stairway, on one hand, and the library on the other, open, or, 
at least, unlocked, with Tom Wells on guard, close at hand. 

And he was right, The door was ajar, and while he was closing it 
gently, Tom Wells, with a tiny pocket lantern, came softly down the 
stairs. 

Everything was quiet, Wells assured him, and Murtagh seated him- 
self upon one of the lower stairs, and began to remove his shoes. 
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“ Arything happened, Tom?” he whispered ; “sit down here and 
_ tell me, while I breathe once or twice.” 

“Wal, sir—for once, the young feller got the drop on Doc; and 
he done it slick, too.” 

“ How—what ?” 

“We can’t ’magin’ jest how he contrived—I’d a swore he took down 
the dose Doc gave him, an’ jest as willin’ as a lamb, too—I give him 
the glass myself. Doc says, he must a held it in his ‘mouth, and then 
got rid of it without swallerin’; azyhow he got enough to put him to 
sleep for most two hours, but then he woke up, and—jimmenetty ! if 
he didn’t more’n hop round! so William says. /Ze was in the bed- 
room ; Doc was in the azzy-room playin’ asleep, and I was outside.” 

“Well?” whispered Murtagh impatiently. ‘* What did he do ?” 

“Do! why, he went to the winder, and sort of listened ; looked at 
the clock on the mantel, took a look at William—“e was playin’ snooze, 
zoo, ye know, and ¢hez he grabs a long cape out of a closet, and slides 
past Doc on tiptoe ; an’-—zAat do you think he done?” 

“ How should I know ?—go on!” 

“Well, I allus knew these crazy fellers was smart; he turns around, 
when he gits outside, an’ locks the door.” 

“What !—locked Ware in?” 

‘*Eggsackly! You see the hall wa’n’t quite so light as usual, an’ 
me Sittin’ in the big winder to the front end ; so when he gits around 
the corner, 7 whips out an’ lets Doc out, all right ; an’ we finds Mr. 
Brook a tryin’ Sarita’s door, an’ makin’ all the noise he darst. 
mebbe you think it was easy for us to git him back to his room agin ! 
An’—say, what d’ye s’pose he played on us ?” 

“How do J know? Wells, hurry up, I want to see Ware! ve 
got a story to tell that will beat yours.’ 

“Well, sir, if he didn’t make quite a rumpus a to git to this 
door ; and then he turns round an’ wakes up.” 
| & W—h—a—t!/” 

“Yes, sir. Lets on that he’s been walkin’ tn his sleep.” 

“Gad!” Murtagh gets up quickly, and Wells, grinning from ear 
to ear in the darkness, follows his example. “Quick, Wells, where is 
Ware now?” 

“Anty-room. Young feller makin’ believe sleep, or zs sleepin’, one 
or t’other.” 

“Then go and take Ware's place ; I must see him at once.” 

The doctor joined him promptly ; and no sooner had he shut the 
door than the detective caught him by the arm. 

“ Ware—Wells has told me,—zs that fellow asleep, or shamming ?” 

The doctor smiled grimly. “ He’s asleep this time beyond doubt ; 
even the small quantity of the opiate that he had taken would, I knew, 
cause considerable thirst, and, when he began to pace the floor, after 
we got him back, I contrived to drop a white powder into the bottom 
of his drinking-glass, which stood as usual upon the tray near the head 
of the bed; the pitcher was about half full of iced water, and before 
long he motioned to William to pour him out a glass ; the powder was 
tasteless, and dissolved at once—he drank it, and is fast asleep and 
likely to remain so for hours.” 
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“ And—the other—the sleep-walking ?” ; 

“Shammed, of course. He was anything but asleep.” 
“But how strange—that Az should sham.” - « 
“While the other indulges in the 7ea/ thing? Yes, and that re- 
minds me. Have you the keys of that inner room of the mansard at 
hand ?* 

“© Of course—why?” 

“ Sarita—* 

“What! Did your dose fail tzzrz too?” 

“Tt has not failed as yes. Of course one can not be sure in these 
cases ; consider the unnatural, overwrought condition of the patient 
Upon nerves in a normal state one might count with absolute certainty 
in using that drug. But one can never calculate, you know, upon 
machime once it is out of balance ; and both these human machines 
are out of balance just now. So I shall not be surprised if the drug 
fails to hold her for the usual length of time ; but it will soon be mom- 
ing. Now about those keys,—something happened here, about an hour 
before you left the house, which I very much wanted to communicate 
to you if there had been a chance ; I was in Brook’s room, and Sarita 
had gone to hers, as I knew, supposably to follow my advice and 
retire. I found that she had failed to take the draught pr Or 
ker, wto liquid form, as I had directed. You know I had advised her 
to go to her room early, and to kz down even if she was not sleepy, 
knowing, of course, that slumber would soon overtake her. So at 
about eight o'clock, being told by Miss Rodney that she was in her 
room, I went to her door “and rapped boldly. A little to my surprise, 
she opened the door at once, and I saw the vial untouched upon the 
table. I took i up and was about to remonstrate, when what do you 
suppose she said, by way of excuse?” 

“Great Cesar! Howcan/guess? Something foxy and French ne 
doubt !* 

“She said she had been ‘hesitating,’ fearing that the liquid migh 
be ‘feo stimulani) and was thinking to ask me, ‘if I would not ¢ 
her somethine very strong fo make the sleep come?” 

“The artful dodger ! ‘She suspected the opiate!” 

** Of course I saw the trap im this—and told her I did not wantt 
give her an opiate, but, if she would take the liquid and try to sleep 
I would give an opiate if she failed. I said that I would leave he 
door unlocked, and if she was awake at ten o'clock she might set th 
door ajar; | would then give her the opiate, and turn the key upe 
her, and as I left her I added, ‘I will look m at you once or twice 
meantime, just to see if you are obeying orders and lying down, Ye 

prehend ?” 


cont : 
“Yes. You counted on her going to sleep, before she had iai 
there half an hour. Did she ?* 

Ware smiled. 

** This is what she Zd. I had put Wells in my.room, where with 
no light, and the door ajar, he could watch her door and see herii 
she came out and went toward either of the lower stairways. He 
an hour after she had swallowed the medicine, I tapped at her d 
waited a moment, with my ear close to the panel, and then looked i 
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she was half way on, or of the bed, and I knew that she had but that 
noment thrown herself upon it. She had put on the loose grey 
own, and on her feet were soft knit slippers. She declared that she 
vas getting quite drowsy, and I left her. Ten minutes later, Miss 
Rodney made some pretext to°enter her room, suddenly, without 
warning. She found Sarita pacing the floor swiftly; the lamp was 
‘burning its brightest, aad the windows were opened wide. Miss 
Rodney says that she seemed both angry and embarrassed at her 
abrupt entrance, but declared herself upon the point of retiring, and 
sleepy, ‘so s/eefy as not to hold her head straight.’ Miss Rodney, 
of course, excused herself and withdrew, going toward her own room, 
ut turned back a moment later to tell me the result of her visit, as it 
seemed quite safe for her todo. As she was about to step out from the 
ittle hall, she paused a moment and peeped around the corner, think- 
‘ing, she said, that I might be visible somewhere near Brook’s door, 
my own, or, possibly, Sarita’s. She did not see me, but she saw 
arita coming cautiously out of her room with a candle in her hand. 
iss Rodney drew back and waited a little, thinking it better to 
terrupt her if she came that way ; and then it seemed to her that 
he would better go boldly forward, as if about to go to Brook’s door, it 
eing yet early; accordingly she moved forward, but instead of 
eeing Sarita face to face, or hurrying toward the little stairways, she 
w at first nothing; and then, at second glance, just a fold of grey 
oollen and one slippered foot going up the attic stairs.” 
**Ah! up there!” 
“Miss Rodney went softly to the foot of the stairway and peeped 
p. She saw Sarita with a bunch of keys in her hand, and she 
atched her until, after some effort, she fitted a key and opened the 
door leading into ‘the first attic—the old attic; and ‘then when Sarita 
closed the door and disappeared, she came to me. Of course I knew 
‘that Sarita was not asleep zien, and I also knew that whatever sent 
her up there she would not remain long ; she would fear a visit from 
me, and would make haste. I felt that we must know, if possible, 
why she was there, and sazd so, and Miss Rodney at once took in the 
Situation. She glanced down at my feet, ‘ You can’t go up in those 
shoes, light as they are, Dr. Ware,’ said she, and then she put out her 
own little slippered foot. ‘Can you trust me?’ she asked ; ‘I am sure 
I can go silently—and safely.’ We were already at the foot of the 
stairs. I nodded, and, without another word, she bent down, pulled 
off her little slippers, and went up the stairs like a lapwing. She must 
have remained fully ten minutes, kneeling upon the landing with her 
eye at the keyhole, and then she made a quick spring and came 
downstairs almost lying ; the first turn being in this direction, she 
turned this way, and, a moment after, we were both crouching upon 
the little stairway, hal f-way down. We listened, and then I went 
back to reconnoitre. Sarita was in her room once more. I went to 
the door and fumbled at the knob fora moment, then I opened the 
door, slowly, that she might have ample time. Of course she lay 
the key. the bed, her eyes fast shut, and I closed her door and turned 
e key 
S Oegph ! regular game of cross purposes !” muttered the detective. 
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“T went back to Miss Rodney and she told me that Sarita had 
spent everyone of the ten or more minutes of her watch, in trying, 
with a big bunch of keys, to open the inner door, that she had worked 
fast, and seemed in desperate earnest, clenching her hands, rolling 
her eyes, and moving her lips as if almost beside herself when, one 
after another, all the keys failed her. Now, Murtagh, there is some- 
thing of value to her, and fossibly to us, hidden in that attic; and the 
sooner the door is opened to her the better.” 

“What ! do you want her to go there alone, and—awake ?” 

“Assuredly not! Without a doubt the woman is sleeping now. 
From what Miss Rodney tells me, sleep overtook her in a state of 
great mental disquietude; I did not intend to let the draught hold her 
until morning, and before this time the secondary effect of the drug 
will have taken hold, the mental faculties will waken while the physical 
are still asleep, then she will wa/é, and—if it is open—she will enter 
the new attic.” 

“ Have you unlocked her door?” 

“An hour ago.” s 

“Then I’ll get the keys and—” 

There was a faint scratching sound at the door, and Ware opened 
it to admit Wells. 4 

“* Hist !” Wells whispered, close to his ear, and without closing the 
door. “She’s movin’ agin! She's gone over to the other hall.” 

Murtagh and Ware exchanged glances of intelligence. F 

“Go to Deering, Wells,” directed the detective, in a sharp whisper, 
and, a moment later, he was creeping up the attic stairs, with matches 
and a dark lantern in his pocket, and a single key in his hand. 

Lysander Deering’s room was now in the care of Murtagh and 
Ware; and, every night, after the servants and family had retired, 
the key was turned in the lock, and Sarita permitted to go through 
with her strange pantomime whenever the spirit of sleep so moved 
her. To-night, as usual, it was repeated, but briefly, and as if from 
force of habit. 

“Tt’s more like self-hypnotism than somnambulism,” thought the 
doctor as he watched her. ‘‘ A purely muscular function, the mental 
faculty is not yet in the ascendant; she’s a mere machine at this 
moment.” ; 

It looked as if he were right. She came out from the chamber and 
went with stiff slow movement back to her own room, and a full half- 
hour passed before she again came forth. Ware, sitting in the 
cushioned window-seat at the end of the hall opposite her door, . 
watched her with interest, never stirring until she had passed out of | 
sight and up the attic stairs, armed, as on her waking visit, with candle 
and keys. ae 

He followed her slowly. He knew that Murtagh was awaiting her 
up there, and that, from some dusky nook or corner, he would make 
mental record of her every movement. f 

But he had not placed his uplifted foot upon the first stair when the 
door of the “anty-room” was opened with a quick jerk, and he turned 
back hastily with a hand uplifted, and with half-a-dozen quick strides 
was at the half-open door, where William stood anxious-faced and 
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“eager. Brook Deering lay raving upon the floor of his dressing-room. 
_“ He’s been roused from his sleep,” William declared, “by that ghostly 
_ step, sir, and he’s worse than ever, sir. He’s aw/fud this time!” 

It was quite true. The usually quiet ‘‘ lunatic” was now a raving 
one ; his eyes seemed starting from their sockets, and pulse and heart 
were beating a danger tattoo. - But beyond the fever and nerve collapse, 
for this it was, there was but one indication of mania, and this was his 
old cry. He had heard his father’s footsteps, and he could hear them 
still ! 

For half an hour the doctor had no thought for anything outside 
that room. At the end of that time Brook, weak and exhausted, lay 
still upon his bed, his nerves controlled by a strong bromide, and 

William, weary but watchful, sitting beside him. And then Wells, 
with eyes wide open and wondering, beckoned the doctor out into the 
hall. : 

There was no sign there of either Sarita or the detective, and Ware, 
after going to the door of the woman’s room, and satisfying himself 
that she was still in the mansard, came back to the low window and 
sat down. The window, a shallow bow, projected over the side piazza 
underneath, and was surrounded by a broad balcony with a low railing, 
The sash was open to the top, and Wells had stepped across the 
cushions and now sat with his feet resting upon the balcony. It was 
very still, and the cool air, which foretold the coming dawn, was grate- 
ful to each. 

“Doc,” whispered Wells, “I’ve been spiling to ask one or two 
questions. That sleep-walkin’ was a sham, I mow, and I’d 
some doubts about the cvazy/ But—was there any make-believe 
about ¢hzs spell? Was ¢hat shammin’ ?” 

“No. It was only too real !—as complete a collapse of the nervous 
system as I want to see. A few such would make him—not the mild 
“luny’ you have seen him, but a raging maniac.” 

“jJimmenetty ! and you think he 7eadly deldeves that he hears them 
footsteps ?” 

“ He not only Jelzeves it, but he does hear them—hush !” 

Silently, stealthily, Sarita was coming down the three steps visible 
at the foot of the attic stairway, and they watched with breathless 
interest while she pushed wide open the already unlatched door of her 
room and entered. A moment later, the detective appeared at the 
foot of the stairway ; coming to the turn leading to his own door, he 
beckoned to Ware. 

“Go back to Deering, Wells,” the doctor whispered, ‘‘and don’t 
call me unless he becomes violent again, which is not likely to happen. 
The woman I shall lock in once more.” 

“ An’ high time, too,” muttered the huntsman as he stepped back 
into the hall; “it’s the crack o’ day, an’ there goes a rooster a crowin’ 
this minute.” 

The rooster had crowed many times, and the sun was above the 
horizon before the detective and his colleague separated. The story 
of Murtagh’s encounter with Ora Wardell was yet to be told, and it was 
important that Ware should hear it in all its details. But Murtagh’s 
first words were not of this. 
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When Ware had followed him into his own room, and they stood 
face to face behind the locked door, Murtagh, his eyes gleaming, and 
his voice fairly thrilling with suppressed excitement, brought both 
muscular hands down upon the doctors shoulders and said : 

“Ware, we've made the homerun! As 1 live, I believe we've found 
the missing link! Yes, sir! the Zey to the whole situation !” 

“Thank Heaven for that ! for I fear that we must force the crisis in 
any case. In forty-eight hours from now ¢hese two might be beyond 
our possible control.” 

“Then we won’t wazt! we'll strike at once! Sit down, man, ’vea 
great deal to tell you.” 

Ware seated himself promptly. ‘‘I am quite ready to listen,” he 
said, ‘‘ but, first, let me tell you that I have settled ove vexed question. 
The ghostly footsteps are real enough. I don’t fully understand it, 
but the fact is clear enough—Brook Deering fully believes that he is— 
haunted by his father’s footsteps, and—if he is every thoroughly insane 
it will be because of this very large bump of superstition which he has 
inherited, no doubt, from some foreign ancestry.” 

“Ah! Then you still think—”. 

“T do not ¢hzzk now. It is scientifically Jroved.” 


CHAPTER LV. 
ORA’S LAST MOVE, 


ORA WARDELL possessed a strong personality ; loyal to the death to 
whom she loved, and implacable in her hate. But strong as was her 
will, it was not stronger than her pride. 

At the moment of her parting with the detective, the strongest feel- 
ing of her heart was hatred towards Bruce Deering, the man who was, 
in her eyes, the first cause of her humiliation of the hours just past ; 
and who had put in jeopardy the safety, perhaps the honour, of the — 
man she loved ; her affianced. Butshe wasted no moments in useless 
repining, or railings at destiny. Instead, she rang for her maid at an 
early morning hour, and, after careful instructions, sent her out upon a 
very delicate mission. 

She was to go to Beechwood and ask to see Miss Rodney in person, 
Should she fail in this, there was a note, carefully sealed, to be sent up 
to that young lady. She was also entrusted with a second note upon 
the chance of her encountering in the grounds, or about the halls, 
either Sarita or Bruce Deering. This second note was addressed to 
Bruce, and the maid was charged to return it to the sender rather than 
deliver it into any other hand. 

The note to Valentine read as follows :— 


“Miss Ropney,—In certain crises a magnanimous woman will lay aside all prejudice and 
personal feeling, and will aid even az enemy, if by so doing, great danger, or suffering, a7 
shame may be averted from friends that are dear. Such a crisis has come for you and for nie. 
Together we may lessen, or even avert a terrible blow to the inmates of Beechwood. If you 
love Brenda Deering or any other of that household, comze to me at once, without a moments 
delay. If 1 were free to come to you in this emergency, I should not hesitate one instant > 
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j but this would defeat my purpose. Under no circumstances let any one know your destina- 
tion, but in the name of our mutual womanhood ! for your ow sake! for mine! 7x Heaven's 
name, COME. Ora WARDELL.” 


This was the summons which was put into Val Rodney’s hand as 
she came downstairs to a solitary breakfast, after an almost sleepless 
night ; and she answered it with as much promptness as Ora could 
_ have desired. 

“Tell your mistress,” she said in an undertone, to the waiting 
messenger, “that I will be with her in half an hour. How did you 
come?” kindly. 

“In Miss Wardell’s phaeton, miss. It is waiting at the lower 
gate.”” The maid was shrewd and quick of eye, but she left Beech- 
wood without a glimpse of either Sarita or Bruce Deering, and the 
second note was returned to her mistress. 

Breakfast was a brief function for Valentine that morning; her 
toilet even briefer ; and in just thirty-five minutes after the reading of 
Ora’s imperative summons, she appeared at Wardell Place, and was 
promptly conducted to the dev. 

Ora rose to receive her with a sigh of relief, and Valentine knew, 
after a glance at her pale face, compressed lips, and sombre eyes, 
that conventionalities would be as naught between them, and that the 
Ora Wardell now before her was the natural woman. 

“Thank Heaven !” ejaculated Ora as she came to meet her. “ And 
thank you for being so prompt.” : 

“TI could do no less,” replied Valentine gravely; and then she 
stood awaiting the next word. 

Ora turned the key in her door and drew forward a seat for her 
visitor, which, after a moment’s hesitation, Valentine accepted. 

For a moment Ora stood looking down upon the bonnie face, full, 
now, of serious inquiry ; and then, with a spasm of pain crossing her 
own fair features, she dropped into a chair opposite Valentine and 
-covered her face with her hands to conceal a sudden quivering of the 
lips. It was but a momentary weakness, and, when she lifted her 
face, it was set and stern. 

“J have sent for you, Miss Rodney,” she began, “to ask your aid, 
not for myself, but for another in whom we both have an interest. 
‘And I will say at once that it has to do with that wretched murder, the 
*Matchin murder, as it is called by all Pomfret, and with the poison- 
ing of Mr. Deering—” 

Valentine started. 

“Which,” went on the other, “was unknown to me up to last 
night, or, this morning, to be exact. It concerns Brenda Deering, 
whom you love; Brook Deering, who is, at deast, your friend, and 
Bruce Deering, who is not worthy of that name ! ” 

Again Valentine started ; and this time an ominous light flashed 
from her eyes, but she held back the words that sprang to her lips, 
and Ora went on. 

“To begin, I will say that, last night, very late, I received a visit 
from a detective, who, he tells me, has been an inmate of Beechwood 
for some time ; and who is certainly a keen and energetic man. He 
caine to me because he thought, or believed, that I possessed know- 

Zz 
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ledge concerning the Matchin case, which would be very useful to 
him— 


COVES, I. Andso it proved. Shall I tell you of what he accused 


Valentine’s face was horror-stricken,—but she closed her lips firmly — 
and for a moment seemed to consider. Then she replied: ‘As you 
will.” 

A faint smile flitted across Ora Wardell’s face, and she leaned a 
little nearer her guest. ‘“ He accused me of having concealed the 
slayer of Joe Matchin, on the night of the murder, and after.” 

“ My Gop!” Valentine involuntarily drew back, and her lips, == 
with horror, framed the words, ‘‘ Is it—true?” 

“No! The man who slew Joe Matchin has never been in conceal 
ment. He has been free and surrounded by friends! It was the loyal 
friend—who, to save the guilty, and divert suspicion, willingly sacrificed 
himself—that J sheltered, fed, and aided as best I could, while for 
weeks he lay in concealment. It was the ovly witness to the crime ; © 
who, if his presence in Pomfret had been known, would have been 
dragged forward and forced to testify against the murderer! Hecame 
to me and begged me to aid him, in the only possible way, to save the 
man who, assassin though he was, had still been his friend, his almost 
brother, for a lifetime ! ” 

“Stop!”  Valentine’s face was set, and her eyes were blazing. 
“Not another word until you have told me the names of these two 
men ! ” 

“Miss Rodney, do vot, 1 beg of you, misunderstand me!—My motive 
justifies— 

“ The names !” 

“As you will. The names are those of the nephew and the son of 
your late guardian.” 

“ And—which—?” her voice died in a whisper. : 

“ Miss Rodney, it was Bruce Deering who killed, first, Joe Matchin, 
and then—later—his uncle. And it was Brook Deering who, reaching 
home that night, and, meaning to lodge with his cousin, went out to — 
meet him at a late hour and from this house ; and who, witnessing the— 
murder, came back to implore me to save him from the horrible task — 
of denouncing his cousin—his playmate and companion—whom he 
had loved as a brother; and it was to ask you to aid me, to help me 
to warn them Jo¢#, so that they may not be taken unawares, that I 
have sent for you. I—” 

“Stop.” Valentine had risen slowly, and now Ora arose also, and 
the two confronted each other, both pale and quite forgetful of self. 
“One moment,” said Valentine firmly. ‘* What do you ask me to 
do? >” sd 

“T cannot go to Beechwood! I could not approach either of the 
two if I went. What I ask is simple, only that you carry back two 
notes, both of them unsealed.” 

“To Brook and—Bruce ?” 

‘* Of course !” 

“ Miss Wardell, it will be useless. Wait—lI will be as frank as your- 
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self. If you have seen the detective you must know that he is nota 
man to make mistakes. If he dealt with you so plainly, and left you 
to use his information as you would, be assured that it was because he 
has no fear of anything you might do, or attempt. Nor is thisall. Z 
have been for some time, in a measure, in the confidence of this detec- 
tive; and have lent him my aid in his work. I am sorry for you, Miss 
Wardell ; a woman does not do what you have done for a mere friend, 
and I mzst tell you that you are a// wrong; no matter what the detec- 
tive, for his own purpose, may have told you, or allowed you to believe, 
Bruce Deering zs not the guilty man/ You have been shamefully 
tricked and deceived !” 

“ Never!” Ora’s dark eyes were blazing, but she controlled herself 
by a strong effort. ‘‘Miss Rodney, having said so much, I have, I 
claim, the right to ask you to hear me out! I can prove my words; 
you—who are so sure of your ground, dare you sit down nowand hear 
me out? Hear the story, word for word, if you will, as I told it not long 
ago to your detective ?” 

Val’s head went up, haughtily erect, and she turned, with a look of 
cold scorn that sat strangely upon her pale face, and seated herself 
again. 

“Let us waste no time,” she said; “I am listening, and I shall not 
’ interrupt.” 

For an instant Ora’s face wore a look of wonder and perplexity; 
then she, too, sat down, and again told her story, as she had told it 
before to Ferriss Murtagh. 

Valentine, as she had promised, heard her without interruption, but 
with frequent starts and changes of countenance; her face settling, at 
the last, into pitiful gravity. 

At the end both were silent for a moment, and then Valentine spoke. 

“Miss Wardell, I thank you for telling me this; all of it! It puts 
what you have done in its true light, in my eyes; and in your place— 
with your faith and belief, I hope—I ¢hzzk I might have been as 
brave—as stanch, as loyal, as yow/ You have taken great risks for 
—the man you loved and believed in, and now—you have been so 
frank, may I ask one question ?—and will you answer it frankly ?” 

SASK it.” 

“Why did you and Brook—keep your engagement from—his 
father ?—from all of us?” 

“Ts it possible ?—do you—not know 2?” 

“T have asked.” 

“ And I must answer. Did you never know then—that it was the 
dearest wish of your guardian’s heart that Brook and you should be- 
come affianced? That he had made known these wishes to Brook ? 
That was why! In his ill health Brook dreaded, yes, feared to cross 
him. He hoped—we both hoped, that time would work changes—” 

“Miss Wardell! There has been deceit, treachery, somewhere! 
I know that my guardian had quite other plans forme. J certainly 
had no such thought for myself. And I must say to you again—you 
are all wrong / Bruce Deering zs wof the guilty man!” 

Ora sprang up. ‘“And—do you mean, do you think—or accuse 
Brook of these horrors?” 
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**T accuse no one,” she was speaking calmly now, holding herself 
in check; and she arose slowly and turned toward the door. Thenshe 
paused. “All this is terrible! I wish—” she turned back suddenly. 
“Give me the two notes,” she said; “I will deliver them if it is 
possible.” ; 

Ora hesitated. ‘ You doubt the possibility ?” she questioned, : 

“No. Only—I have not entered Brook’s room since his illness, but 
—you can trust me, Miss Wardell.” 

“I must trust you!” Ora took two unsealed notes from her girdle, 
and then drew back. ‘“ Valentine Rodney, I wish I could understand 
you !” she ejaculated. 

All the fire and haughtiness were gone from Valentine’s face, her 
voice was gentle, even pitiful as she replied : 

“Trust me, zow,—and, after a time we shall both understand better; 
and then—I hope I may be your /rzezd, Miss Wardell! This—’ tak- 
ing the letters from Ora’s hand, ‘‘I am doing so/ely for your sake.” 


Valentine Rodney, when she entered her pony carriage, and took up 
the reins, was far from being the composed young woman she looked. 
What Doctor Ware had said was quite true ; she was overdrawing her 
stock of strength, and her nerves were tense, to the point of danger 
almost, even before she had received that summons from Ora Wardell. 

She had hurried away from Beechwood without seeing Brenda, and 
had left word that she meant to drive to Mrs. Baird’s, where she came 
and went freely, like a daughter of the house. She was very glad of 
this chance to rest and compose herself before returning home, and she 
knew that Mrs. Baird, at that hour, would be at her usual morning 
task of planning the dinner menu, and laying out the day’s work in 
general, in the little room off the kitchen, sacred to the china shelves, 
the linen drawers, and the housekeeper’s desk. As for Mr. Baird, he 
was pr etty sure to be in the garden at this hour, or at the stables. 

“Tf I can ov/y have a quiet quarter of an hour in the cool library !” 
she murmured as she left her ponies at the side entrance, where they 
were content to stand in the cool shade of the Zorée- -cochore and the — 
great trees beyond. . 

She was trembling from head to foot, and she realised that she was 
on the eve of a breakdown -—now that she was alone, and the restraint 
she had put upon herself was relaxed. She meta housemaid at the 
entrance, and, bidding her say nothing to Mrs. Baird, until she had 
finished in the kitchen, and being told that the library was unoccupied, 
she entered through one of the long French windows which stood in- 
vitingly ajar, and gave a sigh of relief as she noted the dusky coolness 
and seclusion of the place. 

The long library was, in fact, only lighted from the single window 
at which she had entered, all the others being darkened, and she 
crossed to a low couch, where she flung herself down with another 
sigh, louder and longer than the first, 

“For a moment, she sat with her hands clasped in her lap, her pulses — 
throbbing, and her nerves quivering yet from the excitement of her 
late interview ; and then, suddenly, she flung herself prone upon the 
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- couch, and great sobs shook her frame, while from her lips came the 
_ low moan : 

“ Bruce Deering! Oh, Heavens! I cannot bear it! Bruce / ” 

What Doctor Ware had pfedicted had come to pass. Valentine 
had broken down utterly. And then—from out the shadows at the 
lower end of the room, arose a tall form, the form of Bruce Deering ; 
and, as if in answer to a call, he advanced swiftly, with a strained, 
eager look on his face. 

She did not hear him. The sobs were coming thick and fast, and 
the little hand that hung at her side was tightly clenched. 

“Valentine ! Miss Rodney !” 

She sprang erect in an instant, the sobs choked back, and she 
_ almost shrieked when she saw him beside her, and then the words 
came tumbling over each other with hysterical eagerness, and she 
snatched from her pocket the two letters. 

“Ah! its you! So glad! I mean—so—I’ve just left Miss 
Wardell, your cousin’s fiancée. She—she sent you ¢izs—no, THIS—” 
snatching back one white envelope to substitute another. “ I—I pro- 
mised her to give you this! It’s—all quite safe—with me—I—/ shall 
say nothing ; fake zt,” thrusting the letter into his hesitating hand, 
*And—you ought to vead it—at once—at cnce—QUICK !” and she 
motioned him toward the window, and again buried her hot face in 
the pillows. 

Mechanically he obeyed her, and, opening the note, read these 
words :— 


* Tt is not to save the life of a coward and assassin that I send you this warning, Bruce 
Deering ; but because—zow when he lies helpless through loyalty to yoz, I cannot see his 
self-sacrifice come to naught. The detectives ave close upon you, even this may be too late, 

- —but, if you cam, fly before Brook Deering learns that 27s _father’s blood is also upon your 
head! have learned what as yet he does not know. May the punishment which you may, 
perhaps, escape here, overtake you elsewhere, double assassin that you are! O. W.” 


With this strange warning in his hand, Bruce Deering strode back 
to her, and the tone in which he now addressed her quieted the half- 
frantic girl as if by magic. 

“Miss Rodney—do you know what this note contains? * 

““N—no,” she gasped. 

“Tt is not sealed !” 

“ Sir /? 

“ Therefore—you sanction its sentiments—of course ?” 

“1?” Her voice trembled ; her head drooped. 

q Suddenly, he flung back the nearest curtain, and threw open the 
lind. 

“Read that note,” he said, thrusting it into her unsteady hands ; 
and, somehow, it never occurred to her of to obey him; she leaned 
toward the light, read the lines, and flung the paper from her. 

“And 7 brought you ¢#at/ Oh, Bruce—Pruce /” she stretched out 
e hands imploringly, and the tears stood in her eyes, but he drew 

ack. 

**Valentine—do you believe that charge? any word of it ?” 

“7/” She sprang up and stood before him, her eyes shining ; she 
had forgotten her own dignity, everything— in the face of this awlul 
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charge against Azz. She had held her own in the presence of that 
other woman, but zow—“Do J believe it?” she cried. “ Bruce 
Deering, would I sit at the same table, sleep under the same roof with 
you, if | dd? Would I have watched and studied, and forced that 
detective to make himself known to me, that I might tell him that you 
were z7z770cent—and that he must begin again ?—would—” 

“Valentine! Did you do that? Why did you do it?—why 2” 
His face was aglow with intense feeling. He had caught her hand in 
his. Ignorant of what was going on about him, he had sought the 
banker’s house that morning, weary and discouraged at what seemed, 
to him, a forlorn outlook ; and, sitting with bowed head in the dark 
library, thinking of Val Rodney and his hopeless love for her, ¢#zs had 
come to pass! He had told himself that, even if she cared for him, it © 
would be cowardly and unmanly to seek comfort from er, and, from 
the day of Joe Matchin’s death, he had held to a stern resolve ; but, 
in spite of his resolve, and her pride, the barriers were down. 

As her small hands fluttered in his grasp, he bent and looked into 
her eyes, which she could not altogether hide. 

“Val, my love /—my little darling! Tell me! TZelZ me/ I must 
know zow/ Was it only pity? Did you cave? Tell me! Tell 
‘me/” He caught the two little fluttering hands in one larger, 
stronger one, and with the other turned the tear-stained, mignonne 
face up to meet his own. 

“ Took at me, Val !. Tell me which was it. Which? Déd you care?” 

The tear-wet eyes met his fora moment, and then, with something 
between a laugh and a wail, for Val was fast growing hysterical, she 
sobbed out : 

“You know /” and was caught fast in his arms. 


° . . . 


A little later, when Val, quieter now, and happier, but with tear-wet 
cheeks and still sighing softly, turned her eyes towards the dropped 
note, she started suddenly. 

“ Bruce, you must destroy that at once !” 

“TJ will—but, Valentine, am I not to know what that mad message 
means 2” J 

She shook her head. “Bruce, you wow’task me now? Please do 
not. I'll tell you ¢#zés much. I went to Miss Wardell’s in answer to 
a note from her, urging me to come. And—Bruce, I believe that she _ 
believes just what she charges in that hateful note. I don’t under- — 
stand it. But—I—I have been taken @ “ttle bit into the confidence 
of the detective she speaks of,—and until I see him, until I under- 
stand, wot you trust me? I can’t say more—only—Ae is your friend, 
Bruce, avd you know ITam/” 


CHAPTER LYI. 
TRAPPED. 


Ir the night had been eventful to some of the inmates of Beechwood, 
the morning following it was quiet enough ; and until high noon, the 
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house itself seemed sleeping. Except in the servants’ quarters, the 
great place appeared deserted. The detective and Doctor Ware 
were taking some much-needed rest. Brook Deering did not leave 
his bed at his usual breakfast hour, and refused to be disturbed. 
Sarita was sleeping the sleep of exhaustion, with Mrs. Merton to look 
in upon her from time to time ; and only Tom Wells, who had kept 
himself as fresh as possible for just such an emergency, was on the 
alert in Deering’s rooms, and up and down the west hall. 

When Brenda appeared in the breakfast-room, Valentine was well 
on her way to Pomfret, and she breakfasted with Bruce a@ deux. 
They were a very silent and preoccupied couple, in spite of their 
spasmodic attempts at sociability, and, soon after, Bruce mounted his 
horse and rode to Pomfret ; while Brenda, after tapping at the door 
of the “anty-room” to inquire after Brook, as usual, went to her own 
room, and did not appear again until luncheon-time. That Valentine 
had gone out for an early drive did not surprise her. Valentine was 
addicted to early hours, and, of late, both had been too self-absorbed 
to be good companions. 

At Brook’s door she had been met by Wells, who held the door 
slightly ajar and informed her, in an undertone, that ‘‘ Mr. Deerin’ 
was restin’ now; but he’d hada baddish night, and the doctor had gi’n 
orders that o ome was ter see him or come zu until further notice.” 
This same information was given to Bruce a few moments later, as well 
as to Mrs. Merton, who came to inquire on behalf of Sarita, who, she 
said, was quite ill. 

At the turn of the hall, as Mrs. Deering was going from Brook’s 
door to her own, she met William bearing a well-laden tray. He 
paused at sight of her, moved back a few paces, and, setting down his 
burden upon a small table, in order to free his hands, took from his 
waistcoat pocket a small folded note, and held it out to her. 

“Tt’s from Mr. Holly, ma’am. He was up quite early, and asked 
fora cup of coffee. He’d only jest come out to ask how was Mr. 
Brook, and he said I must give you his excuses for not ’pearin’ at table. 
He was that broke off his rest last night, he says. He don’t give up 
yet, ma’am, but there’s rats in the walls.” 

“Mr. Holly’s ” note ran as follows :— 


** Mrs. D.,—I think S—— may apply to you for the keys, and permission to enter the north 
attic; please find some pretext, if needful, for not giving her the entry there wzz/ afternoon. 
And—if you and Miss R would make that little visit to Mrs. Baird shortly after luncheon, 
and remain until you hear from us—you might thus avoid—unpleasantness. Understand, this is 
not necessary to ovr plans, Only a suggestion for your comfort. ir 


After reading this note, Brenda pondered it with a look of doubt, 
and then, shaking her head with quick determination, she swept the 
doubt away, and rapidly penned a reply, carrying it herself, un- 
observed by any, to the detective’s door. Stooping down, she pushed 
it, thinly folded as it was, beneath the door, and with a quick fillip of 
her fingers sent it out of sight on the other side, where it lay in full 
view, and was the first object upon which Murtagh’s eyes fell when 
he arose, ‘‘a giant refreshed,” from his nap. 

He opened it at once, and read it, after the first words, with a smile 
upon his face. 
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“My friend,” so it ran, ‘‘since our talk I have reconsidered. If it zs only toavoid a little (o» 
even much) personal discomfort, and if my presence in the house will in no way affect or 
hinder your plans, I prefer zot to leave my house. To me there seems something cowardly in 
such an act. I will confine myself to my own rooms eztirely, if that is your wish. And you 
will have as full liberty as if I were absent. Indeed, I can truly plead ‘indisposition’ as a 
reason for my seclusion, which, 7 as sure, will be shared by Miss Rodney. Mrs. Merton will 
quite understand that @d/, in the meantime, is in your hands. B. D.” 


The position taken by Mrs. Deering when she had first discussed 
terms and conditions with Murtagh, she had strictly adhered to, and, 
while blindly assenting to his requests or following his instructions, 
she had at no time asked for, or received, information from him. 

The determination, taken while under the smart of Brook Deering’s 
half-frantic insinuation, had been strengthened by other causes, and— 
while she had ceased to see herself in the light of a possibly accused 
or suspected person, suspected as being one of the inmates of Bee h- 
wood, with free access to the room of the victim of poison, and with a 
vaguely possible motive—she now saw always before her another 
“horrible possibility, which, while leaving er free, might still bring a 
hateful stigma upon the house and the name of Deering. 

This hideous possibility, which had entered her brain and pierced 
her heart on the day of Jonas Wiggins’ first visit, and which was never 
absent from her mind, had grown as the days went by ; she had done 
what she could, what she must have done; she had spoken those words, 
which might have been words of warning—to both—Bruce and Brook 
Deering, and, come what might, both had been made aware that an 
amethyst button, such as had been once owned dy both of them, and by 
herself, had been found upon the scene of Joe Matchin’s murder, and 
that it was believed to be in the hands of the enemy, to be used—as an 
aid to fasten the crime upon-—the guilty one. 

How shocked she had been, and how terrified, when the detective 
had approached her upon this subject ! how she had tried to avoid or 
evade his questions! And to what little purpose! Well—at least, 
she had not wavered in her 'refusal to supply him with a duplicate 
jewel ; and she had put it out of his reach! She did not know how 
futile all this had been made by just a few words between her long- 
tried and faithful Judith and Val Rodney’s new maid,—and she had 
declined to listen to any details concerning it ; reminding him that she 
was to know ¢he vesu/ts—when the time came—wo? the processes. 

And then—her husband’s strange fate !— Wy had they asked her 
to open and read that paper left to her in trust, and not to be opened, 
yet? And what had Z/aé to do with her husband’s death? And so 
on and on ran her thoughts. 

At ten o’clock the morning train from the east went rumbling over 
the east embankment, in full sight of her windows ; and, half an hour 
later, she heard the sound of an arrival, and footsteps and voices in 
the direction of Miss Rodney’s room. She rang for Judith, who in- 
formed her that Miss Valentine’s “‘ new maid” had come back. 

An hour later, she learned, through the same source, that Master 
Bruce and Miss Valentine had arrived ¢ege¢her,; and, shortly before 
the luncheon hour, while Judith was dressing her hair, Sarita applied 
for an audience and was, of course, admitted. 

She was pale, haggard almost ; and she owned that she had not 
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been well, “‘ because of a bad head and ‘ erves,” but she declared 
herself quite strong now, and anxious to be occupied. “Could madam 

_ give her some sewing?” 

_ Madam could not, at that moment ; and then came the request. 

Might she trouble madam then for the keys of the mew attic? In 

_ some way one of her trunks had got in there, and in it was fine linen, 

_ and patterns, and some unfinished needle-work. If it would not be 
too great trouble, might she go and search for those things in her trunk 

up there? 

“Madam,” of course, had no objection, but she must ask Sarita to 
wait—she would send Judith with the keys soon after her toilet ; of 
course there was no haste? “None whatever,” Sarita declared, but 
she left the room, nevertheless, with a look of keen disappointment— 
much /oo keen to attribute to so inadequate a cause—upon her thin, 
nervous face. 

It was long past the luncheon-hour when Judith came to Sarita’s 

_ door with the keys of the new mansard, or attic, murmuring some 

_ light excuse for the delay ; and, ten minutes later, Sarita came cauti- 

_ ously out from her room, locking her door, and, after a sharp glance 
up and down the hall, flitting up “the attic stairs, noiseless, and swift. 

From her window she had seen Valentine and Bruce’ Deering sit- 

ting under the great trees in Val’s favourite place. She knew that 

_ Brenda had retired to her room at once, after luncheon ; and she had 

overheard Mr. Holly and Doctor Ware arranging for a drive into Pom- 

~ fret, as they stood in the hall near her door. 

_ She had made an effort to see Brook after leaving Brenda’s room 
that morning, but Cerebus, in the form of Tom Wells, was still on 
guard; and he had not failed to note her quick look of disappointment 
and chag rin as she turned away. 

As she mounted the stairs, and opened the door at the landing, her 
strained and anxious features relaxed a |i ittle, and when she had passed 
through the second doorway, and turned and locked it behind her, she 
breathed a great sigh of relief and paused to look about her. 

Everything was as she had last seen it. The low window over the 
front porch let in enough light to render visible the piles of boxes, 

_ packing cases, and discarded furniture pushed back against the wall, 
and under the eaves, in the orderly fashion which the detective had 
observed, leaving the central and inner portion of the long attic quite 
clear, so that the line of light coming in through half-shuttered front 
windows, traversed a straight course to the rear, where it lost itself in 

a promiscuous pile of old chairs, discarded mattresses, boxes, trunks, 
and folded bedding. 

It was toward this darkest portion of the attic that Sarita took her 

/ was, after a moment of listening and looking about her. The piles 
of odds and ends here would have seemed, even to a sharp-eyed 
observer in this dim light, to be a dense mass piled high'and packed 
close. From the wall to the north at this point was outlined a sort 
of alcove, indicating an extension a little more than half the width of 
the mansard, and forming, as one would at once guess, a part of the 
long dining-room below, with between a large guest chamber. 
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From the opening of this alcove to the wall in the rear, a space 
of some 16 feet, there seemed to be no vacant space; but when 
Sarita had taken from her pocket a candle, a stubby small bottle 
with a large mouth, and half-a-dozen matches, all of which she 
placed upon a broken chair, she put out her two hands, and taking 
hold of a thick mattress, which stood up sidewise against the seem- 
ing mass behind, and, pulling it toward her, glided in behind it, and 
so through a narrow lane, neatly left open, between the heaps on 
either side. 

Near the wall, and directly beneath the window, which in the 
rear was high and narrow, was a small open space; and when 
Sarita had mounted upon a box to peep through the shutters, and 
feel along the window-frames, she got down and went back for her 
candle, bottle, and matches. 

The candle she lighted carefully, and stuck it into the mouth of 
the stubby bottle, and with this to guide her, she went back to the 
open space beneath the window. 

“Peste!” she muttered to herself as she put the candle down, 
“JT was wrong not to leave just a /¢#/e more light! No one has 
seen.” 

She took a half-worn quilt from one of the heaps, and, mounting 
the box once more, hung it over the window by sharp little nails 
placed there by her own careful hands, and, getting down, put the 
candle upon the box where it was farthest removed from the in- 
flammables. 

And now her movements were full of feverish energy. She ap- 
proached a pile of cushions, carpets, quilts, and rugs, heaped in a 
corner nearest the window, and began pulling them away, flinging 
them down hurriedly anyhow ; and, from beneath and among them, 
at last she drew forth a small trunk, old and evidently of foreign 
make. 

When she had drawn this close to the box holding the candle, she 
put a hand to her throat, and loosening her bodice at the neck, 
drew forth a black cord, at the end of which hung a couple of keys. 
Selecting one of these, she unlocked the trunk, with some cite 
apparently, because of a rusty lock, and put back the lid. 

For a moment she peered into ‘the open trunk, and then she re- 
moved a shallow tray without so much as a glance at its contents, 
and began to take out folded garments, parcels securely tied, boxes, 
and queer shaped objects wrapped in paper and tied with faded rib- 
bons. These last she fingered as if they were living, and she loved 
them, and put them down slowly one by one. 

They were children’s toys, tattered and broken for the most part, 
and after them came a bundle of infant’s clothes, which she pressed 
to her lips with tear-dimmed eyes. 

And now she has lifted in her hand a box of dark wood, small, 
and shaped like a portable writing-case, and as she holds it she staris 
nervously, glances around, and seems to listen. She even starts as if 
tempted to make sure that the door is fast locked— —knowing all the 
while that it is quite secure, and, finally, she places the box in her 
lap, and, with the second of her two keys, opens it. And now @ 
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watcher could have seen that the long thin fingers clutched at the 
edge of the box nervously, and that her hand trembled, and her thin 
_ lips twitched. 

From the box she takes out some old and faded pictures, a num- 
ber of yellow and crumpled newspaper clippings, a small bundle of 
old letters, and—last—a cushion-like something, which might have 
belonged upon some ancient toilet-table, a pin-cushion doubtless— 
but one having lost its plumpness—flabby and faded. 

And now she takes from her pocket a tiny knife, and with a slim 
blade cuts remorselessly into the dingy silk, lays the cushion open 
in two sections, and from its centre takes out an envelope of the long 
legal sort. It is folded double, to fit its place between the layers of 
cotton, and when she smoothes it out upon her knee, a name, written 
_in a strong, bold hand, is displayed upon one side, with some words 
below ; and on the reverse side is a heavy seal. The seal is broken, 
and the packet, which is quite thick, has been opened. 

The woman looks at it fora moment as it were almost an object of 
hatred, and then, with sudden energy, she drops the envelope in her 
lap and begins to replace the things, first in the box, and then in 
the trunk. 

And now all are replaced, and she must rise to reach and put back 
the tray. 

She turns half around in the narrow space in which she sits, puts 
the long envelope upon the projecting edge ofa box, almost at her side, 
and bends over to reach the tray. 

And ¢hen—there is a slight clicking noise close beside her,—a ray of 
light flashes across her shoulder. Gasping, she turns, her hand 
stretched out toward the precious paper, and sees—standing close _be- 
hind her, one hand holding a dark lantern, open now, and with its 
light turned upon the envelope held in the other hand—“Uncle Holly.” 

Even as she turns, his keen eyes have read the name upon the big 

envelope, and now he fixes them full upon Ze7—without the spectacles 
'—keen, and stern. 

“Don’t scream, madam! You'll get along best with se if you take 
matters guzetly.” 

The woman’s face is grey with terror. She could not utter a sound 
ifshe would. Her eyes dilate; her teeth chatter; she reels, stumbles, 
and clutches with both hands at her throat, 

Only fora moment, however. Then the staring orbs suddenly con- 
tract and narrow; the mouth closes, with a literal gnashing of teeth, 
and settles into thin cruel lines. The face, still pallid, is the face of a 
fury; lithe, noiseless, quick as a cat, she springs upon him; one hand 
with claw-like fingers outstretched toward him; the other thrust into 
the bosom of her gown, from whence she has withdrawn the two keys. 

But she has not counted upon the strength and agility of ‘‘ Uncle 
Holly,” while the swiftness of the sudden transfer of the envelope to a 
side-pocket, and the careless dropping of the little safety lantern, are 
totally unexpected. Like a flash the two hands—one outstretched to 
clutch, and the other grasping a slim gleaming stiletto, half in, half 
out of her bosom—are caught and held, lightly, but so firmly that, 
after the first momentary and instinctive writhing effect to release her- 
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self, she ceases to struggle, and stands before him, her eyes blazing 


and defiant, and her white teeth almost meeting through her thin | 


underlip. There is no sign of surrender in her gaze ; hatred and de- 


fiance look out of her eyes as she stands glaring at him with closed é 


lips. 


She does not dream of the truth, and her thoughts are working — 


swiftly. She has been followed, she thinks, by this prying old man, 


out of curiosity, or, perhaps, distrust; and he believes himself to have 


captured her in the act of theft. But she is soon to be undeceived; 
though Murtagh is not unwilling to test the mettle of this strange fire- 
brand of a woman. 

For a moment they stood silent, both, and motionless; then, with 
a quick movement, too quick to comprehend, much less resist, he has 
drawn her two wrists together, and, holding them with one hand, with 
the other forces open the fingers grasping the stiletto, which he 
catches as it falls, and drops into the pocket alongside the big envelope. 

“ Now, Madam Sarita,” he says, still holding her hands, “in order 
to save you further waste of strength, let me tell you that the door of 


this attic is locked, and the key in my possession, and that you will _ 


only injure yourself by resisting me: further! Iam not here simply to 
discover you in the act of secreting, or, perhaps, destroying the docu- 
ment stolen from Mrs. Deering some weeks ago; I have wanted just 
such an opportunity as this gives me to ¢a/é with you, alone. I am 
not your ezemy; I have no wish to do you injury; and, when we have 
finished our interview, it will be your own fault if you do not go back 
to your room, as you came, unmolested.” He released her hands, and, 
stooping, picked up the still burning dark lantern. ‘Sit down upon 
that trunk,” shutting the lid of the trunk which stood beside them, “and 
hear what J have to say to you.” 

She looked down at the closed trunk, and up at the man who was 
coolly seating himself upon a pile of carpet, opposite, and very near, 
as well as between herself and the narrow avenue through the piled- 
up dbris, and sat down in sullen silence. 

‘* Now,” began Murtagh, ‘‘ not to waste time, I will begin by telling 
you who J am, and why you are cornered here in this manner. Did 
you ever suspect that I might not be the genuine uncle of Mrs. 
Deering ?” 

The woman started violently, and a look of terror came into her 
face. 

“Tn fact, 1am of, madam; I am a detective, and I came here to 
discover the person, or persons, who first murdered old Joe Matchin, 
and afterwards, Mr. Deering of Beechwood. It looked, at first, like a 
very difficult task, but I am happy to say that it is very nearly com- 
pleted.” 

He paused here to see if she would speak, but she only sat clutch- 


ing the sides of the trunk with both hands, and trembling, in spite of 


her visible effort at self-control, in every imb. Murtagh watched her 
keenly through narrowed lids. 

“‘T am on the point of denouncing the guilty parties,” he resumed, 
with increasing sternness ; “and it will depend upon you, Madam 
Sarita, whether the assassin is given over bodily to the sheriff, and, 
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later, to the hangman, or whether he is given a chance to escafe some 
of the consequences of his crimes.” 
The woman had ceased to tremble, and her eyes had grown foxy 
and keen. At last she opened her lips. 
“You are speaking to me in riddles,” she said, with well-simulated 
calmness ; “and I think you must be insane! I do not believe you 
_ to be a detective, and even so, 7 have nothing to say about these 
things. Iam not afraid of you, and you had better let me pass and 
leave this place before Doctor Ware misses me, and comes to search 
forme. I came here by Mrs. Deering’s order, and she will not thank 
you for taking from me a paper which she has seen fit to conceal for 
long weeks, to £eep it from such as you, perhaps—” 
Murtagh arose with an impatient gesture. 
“ We won’t waste time for the sake of indulging in useless dramatics, 
- madam, although you do them well! I promise to put this important 
and well-concealed document into the hands of its lawful owner very 
soon. As for Doctor Ware, since you rely upon him, you shall have 
the opportunity to appeal to him. Heis on the other side of this heap 
of rubbish, and if it had occurred to you to look behind the furniture 
_ piled so loosely against that north wall when you entered this attic, you 
might have seen us both waiting there quite comfortably for your 
coming ; for we knew you were coming. Doctor, you may as well 
come in, and look after your patient.” 

In spite of herself, the woman uttered a quick cry when Doctor 
Ware came slowly toward them through the narrow opening, and, 
with grave, unreadable face, took his place just behind the detective, 
standing there without a word, and with only a glance in her direction. 

‘* Now,” resumed the detective, “to show you how mwch we are in 
earnest, and how little it will avail you to deny, or refuse what we 
shall ask of you, let me tell you that, from the moment when Brook 
Deering landed in New York, left his ‘ young friend’ in charge of the 
Frenchwoman whom he had picked up on the other side, and set out 
for Pomfret, we have traced his every movement, from the time when 
he dropped from the train at the curve and crossed the meadows,— 
and, by the way, he did a very unwise thing when he stopped to ask 
for a glass of milk at Widow Hunt’s farm; for even his disguise failed 
to conceal his dainty feet and hands, his height, and, above all, the 
“imp which he got in jumping from the moving train. Besides, he 
forgot to change his wozce, which, you know, would be remembered 
| without fail. Then there was his visit to Miss Wardell, his encounter 
| with Bruce Deering, who was on his way home from a social evening 
| at the hill, directly after the killing of Joe Matchin, his escape, and 
Miss Wardell’s prompt aid.—His hiding in the church, of which I 
have froofs, as well as of Miss Wardell’s visits to you, with notes and 
messages from Brook. He was concealed eve, in this attic, where 
| he slept by that front window in the cosy nook under the eaves, 
| and was fed and ministered unto by yow—until, on the night of the 
| railway mishap, you contrived to smuggle him out, under Doctor 
| Ware’s very nose, too, so that he might return a few moments later, 
and pose as a victim of the accident on his way home. We know it 
all, madam, and we know the mof/ves behind it all! Why it seemed 
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necessary that Joe Matchin and Lysander Deering must be put out of 
the world in order to screen a scamp, a spendthrift, forger, and 
libertine, who saw no other way to save himself from exposure, and to 
succeed in his scheme of marrying an heiress! W/zch heiress he 
would marry, would depend on the success of all his complicated 
schemes.” 

“Ah! mon enfant! mon Dieu!” She flung out her hands, and 
ground her teeth in impotent rage and fear; but the foxy look still 
lurked in her burning eyes, and, filled as she was with terror unutter- 
able, she yet fought her way inch by inch. “Déew! Mon Diewl 
What is all this? You accuse another, and all the while you threaten 
me! as if it were my guilt! I know nothing of this! nothing! I 
have never believed Bruce Deering was a murderer, but even so, say 
he 7s, say you can rove him so, what is this to we? Why should J 
help or screen Bruce Deering, who never cared for or helped me? 
Why, I say, do you threaten se, and—accuse ?” 

“Because we know you, woman! If we have traced Brook Deer- 
ing, we have also traced you ; and in your case it has been dackward. 
Look back to the time when you agreed, for a royal sum of money, to 
come to America as nurse to the child of a sick lady, and to keep 
inviolate a certain secret concerning that mother and child.” 

Ah!” It was just a hiss, or catching of the breath, accompanied 
by a start that must have brought every tense nerve into play. 

“That secret you have kept, ” went on the detective remorselessly, 
‘Cand, that it might still be kept, the poison cup was put to the lips of 
the man who for long years has been a princely benefactor to you. 
and—yours! We know your secret, Madam Sarita; and now shall 
the law take its course? shall the unworthy man you have struggled, 
cheated, and sinned for, be given up to the law? or, will you take the 
steps that may save him from the worst? Him—and—yourself? 
Wait—” for her lips were parted, and the foxy look was still in her 
eyes. ‘‘You cannot farley with us! Denial is useless. You will 
comply with our wishes, or you will go from this room fo prison. 
1 will not allow you to trifle, or absorb our time with either falsehood | 
or argument! All is in our hands! Ask Doctor Ware how much 
chance you have, if you refuse the only terms we can offer you.’ : 

For a moment she sits with her eyes fixed, her teeth set, and her 
fingers clenched until they cut into the flesh. But she is fairly, 
trapped, and she knows it well. She is a woman whose love is as: 
strong as her hate, as deep as her wickedness ; and more than her 
life rests now in the hands of this terrible, inexorable man. She lifts 
her eyes, no longer crafty, but full of desperate appeal, to Doctor 
Ware’s face. ; 

Until now he has not spoken. But in response to her look, he 
moves to the side of the detective, and says, gravely and slowly : 

“Every word that my friend has said is ¢rue. Young Deering 
fate rests in your hands.” 

But she is not yet fully conquered. She makes one last, frantic 
throw. 

“But, the droof/ You cannot do it! How can you?” and her 
eyes glitter with the triumph of a sudden and welcome thougie 
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“You cannot drag a poor, sick, insane young man into court! He 
could not be a witness—” 

The doctor checks her with a swift and imperative gesture. 

“Cease! Let us end this! I may as well tell you that Zshall be 
one of the many witnesses against you, if you persist in this folly of 
denial and resistance. You have betrayed yourself, in your sleep, 
night after night. We have left your door ajar, and you have gone 
more than once zo Mr._Deering’s rooms, and there enacted a panto- 
mime which convinces me that it was you who crept to his bedside in 
_ the night—and dropped the deadly poison into his medicine! It was 
through your somnambulism that we, following you to this attic, have 
found proof of Brook Deering’s stay here. And as for him, I have 
known from the first that his insanity was ad/ a sham. Give up that 
thought. His sanity can be proved ‘vo easzly—besides—” he checked 
himself and glanced inquiringly towards Murtagh. 

“Besides,” interposed Murtagh, ‘Miss Wardell has confessed 
everything.” 

“THE SNAKE! The she SATAN !” 

Both men smiled. 

“She was wiser than you—that’s all,” said Murtagh. “Come, 
- madam, your decision—gzzck.” 
For the first time she turned upon him a look of appeal. ‘“ Give me 
time,” she said; “let me think—for ten minutes, no more.” 
“ Certainly.” 
“ Of course.” 
She lowered her head upon her hand, and Murtagh, turning toward 
the doctor, took the captured envelope from his pocket, and held it 
_before his eyes. 
“The stolen packet ?” murmured the doctor. 
“The dast link,” whispered the detective. - 
) They waited patiently until Sarita lifted her head. 
| “ What do you want me to do?” she asked hoarsely. ; 
) “Make a confession to be written down and witnessed; a 
_ confession that will clear Bruce Deering of all complicity in both 
crimes.’ 
“T will zever do that!” she cried excitedly. 
“What, not to save Brook ?” questioned Murtagh. 
“To save !—but how can that be?” 
“Tf I show you how it can be done, will you agree?” 
“ Shall he escape—go free ?” 
“He shall be permitted to leave Beechwood, and his name shall 
never be connected with the crime.” 
“And—and /?” 
“ Are you willing to undergo imprisonment to save—Brook ?” 
“Ves—yes! So that he goes free ; but the zame, how can it be? I 
will write the confession! I will go to prison; only show me how it 
can be done, and /zs name be saved from disgrace !” 
“I promise you that the names of Bruce and Brook Deering shall 
stand clear in the sight of all men.” 
“But how?—how, HOW?” she clutched her trembling hands; she 
was quivering again with suspense and excitement. 
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“This must end,” Doctor Ware whispered. to Murtagh, “or she 
will break down before we have done with her.” 

“Wow?” she again demanded. ‘‘ Who then shall be called the 
guilty one?” 

Murtagh looked her full in the eager eyes. 

“ Your son,” he said. 

There is a sudden gasp, she throws up her hands, and the doctor 
springs forward and catches her as she falls forward. She has fainted. 


CHAPTER LVII. 
A DETECTIVE IN COURT. 


MADAM SARITA came down from the attic with drooping head and 
lagging step, and shut herself up in her chamber, where, soon after, 
she. was visited by Doctor Ware and Mrs. Merton. 

Sarita was lying upon her bed feverish and heavy-eyed, and the 
doctor explained to the housekeeper his ideas and his wishes concern- 
ing the patient. 

“ She is threatened with an illness, I very much fear,” he said, and _ 
with truth. “She has not been well for some days, has a severe cold, 
and much fever just now. Her pulse is too rapid, and she must keep 
her room, if not her bed. There must be zo chance for exposure, 
and—if you can spare one of the maids to sit with her and attend to 
her medicine—it will be best; she ought not to be much alone just 
now.” 

When Mrs. Merton came out upon the rear piazza where the two - 
housemaids and Rosa were enjoying their afternoon hour of leisure, 
and told them of Sarita’s illness, and the doctor’s wishes, all were 
silent. The two maids were busy with some light needle-work, and 
Rosa was darning, with infinitesimal stitches, a tiny hole in one of © 
her mistress’s silken hose. She listened, glanced from one to the 
other, while the two maids bent over their sewing and looked foolish, 
and seeing their hesitancy, looked up. 

‘*Perhaps—” she began hesitatingly, “that is if you don’t care to 
spare one of the girls, Mrs. Merton, I might be of some use. I have 
plenty of time, and am quite accustomed to nursing—if Miss Rodney 
does not object.” 

Mrs. Merton accepted the proffered service at once. She might 
spare Martha or Kate, of course, but they were not used to nursing 
and clearly did not care to make the experiment. Of course, Miss 
Rodney readily placed her valuable versatile new maid at Mrs. Mer 
ton’s, or Doctor Ware’s, service; and so quietly, but none the less 
securely, Sarita was made a prisoner in her room. 

It was quite true that she was ill—from terror, rage, long and con-— 
stant anxiety, and overstrained nerves ; and this made it easy to keep — 
the fact that she was also a prisoner, above stairs, except ‘for Mrs. 
Merton, who was fidelity itself, and who, now that the crisis was so 
near, was taken into the confidence of her mistress; who told her — 
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that Uncle Holly was, in fact, a detective whose word must be law to 
her as to all for the present, and until the crisis was past. 

And then the amazed woman was turned over to “that detective ! ” 
who enlightened her further; and who found, as he had predicted, 
_ that her good sense and strong nerves would be invaluable to them, 

once her first surprise and horror—upon hearing how her well-be- 

loved employer and friend had met his death—was over, and she had 
_ found time to face so much that was strange and terrible. 

-He had not gone into details beyond the facts of Mr. Deering’s 
murder, and the suspicion against Sarita. And he did not so much 
as name Brook Deering. 

He told her that Sarita must not be permitted to leave her room, 
and that no one must be allowed to approach her, unless they came 
accompanied by the doctor or himself. And he left it to Doctor Ware 
to add that any attempt to see, or communicate with, Brook, must be 
prevented. “It would be bad for him to see Sarita now,” the doctor 
had added with much truth. 

And now Beechwood contained, closely guarded in her west wing, 
two prisoners ; for Brook Deering, whether he knew it or not, was 
doubly guarded, first by William, who, believing his young master in- 
Sane, was carrying out the doctor’s orders to the letter, And, second, 

by Tom Wells, who took his instructions from Murtagh at first-hand. 

And now, Brenda and Valentine, full of dread and hateful anticipa- 
tions of they knew not what, scarcely left their own apartments, save 
to meet at table, with the doctor and detective and, sometimes, Bruce, 
who was now much with John Redding, working with suddenly re- 
vived energy upon what Redding considered a strong defence. 

They had sent for Mr. Ingram, and on the morning of Sarita’s 
downfall, Bruce had announced his arrival on the previous day late in 
the afternoon. 

When Sarita had been established in her character of invalid, 
‘Doctor Ware sent away a messenger with a note addressed to Mr. 
Ingram, in care of Mr. Baird. And when the dinner-hour arrived, 
Mr. Ingram appeared in the character of guest. 

Later, the keen old lawyer was closeted with Murtagh and the 
doctor in the library, and the talk was long and serious. When at 
last it was over, Mr. Ingram opened Lysander Deering’s great oaken 
desk, and, selecting from its stores some legal-looking paper, with 
pens, and a portable inkstand, placed them upon the table near him, 
_and said to Doctor Ware: 

_ “Prepare your patient, doctor. We can’t get this matter over too 
‘quickly! It’s a delicate job, but I think I know how to carry it 
_through,—thanks to yow, sir,” bowing to the detective. ‘When you 
are ready, send one of the servants. You are right in thinking the 
¢ 29? 

/Matter should be allowed to ‘leak out. ; } 

|, And so it came about that, after a time, Martha came into the 
|housekeeper’s room, where Mrs. Merton and two of the women were 
|sitting about a circular table sewing and chatting, and delivered her 
| bombshell, 

| “You couldn’t guess what’s happened ; no, not in weeks! That old 
gentleman—you said he was a lawyer, you know, Mrs, Merton. Well, 
2A 
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he’s gone, with pen and ink, and a lot of big sheets of paper, up to 
Sarita’s room; and Doctor Ware’s gone with him, and Mr. Holly. 
And I believe she’s going to make her will! I took in an extra lamp 
for them, and Sarita looks awful now, I tell you! Who'd a thought 
she was sick enough for that!” and Martha sat down amid a chorus 
of inquiries. 

Nearly an hour had passed, and the group about the table had not 
yet exhausted their list of questions and wondering comments, when 
Rosa entered the room. She looked pale and very grave. ; 

‘““ Mrs. Merton, will you come to Sarita’s room at once? You are 
wanted, I believe, for a witness.” 

There was a chorus of questions as the housekeeper arose to follow 
the messenger ; and Martha caught at Rosa’s skirts to detain her. 
“ Rosa, tell us—only tell us—is it a will?” 

“No!” replied Rosa, twitching her dress free. “It is zot a will 1? 
and she hastened out at the heels of the housekeeper. 


A night and a day have passed since Mr. Ingram wrote, at Madam 
Sarita’s bedside, the document which was not a will; and the Pomfret. 
Court has assembled, and the moment for the opening of the “ great. 
Pomfret murder case” has come. ‘The court-room is crowded, and 
lawyers and witnesses are in their places. So also are Brenda Deer- 
ing and Valentine Rodney, with Ora Wardell sitting near them. 

Early that morning, Ora has received a note from Murtagh, sent, 
with due thought for appearances, by the hand of one of Mr. Baird’s 
servants. The note, received with a palpitating heart, was read with! 
a sigh of relief. 4 

“Miss Wardell,” so it began, ‘‘ you will do well to attend the trial 
to-day; and you can safely do so. Your name will mot be used, and 
you will not be called upon to testify in any manner. The case will 
be a short one. Would advise your going early, and that you take a. 
place near Mrs. Deering, as if one of that party. In all sincerity your 
friend and midnight GUEST.” 

Realising the wisdom of the suggestion, Ora has entered with her: 
maid, and placed herself near the Deering party, thus avoiding any: 
public exhibition of unfriendliness ; and, as she seats herself, they ex- 
change salutations. | 

She has received back the note intended for Brook Deering, and 
entrusted to Valentine, with a few words of explanation from the 
latter. 
It was put into her hands by one of the Beechwood servants, on 
the evening of the day on which it was sent. Val’s note sa,d only this: 

“ Zam not allowed to visit or speak with B. D., and cannot keep the 
enclosed longer.” : 

Brenda is veiled, but Valentine’s fair face, beneath its dainty toque; 
is bared to the public gaze, and is proud and composed. Ora, too, 
looks about her with unmoved countenance, but, somehow, her face 
- seems fixed and mask-like, while her hands and feet are restless. 

‘ “And now the accused takes his place near his lawyer; and, a little 
to the surprise of some, Uncle Holly is also close at John Redding’: 
elbow, while Mr. Baird occupies a place not far from Mr. Ingram, 
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with Doctors Ware and Liscom on either side, and Doctor Arden very 
near. Mr. Morse is beside his partner, quiet of manner as usual; an 
occasional smile flits across his refined blonde face, as he now and 
then exchanges a few words with his confrére, and neither himself nor 
his chief display the usual bustle of conference, rustling of papers, 
and reference-hunting in big legal tomes. Indeed, the display of red- 
_taped documents is ridiculously small upon the table before the three 
lawyers who are to represent Bruce Deering. In fact, save for the 
two or three folded papers lying before Morse, evidently in his charge, 
and, apparently, his omy charge, one or two solid Volumes, and the 
small note-book in Redding’s hand, there is little display of legal 
ammunition. 

Two other things have been noted, and greatly wondered at, by the 

anxious onlookers. One is the presence, at the side of John Redding, 
of Mr. Ingram, who Tepresents to the eyes of Pomfret all that is, or 
could be, of legal knowledge, acuteness, skill, and integrity, combined 
in one little man. For years this small, grey-haired, keen-eyed, old 
‘man has been ¢he lawyer of his district; and his fame has been 
sounded far beyond it. To be Ingram’s client was, almost, a guar- 
antee of success and safety! To have him for an Opponent meant 
disaster indeed. S 

It had been known, from the first, that Redding and Morse, Deer- 
ing’s partners, were to conduct his defence; and now, to see Ingram 
—the “little giant ”—who long since has taken in his shingle, and has 
refused more than one fat retainer, because he has “ retired himself,” 
—sitting beside John Redding—with that upward tilt of the aggres- 
Sive chair, and the glint in the half-shut eyes, which they knew so 
well, and which, usually, boded disaster for someone—it was enough 
to cause much wonder, and busy whispering; and a considerable 
falling off among those who had taken Sheriff Carton at his word, 
and believed that he had it “all in his own hands, sirs,” according to 
his boast. 

For Sheriff Carton had grown strong in the faith that he had woven 
anetwork of proof about Bruce Deering which he would find it hard 
to break. And, in truth, the attorney for the prosecution, who was 
really a very good lawyer, and a gentleman as well, was of the same 
Opinion; and with excellent reason. 

There was the circumstantial evidence, as strong now as it had 
seemed on that first night—the night of the murder— Bruce Deering’s _ 
presence at the dead man’s side before he had drawn his last breath ; 
the blood stains upon his garments. The fact that Matchin had de- 
nounced him, in his cups, as an enemy, together with the belief that 
Rose Matchin’s disappearance furnished a sufficient cause for this 
enmity. There had been found two or three witnesses who could 
ertify to this “enmity,” and then, there was the fact of the open 
loors. They had not been forced from without, but, evidently, opened 
Yom within in the usual manner. What stranger could have pre- 
railed upon stanch old Joe Matchin to open the doors of the bank, 
ind give him entrance at such an hour? Besides, Matchin, when 
“discovered,” was fully dressed, as if expecting a visitor. And last, 
here was Jonas Wiggins. 
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At the moment of his visit to Wiggins, Murtagh had aimed only to 
protect Brenda and Bruce Deering; and in this he had succeeded, by 
playing upon the man’s fears; but Jonas had grown wise, thanks to 
Jane’s tutelage, and, when he found himself unmolested, he began to. 
believe, what he wished to believe, namely, that the detective had left 
Pomfret. 

Warned by his earlier experience, Jonas had ceased to boast, or 
throw out hints, as of old; but he had sought the sheriff at a time 
when that official much needed a clue, and, with much secrecy and 
circumstance, had related to him the story of the amethyst button, 

To be sure, the button was not forthcoming ; and, after some dis- 
cussion, it had been decided that they could not molest Wells, since 
Jonas could not prove his suspicion that Tom had secured the prize. 
But Carton felt sure that—this button, bearing the initials of the 
accused, would “clinch” his case ; and he looked upon Wiggins as 
a valuable witness. 

Contrary to the general expectation, the jury was chosen with 
promptness and ease, neither party challenging the other, or in any 
way hindering the smooth working of the preliminary routine, and, 
while the work of selection was progressing, it was noted, with some 
wonder, that the prosecuting attorney, leaving the work to his col- 
league, was listening with grave attention to Mr. Ingram, who was 
whispering close at his ear. 

It was also observed, that, at the close of Mr. Ingram’s communica- 
tion, if such it was, the prosecuting attorney seemed to ask one or two 
questions ; and then he nodded, and thrust some papers—which had 
lain before him, and to which he had referred from time to time,—into 
a capacious inner pocket, after which he folded his arms and leaned 
back in his chair with his eyes half-closed, like the merest looker-on ; 
and this attitude he preserved, after speaking a few words in the ear 
of his associate,—words which caused that individual,—younger and 
more impulsive than his leader—to start suddenly, flush redly, bite 
his lip, and, finally, to subside into a poor imitation of his leader’s quiet. 
But his face was not like the others, to be converted into a mask at 
will; and from time to time he might have been seen to glance across 
to where Mr. Ingram sat, and wrinkle his brow, as if studying a con- 
undrum of which that astute lawyer held the key. 

When the prosecuting attorney arose to open his case, the crowdec 
court-room settled into stillness. Jason Cole was known to be able. 
eloquent, and above all, safe; no fear of his overlooking a point, 01 
giving an advantage to his adversary ; and it was confidently expectec 
that he would begin with one of those concise, cutting arrangements 
which more than once had brought popular favour to his own side 
before the first witness had been called, or the case fairly presented 
and which had gone far to shape the opinion of a previously unpre 
judiced juryman. 

To-day, however, he contented himself with putting his case in a fev 
words, quietly, almost indifferently ; and he finished by saying, witl 
a slight bend of the head toward the judge, and the jury-box: | 

“Your honour, and gentlemen of the jury, when a case becomes | 
foregone conclusion, it is best not to prolong, needlessly, the lege 


— 
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ormalities, which *zzst be gone through with, in order to satisfy a 
ae which, after all, as some claims upon us, and to convince, and 
do justice toall. I have reason to believe that this case will be a short 

one; and that the defence, upon their part, will be as concise as I 
“mean to be. In order to aid us in our effort to release you soon, and 
to help you to a swift decision, at the proper time, I beg you, gentle- 
men of the jury, to follow c/osely the evidence which I shall now put 
before you. I will now call Mr. John Redding, attorney for the defence, 
_to the witness-stand.” 

Redding left his place and promptly seated himself in the witness- 
box, and after him came Morse, Tom Wells, and half-a-dozen others, 
who had been present, among the first, at the scene of Joe Matchin’s 
death ; and the facts, as gathered from their accumulated evidence, 
proved, namely :— 

The presence of Bruce Deering at the bank, as described by 
Redding and Morse, and known to all Pomfret, and upon the scene of 
the murder, while Matchin yet breathed. His statement as to the 
‘man who had grappled with him, and fled. The presence, upon his 
hands, face, and linen, of several fresh blood- stains,—his agitation,— 
the ringing of the bell, etc. 

In fact, the prosecuting attorney had only drawn out precisely the 
“same scant testimony that had been given at the coroner’s inquest, 
when he dismissed his witness, and arose to address the court. 

“Your honour, and gentlemen of the jury, I have no wish to - make 
-of my proceedings any needless mystery, nor to arouse, among this 
earnest, and, I believe, sympathetic audience, any unnecessary criti- 
‘cism or wonder ; i simply ask you to trust me as you have in the 
past; I have placed before you the facts as to the occurrences of the 
night when Joe Matchin met his death, as they are known to my 
witnesses; and, of course, this is but the beginning of the case. There 
are other facts. There is other corroborative testimony of a circum- 
stantial nature, as well, of course, as other witnesses—which I might 
deduce or bring forward, here and now, in rapid succession. But, 
because of certain knowledge in my possession—and so recently 
obtained that I could only shape my course as I am now doing— 
because of this newly acquired and reliable information, I shall now, 
with the permission of the court, allow Mr. John Redding or Mr. 
Ingram,—who appears, at a late hour, as one of the attorneys for the 
defence,—to take my place, and question the next witness.” 

There was a murmur of surprise at this unlooked-for change of 
front; and the judge wrinkled his brow, while Sheriff Carton hastily 
left his place to hold what seemed like a dialogue of fierce remon- 
strance with Mr. Cole. 

But neither Ingram nor Cole were lawyers to be gainsaid ; to deal 
in needless sensationalism ; or to make mistakes. Neither were they 
men who were given to making smooth the ways of their opponents ; 
and, as Mr. Ingram was, evidently, quite as ready to take up the 7ée 
of inquisitor as was Lawyer Cole to lay it down, the unusual transfer 
was made, and Lawyer Ingram stood up to face the judge and jury, 
with the look they, for the most part, knew very well. 

Ingram was, or could be, a humorist; and, at the right time, when 
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there was less than a life at stake, he could be merry, witty, or caustic; 
could indulge in the lightest of persiflage, or be bitingly severe. To- 
day, however, as he bowed with his accustomed old-fashioned courtesy 
to bench and jury-box, his thin, keen old face was serious, almost to 
sadness ; determined, beyond a doubt, and just a trifle impatient. 

He took a thin paoket, held together by a rubber band, from one of 
his pockets, and, placing it upon the table before him, cast his eyes 
over the audience, the jury, and, lastly, the face of Bruce Deering, pale 
and sternly set, before he began to speak. 

“Your honour, and gentlemen of the jury, it is true, as my prede- 
cessor has said, that I came late into this case, and I will tell you my 
reason. When I was jrs¢ approached in regard to this case I declined 
to touch it, zo0¢ because I am an old man, and have retired from active 
labours ; I would need to be feeble, indeed, to refuse to serve, 27 any 
way, the cause of Lysander Deering, or his friends and family. I 
declined because—after hearing the story of Joe Matchin’s death, and 
all that one of the ablest of detectives could tell me,—/ /eared—feared 
to see myself defeated, and the name of Deering, that old, good, and 
honoured name, cast into the dust, and coupled with a dastardly 
crime! Yes, gentlemen, I tell you, frankly, that I feared the network 
of testimony—circumstantial, it is true, but s¢vomg, for all that !—I 
found that this evidence against Bruce Deering could not be broken 
or refuted.” He paused, took up the packet, and, holding it in his 
hand, turned his eyes once more from judge and jury to the prisoner 
at the bar. 

“Your honour, and gentlemen,” he went on, with deep-toned 
earnestness, “I have recad/ed that decision, that refusal, and am here, 
now, to refute that evidence, ALL OF 1T. And I now call Detective 
Ferriss Murtagh to the witness-stand.” E 

In the midst of the buzz of consternation, hisses—a few—and coming 
from the quarter where Jonas Wiggins and his boon companions weré 
crowded together, and the cries of the clerk for ‘‘ Or-r-rder—n—ther 
co-o-ort,” ‘Uncle Holly,” in full character, came forward, and took 
his place. 

For a moment it seemed that an outbreak from Sheriff Carton was 
inevitable,—but, through the bustleall about him at the moment, Law- 
yer Cole contrived to project a sibilant whispered “ Dow’t do a thing 
that you ll never be able to outlive, Carton!” and the sheriff subsided, 
gnawing his lips, and clinching his hands. 

When order was restored, and the oath administered, Mr. Ingram 
began ; and his first question, betraying, as it did, the fact that the 
supposed uncle from California was, in reality, a detective from New 
York, was in itself so stunning that the “ gentlemen of the jury” felt 
quite prepared for anything that came after ; for, owing to the fact 
that there was no opposition in the selection of the jury, it was com- 
posed mainly of citizens of Pomfret, who, if they had not glimpses of 
“Uncle Holly” during his short sojourn in Pomfret, at least were 
aware of his presence at Beechwood. 

The disguised detective was ready with his answers—ready and 
brief. After giving his name, occupation, and the date of his first 
coming to Pomfret, Mr. Ingram asked : 
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“Mr. Murtagh, beginning with the date of your arrival in Pomfret, 
will you tell us, in your own way, why you came, and how you carried 
on your work here? I, of course, shall interrupt you, at need, and I 
trust that Mr. Cole and the jury will do the same, without regard to 
personality ; what we are after is the truth.” 

“T came to Pomfret,” began Murtagh, “on the day after Matchin’s 
death, and by the noon express. I came by request of Mr. Baird, and 
by order of my chief. I was disguised as a.working man of middle 
age—’ 

One of the jurymen leaned forward quickly. “ Describe your dis- 
guise,” he demanded. 

Murtagh did so, and then a second juryman interposed, “Are you 
disguised at present ?” 

“Tam.” He smiled and removed his spectacles; a titter ran round 
the room. Order was called again, and Mr. Ingram asked: 

“Will you tell us how you began on the case? How you followed 
it out ?” 

Murtagh told of his arrival at the bank, dwelling upon the inquest at 
some length, and making it so graphic that many forgot that this was 
but repetition. 

“T examined the premises, outside and in,” he went on, “very 
closely; and I asked Mr. Baird to take me into the bank. This defore 
the inquest. Mr. Baird, after looking about, declared that nothing had 
been disturbed ; but I soon showed him that doth safes had been 
tried.” 

There was a movement of surprise at this, but Murtagh went on: 

“ Of course, having heard all that had happened the night before, I 
was quite prepared to believe that Mr. Bruce Deering was the guilty 
man ; I had loitered outside, in the crowd, before presenting myself, 
and had picked up considerable ; I saw how there might be such a 
possibility ; and so I asked Mr. Baird if he would send Mr. Deering 
into the room of the bank, I mean, where the deed was done. I said 
that I wanted young Deering to show me just how the body lay, etc., 
but, of course, ‘hat wa3 only talk ; I wanted to see him at close quar- 
ters. We detectives have a good many ways of testing suspected 
persons, unknown to them, and I wanted to try one or two little tests 
upon Mr. Deering. It would do no good to try and explain them; one 
must see a thing of that sort, and have pretty sharp eyes, too. Well, 
gentlemen, when we came out of that room I had made up my mind 
about Mr. Deering. J believed he was an innocent man /” 

Again a call to order was necessary, and again Murtagh went 
on: 

““Such a decision clears the way forone. And zow I began to look 
for the other man, the man whom Mr. Deering met at the door of the 
- bank; and who grappled with him, and left the blood marks on his 
linen. For, now, I dedzeved in that man. Some of you have seen me 
about your streets, riding or driving Mr. Baird’s horses ; for I played 
the part of horse jockey and groom combined for a time, and all that 
time I was busy. I had made up my mind that the murderer did not 
get away from Pomfret that night. That he cou/d not have done $0, 
and, of coutse, T began to look for his hiding-place. Now, wlfén te 
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have no premises, nothing to begin on, we construct—a theory ; and 
this was mine. 

‘*¢ Suppose,’ I said to myself, ‘that someone, who knows all about 
the bank, someone in Mr. Baird’s family, or Mr. Deering’s, say ; one 
of their servants, perhaps some discharged servant ; suppose he plans 
to rob the bank? Now, if he is someone who knows Matchin well, 
knows his habits, and so on, and that, somewhere in Pomfret, at Mr. 
Baird’s or at Beechwood maybe, he has a confederate! Now, let us 
suppose that this person leaves town, or lives out of town, how could 
he do what was done that night? There’s a train that comes into 
town, by the east branch, at evening, about dusk ; and, a couple of 
miles away, it runs slowly around that high, curving embankment, be- 
cause of a milk station just beyond. Now, our mancan drop off while 
the train rounds that curve ecasz/y! He can walk into Pomfret, or hide 
in the woods. At the right time, or what-he thinks the right time, he 
approaches the bank, and, if he is a good mimic, he can imitate the 
voice of Mr. Baird or Bruce Deering, say ; or he may be so well known 
that Matchin, who is said to have been very honest—and unsuspecting, 
opens the door for a moment’s talk with him, or, perhaps, to receive 
some trumped-up message ;—there he is, gentlemen! Now, perhaps, 
they quarrel. He knocks the old man down, and, leaving him for 
dead, tries his hand at the safes ; then he hears footsteps. Deering 
comes along —he enters,’—you know the rest.” 

“That,” said Ingram, as Murtagh paused a moment, ‘was your 
theory 2?” 

“That was both theory and fact.” He turned toward the jury and 
addressed himself to them. ‘Gentlemen, day after day I lounged, 
and picked up items of gossip ; and evenings I tortured Mr. Baird to 
get the history of men, women, and children connected with the 
Deerings. When I wanted information about Mr. Baird’s family, I 
inquired elsewhere.” Mr. Baird smiled behind his hand. “And I 


fairly haunted the road to Beechwood. I had fixed my mind upon no © 


one in particular, when one day I discovered that a person, with none 


too honest an appearance, was making visits, one or two, at least, to — 


Beechwood, in the absence of master and mistress; of all, as I soon 
found out, except two or three servants left in that great house. 
‘“*At this same time I had got another idea in my head. Every 


time I asked myself, ‘What became of the man whom Deering met— © 


at the door of the bank?’ I found myself looking at the big church of 
St. Mark’s right opposite, and thinking ‘ what a good place to hide in!’ 
And I wondered that everybody else did not think the same! Well, I 
got a key of the church door, and one night I visited that church. I 
found there Zvoo/s that someone had been concealed in the closet be- 
hind the—tower.” He had almost said “the big organ,” and it seemed 
to him that Ora Wardell’s lips moved as she stared straight at him. 
“ There were fragments of lunches, and, better yet, part of a newspaper; 
a New York paper, dated the morning before the murder.” 


The foreman of the jury leanedforward. “Have youthose proofs?” — 


he queried. 
“Mr. Redding has them all, sir. And now, as much of this will 


have to be repeated, I will hasten on. I was puzzled at first, fearing — 
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_ hat my bird had flown the town. But I had found azother clue, and 

_ that took me to Beechwood.—Mr. Deering, senior, before his death, 
was much interested in this search, and was a firm believer in his 

- nephew’s innocence, and so, when I discovered that a woman in Mr. 
Deering’s employ received a secret message on the day after the murder, 
and that she had destroyed a telegram from her employer, and obliged 
them to remain in Pomfret overnight, declaring that she azd not know 
of their coming, I began to study her closely, and to inquire into her 
history. 

“There came a time when I felt justified in asking Mrs. Deering to 
let me enter her family in some disguise; and, knowing how anxious 
her husband had been—for this was after Mr. Deering’s death—she 
permitted me to masquerade as ‘Mr. Holly,’ as you see me; and 
there, in the character of Mr. Holly—a partly deaf and very funny 
old fellow—I found the truth at last; but not without the aid of others, 
whom I need not name now. I had learned that, on the night of the 
murder, a man had, in deed and truth, dropped from the train at the 

- east embankment, and stopped at a farmhouse to beg a drink of milk 
and some bread; and while at Beechwood, I found out that the 
woman under suspicion had received at one time a visit from a man 
of her own race, who had sought Mr. Deering’s patronage, and been 
refused it. This man proved to be a rascal; and it was known that 
there was some relationship between the woman and him. Now it 
chanced that Mrs. Deering had been robbed of some article of value ; 
and it was this robbery that helped us to a conclusion. 

“The suspected woman was a somnambulist, and, through the aid of 
Doctor Felix Ware, this malady was turned to our use. In her sleep the 
woman led us to the place where she had hidden Mrs. Deering’s 
possessions, and confronting her in the act of removing them, we ob- 
tained from her @ cozfesston in full, Your honour, and gentlemen 
and ladies, it was ¢he son of the woman known as Sarita Pinchon, and 
commonly called Madam Sarita—z¢ was her son who killed Joe 
Matchin! And the woman’s confession, in the hands of Mr. Ingram 
there, will tell z#s own story.” 


CHAPTER LVIIL 
A MESSAGE FROM THE DEAD. 


IT was written in the firm upright hand of Lawyer Ingram, and, be- 
ginning with the day and date, read as follows :— 


“Tn the name of God, and as I hope to be forgiven, after much 
penance and an age of purgatory, I, Zelie Sarita Pinchon, native of 
Saint Auvertin in France, declare and vow, that all herein set down 
is true, so help me God / 

_ “Tam forty-nine years old, and I was very poor—wretchedly poor— 
with a little baby at my breast, and only my sister Marie, older than 
I, and very harsn to me because I could not work much, and because 
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of my baby, my little Pierre. We were alone, and Marie nursed the 
sick when she could. One day she came to me and told me that if 
I would leave my baby with her, I could go to America and live at 
ease, taking care of an American lady’s little one—the lady being too © 
ill to care for her child. The lady was so ill that we could not sail 
for weeks, and at last we went, instead, to the south of France from 
Paris, and then to other places ; but the lady died abroad, and I came 
to America and cared for the babe. 

““No one can say I did not domy duty by the child, and Mr. Deering 
never found a word of fault with me, never. But was it strange that I 
should love my own boy, and save my money for him, and want him 
near me? I think not. 

“Ten years ago I sent for my—Pierre, and he came to see me at 
Beechwood. I called him my évother, and he would have stayed 
here, perhaps, and been good, but Mr. Deering was not pleased with 
him, and I had to give him more money and send him away. 

“‘T can’t tell how my boy lived when he was away from me, but he 
got into trouble, and I sent him money, and helped him all I could. I 
saw him, too, though they never knew when, nor how often; and it 
was natural that he should get to know about the bank and the © 
family—many things. I am ill, and I cannot remember everything. 
The doctor says I must hasten. ; 

“The last time I saw my boy, before that time, was months ago, six, — 
or maybe seven, and when he went away he was in a reckless mood, — 
and he said, when he came again he would make a ‘demand’ for 
some of ‘those bank funds,’ for him and for me. 

“ As God hears me, we never met again—after that night when we 
talked in the darkness of the park, months ago—until he came to me 
in the night, and told me I must hide him, for he had killed Joe — 
Matchin in the bank, and had hidden a day and two nights in the © 
church. Hehad written to me that he was coming, and when I heard | 
of the Matchin murder, I was half dead with fear. That is why I kept 
the people from coming home, and lied to them about the tele-— 
graphic message. My son was lame and ill, and I could not let 
them come that night; I had sent the other servants away, and con- 
trived to get Mr. Bruce to go to his rooms in town; and I offered to © 
do Mrs. Merton’s work, too, so that she might pay a visit; and all 
that I might have my son to myself for one little while. a 

“‘T hid him in the north attic, where no one ever went, and there 
kept him. Those were happy hours, after all; until hey came home. 
Then, one dark and stormy night, he went away, and I have lived in ae 
hell ever since ! 

“ After all, what have I done that any ‘mother would not do likewisellll ‘2 
And there is nothing more that I need to tell. Of myself I would — 
never have robbed Mrs. Deering. I robbed her hoping to benefit my — 
son. I have told this because I see now that it would all be known in j 
any case, and it might have been made to seem worse for my son and 
for me; when people are down in the world their sins are never made — 
to seem J/ess/  Besides—the detective, whom, all along, I have 
thought to be one stupid, disagreeable, old man, has found out 
everything! We has watched us both, and he says my son is tow , 
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prisoner. He was never strong, and ought to have had an easy life, 
and plenty of money always. He was never meant to work with his 
white, slim hands !_ He is ill now, and if they keep him in prison he 
will die, I know! It is because they have Jvomdsed to spare him, and 
to be good to him in his illness, that—I have consented to make this 
statement. And herve I say, as my last word—Bruce Deering ts not 
guilty/ and all that he said about that night zs tywe/ As to the 
church, /e had waited there, near the little rear door, early before z¢ 
happened—and he knew the door was not locked. And now, I have 
said enough. Whatever else I may have done, I hate myself worst 
for this, for saying with my own lips, this, that I here have sazd. Tome 
it is my greatest sin, to betray my boy. But it was already known, or 
death could not have opened my lips; not death by torture! And 
now that I have done this, to set Bruce Deering free, I say to him, and 
to all, unless he spares my boy, unless the promises made by Azs 
Jriends are kept, | will curse them all! and Az most of all, from the 
Hades, where soon I will be. For myself I ask no grace! I am 
guilty with him, and to share his prison and his grave, is all the 
happiness I ask or wish. 
“* (Signed) ZELIE SARITA PINCHON.” 


Thus ran the strange confession, that struck court and jury dumb 
with amazement, and brought to a summary conclusion the long 
anticipated “trial for life of one of Pomfret’s leading citizens.” 

Not for a moment was the strange tale doubted. Mr. Ingram, when 
the detective had ceased speaking, had risen in his place, and, holding 
the paper in his hand, had said to the jury: 

“ Gentlemen, all that this witness has said is true. He has accom- 
plished that for which every lover of justice should thank him! But 
I will say no more upon that subject; it is too prolific! It is now 
my turn to occupy the witness-stand. Mr. Redding, will you take my 
place?” 

In his character of witness, Mr. Ingram told how he had been 
watching, step by step, the workings of this strange case, and how, at 
last, he had been called upon to take down the deposition or con- 
fession which he held up to the view of all, and which, he affirmed, 
had not left his possession for an instant since. 

“*Tt is,” said he, ‘‘a verbatim statement written just as the words 
came from the woman’s lips—the only omissions being explanations 
in her own tongue and repeated sentences or words. I have known 
this woman during a residence here of twenty years and more ; and 
I know that this paper contains ¢he terrible truth, and might have 
been written in her heart’s blood. It was sworn to by herself, and 
was witnessed by Mrs. Merton, Doctor Ware, and Thomas Wells. 
Gentlemen,”—he bent forward and put the confession into Redding’s 
extended hand—‘“ Mr Redding will now receive this confession, to be » 
used in evidence.” 

And then John Redding broke the seal, and read Sarita’s confes- 
sion—to which judge, jury, and audience listened in utter, awe-struck 
silence. 

It was not done at orce; the law must abate none of her routine 
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or dignity. There were questions without number bubbling up now 
in the minds of the jury, although afterwards it was remembered by a 
few, that the lawyers took no part in this catechism urfless, perhaps, 
it was to turn and parry a delicate point ; for there was in this strange 
case much interesting evidence which must not be brought forward 
for the public benefit, seeing that justice could get on very well with- 
out it. 

Doctors Ware and Liscom bsth testified to Sarita’s sanity, also to 
her illness. Mrs. Merton added her evidence as regards the illness 
and the sleep-walking ; and Redding deftly drew from her reminis- 
cences of the visit of that ‘‘ Pierre Pinchon,” who “called himself 
Sarita’s brother,” and who had gone away from Beechwood, as 
Mrs. Merton very well remembered, ‘‘ scowling and angry, because 
Mr. Deering would not employ him or let him stay about the 
place.” 

Murtagh and his helpers were making a grand effort to acquit 
Bruce Deering, and fix the guilt upon an unknown, without letting 
the name of Brook Deering be so much as uttered in court, and in 
this they succeeded by much diplomacy, /izesse, and clever “ tacking,” 
in which they were greatly aided by the discreet silence of Mr. Cole, 
who, once convinced that Bruce Deering was an innocent man, will- 
ingly refrained, at Mr. Ingram’s request, from going too deeply into 
detail, which would “avail nothing,” and would “ greatly distress 
innocent persons here present.” 

It was a strange ending of a criminal prosecution. The jury 
did not leave their seats in order to pronounce a verdict of not 
guilty. 

For the last hour or more order had been preserved with much 
difficulty ; and when the verdict was announced the building rang 
again and again with the hurrahs of the men who had come to hear 
Bruce Deering condemned for murder. 

As for Bruce himself, he was too thoroughly dazed by the strange- 
ness of the story to which ‘he had just listened to realise in full how 
much this freedom meant to him; and he knew, too—none better — 
that, for him at least, the mystery was not at an end. ‘There was 
something behind this half-told tale, and he could not believe himself 
a free man, or take advantage of his liberty, until he understood the 
enigma which was being so strangely manipulated by this puzzling 
detective and his‘aids. 

They had pronounced him a free man; but where was the other? 
the one who should be in his place ? 

In reply to a question, Murtagh had said, “No; we do zo¢ hope 
to learn more from the mother of Pierre Pinchon ; but 7 am not alone 
in this case ; others are, and have been, working faithfully, and I am 
informed that this man, who has been watched for and traced in 
many places, is zow in custody and ill, even as his mother has said. 
I shall go to him at once, and if he is identified and can be removed, 
I shall be only zoo happy, on my part, to wash my hands of him and 
hand him over to Sheriff Carton.” 

It will be observed that our detective worded his remarks discreetly, 
and that he bound himself by no promises. 
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But if Bruce Deering was amazed, and in doubt, he was not—alone. 
Brenda, Valentine, and Ora Wardell, all went out from that hall of 
justice wondering and anxious, ready almost to doubt the evidence of 
their own sensés ; and they, too, saw clearly, one thing at least, this 
case was zof ended. There was more suspense, more anxiety, more 
misery, perhaps, behind this most singular closing of ‘The Matchin 
Murder Trial.” 

As they arose to leave the hall, Brenda was met by Mr. Baird. 

“‘T have a carriage in waiting,” he said courteously ; “ and it is 
necessary that you and Miss Rodney meet the lawyers and Mr. 
Murtagh at my house. It is business of an important azd private 
nature.” 

A moment later, Murtagh came close behind Ora Wardell, where 
she stood waiting for the crowd to open a way for her, and said: 
‘* Miss Wardell, are you strong enough to endure more? Will you 
trust me when I say that I honestly want to spare you pain, and to 
help you? Will you come with us to Mr. Baird’s house at once and 
hear a// the truth? I know that you believe this to have been a farce; 
but, as God hears me, Bruce Deering ts tnnocent !” 

“J will go,” said Ora, with icy haughtiness, and turning at a touch, 
she saw John Redding beside her. 

“ Will you take my arm?” he said. 

In Mr. Baird’s long library they soon come together again, the 
host and Bruce’s three lawyers, Murtagh, Ware, and Bruce himself. 
They are gathered in a semi-circle around the long library table, and, 
at one end, a little apart, sits Brenda Deering, Val Rodney, and Ora 
Wardell. 

Mr. Baird holds a place at the end of the table opposite the ladies, 
and Bruce sits beside Valentine. They have entered silently and 
taken the places indicated ; and now, to the surprise of at least four, 
Mr. Baird rises. 

‘‘We have just passed through a strange experience,” he begins, 
addressing himself to the group of four at the further end of the table, 
“and, to some of us, it has seemed a hateful puzzle; perhaps a farce. 
Ladies, all, and you, Deering, it is my duty to tell you that, except for 
your four selves, we all know the meaning of what has just passed ; 
and you are here to hear it from us. This gentleman,” pointing to 
Murtagh on his right, “has just carsied to a successful issue one of 
the most difficult cases upon the whole record of detective triumphs. 
He has cleared the name of an innocent man, without revealing to 
the public the identity of the gwz/ty one; mot to screen the guilty, 
understand ! but to save an honourable and always stainless ame 
from dishonour! That name is Deering / Wait,” as Bruce seemed 
about to speak, “hear me out, I beg! All that was said in yonder 
court-room, said, and sworn to, was true, absolutely ¢vwe/ but xot all 
of the truth. That which it could not benefit a curious’ public to hear 
must be told now. Bruce! Mrs. Deering! Is it fosszle that you 
are not, in part, prepared for what I am about to say? Can you 
associate guilt with zo mame save that of Pierre Pinchon? If Pierre 
Pinchon is guilty of Joseph Matchin’s death, so ¢s—Brook Deering /” 
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‘* Brook!” gasped Brenda; and she dropped her face upon two — 
trembling hands. 

“ NEVER!” came from Ora Wardell’s lips, and her eyes flashed 
fire. But Val Rodney only dropped her eyes, and Bruce sat immoy- 
able as iron. 

“T deg of you—” Mr. Baird intercepted the words about to burst 
from Ora Wardell’s lips—‘‘I deg that you will not interrupt me! 
When I have done, all may speak who will, and nothing shall go un- 
explained.” 

He turned his gaze upon Mrs. Deering. 

“Not long ago, madam, you were consulted about a certain paper 
given you by your husband, shortly before his death ; not to be opened 
save under certain circumstances, and when opened, its contents to 
remain a secret, or not, according as certain persons proved them- 
selves worthy, or unworthy. 

“ After close study of the crime, of the ¢wo crimes, which he has 
been seeking to trace to their source, our detective became convinced 
that ¢his pafer, which in the meantime had been stolen from you, 
held, perhaps, the clue, or the key, to the whole miserable business. 
Mr. Ingram had hinted to you that there might be a duplicate, and 
when we had convinced ourselves that this was the case, Mr. Murtagh 
consulted with you and found that you refused to commit what you, 
jn your womanly honesty, considered a breach of faith with the dead, 
and for a time it seemed that the wheels of our progress were clogged; 
for, while we honoured your resolute clinging to what you believed 
right, we could not, of course, ask Mr. Ingram to grant what you had 
denied us! Nor would he have consented if we had. But it was 
written that the truth should come to light at last; and, after watching 
the woman Sarita, as you have heard, Mr. Murtagh and Doctor Ware 
surprised her in the act of removing, or destroying, the stolen docu- 
ment.” 

Brenda’s hands had fallen from her face, and she seemed about to 
rise and interrupt him, but Mr. Baird hurried on. 

‘*Mrs. Deering, the stolen article referred to in Sarita’s confession, 
or rather by Mr. Murtagh, consisted of the paper left in your charge 
by your husband, and a copy of a will, made nearly ten years ago— 
the duplicate of which Brook Deering produced at the reading of 
Mr. Deering’s last words and wishes—not knowing that a /a¢er will 
was in existence—he having searched his father’s desks for such a 
document without success. There were, also, three or four letters, 
from Brook Deering to Sarita. These papers Mr. Murtagh and his 
friend brought at once to myself and Mr. Redding, and we all, with 
Mr. Ingram, took counsel concerning this paper from your husband’s 
hand. The seal was broken, and after much hesitation, and believing 
Brook guilty, we decided that Mr. Ingram, as your husband’s oldest 
friend and adviser, should examine the paper—at least so far as to 
ascertain 2fzt would aid us in any manner—and that de should judge 
whether we might be made aware of its contents or not ; whether, in 
fact, it would Aelp us. 

“Mrs, Deering, that document gives us the key to the whole horrible 
riddle! It furnishes the motive for doth crimes, and it gives us the only 
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ray of light, the only scant comfort possible inthe case. The zame 
and the blood of Deering are still unspotted; blameless! The man we 
have called Brook Deering is the son—zhe cllegttimate son of Sarita 
Pinchon ! adopted, abroad, to fill the place of a dead babe, and so save 
its mother from insanity. We are all friends here—will you take the 
advice of Mr. Ingram, of all of us, and allow this paper to be read, first 
to yourself, and then, with your permission, to all here?” 

For a moment it seemed doubtful if she had so much as heard his 
last words, so dazed and strange she looked. Then, as she made a 
movement as if to rise, Doctor Ware sprang up and reached her side 
in time to proffer an arm. She rose, trembling in every limb, and Mr. 
Baird drew aside the curtain, before the door of the little alcove room 
where he sometimes sat to write, in private, and tosmoke at will. Mr. 
Ingram followed, and when Ware had placed her in an easy-chair, and 
she had assured him that she was quite strong again, he returned with 
Mr. Baird to the library. 

It seemed a long time that they sat waiting, for no one felt inclined 
to talk, in the midst of so much uncertainty, and Valentine was on the 
point of rising, and her anxious face was turned toward the alcove— 
from whence, now and then, came a sound, as of sobbing that could not 
be suppressed—when the curtain was drawn bsck, and Mr. Ingram 
came out alone. 

He carried in his hand the envelope with the broken seal; and he 
resumed his seat, and drew from its cover a folded sheet, before he 
opened his lips—then : 

“Mrs. Deering has requested me to read this paper to you at once,” 
he said. “She begs that you will excuse her absence, during the 
reading; and, especially, that she may be left to herself. She is quite 
calm now, but she has received a great shock; and I quite comprehend 
her wish to be left to rest, and recover herself alone. There is noneed 
for further explanation, this,” holding up the now open paper, “‘is the 
document—written by my friend, Lysander Deering, stolen from Mrs. 
Deering, and recovered from Sarita Pinchon so recently. It will 
explain itself; and Mrs. Deering zow quite agrees with me, that the 
time for making known its contents has come, and that it was antzct- 
pated, by the writer, long since.” 

And then, slowly and gravely, he read this strange letter from the 
hand of the dead :— 


“My DEARLY BELOVED WIFE,—When these lines are read by 
you, and I pray it may not be for long years, if ever,—but whez the 
time comes for you to peruse this, I shall be in the beyond, which, I 
believe and trust, is, after all, not'far from any of us. I shall then, if it 
is permitted to the translated to know and be near their loved ones, be 
very near to you; for you will read as I now write, sadly, with a troubled 
heart. 

“In my own life, my wife, my personal deeds, yes, and ¢houghts 
also, are all known to you—an open book whose pages you have ever 
turned at will. Only owe secret of my life have I withheld from you; 
and that because it concerned another, quite as much, yes, more, than 
myself. This other is Brook Deering. 
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“You know of the unhappy malady that shadowed all the later years 
of the life of my first wife; a short life at best; and you know that, after 
all that human care and skill could do, she ded imsane. But not— 
thank God—the maniac, violent—and horrible to herself and all others, — 
that she might have become, but for the deceit of which I am about to 
tell you, which, to save her reason, was practised upon her. 

“We were in Paris, when my child,—my only son, was born; and, 
upon our arrival, I had secured a nurse, Marie Pinchon by name, to 
care for my wife. She had been very delicate for months, and, at 
times, slight indications that the dreaded malady was lurking in her 
blood, had alarmed us, and made us, myself and her maid, that is, very 
watchful. I had consulted a skilled physician, and was warned that 
there might be a crisis soon. ‘If her child is born living, and in 
health,’ he said, ‘if the mother makes a good recovery, and the little — 
one thrives, I believe that all will go well, and that your wife will be 
much stronger, mentally and physically—perhaps quite cured. But, 
ifthe child should not live, and I must tell you, frankly, that its chances 
are only as one to twenty, she will be a hopeless lunatic.’ 

“Brenda, can you not imagine what followed? I begged the phy- 
sician to help me, and to save my wife’s life and reason; and then he 
made me see the one only way. 

“¢The child” he said, ‘must not die! In Paris all things are 
possible; and children are born every day; we must find a child—at 
the right time—and of the same age, or very near it; and, if your babe 
dies, she must never know it!’ At first itseemed horribleto me; and 
then, gradually, I began to look upon the thought as a very salvation. 
Better, far better, I thought, to take and rearas my own, a stranger, an 
alien child, than to leave in some foreign prison asylum, perhaps, an 
insane wife; and then I began to fear that this plan might fail, for, of 
course, the child to be substituted, if the worst came, must be found, 
and soon. Marie Pinchon was a trained nurse; she had been sent me 
by the physician, and he called her into our counsels; she had lately 
been in a woman’s hospital, she told us; and, after some consideration, 
she thought she could do what we wished. 

“She would visit this hospital, and was sure she could find us a child 
there ; there were only Zoo many waifs, she said. 

‘“‘ T made but one stipulation, if possible, the waif, if it came to that, 
must be a doy, and in perfect health. 

“T have told you enough of this wretched episode. My son never 
breathed ; and a boy, tiny, it is true, but sound and pretty, was brought 
by the nurse, Marie, and put into my wife’s arms as soon as she was 
strong enough to realise or ask for her babe. Then, when we looked 
for a nurse, Marie again came to our aid. After some difficulty and 
delay, she told us of a cousin widow, who had lately lost a babe, and 
whose husband had been killed by an explosion at Marby, and so it 
came about that we found Sarita, who proved a perfect nurse, and with 
whom my wife was delighted. The babe was christened Holbrook 
Deering, and he grew and thrived, and was a dainty and beautiful child; 
blonde, like my wife, for which I was very glad ; she fairly worshipped 


him, and was very happy until he was six months old, and we were — 
thinking of setting sail for home—she had grown so much stronger in _ 
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the warm air of Southern France, for we had left Paris, by the doctor’s 
orders, as soon as possible—and just then the boy was taken ill; it was 
only the croup, and not a severe case ; but it so frightened my poor 
wife that she went into convulsions, and by the time the boy was well, 
she was hopelessly insane, not constantly so; there were lucid intervals 
of very short duration ; but the doctor said they would not last, and 
that there was zo chance for recovery. 

“Tt was a mild form of mania, and I learned to thank Heaven for 
that before she died. 

“Tn one of her last moments of sanity she talked with me about the 
child, and asked me to bring Sarita with me to America if she would 
come. She called Sarita, and, herself, proposed this to her. At first 
Sarita demurred, and did not want to leave ‘ La delle France, but after 
a time she yielded. I did not at first feel drawn toward the woman, 
quite the contrary, in fact. Though my wife declared that she really 
loved little Brook, I felt that the large sum I offered her was the real bait. 
However, she came, and I have had no reason to regret it. She has 
been a very faithful nurse to Brook, as infant, child, and youth, and 
seems to have grown deeply attached to him. 

“And now comes the most unpleasant part of this task; all of the 
above I have meant that you should know in any case, for to be quite 
candid, Brenda, while I have meant to do my full duty by Brook, and 
never meant him to be undeceived, or to know that I was not, in truth, 
his father, I could not help loving my brother’s noble boy, who has the 
Deering face and voice—his father’s face and voice, and the Deering 
heart. I could not help loving him BEST. 1 have meant, since Bruce 
first came to me, to give them equal shares of my estate at my death, 
that is to say, my wife, to you, first of all in my love and care, two-thirds 
of everything ; to the boys, the remainder equally divided. Whether 
this intent is carried out, will rest first with Brook, and then with you; 
yes, so far as he is concerned, it shall rest with you to give or withhola 
under certain conditions. 

‘Brook has disappointed me sadly !. I have seen his extravagance 
from the first, since his earliest school days; abroad he hasalways lived 
ahead of his means. Of late I have had to remonstrate with him, and 
he has promised, in that soft, amiable way of his, promised and failed 
again and again. But that is not all, nor is it the worst ! 

“T have long had my doubts and suspicions; but, one day not long 
before Brook went abroad, old Joe Matchin came to me and told me 
a shameful tale. Rose Matchin had then been missing for months, and 
Brook was in New York. Matchin told me that he had found certain 
letters, addressed to Rose, that had been hidden under the old flooring 
of the room which had been hers. He had taken up the boards, in- 
tending to replace them with new, and said that the toilet table, or 
‘bureau,’ as he called it, used by the girl, had stood over this spot, 
and that the letters, doubtless, had fallen out at the back of the rickety 
old affair, and so found their lodgment beneath the flooring. There 
had been no carpet in the poor room, only a strip of a rug before the 
‘bureau,’ and the girl, doubtless, was quite unaware of her loss ; for 
she had not left another scrap of writing behind her. 

“When Matchin asked me to give him a few words in private after 
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banking hours, and began his story, he had, as I at once perceived, 
been drinking, a thing quite unusual for him, and he launched at once 
into invectives against my nephew Bruce, coupling 4zs name with that 
of his runaway niece; and ending by flinging down the letters before 


me. Never for one moment doubting Bruce, and thinking the old man _ 


half wild with drink, I took up the letters. There were three of them, 
shameful love-letters, written to Rose Matchin, s¢gwed Bruce, and all 
in Brook Deering’s handwriting. 

“T calmed Matchin as well as I could; you know I always have had 
a strong influence over him—have always, in fact, been his friend— 
and finally, I extracted from him a promise zo¢ to speak of this matter, 
and to leave it with 7ze to arrange as best I could. I asked him if he 
had already made a confidant of anyone, and he answered no, but 
added that he might have made ‘some sort of mention’ of Bruce’s 
name at the saloon where he drank his beer. I telegraphed Brook 
to come home, and then I went home to think. 

“You may perhaps remember, dear, the night when I told you that I 
had been detained at the bank by a matter 0 one but myself could 
have handled, and that you gave me one of your pretty ‘ scoldings,’ 
because I had missed the call of Mrs. Arden and the doctor, and made 
dinner late. It happened that night. 

‘When Brook came, there was quite a scene, of which you, of 
course, knew nothing. At first, the scamp tried to lay the matter upon 
Bruce’s shoulders; but when I confronted him with the letters, he 
threw himself upon my mercy. Owning that Rose, having by some 
mistake got his name and his cousin’s confounded, he had allowed her 
to call him Bruce, ‘thinking it would do no harm.’ He declared that 
he loved the girl, whom I recall as very pretty; and that—he had 
been ‘tempted beyond his strength.’ The girl ‘was so unhappy, 
living with that sour old man;’ besides, he declared he was en- 
tangled,”—here the reader paused, hesitated, and, with a swift glance 
in the direction of Ora Wardell, resumed—“ or had committed himself, 
long before he knew Rose. In fact, he was engaged, and so dared 
not see Rose openly. He was willing, yes, anxious, to marry the girl, 
he declared ; only, for all our sakes, he wanted her to be better edu- 
cated ; and if I would permit him to send her to school, etc., etc. In 
short, it was a wretched, shameful scene. It ended in a compromise; 
and here, perhaps, I showed myself weak ; I told him that I would 
pay the girl’s schooling for two years, if, in the meantime, he would 
promise me not to see her. They might correspond if they would; 
and, to insure their separation, I would send him abroad for one year. 

“At the end of that year, he was to come back, establish himself 
somewhere at a distance from Pomfret, where neither his antecedents 
nor those of Rose Matchin were known; and when Rose had left 
her school, he should marry her if she still desired him for a husband. 

“Tt seemed to me, Zien, the best thing to do, in justice to the girl and 
to her honest old uncle, who, in his way, was as proud as I; and it 


was the—only way to keep the disagreeable affair from becoming a 


public scandal. 
“ Brook seemed so willing, and so penitent, that I gave him a letter 
to an acquaintance who was in charge of a girls’ school not far from 
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New York, and who would, I knew, oblige me without question ; and 
I let him go and arrange to have the girl established. I had, in my 
letter, asked my friend, the professor, to meet, or send someone to 
meet, Miss Matchin, whom I described as the orphaned grandchild of 
a friend, and who, having no near See to look to her, would 
be put in his charge by a member of my own family. I also insisted 
upon Brook’s setting out for Europe very soon. 

“Of course I had told old Joe Matchin what I had done, but he did 
not seem in the least gratified to know that his niece was in a good 
school, or soon would be; and when I told him that he would do 
well to say to his neighbours that Rose was at school, he only sniffed 
and said, ‘ Let sleeping dogs lie! Nobody asks me after the gal any- 
more, and they hadn’t detter/ An’ J ain’t goin’ to offer no one no news, 
you may be savtin’!’ And then he added, ‘Only—I does want to 
have ove square out-an’-out talk—with that boy of yourn—not meanin’ 
no disrespect to you, Mr. Deerin’—that I does!’ So I left him, and 
we never mentioned the subject again. 

“Rose did not write to the old man. He did not want ‘none of her 
silly book-larned letters,’ he declared at the outset ; and I did not hear 
from the school, except to receive a receipt for her quarter’s tuition 
and other expenses. 

“So matters went on until not long ago, when Mr. Lenville went 
to Europe, I asked him to look up Brook—he was then at Nice, where 
Lenville expected to meet his brother’s family —and to give me a 
candid account of the way he was passing his time, and how he was 
managing to spend so much money. 

“JT have but recently heard from Lenville. He tells me that Brook 
is gambling at Nice and elsewhere—gambling wildly! That he is 
leading a very dissipated life; and that he has attached himself to 
Miss—Wardell, in spite of his fiancée at school. For her father’s sake 
and for her ow, I am sorry to hear this last ; I fear the boy has re- 
newed the old affair, decause he foresees that I shall refuse to continue 
furnishing him funds to squander ; and he cannot do this honourably. 
Ora Wardell is not the girl to permit such fickleness as he has been 
guilty of, once it is known to her; and how he can contrive to deceive 
her long, I cannot imagine. Certainly he must intend sovze form of 
treachery ; and if he thinks to trifle with Rose Matchin it will not be 
safe for him to come back to Pomfret and confront old Joe Matchin. 


’ Neither would Z permit such perfidy. 


“ Later. 

“Brenda, I find that Brook has drawn upon my bankers in New 
York, without my knowledge, for a large amount, using my name, 
and that he has also borrowed from Lenville. I have written to him, 
bidding him come home, and shall try to cover up and condone his 
misdemeanours wfon these terms. We must withdraw from his present 
position relating to Miss Wardell, even if he is obliged: to throw him- 
self upon her mercy, and confess the truth to her. Ora Wardell would 
soon find him out, and would learn to despise a man so weak. She 
is foo good for him! And Rose Matchin, I am convinced, with all 
her folly, is good enough. You see, my wife, it has come to ¢fzs, that 
Lnow thank Heaven that he is not my son! 
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“Tn all this, first and last, I see how I have made two great mistakes. 
First, I did not—as I should have done—learn something of the boy’s 
parentage ; find out what blood was in him ; what possibly inherited 
evil tendencies ; and, last, it would have been wiser to have let the 
truth be known—the truth ~of his adoption. But my poor wife had 
bound me by so many promises for his future, and the news had gone 
out to all our friends, that we had a son and heir; and then—I never 
dreamed—how should 1?—that my only brother’s orphan child would 
ever become as my own. 

“ And now for my odjec¢ in telling you all this—and in this manner. 
There are times when I doubt the outcome of Brook’s misdeeds, and 
fear the worst is not yet; and so I have written this, and shall leave 
it in your hands, to be kept, unopened, as you receive it, until after my 
death. 

“In the meantime, Brook will have had time to prove himself, for 
better or for worse, and this paper will be in your hands, to be opened 
as I have verbally directed—should it be for worse; which God forbid ! 
—or, to remain under seal—should the need to open it and, perhaps, 
protect yourself or another,—never occur,—until the day comes for 
the reading of my will. You will Hem read zhzs also, and hold it asa 
family secret, to be guarded ; or a weapon for your own defence at 
need. 

“Should this time come—rather, when it comes—if Brook Deering 
has fulfilled his obligations, and is living the life of an honest, in- 
dustrious gentleman ; having kept his pledge to the girl who is fitting 
herself to be his wife, zkez these facts concerning his parentage, and 
his misdemeanours, may be consigned to oblivion. But—if he has wot 
kept his word, if any further act, any darker stain touches, through 
him, the name of Deering, them that name must be no longer his! 
The truth must be made known! No alien shall bring a stain upon 
the name that has always been honoured, and still keep it! As for 
himself, \ have decided. The letter which calls him home, also tells 
him ¢he truth concerning his parentage, and makes known to him the 
only terms upon which he may continue to call me father. 

“T have assured him, to save his pride and make his reform easier, 
that so long as he keeps his word, and does his duty, the truth concern- 
ing him will be kept between himself and me. And ‘iis is w hy I 
have written this letter, and hedged it round with conditions. So 


long as he continues to honour the name he bears, you will bury all’ 


this in your own memory, as if it had never been, I know, and he 
need never know that this document exists. 

“And now for myself; while I long to believe in the lad I have called 
my son for twenty-four years, and while I hope and fray that the 
worst is over, and that good may come out of evil,—yet—these lines 
would never have been penned, if I did not fear and dread—I know not 
what! I want to guard you against misfortune, against ingratitude ; 
and—I know the weak points in the character of ‘him with whom we 
have to deal. 

“T have made a duplicate of this, and leave it in the hands of Mr. 
Ingram. /e will know when to put it into your hands, without krow- 
ng its contents.” 
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Mr. Ingram paused here, and put down the paper. 

“The remainder of this writing,” he said, ‘is of a purely private 
nature, and concerns only Mrs. Deering—the last advice, instructions, 
and farewell words of the dead—in which Brook Deering has no part. 
And now, if Mrs. Deering is quite ready to rejoin us, we will finish, as 
soon as possible, our work of explanation.” 

As he spoke, Valentine and Doctor Ware arose quickly, and then, 
both hesitated. In that moment of hesitation, John Redding leaned 
forward, and, catching Valentine’s eye, made a slight gesture, accom- 
panied by a meaning glance, toward the place where Ora Wardell 
sat, her proud head bowed upon her hands, 

Instantly Valentine turned back, nodded to Ware, and took the 
vacant chair nearest to Ora, a look of sweet compassion in her eyes, 
and Doctor Ware crossed the room alone, and knocked softly at the 
door of the smoking-room. 


CHAPTER. LIX. 
ORA’S ‘‘AMENDE HONOURABLE.” 


WHEN Mrs. Deering was once more in her place—or rather in the 
seat vacated by Valentine, who still sat very near to Ora Wardell, 
slightly leaning toward her, and with one little hand resting upon the 
arm of her chair, John Redding broke the anxious silence. ; 

“Before going into anything else,” he began, “it will be well, I 
think, to finish with the proofs against Brook Deering, as we have 
called him for so long. And this is Mr. Murtagh’s business.” 

And then Ferriss Murtagh reviewed for them his work, from the 
beginning, and his reasoning thereupon. 

‘As I go over the ground, which is only too familiar to some of 
you, do not hesitate to question me. I want to make everything as 
clear as possible to each of you,” he had said in beginning his review. 
But it seemed, at first, that it was to be a monologue, so silent were 
they all. 

But when he had reached the point where, in company with Mr. 
Baird, they had discovered the half handkerchief, the hatchet and the 
fact of the burglary of the safes, Bruce himself broke in upon him 
with a quick gesture. 

“] want to ask,” he began as Murtagh paused, “why you did not 
make these discoveries known ?” 

Murtagh smiled. ‘“ We were at the very beginning of the case,” he 
said, “and I already saw that we had to do with a clever rogue. To 
have made all our discoveries known at ¢hat point would have been 
unwise. As for the hatchet, that was the property of Mr. Baird, and 
of no use, therefore, as an aid to identification. It was simply an 
implement ready to the hand of the assassin. Knowing this, and 
seeing that it would be most disagreeable to Mr. Baird to have his 
hatchet given such ghostly prominence, we simply shut it up in the 
vault. It was not necessary to the case—in fact, it was worse than 
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useless. As to the handkerchief, ‘hat was my first actual clue, and I 
had no notion of proclaiming it upon the housetops.” 

“How do you mean—a first clue?” 

Murtagh quickly produced from a capacious pocket a package, 
which he opened hastily, while he said: “It gave mea hint, which I 
hardly dared to accept—-and use, at first. It set my thoughts gallop- 
ing in the right direction. It had upon one corner the initials, B. D.,” 
he took from the now open package a folded piece of linen, and held 
it up to view; “and, seeing them, I said to myself if Bruce Deering is 
innocent it behoves ve to find out the other B. D.s in Pomfret.” 

The half-square of linen was stained and soiled, just as when it 
was taken from the register, and, after a moment’s hesitation, Bruce 
reached across the table and took it in his hand." 

“Let me/” he started at the words, hoarse and low uttered, just 
opposite him. Ora Wardell had lifted her head, for the first time 
since the truth had forced its way to her unwilling mind; and now, 
with a face that was death-like in its pallor, with white drawn lips, and 
eyes that were at once burning and woeful, she held out a hand with 
the prints of the clenched nails distinct in the soft palms. 

Bruce leaned across the table, and, without a word, laid it before her. 

It was the finest, the softest of linen, and the two initials might 
have been wrought into its softness with fairy fingers. Ora caught it 
up, held it smooth and straight between her fingers, bent her head 
over it, and, after a long look, let it drop from her hands, and once 
more bowed her face poe them. 

The silence that followed was broken by Mr. Badd. 

“ As regards the robbery of the safe,” he explained, “I confess that, 
at first, my only thought was that if this became £xowm it would 
strengthen the case against Bruce, who might be supposed to know 
the combinations by which they were opened; when Mr. Murtagh 
agreed that we need not make the robbery known, I felt much re- 
lieved. Of course, you understand why these things were afterwards 
withheld from the public?” He nodded to the detective, who at once 
resumed his subject. 

“I fancied,” he began once more, “that I could see how this scrap 
of linen, with those. tell-tale initials, came where I found them. 
Matchin had been stunned by the blows, and left for dead, while the 
safes were attacked. The fellow must have secured his booty quite 
deliberately; and, while concealing it upon his person, observed the 
blood stains, and taking out his handkerchief, used it to remove some 
of them—then, as he is about to throw away the bloody thing, he 
thinks of the initials, and hastily tears it in two pieces. Now, while 
there is evidence that he degan deliberately, there is also evidence 
that, at the last moment, he was alarmed, and fled hastily. The 
alarm came, perhaps, as he was about to thrust the blood-stained 
piece down the register; the other half he may have kept, or used for 
a mask, or to tie up the rolls of gold taken from the vault,—if he meant 
to conceal the unmarked piece of linen, and he must, in his haste, 
have thrust in the wrong half. That is how I reasoned, ¢hem. After- 
wards I pondered whether someone might not have put that marked 
piece of linen there purposely, to throw suspicion upon Mr. Bruce 
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Deering. That was after I had learned that one Jonas Wiggins had 
picked up a cuff button on the steps of the bank, just after the alarm 
was given, and that this button, also, bore the initials B, D.” 

Brenda looked up quickly. 

‘* Have you cleared up ¢hat mystery ?” she asked eagerly. 

“Entirely. You had given such a button to Brook Deering once 
on a time, and its maze to Bruce; they were made at Tiffany’s?” 

“Yes,” said Brenda, “there was a full set, and Brook, who admired 
jewels like any woman, often teased me, half in jest I thought, to give 
him one of the buttons. When they were setting out for school, to- 
gether, for their last year, Brook begged for keepsakes from all of us, 
and I then gave an amethyst cuff button to each.” 

“Thank you, Mrs. Deering,” said Murtagh, and then he told them 
how, by introducing Rosa into the house in the character of Valentine’s 
maid, he had not only been able to keep a closer watch upon Sarita, 
but had found that the jewels had been made at Tiffany’s ; and how 
they had learned, through Doctor Ware, that duplicates of the cuff 
buttons had been made for a person, who, doubtless, was Brook him- 
self. 

“By this time,” he went on, “I had learned a good deal about 
Brook Deering, and had included him among my possibilities. The 
fact that he was supposed to be abroad did not weigh so heavily with 
me as it naturally would with those less familiar with the tricks of 
criminals and crooks. 

“ My position, as you will see, was a peculiar one. Engaged by 
Mr. Baird to prove the innocence of Bruce Deering, I had reached 
the fixed conclusion that Joe Matchin’s death lay at the door of one of 
these two cousins, who bore the same name. Now, when I considered 
Brook’s case, I had nothing—nothing, that is, but the handkerchief 
and the button, to charge against him. He was absent, and no 
motive could be imagined—except that rumour about Rose Matchin. 
But—on Bruce Deering’s side, while the torn handkerchief, the 
button, and the rumour about the girl applied as well to Azm as 
the other, there was, a/so, all the circumstantial evidence brought 
forward at the inquest. The weight of proof, you see, was heavy on 
his side ; while, on the other, the side of Brook Deering, there was so 
little, so mere a nothing, that I dared nof venture to name my doubt 
of him, even to Mr. Baird here.” 

“It is true,’ interpolated the banker; “and when he add suggest 
such a possibility, I would not at first listen to it; and yet, looking 
back zow, I am sure that you believed in Bruce, and doubted Brook 
from the first.” 

“True! but not until I had reasoned a way to my faith in the one, 
and had no alternative left but to doubt the other.” 

“I wish,” besought Bruce, “that you would tell us what those 
reasonings were ?” 

“You will be surprised at their simplicity. First, if you were 
guilty, the man who, I was convinced, had been concealed in the 
church, must, of course, have been an accomplice; now, I never 
doubted your mental soundness ; and an accomplice would indicate 
actual stupidity. Besides, experience and statistics have proved that 
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gentleman criminals never willingly encumber themselves in this way. 
Again, you would hardly have rung the bell, and called out the town, 


with an accomplice in hiding under their nose; you would have 


‘raised the alarm’ by a slower method. And then—arithmetic often 
cuts a figure in these cases. Now it is said that you could not have 
been more than twelve minutes in advance of these other gentlemen 
here, in your return from the supper on the hill. Well, first I shut 
myself up in the room where the murder was done, and I worked out 
in pantomime the time it would take a man, or two men, to make an 
entrance, do the deed, secure the booty, and reach the threshold. 
Time, single-handed, twenty minutes; with accomplice, not five 
minutes less. Next, I walked from the house on the hill to the bank, 
fast,as Mr. Deering is supposed to have come; and then slow, as 
Messrs. Redding and Morse certainly came ten minutes after. Time, 
fast, eleven minutes; slow, sixteen minutes. You see it wouldn’t 
work. Deering couldn’t have done it. Granting that Deering ran 
and the others sauntered, Deering would be still within the bank when 
the others came up. Figures are great things, gentlemen.” 

“And why, with no proof against him, or almost none, did you 
suspect Brook?” persisted Bruce. 

“* Because I had studied his character—and found him to have been 
handsome, too handsome, idle, extravagant, fond of women’s society, 
and one of those smooth, amiable, sweet-spoken, soft-handed, soft- 
mannered young men, such as I have met before, whose ‘ ways,’ under 
the smoothness, the velvet touch, the grace and charms, are as the ways 
of the panther! And because I had begun to suspect two women, 
who, on the day after the murder, met and exchanged mysterious 
messages ; and who, I had found out, were, both of them, warm friends 
of Brook Deering ; one—” turning his gaze, very kindly now, towards 
Ora Wardell—“ because she was his mother, and knew all his crimes 
and his danger; the other, because, like the large-souled woman she 
was, she trusted him, believed in him as she did in herself, and be- 
cause she saw in him a martyr, a hero of self-sacrifice. Sucha woman 
has no cause to feel herself humiliated. She is a brave woman, whom 
I honour, whom all must honour and respect.” 

There was a low murmur about the table; Valentine’s eyes were 
swimming in tears, and Brenda drew her chair closer to that of Ora’s, 
whose head now rested upon the table before her, and who was shaken 
with noiseless weeping. 

“Tet me finish,” went on Murtagh, “as briefly as I can; at another 
time you may ask me for details. Brook Deering was smuggled from 
the church of St. Mark’s, where he had been concealed for days, to 
the attic of Beechwood, and there he lay hidden until, on the night of 
the storm and railway wreck, he found his opportunity, and crept out, 
to come back half an hour later, storm-soaked and limping. He had 
arrived in New York under cover of a false name ; and a woman who 
came by the same boat, a French adventuress, was enlisted in his ser- 
vice ; just what his plans were in reference to Rose Matchin we do not 


yet know. That they were ev/ plans is quite certain.. I have had 


this woman and the girl, who had been removed from school as soon 
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as they landed almost,—watched—ever since. By following Brook’s — 
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messenger to the city, upon an errand which she little understood, I 
first learned their whereabouts. Later, ] sent Rosa, Miss Rodney’s 
new maid, to approach them if possible. From the very first the girl 
has called Brook by his cousin’s name, and written to him as Bruce 
Deering. In default of promised funds, or if Brook fails to appear, the 
result might be a raid for blackmail upon Bruce Deering, backed up 
by letters in a hand closely imitating his, and szgmed by his name. 
It has all been planned diabolically, and / see in it frequent traces 
of the wily French mother, who for all these years has lived under 
the same roof with her son, and who deceived Lysander Deering from 
first to last—” 

He paused suddenly. At the foot of the table there was a move- 
ment and a sudden sharp exclamation; Ora Wardell had lifted her face, 
and, after an effort to rise, had sunk, trembling, back into her chair. 
She was still pallid, to ghostliness, and her face was livid with traces 
of her mental sufferings; but it was softer and humble, almost appeal- 
ing, when she lifted it to glance quickly about her. She leaned back 
in her chair, and, after a moment, in which she seemed to gather 
strength, and command herself, she said : 

“Mr. Murtagh, Mrs. Deering, a// of you, will you let me say what I 
must say, wow and once for all? While you, Mr. Murtagh, can vouch 
for so much as you know.” 

She spoke slowly, and was evidently holding herself under powerful 
restraint ; and Valentine leaned over her and said, gently, appeal- 
ingly : 

& Miss Wardell, Ora, are you strong enough? There is no meed—!” 

She gave Valentine’s friendly hand a quick, answering pressure, but 
she shook her head. 

“‘T must speak zow,” she insisted. ‘‘ There can never bea better 
time! You are all very kind; and Mr. Murtagh has tried to spare 
me. He “as spared me; and at another time I shall try to thank him. 
Just now I want to tell my story, once and for all. What Mrs. Deer- 
ing’s letter says was quite true. Brook Deering and I had parted in 
coldness here, but abroad we became reconciled; we became engaged 
for the second time ; and, very soon, I became his confidante. 

. ‘His greatest trouble, he assured me, was the /za¢sou of his cousin 
and ‘old Matchin’s pretty niece.’ He ‘was devoted to his cousin,’ and 
wanted to help him. He ‘meant to stick by him.’ One day he came 
to me laughing gaily, and exhibiting a pawnbroker’s ticket. He had 
pawned his watch; and, after making merry over it for a time, he con- 
fessed that, two hours after receiving his regular remittance from his 
father’s New York bankers, he had sent it all back again to Bruce, 
who ‘was in New York, and in desperate need of a little help.’ He 


- made very light of it all, and declared his intention to go through the 


month as a bohemian. Of course I would not hear of this, and, after 


-some pretence of reluctance, he accepted a loan from me. This was 


not long before my return in the spring; and he was, even then, grow- 
ing anxious about his father’s ill-health, and planning to come home 
and surprise them.” : 

She paused, and a long sigh escaped her lips. Then nerving her- 
self anew, she resumed, telling next of Brook’s return by stealth, “ that: 
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he might see and warn his cousin;” and so on with the story 
as she had told it to Murtagh, only with more detail and less mercy 
for herself. How she had concealed him in the church; how she 
had lied to Tom Wells to throw him off the scent, which, she 
feared, was coming too close; how she had carried that first message 
to Sarita, never dreaming that she was holding communication with 
Brook’s mother ; how they had plotted to delay the home-coming of 
the Deerings by ‘“‘mislaying” the telegram, and how she had gotten 
Valentine into her own house, because Brook so dreaded her keen 
eyes ; howto make it seem that he was even then in Europe, Sarita had 
arranged the letter with the foreign postmark, which Val’s dog had 
“torn to bits,” and how, still later and in person, she had delivered 
another “ made-up” letter, which was supposed to have been sent to 
her by mistake. 

And here Bruce interposed. 

““One moment, please. It’s best to clean the ground as we go.” 
While he spoke he was taking a paper froma pocket-book, and open- 
ing it he held it out to her. “Did you ever see that before, Miss 
Wardell ?” 

It was only a sheet of note-paper, and not more than half written 
over. 

She shook her head, and her pale face flushed, to pale the next 
moment, as she glanced at it and gave it back to him. 

‘* Never !” she said, ‘‘ although I suspect its source.” 

“Thank you.” He placed the letter upon the table within the 
reach of any, or all, and went on: “That letter was fished out from 
my waste-basket by Sarita, and brought to my uncle by her. It pur- 
ports to be a warning letter from Brook to me.” His lip curled as he 
pushed the paper away from him. 

“Then,” declared Ora,‘* I daresay mine was the hand which brought 
it to Sarita, under cover, and addressed to her.” And then, while the 
others exchanged glances of intelligence, she went on: “It is not an 
easy task to admit, as I must do, my own folly and weakness! Already 
I am recalling numerous little things which should have warned me 
and aroused my suspicion. But—for years—Brook Deering has been 
in my eyes a man without a fault. Not to own it would be folly, and 
worse! There is but one reason why a woman who respects herself 
ventures beyond all the bounds of propriety as I have done! IfI 
implicated myself in a murder, condoned a crime, it was for the sake 
of the man who was one day to be my husband, and in whom my faith 
was only too strong! Jam not the first woman who has been cheated, 
deluded, used as a cat’s-paw, by the man upon whom she had staked 
her faith. But that does not make the disillusion less terrible!” Her 
voice hoarsened and broke. She put a hand to her throat as if she 
were choking, and her eyelids quivered and fell. 

But Ora Wardell was as strong in defeat as she had been in her 
proudest moments. She lifted her head again, but not haughtily 
now, and went on, controlling herself by sheer mental force. 

“When Mr. Murtagh came to me, and I knew that trouble was 
coming, I began to realise what I had done and was doing. But I 
did not regret it; and I made a last effort to communicate with Brook, 
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and to warn Bruce. As God is my judge, I never for one moment 
doubted the honour of the man we have called Brook Deering ! and 
I believed Bruce a guilty man! Deeply as 1 am humbled, intensely 
as I feel my humiliation, I should be in worse despair if I thought 
there was one, among you who are here, who could think for one mo- 
ment that it was possible for me to aid or abet crime! or to feel one 
spark of tenderness, of regard, for.a man whom I £mew to be a liar 
and libertine, a robber and assassin !” 

She was beginning to speak rapidly now, and a crimson wave was 
coming and going inher cheek. 

‘“There ave women, I know, gentle, meek, long-suffering souls, who 


can love through evil report, as through good, and can forgive scrip- 


turally. I amnct such a woman; and I thank Heaven for it! If, 
yesterday, with my faith unshaken, I could have risked my life for 
Brook Deering, or broken my heart over his dead body—to-day, with 
the mask torn from him, he is a criminal! only a thousandfold more 
hateful to me than other criminals, as he has injured me a thousand- 
Pe than others ; and over his dead body I could say—thank 
God !’ 

She pushed back her chair and arose. 

“Bruce Deering,” she faltered; ‘‘if I have been deceived and in- 
jured, you have been wronged beyond the telling! As one who has 
aided in this wrong, Iask you to forgive me! It is much toask, much 
to grant, for I have nursed my wrath against not you, but the man I 
believed you to be. But yet I do ask, in all humility, your pardon !— 
I dare not say your friendship.” 

“But you have both!” cried Bruce, springing up and extending his 
hand across the table, ‘‘and my sympathy as well! Friendship— 
loyalty, is not the less noble for being misplaced !” 

She put her hand in his in silence; and then, withdrawing it quickly, 
turned to Murtagh: j 

“Sir, detective, you have shown me how a man may do his duty 
and still be a gentleman! You have given me consideration beyond 
my deserts! Ithank you! I thank you a// for making this hour of 
my downfall as easy as might be; but—it has not been easy, for all 
that, and, with your permission, I will go.—No!”—as John Redding 
and Bruce Deering both moved to follow her; ‘I beg of you—let me 
go—quietly—alone !” 

The last word was a mere whisper, and she swayed slightly, and 
caught at the back of the chair beside her; then drawing herself 
suddenly erect, she moved back a pace, bowed, and walked quickly to 
the door, which Mr. Baird held open for her egress. 

She did not see that, as she passed out, Valentine Rodney was 
close behind her; but, in the hall, shé felt a hand upon her arm, and 
started almost hysterically; Valentine had caught her arm with both 
hands, 

“Ora! Do not go away alone! Stay, or let me go with you! 
You must not be alone now! Do you think I don’t know? Ah! 
you have been wonderfully brave and strong! but—you are not strong 
now! Don’t shut yourself up in your pride and suffer alone! Don’t 
—Ora!” 
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After her start, and that first wild glance, there was a look in Ora’s 
eyes like anger, sudden and fierce; but it died out, and, before Val 
had ceased to speak, her lips were quivering, and she caught the girl’s 
arm, and made a movement toward the door. 
Y — !”—she said brokenly; ‘1 should dte—if I were left alone— 
now |” . 


CHAPTER LX. 
NEMESIS. 


BROOK DEERING sat alone by the west window in his own room, 
and listlessly watched the clouds floating fleecily across the face of the 
sinking sun. The house was very still; it had been still all day; 
and since morning, he-had been, except for his attendant, quite alone. 

All the morning, and a part of the afternoon, William had been i 
attendance in the little room by which his chamber was approached from 
the corridor—and which Wells would call the “anty-room.” Brook 
had been somewhat restless, but by no means talkative. Once, near 
noon, when William was breathing hard, and seemed to be napping, 
he had gone softly to the door, and turned the knob; but it did not 
open, and was evidently locked. 

He went back to’the window and looked down into the rose garden, 
The roses were fading, and the white foot-paths were pink and red and 
yellow with falling petals. Moving about among the bushes, but 
always, it might have been observed, in sight of the windows of his 
room, was a man, a stranger, and, apparently, a gardener; at least, 
he was snipping off the faded roses, very leisurely indeed, and throw- 
ing them into a long wicker-basket. 

All day he had been doing this, or something else about the rose 
garden; and, all the time, he was visible from Brook’s windows. 
After a while, when his luncheon was brought him, there was also a 
cover for William; and it was brought, not by one of the maids, or 
by Mrs. Merton, with a polite accompanying inquiry, but by a 
second stranger; "and then Brook discovered that, so far from being. 
locked in dy, as well as with William, they were both the prisoners of 
this silent, strange trencher-bearer. 

Late in the afternoon, Tom Wells relieved William, and the door 
was locked, and the key borne away, as before. 

For the past two days Brook had been very silent, and very tractable, 
with the “rational moments,” which had appeared from time to ime 
from the beginning, coming at more frequent intervals. 

These “rational intervals” usually occurred upon waking from wha 
seemed like a quiet nap ; and, at such times, he would talk ¢ quite easily 
and amiably with his attendant, or the doctor, for a short time; 
lapsing, by degrees, into flightiness once more, or breaking off with a 
sudden fit of sullen silence. t 

When Tom Wells appeared, to relieve William, Brook was at the 
window which overlooked that portion of the drive-way that ran south- 
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ward, or toward Pomfret ; and while his countenance wore its tamest 
_and least restless look, Wells, nevertheless, quietly noted that his hands 
‘were in constant motion, his fingers twitched, and his look of quiet 
was belied by his frequent marchings to and fro, making the windowa 
turning point, and loitering often there. He made no effort at conver- 
sation, irrational or other, and seemed quite unconscious of -Tom’s 
presence. Seeing which, that individual drew his chair near a second 
window, which also commanded a view of the drive, or rather, of the 
south gate, and a couple of rods of the gravel, and seemed to be 
absorbed in reading, by the late afternoon light, the daily paper. 

Sitting there, he saw, a little before sunset, Bruce Deering, mounted, 
and accompanied, by John Redding on one side, and young Morse on 
the other, to the open gate; and a glance at Brook, at the other 
window, showed that his fingers twitched and clenched themselves 
convulsively at sight of the quick hand-clasp, unmistakably congratu- 
latory, which Bruce exchanged with both, before he cantered lightly 
up to the porte-cochére; his friends meanwhile riding briskly on 

toward the north road. 
. Ten minutes later, the sound of wheels on the gravel caused Brook 
to turn in his walk and hasten again to the window, in time to see the 
landau—which had borne away Brenda and Valentine upon the back 
seat, with “Uncle Holly” and Doctor Ware opposite them—come 
rolling homeward with only the two men, conversing gravely in the 
place of the ladies, and the opposite seat vacant ; and again the hands 
were clenched, and the pale lips, in a yet paler face, twitched and 
became tightly compressed. 
A little later, Brook entered the inner room, and fumbling about for 
atime, came out again with a bunch of cigarettes in his hand, and 
began to look about for matches. He had smoked for years, ‘‘ too 
“much for his good,” he had often been told; even in his moments of 
aberration he would light and smoke a cigarette as often as he was 
| permitted. 
_ At first, this had been as often as he chose; but, lately, for a week 
or more, the cigarettes had been withdrawn almost altogether ; and 
the discomfort and nervousness in consequence was very evident at 
“times, usually, strange to say, during the ‘‘rational moments.” But 
‘to-night the cigarettes had been put in plain sight, upon the mantel 
of the inner room, and Brook lighted one with only too evident 
haste. 

A‘ter the first puff, he withdrew the weed from between his lips, and 
looked at it inquiringly ; then he picked up the package, and took a 
stealthy glance at the little stamped ribbon which bound them to- 
gether. Then he bit nervously at an uncut end, and after another 
pause, began to smoke furiously. 

Before the cigarette was consumed, Doctor Ware entered to pay his 
customary evening visit, and seeing the cigarette, forbade the second 
which Brook was about to light. 

“Tt won’t do !—not now,” Ware said; “ you’ve got too much nico- 
tine in your system, and you must go slow ; another be’ore you go to 
bed, and one in the morning—and then we will see how you feel, 
| Mind, Wells, not more than one at bedtime.” 
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From the beginning of his aberration Brook had manifested a desire 
to keep the greatest possible distance between himself and Doctor 
Ware, although in his rational moments he welcomed “his physician” 
eagerly. And now, as the doctor pronounced his dictum, he turned 
petulantly away, and muttering something unintelligible, entered his 
bedroom, and threw himself at length upon the bed. A moment later, 
with great show of slyness, Wells tiptoed to the door between the two 
rooms, and, partly closing it, began in a half whisper: 

“Doc! I don’t like to seem to sort o’ fluke out; but, somehow, I 
don’t feel just right! My head aches mortally, and my rheumatiz is 
awful! There was a powerful draught in that dinged old court-room.” 

“ Hu—sh—h—h! Not so loud, Wells !” 

“Allright! Excuse me, Doc! I was jest goin’ to ask if ’twould 
matter so very much if I did drop to sleep to-night? If I could I'd 
like, better yet, to be let off to-night. Can’t that new feller t’was 
here this mornin’ take my watch jest for once? I tell ye—” 

‘Not so loud, man! I don’t like to trust him, he’s so much of a 
stranger ! but—if you can’t keep awake—and whoever watches here 
must keep awake to-night, I suppose we must let you off. If I send 
the new man up now, do you think you can manage to relieve him by 
midnight ?” 

Yes, Wells was sure he could do that; a few hours’ rest was all he 
needed, with, perhaps, a dose of “something for the rheumatiz pain.” 
And so it was settled. 

By the time the new man appeared, Brook seemed to be sleeping 
soundly, and Wells gave him instructions in hoarse whispers just out- 
side the bedroom door. 

“You'll have your supper sent up,” Wells concluded, “same’s at 
noon; and you ain’t to let no one in. And, don’t forget, he mustn’t 
have a single cigarette till bedtime. Ten o’clock, you know.” 


. . ° e e ° . . . 


At half-past six o’clock, Doctor Ware comes into Sarita’s room very 
quietly, and finds Rosa reading by the open window. She starts as 
he enters, as if confused, and glances toward the bed. 

“T declare! if she hasn’t fallen asleep!” she murmurs, coming 
toward him. ‘‘Come in, doctor. She’s been very quiet,—and her 
nerves, I think, are stronger—quite strong! Shall I waken her?” 

“By no means!” The doctor still stands with his hand upon the 
door ; and now he opens it and looks out. “I was just on my way to 
dinner,” he says, turning back toward her, “and I see your own is 
coming. I must go down.” 

“Oh, dear!” she sighs, “I wish I could go down to dinner! I 
never could eat with relish in this way! I lose my appetite at once!” 
As she speaks, a maid enters with the dinner tray, and places it upon 
the light stand near the door. 

“Ts there anything else, Rosa?” she asks, and being answered in 
the negative rather crustily, she skurries out and away. But the 
doctor lingers. 

“Let me see,” he says; “it won’t do for you to lose your appetite! 
An appetite is very necessary for a good nurse. I’m glad you spoke 
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of this! Let me see—I think there can be no harm in sending you 
down to eat with the others; none whatever.—Sarita is sleeping so 
well, she may not waken for some time. Here, I will just set this tray 
outside, and you may tell them to come after it at their leisure, and 
that you will ring for the patient’s tea when she wakes.” 

“ But,” begins Rosa. 

“No buts !—It’s quite safe! There’s no danger of her waking, if 
she has just fallen asleep, for this floor is quite deserted, save for us. 
Brook is sleeping, and the new man is a very quiet person. There'll 
be nothing to arouse her, and you can be back in twenty minutes. 
Come out now, and I’ll close the door.” 

Rosa glides out softly; the door closes; but, singular oversight, it 
is not locked. 

A moment later a grey head and a pallid face lifts itself from the 
pillows, and listens breathlessly ; a moment more, and Sarita, looking 
ill, indeed, and tottering as she stands, has crept out upon the floor. 
Catching by a chair to steady herself, she makes her way to a corner 
table, where, from among a number of bottles, she selects one, puts it 
to her lips, and takes half-a-dozen quick gulps. It is a strong wine, 
and, after a moment, aided by this and an iron will, she stands stead- 
ily, hurriedly pushes back the straggling locks from about her face, 
and, opening the door, pauses a moment to listen. All is quiet, and 
she glides out with fast-beating heart, and lips set in desperate de- 
termination. 

The light table, with the well-filled tray, stands beside the door, 
and she puts her hands upon it. It rests upon rollers, and she pushes 
it before her, over the soft carpet, almost without a sound. 

‘Tis my only chance!” she mutters between set teeth; ‘‘it must 
work !” 

From her door to the upper end of the long hall seems a weary 
way, and she must go slowly, because of her weakness and the con- 
tents of the tray; but she stands at Brook’s door at last ; and, after 
one desperate look about her, she taps lightly, three slow taps. 

The new man:starts and looks irresolute; he has been talking with 
his charge, who has been awake for some moments, and who is quite 
rational; but, if he sees the sudden start and flash that lights the pale 
_ blue eyes, he makes no sign, but gets up and goes stolidly to the 
door; bent, evidently, upon doing his duty. 

Opening the door the merest crack, he peers out. ‘‘ Who is it?” he 
demands. 

“Sh, man !” whispers a voice close to the door, “ put your ear to the 
crack ;” and as he complies, “I have brought your supper, and the 
doctor says he is not to have his for an hour, and it’s to be plain, and 
no wine. You're to make him go into the inner room, and then step 
out here and eat, while I take your place inside. Mind you stay close 
by the door; there’s a chair near by, and you are to lock the door on 
the outside while you eat, and be quick about it.’ 

“Allright!” With an air of solemn authority the new man closed the 
door, and, turning, placed his back against it. “ You're to go into that 
room,” he commanded, pointing to the inner door. 

“Why?” demanded Brook. 
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“So I can eat my supper.” 

“ Be quick !” said a voice through the key-hole. 

Brook turned suddenly, went into the inner room, and closed the — 
door behind him. 

Standing close beside it, he heard the outer door open and shut; 
and, opening the other in haste, he started back at sight of Sarita’s 
agonised face ; then his own countenance blazed as with sudden wrath, 
and he caught her fiercely at her wrists, as she stretched her thin, weak 
arms toward him. 

‘For God’s sake !” he hissed, “ what is it ? why have you kept away » 
so long?” 

She threw herself upon him, and caught his head in her arms, kiss: | 
ing him madly, but releasing him instantly. 

*““My boy! My Pierre! listen,” she moaned. “All is over! every- 
thing ! and—” 

“What ! the trial? quick, tell me—’ 

“J know but this: Bruce is cleared! and you, you—oh, my boy— !” 

He thrust away her clinging hands, and caught her roughly by the 
shoulder. ‘Cleared ! how cleared ?—tell me?” 

‘¢ The detectives !—they have been in this house for weeks! The 
old uncle—the doctor—they have found out everything !” 

He caught her arm, and looked fiercely into her eyes. 

“Stop raving, and tell me the worst! Have you weakened ?—be- 
trayed me and yourself? Quick! we shall be interrupted !” 

“T have said it. "The man, the Uncle Holly, is a detective! He 
has found out everything from the beginning. Tracked you from the 
bank to the church—to the attic—everywhere! He has—ah, mon 
Dieu!” 

He had flung her from him, and, for a moment, his pale face - 
writhed, as if transformed into the face of a demon, while the blue 
eyes shot baleful fire. 

“Curse you! You have made some devilish blunder! Been 
bought, most likely !” 

ve ‘Bought ! I! your mother?” 

“Bah! If you are my mother, which I doubt, why not? You sold 
me in my infancy—” 

“For your good! mon Dieu / only for that. That you might be 
rich, and never work, or, perhaps, become a thief, a brigand like the 
father whom you resemble,” she cried, stung by his taunts. “Ah, you 
had better hear me and understand before they take you unawares. I 
tell you they have never been deceived by you, never! They have 
told me—proved to me, how much they know ; and it was only by 
signing a confession— 

“CWHat!” As he leaped toward her with uplifted hand, she sprang 
backward. ‘You have betrayed me, then—?” He ceased, and fell 
back suddenly. The woman had fallen, because of dizziness or weak- 
ness. In her quick recoil, before his threatening hand, she had 
swerved aside and fallen, her head striking the edge of the marble 
slab which formed the top of the dressing-case ; and he saw a tiny 
stream of blood trickle across her ashen face. 

And then, before he could move, the partly closed chamber door 
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swung open, and the man he had known as Uncle Holly, and looked 
upon as a venerable weakling, stepped nimbly across the space between 
them, and, catching him by the throat, forced him back upon the bed 
just behind him. 

* You villain! Are you trying to increase your list of murders be- 
fore your career is closed? Wells, come here and look after this 


fellow! Doctor, here is more work for you; call Rosa; I’ll attend to 


this person |” 

Sitting half stunned upon the side of the bed, with Tom Wells, grim 
and silent, and hatefully muscular, standing over him, Brook saw his 
mother carried out and placed upon the couch in the room beyond ; 
with the doctor and Rosa bending over her, and the detective waiting 
silently, and without so much as a glance in his direction, for the 
doctor’s first word. 

“She’s stunned,” said the doctor; “it’s a bad hurt; perhaps a 
dangerous one ; we will take her to her own room at once.” 

When they had carried the senseless woman out, the detective made 
a step to the inner door. 

“Joe,” he called, and getting no answer, went himself, and closed 
the door of the outer room. Then standing in the doorway of the 
chamber, and directly facing the silent wretch sitting moveless under 
the watchful eye of Tom Wells, he began, in a low tone, full of con- 
centrated contempt and menace : 

“Now, Mr. Pierre Pinchon, until lately known as Brook Deering, 
you have finished your career in a manner worthy of you! It is not 
every assassin who begins, if that was the beginning, by killing the 
guardian and protector of the girl he has wronged, to save his reputa- 
tion ; follows this up by poisoning the man who took him from the 
gutter, and has showered him with benefits all the years of his life, to 
secure to himself a fortune ; and ends by trying to murder the mother 
who has sinned and suffered for him, and who was seeking to find 
him a way of escape! What she was striving to tell you was the 
truth ; but not all of it! Your career has been traced from the mo- 
ment when you decoyed Rose Matchin from her home, hiding your- 
self behind the name of Bruce Deering, up to the present. Your last 
piece of active villany being your attempt to meet Miss Wardell in the 
grounds, and, by so doing, to bind her more closely to you and your 
cause! You have played high and terrible stakes, for three fortunes, 
and would have sacrificed, if need be, one, or all, of three fair women 
to attain your ends! Rose Matchin you wooed as the betrayer 
wooes ; and, but for this sudden ending of your devilish plotting, she 
might very soon have met the death that comes to so many victims of 
beasts of prey like yourself, when they begin to be in the way! Ora 
Wardell you would have married for the sake of her fortune, had not 
another fair face and another fortune crossed your path. But you 
were not sure of success with Miss Rodney ; and so, while trying to 
woo her, you renewed your broken engagement with Miss Wardell.” 

The pale face of the man sitting with sullenly bent head before his 
accuser, was seen to flush suddenly, only to pale again ; and he cast a 
furtive glance about him ; but he saw his position, and he did not lift 
his head, nor stir. 

2C 
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“When you left Rose Matchin in a good school, and went abroad 
generously supplied with the means for honest enjoyment, you had the © 
chance that comes to few, to be rich and honest without effort upon 
your part. And yet, before leaving this house, with your vows to the 
man you believed to be your father, fresh upon your lips, you sought 
the woman you supposed to be your too devoted nurse and tool, and 
besought her to aid you in winning Valentine Rodney—and her for- 
tune!” 

At the name of Valentine, the flush again crossed Brook’s face, and 
he shivered slightly. 

“You went abroad,” went on the detective remorselessly, ‘ plotting 
to gain your ends. You were jealous of Bruce Deering, and you 
feared him as a rival; probably your then unknown mother informed 
you that Bruce was likely to supplant you with Miss Rodney. And so 
when you met Miss Wardell, you provided for yourself an anchor to_ 
windward. And then your fever for gambling broke out, and, when 
you had wasted all your ample allowance, you ‘borrowed’ of Miss 
Wardell, and forged Lysander Deering’s name! You thought your 
supposed father an easy dupe, but he had not lost sight of you. 

“One day, after learning that you had added forgery to your list of — 
vices, he decided to write you the truth! He began the letter in © 
his library, and fora moment was called to the outer door, to say a 
farewell word to a departing caller, who had asked for him; during 
his absence, Madam Sarita, who was always watching and prying on 
your behalf, stole in, and saw what had been written! And so it hap- 
pened that you received two letters close together ; the first telling 
you that you were not the son of Lysander Deering ; and the second 
revealing the fact that you were the child of Sarita Pinchon—and a ~ 
French adventurer!” 

There was a sound as of teeth sharply grated, and the muscles of 
the clasped hands swelled as from a too tight clutch, as the detective 
continued : 

“How Lysander Deering could have lived under the same roof 
with your mother, yet never guess the truth as to your relationship, is 
a puzzle to me! But he was the last man to look for deceit, or to 
doubt those about him ; and so he never guessed how you were grow- 
ing up; absorbing, as you grew, lessons in deceit. Taught to look to 
her for help out of your youthful escapades, and to go to her secretly — 
for the favours others would not grant, your innate selfishness and _ 
greed, pampered and developed ‘through foolish mother-love, and 
secrecy and deceit, becoming your daily lessons. 

“We need not go over all the ground of your late reappearance in 
Pomfret; when you left Miss Wardell you hung about the bank, | 
watching, doubtless, for the old man to retire or, possibly, for a late 
hour; at last you see, through a crack in the curtain, that he is abou 
to retire. The street is quite deserted—you tap upon the window, you 
tell him that it is Bruce—who must give him some important news ai 
once, and you are admitted. Just why you went to the bank thai 
night we may never know. That you killed Joe Matchin with Mr 
Baird’s hatchet; that you robbed the sphinx safe of thirty thousan 
dollars, having knowledge of the ten words by which, alone, the com- 
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bination was worked, we do know; also, that you left, thrust into 
the register, half of a bloody handkerchief, with the initials B. D. 
upon it; and that in your struggle with Bruce Deering you lost an 
amethyst cuff button. 

“This button, by the way, or such another, had been given you- by 
Mrs. Deering, and you had obtained its mate at Tiffany’s. The 
fragment of linen was recognised at once, by Miss Wardell, as one of 
a dozen owned by you, and bought in Paris at the Bon Marché.” 

“You lie!” Brook lifted his head to hiss out these words, and in- 
stantly dropped it again, as if regretting his momentary outbreak. 

“Ah! You mean, of course, that you think Miss Wardell’s devo- 
tion to you is proof against everything? And so it would be, and is 
against misfortune, calumny, even sin! Leave her faith in a friend’s 
honour, and she will never forsake him! But baseness, treachery ! 
such crimes as yours, kill every sentiment in such a heart, except 
loathing unutterable. If you would know how a good woman can 
thrust out from her heart, in one hour, every atom of regard for a man 
whose baseness has been made clear to her, you should have heard 
Miss Wardell denounce you! She spared neither you nor herself; 
and, from this day, you might sooner expect, or hope, for help or 
pardon from justice itself than from her! Oh, we know it all—and 
from her own lips! How she hid you in her home and in the church, 
as your mother, later, hid you in the attic here. 

“As for the mistress of this house, I have only to say that she has 
read the paper stolen from her by your mother. Yes, I know,” as the 
prisoner started, ‘‘you commanded her to destroy it; but you had 
refused to believe, or pretended not to believe her, until she had 
placed this paper before you; and she did not mean to put it in your 
power ever to deny her again! So she has kept the paper. And 
now, let me tell you how it is that you are not now in prison.” 

As briefly as possible he told how the trial had been managed, 
and Bruce Deering acquitted, without bringing the name of Deering 
again into disgrace; and how Sarita Pinchon’s confession had been 
framed. 

“ And now,” he concluded, “knowing you to bea double assassin, 
the poisoner of your adopted father and benefactor; a forger, robber, 
and perjurer; yet, for the sake of the name she bears and honours, 
Mrs. Deering will refund the money stolen from the bank, and you 
may retain that which you must still have. With this you are to go 
at once to France, and, if possible, Sarita must accompany you. 
Remain there, under some new name, and never let your identity 
be known, and you will not be molested. Attempt to return to 
America, and you will be at once arrested for murder! You must 
leave here in such a manner that it may be made to seem that you are 
still partially deranged. After a time the word must go out that you 
are dead! Dead, and buried abroad. The vé/e we have allowed you 
to play, for our own purposes, that of pretended insanity, must cease 
while you are under this roof. 

“While you are not altogether well, you are quite able to travel, 
and to-morrow you will—if you accept our terms—be escorted to the 
city by Doctor Ware and myself, ostensibly for medical consultation. 
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really to see you safely en route for Europe. Otherwise your journey 
will not be so long, and its te:mination not so pleasant. 

“You are given to-night in which to decide; to-morrow morning we 
must have your answer. It will not do to keep Mrs. Deering and 
Miss Rodney longer out of their home, and they will not enter this 
house again while you are under its roof.” 

He paused; for a moment, there was utter silence in the room, and 
Murtagh, glancing over his shoulder, saw that the doctor had re- 
turned, and was standing just behind him in the doorway. Then he 
went on: 

“T am aware that, in giving you this chance, I am cheating the 
hangman, and thwarting that justice you have again and again out- 
raged. But, to make your crimes public will be to make the name 
you have borne, and the name a good woman bears, notorious every- 
where. Besides, Lysander Deering, in his last written words to his 
wife, said this, ‘If Brook does prove utterly unworthy, after all, rid 
yourself of him, if possible, quietly, privately. For your own sake and 
for BRUCE’S, spare the name of Deering. Send him out of the coun- 
try; make him take his true name, or another—ours he must give up! 
Only see to it that he never annoys you further, and let his punish- 
ment rest with God. Be sure it will come.’ These are the words of 
the man you murdered, while eating his bread. There is no pvnish- 
ment adequate to your crimes; and so we have yielded to Mrs. Deer- 
ing’s wish. One so fertile in diabolical plots as you, will, sooner or later, 
devise, meaning it or not, his own punishment ! And now, we will 
leave you—unless your answer is now ready ?” 

Only once, since Murtagh first addressed him, had the baffled and 
desperate creature spoken, or lifted his head. But now he arose 
slowly, and with a wavering, uncertain motion. He did not so much 
as glance toward them, but turning toward the window closely accom- 
panied by the stoical Wells, he said in a strangely dull, lifeless tone: 

“T have nothing to say—until morning.” 


CHAPTER LXI. 
A HORRIBLE MOMENT. 


THERE was little thought of sleep in the minds of the men who sat 
in the library at ten o’clock that night talking over the events of the 
day. Rather, Murtagh and Ware talked, for the most part, with, now 
and then, a word from John Redding, who had joined them at dinner 
at Brenda’s request. Bruce was silent, and seemed restless. 

A few moments after ten, Rosa came to the door and beckoned to 
the doctor, who bade her come in. : 

“ Doctor,” she began, “ Sarita refuses to take her drops; I cannot 
manage her, this time.” 

“ Really?” there was a shadowy smile upon the doctor’s face. “Is. 
she nervous?” 

“Very, almost to the point of hysterics. She ought to sleep.” 
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“Does she take the bitter wine regularly ?” 

“Yes, because she knows its effect.” 

“Then, I will give you a couple of soluble tablets, which you must 
contrive to drop into that wine flask. Can you manage it?” 

“1 think so.” 

“Very well, they will make her sleep, but not too soundly; and, 
Rosa, you may leave her door unlocked; and if she wakens, and seems 
too uneasy, you may feign sleep. I mean to let her visit her son 
again, if she makes the attempt. I have given instructions to Joe, 
who watches in the hall, and to Wells, inside. She will be admitted if 
she goes.” 

“Why not. simplify matters by giving her permission?” ventured 
Redding. 

“‘ Because,” it was Murtagh who answered, “she distrusts us!” She 
would at once suspect a trap, and it would end in her not going.” 

uluseen! 

“*T fancy our other prisoner will not refuse his sleeping potion,” the 
doctor said, returning to his chair. “For medical reasons I have 
stopped his allowance of tobacco, of late; cut it off almost entirely; 
and now he is wild to smoke, so I have given him some cigarettes, 
mildly flavoured with opium.” 

Bruce started. ‘Is there any chance of his smoking too many of 
them ?” he asked, with evident anxiety. 

“Not if he smokes them all. They are very mildly flavoured; I 
count upon the tobacco, quite as much as the drug, for the soothing 
effect. He will be permitted to smoke, as much as he will, to-night. 
It is necessary that he should be strengthened and stimulated for 
to-morrow.” ; 

Bruce was silent a moment. Then, “Have you left him any opiate, 
any drug of which an overdose might be dangerous?” he asked. 

“Nothing; and he is well watched. We thought it best to with- 
draw Wells, before giving Sarita her first chance to enter his room. 
He would have suspected the trick if Wells had remained.” 

“*T don’t understand,” urged Bruce, ‘‘ why Sarita was not allowed 
more time at first !” 

“ That,” interposed Murtagh, “is because we have not yet explained 
- that point. IfIhad approached him and charged him with his crimes, 
he would doubtless have continued to feign insanity. We knew that 
Sarita had been watching for a chance to slip out and warn him, and 
we let her have it. It opened the way for us, and left him no room 
for the insanity dodge! Ifhe had not struck her, we might have let 
them prolong their interview. What she wants now is opportunity to 
plead with him, that she may go with him or follow after. We want 
to give them both the chance, without seeming to relent. For my 
part, I confess I am curious to know if there is a spark of human feel- 
ing in him !” 

“So am I,” declared Doctor Ware. 

But Bruce sighed, and was silent. 


. . . ° . 


Shortly after midnight, Rosa, resting with closed eyes but alert 
€ars, upon her couch, opposite the bed where her charge had, for 
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some time, been lying very quietly, opened her eyes stealthily. The 
light was burning dimly, and she could not clearly see Sarita’s face, 
but, obeying her instructions, she lay very still, and watched with 
some surprise the woman’s movements. 

Sarita had risen, and, after standing fora moment as if irresolute, 
she went to the corner closet, and took from it the grey gown, which 
Rosa had persuaded her to remove early in the evening. 

This she drew on over her white robe de nuzt, and, going back to the 
bed, she stooped at its head as if about to ‘take something in her 
extended hand. There was a moment of what seemed again like 
hesitation, and then she turned, and, passing close by the watcher 
upon the couch, approached a little bracket shelf, which Rosa had 
cleared of its contents—one or two boxes, a tiny clock, which never 
kept time, and two or three bottles—to make room for her own 
“bottles and glasses.” Here there was another moment of hesitation, 
and then, taking in her hand a small bottle which was quite empty, 
Sarita again brushed past the surprised nurse, and moved with a 
peculiar, slow, even tread, toward the door. As she opened it and 
passed out, leaving it ajar, Rosa started to her feet. 

“ How stupid!” she muttered under her breath; “ she’s walking in 
her sleep, of course!” 

What should she do in this unprepared-for emergency? Rosa 
pondered a emer standing in the open doorway, and then mur- 
mured: 

“T'll follow her, first ! be 

She had been told of Sarita’s midnight visits to her dead master’s 
chamber, and she was not surprised when Sarita, instead of going 
toward Brook’s rooms, turned in the opposite direction. 


As she came out from the cross hall into the main corridor, and 


saw the slow-moving grey figure, with one hand still outstretched be- 
fore, she shuddered instinctively at the uncanny proceeding. 

The day had been very warm, without the slightest breeze, and the 
long French windows, that filled the entire front of the broad, middle 
corridor, and that had been opened wide all day, were only partially 
closed now. As Sarita paused at the door of the room which she 
shunned waking, and sought sleeping, a newly-awakened breeze, 
through the open windows, caused the lamp at the corner to flicker 
and almost die out. 

Owing, in part, to the absence of the only occupants of that hall— 
Brenda and Valentine, and, in part, to the open windows at either 
end; for, in the rear, the upper part of the great windows that lighted 
the staircase was also open—there was but this one light upon the 


corridor. It illuminated sufficiently the stairs, and that portion of the 


hall to be traversed by the occupants of the west corridor—which, to- 
night, was especially well-lighted; so well, indeed, that Tom Wells, 
lounging there upon the cushions, by the open window at the front, 
and vigorously agitating a big palm-leaf, could scarcely keep off the 


winged insects of the night that buzzed eagerly toward the brightness , 


beyond the fluttering curtains. 


His request that he might be relieved because of weariness, and the. NM 


exchange of watchers in Brook’s room in consequence, had been, of 
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course, but a part of the plan by which Sarita was to be permitted, 
once again, to attempt an interview with her thankless son. And it 
was hoped that the question—whether the poison had been given the 
master of Beechwood by Brook or his mother—might be settled. For 
it would go hard with the dull-looking “new man”—in reality, a very 
clever fellow—if he did not contrive to overhear the greater part of 
whatever they might say. Meantime, Wells was beginning to yawn 
in his window, when the new man came hastily out. 

ss He’s acting very queer,” he whispered; “I think you’d better come 
maet 

“That so?” getting up lazily. ‘“ Well—I guess things ain’t runnin’ 
quite ’cordin’ to order to-night!” and he followed Joe, leaving his 
outlook at the window just a moment before the two women emerged 
from Sarita’s room, one after the other, and vanished down the cross 
hall. 

Brook had risen and was dressing, muttering brokenly the while. 
He paid no heed to the two men, and Joe whispered behind his 
hand: 

“ Shamming—think ? ” 

Wells shook his head and watched every movement with wrinkling 
brows—then without noise he made a quick stride forward just as 
Brook lifted his face after stooping to draw on his slippers. The 
light shone full upon it, and Wells saw that it was pale and set. 

Without a glance toward him, or so much as the quiver of an 
eyelid, Brook turned away as if looking for something. Instantly 
Wells moved back to the farther side of the room, and away from the 
guter door, beckoning Joe to follow him. Joe glanced toward the 
door. 

“Tt is not locked,” he whispered. 

“Never mind, let him go!” 


“Wh—at ?” 
““You heard Doc’s orders, didn’t you?—we are not to watch him 
too sharp, you know. If he goes out, let him—we’ll follow!” He 


moved toward the door. “He ain’t goin’ to levant in his stockin’ 
feet” 

Brook, who had been looking about him, or seeming to, as if for 
something mislaid, now came out from the bedroom and began to 
fumble with the lamp upon the reading-table ; turning it down quite 
low at last, and muttering : 

“JT must know, I must !” 

His eyes were opened wide, and stared strangely ; and he walked 
past the two men, now standing close against the wall, opened the 
door, and, seeming to look and listen, ventured out—leaving the door, 
as had Sarita, “ upon the latch.” 

He moved quite swiftly until he had reached the turn, and then, 
instead of going, as Wells had expected, straight to Sarita’s door, he 
paused once more, listened, peered this way and that, and then 


turned toward the main corridor, walking now with halting steps, and 
stopping often as if startled; listening, muttering, and moving on 
again, while, close behind him, his two watchers followed, one on 


either side. 
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And now his murmured words grew more distinct and more_ 
frequent. 

“Hear them!” stopping with a backward start. “Ugh! getting 
closer !” he moves forward quickly. “ Why does he do it ?” listening 
again. ‘‘I must find out !—I must go in!—yes—ugh !—hear that!” 

The wind is rising, and now they can hear it rustling among the 
trees ; a strong breeze comes in at the open window, and causes the 
lamp to flare wildly. 

Wells stops long enough to turn it a little higher, then they go 
on. 

And now Brook has paused at the door from whence have issued 
those ghostly footsteps which have haunted him sleeping and waking. 
He stands before it, and again seems to listen. With a sinuous 
creeping movement he draws close to the door and bends his head 
with his ear to the panel. 

Again a strong breeze rustles in the branches without, blows a 
strong breath down the long corridor, and causes the lights to flare 
again wildly. 

Brook does not heed the wind, but when all is still he starts 
again. 

Pe Oh, there !—It is there!” he draws back and presses his two 
palms upon the door. “Yes,” he mutters, “I must face it! I will!” 
He utters the words slowly, in a hollow monotone, draws back, and 
suddenly thrusts out his two hands—then— 

A third time the wind roars through the tree tops, seeming to 
shriek in at the open windows. Wells and his companion are barely 
six feet from Brook and that awful door—and yet— 

They have seen his shoulders heave and thrust themselves forward, 
and heard—simultaneously—the wind—a sudden dull crash—and a 
shriek, so shrill that it is heard through the house, and close upon 
that, another, not a shriek this, a howl rather, strident, gutteral, like 
the death scream of some fierce animal. 

All this in a moment, and in the same moment total darkness, the 
wind wailing down the corridor, and, heard in spite of all, a sound of 
flying feet, a crash of breaking glass,—then, other sounds, following 
one another in swift succession,—and last, and most hideous of all, 
a dull sickening thud upon the white stones of the paved entrance— 
a hollow, awful moan—and darkness all about. 


CHAPTERS LSE 
ASSISTED JUSTICE. 


TueEY lifted the shattered and still breathing wreck of Sarita Pinchon’s 
son and bore it, as tenderly as possible, back to his room in the west 
wing. He was unconscious, and a light but awful burden. 

Sarita, too; had been carried in a fainting condition to her room, 
and consciousness returned after a time; but the events of the even- 
ing were a blank. She muttered something about permission—“ Mrs. 
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Deering—and—the attic,” and then lay for hours half asleep, and 
wholly dazed and stupid. : 

With Brook it was different. Doctor Liscom was sent for at once, and 
while they were closeted in Brook’s room, Murtagh began to investi- 
gate. 

“He was walking in his sleep,” declared Tom Wells. ‘I knew, the 
minit I set eyes on him, that he was sleep-walkin’! I had seen her 
that way,” nodding in the direction of Sarita’s room; ‘and I had 
heard the doctor describe it all. The doctor said once, talkin’ about 
him, that if he could jest see him walk once in his sleep, you know, it 
would be the last and biggest proof of all. At first I thought, when 
he didn’t go to her room, that he might be goin’ downstairs ; and 
when he went up the hall, I was jest on the pint of sendin’ Joe after 
all of ye, when everything come down on us like a clap of thunder. 
There wa’n’t time to think! As for Miss Rosy and Sarity—boss, I 
ain’t in it.” 

And then Rosa described to them Sarita’s sudden setting out for ~ 
the scene of her former midnight visits. 

““T could not see her face distinctly,” she said, “ when she got up 
and began to move about ; but when she passed close to me, without 
one glance, and with that set mechanical movement, so different from 
her nervous, quick manner, ! knew that she was walking in her sleep. 
I did not understand her manceuvres by the bedside, stooping and 
looking—” 

“She used to keep a candle burning near her; I don’t know just 
why. She was looking for that,” said Murtagh. 

“T see! Well, when she reached the room on the main corridor, 
and went in, I, of course, knew, from your account, about what she 
would do ; I knew there was no outlet to the room, and that the win- 
dows were kept closed of late. At first I thought I would follow her ; 
and then, fearing that I might stumble against something and waken 
her, which I knew would be bad for her in her condition—”’ 

* Very bad!” assented Murtagh. 

“__JT waited a moment at the door, and, finding it was not latched, I 
did venture to open it a little and peep in.” 

“Ah !—you did?” sharply. ‘‘ Could you see—anything ?” 

“Tt was not a dark night, you know, and the windows are quite free 
from shade. The one nearest the door was shuttered, but the one 
opposite the bed was not. Near me I could see only faintest outlines; 
but, on the farther side of the room, the light fell across the bed, and 
I could see, quite clearly, the door of the bath-room. There must 
have been a ray of moonlight shining through the high window in 
there, for I could see Sarita moving about. The white walls and 
fittings of the bath-room, and the light, coming as it did from above, 
gave her quite a ghostly appearance. I suppose I got a little bit 
nervous; I felt as though she must see me, and I pulled the door shut 
as I had found it, and crossed the hall. I knew the, opposite room 
was empty; and, finding the door was not locked, I went in there 
and stood, just inside, looking through a narrow slit. I wanted 
to see her the moment she came out, and to be as near her as 
possib‘e.” 
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“T see! No one can blame you, Rosa; nor, in fact, anyone. All 
that took place was quite unforeseen. Well—” 

**T hardly know how to describe what happened next. The other 
came so quietly, and stopped so suddenly, right before my hiding- 
place, that it gave me quite a start! It was a full moment before I 
saw that it was Brook Deering. When he put his hands upon the 
door I started to spring out, and then the gust of air flared the light 
so suddenly that I thought it had gone quite out. Then he seemed to 
listen, and I waited. The rest I sawin a flash. As he pushed the 
door open, I opened mine; I had one glimpse of Sarita, standing, 
where the light from both windows seemed focussed upon her, directly 
in the door of the dressing-room. She had something on which made 
her look strange; I had not time to see what it was. Of course the 
madman saw her as soon as I did. He gave a great start as the door 
swung back against the wall. It must have frightened him horribly 
to see her standing there. Her scream, his sudden leap backward, 
and the going out of the light, came all in one breath. 1 felt him rush 
past me in the darkness, and, it seemed to me, toward the window. 
I think I must have lost my head then! I heard a movement below 
me, and I, too, ran, in the dark, toward the window, knowing it 
was open, and wondering if he knew it also.” She shuddered, and 
turned away her face. 

“ How I found myself upon the long balcony, stepping upon crack- 
ling glass, and looking down over the low railing, I hardly know! 
What I saw dimly below me I need not say. I knew, somehow, that 
someone was flying down the dark stairs—” : 

“* That was Wells. Prompt and clear-headed.” | 

“Yes. And Joe was beside me ina moment. It’s been a horrible 
night |” 

“ Horrible indeed !” echoed the detective. ‘I do not need Ware’s 
wisdom to tell me how it all came about.” 

“Eh! what’s that?” Doctor Ware had entered the library in his 
quick quiet way, having found a moment when he could leave Liscom 
and the man Joe in care of the injured man. “ What is it?” 

Murtagh rapidly related the facts just learned from Wells and 
Rosa. 

The doctor looked grave. 

“T see it all!” he declared promptly. ‘‘ Rosa, how much wine was 
in the bottle when you added the two tablets ?” 

“The bottle was half full, not more; she had taken more than I 
thought.” 

“Exactly! and in zat way, she got a dose strong enough to szzmz0- 
fate, as its first effect, as well as to soothe the nerves. She lay down 
full of thoughts of her son, and of the causes which led to their present 
troubles. She had determined to sham sleep, no doubt, and make a 
desperate effort to speak with him once more. I wager—almost, that 
she tempted you to take some wine, Rosa?” 

“She did/ She said it would prevent fatigue, and I made believe 
drink a little.” 

“Yes. Well, she went to sleep determined to get up and do a 
certain thing. Then the opfate soothes in a measure her anxiety and 
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agitation. But her strong desire to get out lingers in her brain, and 
she rises in her sleep, and then force of habit takes her, 7o¢ to her 
son’s room, but to the place she has haunted of late in her fits of 
sleep-walking.” 

“* After all,” said Murtagh, “‘ you have improved upon my idea of 
the matter.” 

“ As for the other,” went on the doctor gravely, “the withdrawing 
of the tobacco, and then returning it, suddenly, and with just enough 
opium to produce in his present unstrung condition, an abnormal 
mental state—has brought about the somnambulism which I felt sure 
he had inherited from his mother. I had hoped for an earder develop- 
ment of the symptoms, as an additional proof of his relationship to 
Sarita; and now that it has come—” he paused and glanced across 
at Murtagh. 

“ Now that it has come,” supplemented the detective, “it has been 
as a weapon of fate, and has taken matters out of our hands. If it 
settles the question left undecided last night,”—he looked keenly at 
the doctor—‘‘I, for one, shall be grateful to Fate—or Providence.” 

“Call it Providence,” said Ware reverently ; and then, in answer 
to Murtagh’s look of inquiry, ‘‘ It is even worse than we thought; both 
limbs are broken above the knee, and the spine is injured. If there 
were no other hurts, if his limbs were sound, he never could walk. 
Liscom has sent for his instruments ; as soon as they come the legs 
must be taken off, and Liscom fears internal injuries. 


When Ora Wardell left Mr. Baird’s library, accompanied by Val 
Rodney, John Redding had hastened to explain to Brenda and Bruce 
why they had all thought it best not to make the truth known to them 
until after the trial. 

“You could, neither of you, have gone into the court-room without 
embarrassment,” he said, *‘if you had known even a small part of the 
truth ; and it was the only way to clear Bruce and shield the name! ” 

And then arose the question, ‘‘ What shall be done with Brook, or, 
Pierre Pinchon ?” 

“Tf the question were one of punishment only,” said Murtagh, 
“the law would be inadequate to deal out to him his deserts! If we 
could trace his ancestry we would doubtless find it of the worst; a 
long line, perhaps, of reckless social outlaws, somewhere has crept in 
the strain of handsome aristocratic selfishness, from some woman, 
perhaps, of the sort one can always see in Paris flaunting her silks 
and jewels, her beauty and shame all together. Certainly he is tho- 
roughly bad !—A nature that could not live in a pure atmosphere, and 
enjoy wealth and ease in the simple, honest, American way. He 
cannot be punished enough, but the question is, Mrs. Deering, how 
much are you willing the world should know? It is in your hands.” 

Brenda’s answer had been prompt. ‘“ If it would bring my hus- 
band back, if it would make the vindication of Bruce more com- 
plete, I weuld say, ‘Give the murderer to the law.’ But I am sure, 
I know, what my dear husband would say, even of his murderer ; 
and then—besides, there is Ora Wardell. We cannot punish Ps 
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for her loyalty to a creature who has deceived us all! If it were 
only for her sake I would say, ‘ Bury the awful truth ; send him away, 
and soon!’ This much I demand; he must leave my house ; and 
I will never see his face again.” 

As for Bruce, he had agreed with her in everything. 

“Let him go where he can never do us further injury!” he said. 
“T ask no more.” ; ¢ 

Of the three—Brenda, Valentine, and Bruce—from the first Brenda 
had doubted, Val suspected, and Bruce had fought against a feeling 
stronger than either of these. He had been, from the first, morally 


sure that Brook could tell the story of Rose Matchin’s disappear- ~ 


ance if he would; and he knew also that Brook was the owner of an 
amethyst button. Besides, he could not have grown up near such a 
nature as Brook’s without seeing behind the mask of softness and 
amiability. But he lacked the clue, as did they all, and he fought 
against doubt when it pointed toward his beloved uncle’s only 
son. 

It was- Doctor Ware, with his keen, trained insight, who alone had 
noted certain resemblances and tricks of gesture and manner—minute, 
but sufficient to arouse his interest ; and—when he heard from Mr. 
Baird the story of Brook’s home-bringing from Europe in his infancy— 
his suspicions were awakened also. He had perceived, in Brook’s 
face, on the night of the railway accident, and of his pretended re- 
turn, signs of dissipation as well as of anxiety ; and at the first mani- 
{estation of insanity,-feigned as the doctor knew it to be, he was 
ready to join hands with Murtagh, and to work for justice and Brenda 
Deering. 


When the operation was over and the patient in a drugged sleep, 
Doctor Ware announced his opinion. 

There was small chance, he was too honest to say /ofe, for the 
maimed man. He was suffering horribly, save when they adminis- 
tered opiates, and these they dared not use toofreely. There was one 
chance in fifty that he might survive, crippled, and with his handsome 
face hideously marred from contact with the stones of the pavement. 
Again, he might linger a week, or he might die in twenty-four 
hours. 

When this was ascertained, Bruce mounted his horse and rode to 
Pomfret. When he had called upon John Redding, and imparted his 
news, the young lawyer promptly relieved him of a part of his errand 
by going in person to carry the tidings to Ora and Valentine, while 
Bruce went at once to Mr. Baird’s. 

Before noon, Brenda had returned to Beechwood, and resumed her 
place as head of the household. With the exception of Mrs. Merton, 
the servants had believed that Brook had leaped from the long bal- 
cony in a state of somnambulism, and before night it was known to 
all Pomfret as well. This—and no more. 

When the injured man returned to consciousness, and saw the 
stern set faces bending over him, he seemed bewildered, and whispered 


feebly : 
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“ What—has—happened ? ” 

But even before they told him, the look of horror that once or twice had 
been seen upon his face, when he had heard or fancied he heard, the 
ghostly footsteps of his victim and adopted father, was in his eyes, 
and he shuddered, through all his shattered frame, as he lay and 
heard, in torture of body and mind, the worst he must fear, and the 
best he could hope. And who could say that, in those passing: mo- 
ments, he did not receive through his own mad act, and because of a 
crime-haunted conscience, a fuller and more complete punishment 
than the law and the gallows could have wrought upon him. 

In the drawn and disfigured face, in the eyes hollow and glittering, 
one moment distended with horror, and the next filled with the vin- 
dictive, venomous hatred of a baffled fiend, there was little trace of the 
Brook Deering whose smiling eyes and lips and honeyed words had 
charmed so many, and deceived all. Never had cruelty, selfishness, 
a conscience depraved, and a mind all evil, been masked behind a 
face so girlishly handsome, a manner so light as to be thought frivol- 
ous by some, and a semblance—such a perfect semblance—of gentle- 
ness, affectionateness, delicate sensitiveness. 

This man, almost a youth, with the golden hair and soft, blue eyes, 
which had known how to look fond, tender, sad, gay, pathetic, serious, 
and serene; but never fierce or vengeful,—this man, who had been 
seen to falter and turn away at the sight of blood; who would never 
shoot a robin, and called fishing cruel sport ; who turned away from 
all the ruder games, and practised the gentler graces—this man, 
stripped of his mask, lay now a naked soul, ina maimed and disfigured 
body—hateful, horrible; with not one trace of the beauty that could 
charm women, and win the indulgence of men of stronger mould. 

Aware of the nature of the accident that had placed him there under 
the surgeon’s knife, he had cursed his fate, and all concerned in it, be- 
tween groans of agony; and then, with eyes full of baffled hate, he had 
lain silentand sullen under their hands, first refusing and then submitting 
to the anzesthethic, which tided him over the hideous operation, com- 
ing out from under the surgeon’s hands to find the small shapely feet 
and crushed lower limbs gone, and to curse, with his first strength, his 
merciful ministrants. 

So two days passed. Good Mrs. Baird came to Beechwood to 
make the situation a little less unbearable for Brenda; and Valentine, 
knowing her intentions, wrote to her friend :— 


“ Dear Brenda,—If you are ill, and want me, send. If not, and while Mrs. B— is with 
you, forgive me tf I remain away ; I cannot come—yet. Vv. 


On the morning of the third day, the sick man called for Murtagh; 
and when the latter came, he whispered : 

“Tell me all—about it.” 

The detective understood, and, slightly frowning, but with no un- 
necessary harshness, he reviewed the processes by which matters had 
reached their present state. 

When he ceased, Brook seemed to be musing, then : 

“Jove!” he articulated, with a malicious glance in his hollow eyes, 
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“what a—splendid—scoundrel you would—make ! You—would—be 
per—fectly—safe ! ” 

“Ts that all?” asked the detective, with a curl of the lip. 

“N—no!” He could only speak in broken sentences, and between 
breaths of pain; but he seemed bent upon saying something. ‘You 
—only lack—a little—in—for—ma— » 

‘True, if you are inclined to help me out, you will save me some 
trouble.” 

“ What—you 
undecided. 

“JT want to know what you did with the money you took from the 
bank? what you meant to do with Rose Matchin? and—who ad- 
ministered the poison to Mr. Deering ?” 

The suffering wretch shut his eyes quickly, and a shudder shook his 
frame, while a dull red flush crept into his face and remained there. 
Ware, at the head of the bed, and unseen by the patient, raised a 
warning finger, and pointed to the flushing cheek. 

Presently, Brook opened his eyes. 

“Where is—she?” he asked feebly. 

“In bed.” It was the doctor who replied. “She has not had a 
rational moment since you woke each other up out there in the corridor. 
When she saw you in the doorway at the moment of her waking, she 
uttered that one scream, and fell, fairly frothing at the mouth. If she 
ever recovers her senses, it will be a miracle.” He paused, and then, 
as Brook remained silent, he added: ‘“ While you were feigning in- 
sanity as an inheritance from the lady, whose son you are not, your 
true mother was being slowly driven to insanity, real insanity, by you !” 

Brook started, and seemed to try to lift himself. His eyes were 
wide and strained. 

*¢ You—you think—I was—never—mad ?” 

* Not for one moment !” 

“Then—then, those footsteps? Do I really hear them?” His 
eyes began to glitter. “ Tell—explain—do they come?” 

The doctor came around to the side of the bed. “TI will explain as 
I can,” he said gravely. ‘‘To begin, your mother, walking in her 
sleep, went, again and again, to the room where Mr. Deering lay ill, 
and there went through with a singular pantomime. At times, she 
would put her feet into Mr. Deering? s slippers, and, in them, pace up 
and down the rooms. The bath-room has a marble floor; its walls 
adjoin those of your bedroom. At first, probably, you heard her in 
one of these promenades ; we have found, by experimenting, that you 
could hear through this wall; now you possess a mixture of blood, I 
am convinced, which has bred in you a vein of superstition. This, 
aided by your guilty conscience, and with your mother’s sleep-walking 
for a beginning, has developed those ghostly footsteps: which have 
given you some real trouble, amid much of sham. Do you see no re- 
tribution in the fact that it was the ghostly footsteps, conjured, it is 
true, by your own imagination, that sent you flying from it, down that 
darkened hall, and over upon the stones below ?” 

The hollow eyes closed; and again there was a quiver visible be- 
neath thé snowy coverings, but no reply. 


want?” He moved restlessly, and seemed to be 
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Then followed a half hour of quiet in the room, broken only by 
moans from the bed, or the nerve-trying sound of grating teeth; then 
Tom Wells came in, and Ware, giving him a few low words of instruc- 
tion, went quietly out. 

A moment later Brook spoke. 

** Are—you—there—officer ?” 

Murtagh went over to the bedside. 

“Tam here,” he said quietly. 

** And—he—?” 

“Doctor Ware has gone out.” Murtagh sat down beside the bed. 

“ Don’t—think—I am—weak! It can’t hurt me—now !” 

** Don’t try to say too much at once, man !” 

“Now,” persisted the other, “to tell—what you want—to know.” 

“All right—go easy.” 

“The money—is—stuffed—under the lining—of—bottom-—-my 
trunk.” 

ce Ah ! ” 

“ All but two—thousand—I-—” 

“Which you sent to the Frenchwoman in charge of Rose, by Miss 
Wardell?” 

Brook’s eyes looked big with surprise; almost with admiration. 

‘* And,” went on the detective, ‘‘to save your breath, I think I can 
tell you your plan. You had bribed the Frenchwoman with two 
thousand; she was to keep the girl interested—entertained—and, as 
soon as it could be arranged, she was to spirit her off to France. You 
thought she would not be likely to get back—from there—eh ! am I 
right?” 

“ Yes—and—you’re—a—a wonder !” 

There was a long and suggestive silence. Then Murtagh ventured: 

“Is there anything else—before—” 

“ Yes—yes!—the—the poison! She is not so much to blame; she 
meant to save me—the money !” he had gasped this out hurriedly, but 
faltered at the last. “ It was—quite—easy—we worked together. He 
liked her—to fuss up—his pillows,—and—I would drop it in—the 
glass,—or else—I would—talk to him—and she—” he gave a great 

asp. Then—in a moment—“ You understand?” 

“Perfectly!” Murtagh arose, and stood looking, for a moment, 
down upon the flushed face. Then : 

“You are a devil!” he exclaimed, and turned his back upon the 
bed. ; 

That night, while the doctor and Joe kept watch, Brook suddenly 
jerked the freshly-dressed stumps of the amputated limbs sidewise, and 
within reach of his hands; and, before he could be prevented, had 
torn off the dressing from one of them. 

But Doctor Ware was prompt, and Rosa, in Liscom’s absence, 
rendered efficient aid. When the mischief was repaired, Doctor 
Ware looked down upon him and said, with solemn sternness : 

“Man, you need not hasten your passage. The ghostly footsteps, 
from which no man escapes, will pause, here, where I stand, soon; and 
then you'll thank me for not letting you go out into the Unknown with 
this last—the sin ofsins—upon your soul! Out of the mass of crime and 
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shame that will envelop your memory soon, leave one that is not 
shameful! At least, let us say of you, that you were not a coward— 
physically. Its hard, I know, but—” he broke off abruptly—why 
probe for a conscience which must be worse maimed and more feeble 
than this almost lifeless body? As he was about to turn away, the 
pale lips moved, and he bent to listen. 

SPEnIcen 4 

Bruce Deering had not hesitated, when his strength and unshaken 


nerves were needed, to do his part at fhe bedside, and during the - 


operation, but it was always when the patient lay insensible, or when 
his task kept him beyond view from the bed. 

“Tf I approached him,” Bruce had said to Ware, “it must be at his 
request! I am not—a saint—yet !” 

“ Bruce?” the doctor turned back, and his voice was stern; “ there 
is but one thing that you, as a dying man, can say to Bruce Deering. 
When you are ready to say that, he will come.” 

The dying man pressed his lips together, frowned, and closed his 
eyes. The doctor beckoned Wells to take his place beside the bed, 
and again turned to leave the room; with his hand upon the door he 
paused, turned his head, and then came back to the bedside. 

Brook, with his eyes still closed, was speaking, brokenly, as before, 
and very faintly. 

“Curse—him !” he aspirated. “ He’s only—been—in—my—way !” 
he seemed struggling for breath. Then, “The name—was—the girl’s 
blunder—at first-—I found it—useful—later. For the—rest—it was— 
not premeditated |” 

“ By which you mean,” asked the doctor, ‘‘ that the chance of his ap- 
pearing at the bank that night, and the opportunity it gave you for 
posing in Miss Wardell’s eyes as not only innocent, but a martyr to 
friendship, was seized and utilised by you?” 

“ Y—es,” gaspingly. “ In—self—de—f—ence.” 

“Faugh!” Ware moved back, and the disgust upon his face was 
read by the dying eyes of the unrepentant egotist—egotist to the last. 
He seemed to nerve himself for another effort, but Ware checked him, 

“Listen,” he said sternly, “and don’t try to talk now ; it will shorten 
your moments, and they are short enough—for you. I am going to 
give you another opiate ; and in an hour you may say anything you 
may wish tosay. And,if you have any least fragment of a rudimentary 
conscience, let it influence your words, for, I warn you, they will be 
your Jast!” He put his finger, as he had done from time to time, upon 
the fluttering pulse, and then added: “I’ve been taking careful note, 
man, and I tell you now that you cannot live until morning.” 

There was a fluttering of the eyelids, and a twitching of the pale, 


thin lips, but no sound came from them ; and the opiate was given and — 


taken silently. 

Late in the afternoon, Murtagh came to Brenda’s door. 

“Ware tells me,” he said to her, “that the patient cannot possibly 
live until daylight to-morrow. And—the man seems to think of 
everything—he suggests that—Miss Rodney be informed at once ; for 
appearance sake she should be here ; if—if you still wish to bury this 
man’s secret with him.” 
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“1 do!” she said with decision. “I will send for Valat once! Tell 
me, has the docter decided—about Sarita ?” 

“He believes that there is really hereditary insanity in her case, and 
that she will remain hopelessly insane. There is no need for judge 
and jury there, Mrs. Deering ; the justice of Heaven is swifter and 
more awful than our little tribunals.” 


CHAPTER LXIII. 
AND PEACE AT LAST. 


BROOK DEERING, or he who had borne that name all the years of his 
life, died at two o’clock in the morning. 

During the earlier hours of the night, he had rested, and, after a 
time, slept under the spell of the powerful opiate ; and he awoke, 
finally, from its influence, seemingly refreshed and strengthened ; but 
the strength only served to prolong the struggle to come. 

It was a hideous deathbed ; there were no last words of repentance; 
evidently there was no desire to repent. As the last hour approached, 
horrible spasms of pain racked the shattered frame, a last manifesta- 
tion of some internal injury, and the sufferer lay writhing and raving ; 
beseeching them to shorten the agony, to ‘‘ take his life,” to ‘‘ make an 
end of him,” and then, between suffering and the fear of death, his 
courage forsook him utterly, and he was an abject, grovelling, pitiful 
thing. 

Shortly before two o’clock, the pain seemed to lull, and then to leave 
him altogether, and he sank into a lethargy which looked like sleep ; 
from this, after a little, he awakened with a shriek which pierced the 
ears of those about him, and was heard in the corridors beyond. 
His eyes seemed starting from their sockets, his teeth chattered. 

“Hear !—do you hear?” he screamed, “the footsteps—coming !” 
With an effort that seemed superhuman, he flung himself across the 
bed, uttering a second shriek, that ended ina gurgle. Wells and the 
doctor caught him, and laid him gently back upon the pillows. There 
was a purple stain upon his lips, and his eyes were staring horribly. 
Who can say what he had heard or seen in that moment of dissolution ? 
Who can say, out of full knowledge, that the footsteps of his 
adopted father, treading, perhaps, some Elysian field, did not pierce to 
the ears of the murderer, sending his soul, terror-stricken and 
haunted still, over the border line? 

Brook Deering’s funeral was as quiet and as nearly private as was 
possible. There were numerous good reasons for this, as all Pomfret 
could see—with some delicately rendered assistance:—such as the quite 
recent death of the master of Beechwood ; the ill-health of its mistress, 
for Brenda, now that all was over, was really prostrated ; the recent 
trial in which the ‘‘ cousin” of the dead young man had figured so 
strangely ; and, last, the shocking manner of this death. 

* Been in poor health all summer, poor feller!” related a knowing 
Citizen on the morning of the funeral. ‘‘ Sleep-walkin’ run in the 
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blood,—’t seems, on the mother’s side; but it hadn’t cropped out for 
years. Sickness, and such a lot of worry, and excitement brought it 
out, you know, and he jest walked off of that balcony, before anybody 
could stop him. Sound asleep? Yes, sir! I know! fer I had it, 
every word, straight from Tom Wells, that was helping to nurse 
him !’ 

Somehow Tom Wells found occasion to visit the shops, saloons, and 
lounging places of Pomfret, often, at about this time, and he was 
always obligingly ready to relate the true story, “of the last Beech- 
wood calamity.” It is not surprising, therefore, that his version of 
the matter came to be the popular and accepted one. 

It seemed strange, to some, that there were no ladies in the 
carriages that bore the “mourners ” (?) to the grave in which they laid 
the man who, dead as well as living, was yet a lie. These mourners 
were—* Uncle Holly,” representing Brenda, and with more propriety 
in the act than was known, or guessed, by the many ; Doctor Ware, 
Bruce Deering, and Mr. Baird, for appearance sake. Brenda’s 
iliness was her sufficient excuse; and. as for Valentine, not for the sake 
of all the proprieties together would she leave Brenda’s bedside, to 
follow the body of “that double murderer ” to his grave. 

There was no mourning for Pierre Pinchon ; the only heart that 
could now grieve for him, was pulsating in a senseless body, and beat- 
ing time to the vagaries of a reasonless brain. 

As for Ora Wardell, whatever she suffered—and such a woman 
must have suffered cruelly, in spite of her proud disclaimer—she hid 
within her strong heart, and, in a few days, she drove over to Beech- 
wood to inquire after the welfare of its mistress, a trifle paler than usual, 
a little more subdued than of old, and not quite so quick and trenchant 
of speech as formerly; but a proud woman still ; with never a word of 
the past, nor a sign that she had, in common with the inmates of that 
house, just passed through an ordeal as by fire. All that she had to 
say of Brook Deering, then or ever, was said to Valentine Rodney, at 
the time of the denouncement, when they were alone together, on the 
day of the trial, and no one ever heard her mention his name after- 
ward. 

Sarita Pinchon never recovered her reason. For weeks she lay 
under the care of Rosa, who could control her better than the profes- 
sional nurse, who came to take charge of the case, but remained, 
simply as an assistant. Gradually it became known, through Pomfret, 


that ‘poor Sarita” had been so attached to Brook Deering that the © 


shock of his death, coming, as it did, when she was already ill, had 
first prostrated her, and then, because of her already weakened state, 
deprived her of her reason. 

Only the few who were in the upper hall at the moment when the 
two sleep-walkers were awakened, simultaneously, by the heavy thud 
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caused by the door pushed so sharply inward, and against the wall, by — 


Brook’s unconscious hand,—knew how the man,—suddenly awakened 
while under the delusion that he was following to their source his 


victim’s ghostly footsteps,—saw, standing in the light shed through — 


the opposite dressing-room door, what, to him, seemed to be the 


spectral figure of Lysander Deering, clad, as he had so often seen him, .. 
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in the flowered dressing-gown, which, indeed, was more distinctly 
visible than the face above it. 

His shriek, and the mad blind rush, anywhere, away from the awful 
vision, followed, as it was, by a second shriek from Sarita,—who, 
flinging aside the loose gown, fled after him, to be caught back by re- 
straining hands at the very railing over which the form of Brook had 
just hurled itself to the stones below—was something not soon to be 
forgotten by the witnesses. 

But these witnesses were discreet, even in the midst of so much 
excitement, and the true story of the scene in the wind-darkened main 
corridor never was known outside of the little group most interested, 
and which included, of course, Brenda and the friends who had stood 
by her so stanchly through all her heavy trial. 

Taken from the balcony insensible, and waking reasonless, Sarita, 
too, was out of the hands of earthly justice and judgment. After 
weeks of feebleness, during which her thoughts had gone back to the 
early days in France, thereby throwing some light upon her life pre- 
vious to her meeting with Mr. Deering; not a good light, by the way, 
but one which made it evident that the nurse Marie Pinchon had 
palmed off upon the Deerings, was not the widow of an accidentally 
killed cousin, but her own sister, Sarita Pinchon, and that sister’s 
illegitimate child. 

Sarita raved much of this bargain, and of “ Baby Pierre,” but she 
never uttered the other name, Brook. As she grew stronger she 
became quieter, save for periodical fits of the maddest raving; at such 
times it was necessary to use force to restrain her, and she was taken, 
finally, to a distant asylum, where she lived for some years, a mad- 
woman to the last. 

It was supposed by the servants, and by Brenda also, that the 
woman, who had always been frugal, almost parsimonious, had saved 
from her liberal wages a considerable sum of money. But, in reality, 
she had nothing; and it was made apparent, through certain papers 
and memoranda found among her effects, that Brook had absorbed 
all her earnings; and so Brenda assumed the expense of her keeping, 
and saw to it that she was neither neglected nor ill-treated. 

The unexpected conclusion of the Matchin trial was a great blow 
to Jonas Wiggins and his wife Jane. It came to himasa personal 
injury, and, after some fruitless raging, he went home to consult his 
shrewder half. 

Out of the many new and surprising ideas brought away from the 
Pomfret court-house, Jane, after some time, evolved one, which, to 
both, seemed good, as an idea; and, possibly, of actual value. 

«T tell ye what, Jone Wiggins ! 1” she had said to him, “there’s been 
jest one pint omitted in that there case ! near’s I can make out, there 
ain’t been a word said about that button business! Now, fer some 
reason, that thing’s been kept dark! I guess I’d see Mr. Bruce 
Deerin’ himself this time; you may not be able to give him the button, 
fer it must a been his’n; but he may not want you to be airin’ that 
little story over agin—anyway, Mis Deerin’s actin’s was pretty queer. 
Maybe they wouldn’t like the button story to come to the ears of that 
judge or the lawyers !” 
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Now Jonas belonged to that foolish class who never know when 
they are defeated; and so, one day, he threw prudence to the winds, 
and bearded the lion, in the form of Bruce Deering, in his den. 

But Murtagh, who had anticipated something of this sort, and who 
had seen the necessity for perfect silence upon this subject, or any 
other connected with the trial, that might serve to arouse gossip and 
curiosity—Murtagh was ready, and the weapon he had held in hand 
for many days, waiting for the right time to come, was brandished in 
Wiggins’ astonished and affrighted face. 

“TI have a very good memory for faces, you see, Wiggins,” he had 
said, among other pleasant things, to the startled man, “and, while I 
was keeping a weather eye upon you, for your face somehow had a 
familiar look, I managed to get a snap shot at you, with a little 
kodack I carry with me sometimes. Well, I was not mistaken; I had 
seen you, in a justice court, arrested as accomplice in the case of 
arson. Through the chicanery of the chief fire official, doubtless—it was 
an insurance fire, you remember—you obtained straw bail, and promptly 
disappeared. ‘That case has never been settled, Wiggins; and, while 
I am not anxious to have any hand in the dirty affair, yet, being an 
officer, of course, duty is duty! I am not now employed upon the 
case, and I should not think of hunting you up; but, if after, well, say 
to-morrow night, I should find you or your family, still in or near 
Pomfret, I shall feel it my clear duty to telegraph to the parties most 
interested in finding you.” 

It was a case of “a word to the wise.” Twenty-four hours after 
this interview, the haunts that had best known Jonas Wiggins, in 
Pomfret, knew him no more ; and the fate, or the ownership, of the 
amethyst button ceased to be a matter of interest. 

To the little circle who knew all the truth concerning Sarita 
Pinchon’s son, and the two murders, there remained for many days 
questions to be asked and answered. Singular features of the affair 
to discuss ; and mutual doubts and suspicions to compare and com- 
ment upon. 

“The thing that surprises me!” said Bruce, one day, “is, how 
you, Doctor Ware, came to suspect Brook, as it seems you did almost 
from the first. Now, for myself, knowing, as I did, something of his 
affair with Rose Matchin, and coming nearer, because of our life-long 
propinquity, to a correct analysation of his character than most who 
knew him, I would still have been in the dark but for that amethyst 
button found by the fellow Wiggins. Of course I had to think of 
Brook in connection with the crime then; knowing, as I did, who © 
held the duplicate of the button still in my possession at that time, I — 
could not imagine, of course, how it was done, or how he came to be 
in Pomfret. And I never mentioned my doubt to a living soul. I 
looked upon him as my uncle’s only child, and I could not denounce 
him! That was why I was so willing to let Mr. Murtagh withdraw, 
and cease his investigation. I feared he might learn the truth! And 
I think,” he added with a sigh, “that Uncle Lys had some suspicion — 
of the truth, too.” r 

‘“ His letter proves that,” said Doctor Ware; “‘ yet it must have — 
been a suspicion which he dreaded and fought against. Doubtless he 
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meant that you should be cleared, at any cost ; but he counted upon 
living to see an end of the matter, and, also, of course, upon his in- 
fluence with Brook! As to me, I think, now, that my doubts began 
to stir at the moment when I was so sure that I saw a man’s figure 
flit past Sarita, through the rear door, on the night of the railway ac- 
cident. Sarita declared that I was mistaken, that no one had passed 
out. Now, I was not accustomed to doubt my senses, I knew that they 
seldom played me false, and I did not doubt them then. Besides, the 
woman’s manner was excited and nervous; she lingered about the 
door when the others were busy preparing for the reception of the in- 
jured, and seemed loathe to leave it for some time. Then the lamp 
which had been burning brightly not long before had been mysteri- 
ously extinguished. You see I was already in a suspicious mood. 
When Brook came, he had, he said, been helping for a time to care 
for the injured, or to aid in some way, in the rain and the darkness ; 
and yet I noted that his hands were not only white and clean, but 
quite dry! Then, later, you will remember, I was called to look after 
that lameness, which he declared to have been the result of the ac- 
cident of that night ; there was, indeed, some black and blue bruises, 
and a raw, irritated surface which was quite badly inflamed, and had 
evidently been freshly irritated. But, while dressing it, I examined it 
closely, and I knew it to be a hurt, at least ten days old. Then—you 
have heard me air my phrenological hobby? I can never come 
among a group of strangers of varied types without—beginning, at 
once, to notice the different developments of cranium. I had already 
noted a certain formation of skull in the woman Sarita, which was 
quite unusual ; although no one not a phrenologist, would ever note 
so unobtrusive a peculiarity. When I first made this observation, I 
said to myself, there is a head that you may not see again ina long 
lifetime! And yet, sitting beside Brook Deering, on the morning 
after his arrival, 1 saw the very same cranial conformation, and was 
startled at the thought it suggested. That, Mr. Deering, was the 
beginning ; the rest came, step by step; and when your uncle was 
found to have been poisoned, I knew that under this roof were two 
heads that bore all the characteristic bumps of the murderer.” 

With the relief which came with release from suspense, and a full 
knowledge of the truth, hideous as it was, Brenda Deering found 
herself rallying rapidly from the prostration which had overtaken her 
on the night of the murderer’s mad leap. When she was able to 
travel, Beechwood was left for a while to the care of Mrs. Merton; and 
Brenda, Bruce, and Valentine went in search of rest, and renewed 
health and strength for one of them, first, to New York, and, later, to 
the mountains. 

In New York they were visited by Ferriss Murtagh, who was now 
enrolled as one of Brenda’s stanchest friends, and claimed by Val, 
who was developing wondrous spirits in these days, as her partner and 
confidant, as of old—and, a little later, by Doctor Felix Ware, whose 
position, as friend of all three, was now firmly established. 

The poor girl, who had been left to the tender mercies of the French 
adventuress, had been sought out by Murtagh and the doctor, at the 
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request of both Brenda and Valentine; and the detective was now 
aS to tell them of the little good which had come out of so much 
evil. 

He had not found it hard to force the French harpy to loose her 
hold upon her prey, and leave the city, for her own best good. And 
then Rose, withdrawn from her baneful influence, was made to com- 
prehend the truth concerning her own position, her uncle’s death, and 
her lover’s villainy. At first, she seemed not to realise or not to 
believe; but, gradually, these two grave, stern men, so different from 
the weak flatterers she had known, brought her, through much repin- 
ing, and, later, many self-upbraidings, to a more wholesome state of 
mind. And then they told her of Brenda’s kind proposal, that she 
should return to the school from which she had been withdrawn, 
accepting the guidance and censorship of the teacher in whom 
Lysander Deering had manifested so much faith. Here she might 
complete the education which had hardly more than begun, and so 
fit herself for some honest and useful work in the world. And here 
we may leave her. From such experiences as hers, after true re- 
pentance and much striving after better things, have arisen some of 
those strong women whose lives are a blessing to the sick in body 
and soul, and who are not afraid to take the hand of an erring, fallen 
sister and grasp it firmly to help her to rise again. 


And what more is there to add that the reader cannot prophecy or, 
well—? Bruce and Valentine, with no baffling waves to distress or 
come between, were sailing now upon quiet seas. 

Never for a moment had she doubted him; but her woman’s 
intuition, made keen by love, had told her that he knew or guessed 
the truth, and could have cleared himself if he would. And her 
anxiety for him had made her so impatient and unreasonable at times, 
as if his reticence were not the sore trial which it had been to himself 
as well as to her. 

Long before, Lysander Deering had discovered the open secret of 
Bruce’s love for his piquant little ward, and had approved of it, only 
bidding Bruce wait until school-days were over, and Val could find 
time to know herself. And, later, he had seen that her choice was 
also made, and wisely made. Then had come Brook’s infatuation, 
which drew from his adopted father a warning and _ reprimand, 
caused Valentine to look upon him at first with coldness, and then, as 
he sought every opportunity to pay her clandestine court, with aver- 
sion, which gradually grew into distrust and an instinctive recognition 
of his hostility to Bruce, concealed as it might be. From distrust to 
suspicion was an easy step, and, when the denouncement came, Val’s 
face gave evidence that to her, at least, the truth had never looked 
impossible. 

It was not until the meeting in Mr. Baird’s library, with its happy 
results, that she learned how Brook, by an appeal to his sympathies 
anda challenge to his honour, had extracted from Bruce a promise 
not to offer himself until he, Brook, had returned from abroad, and 
could have his “ equal chance.” 
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How he had thought to rid himself of Rose, to say nothing of Ora Z 
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Wardell, in case he had succeeded with Valentine, was an open ques- 
tion. But, doubtless, he had counted upon Ora’s pride, the French- 
woman’s cunning, and the fair fortune, which, until he had dipped his 
hands in blood, had, from his earliest days, attended the nameless 
waif. 

Brenda Deering never forgot or ceased to honour the memory of 
the husband whose love had so softened and shielded her life, and 
whose own life, short though it must have been, because of the slowly 
failing heart, had been so ruthlessly and suddenly snapped by the 
hand of an ingrate, indebted to him for his very existence. But she 
was young and. beautiful, and peculiarly alone; and if Fate, or Pro- 
vidence, does interest itself in the loves of mortals, surely Doctor Felix 
Ware must have been guided to the place where he was destined to 
play no small part in a tragedy, and its after results ; and when, after 
many moons had come and gone, he came again and yet again 
—first, to stand with John Redding and young Morse, beside Bruce 
Deering, when he claimed Valentine Rodney as his wife; and next, 
when the name of Brook Deering and the murder of Joe Matchin had 
ceased to be often mentioned, crowded out of memory almost by later 
events—when he came to stand beside Brenda Deering in the stately 
drawing-room, not sombre now, and claim her as Brenda Ware. 

Ora Wardell was not present when Val was married; she had gone 
a few weeks previous—not without kindly farewells and good wishes, 
however, for both Valentine and Bruce—to pay a long promised visit 
to her father’s half-sister in distant California. 

“Tam not in tune for a wedding, dear Val,” she had said to her 
friend, for they were firm friends now ; “not because I grieve, don’t 
think that! or because I envy your happiness, for I wish you a long 
life without a shadow. Perhaps it is pride! you may call it that; at 
any rate, I can’t be a bridesmaid at Beechwood yet! You'll forgive 
me, I know!” 

But at Brenda’s marriage, months later, Mrs. Bruce Deering being 
ineligible, Ora Wardell and John Redding stood beside the bridal 
couple. 

It was not a large party. Just those few relatives whose visits, 
though few and brief, had been welcome—the Bairds, the Liscoms, the 
Ardens, the Ingrams, and at the last moment, in hot haste, Murtagh, 
who came from “the thick of an interesting case,” to see his friend 
Ware “safely married.” He was warmly welcomed, and when the 
ceremony was over and he stood beside Valentine, she said to him: 

“Will it take another wedding to bring you again to Pomfret, Mr. 
Murtagh? and, if so, whose?” ; 

“ There is one,” he said, “which I would come far to see,” and he 
glanced across the room to where Ora Wardell sat, with John Redding 
standing beside her, his eyes upon her face. 

“Ts it possible,” cried Valentine, “ that you do see everything ?” 

“JT saw that,” he replied, “at least on his side, on the day of the 
trial when she showed herself the brave woman she really is—and he 
is the very man for her—strong, firm, intellectual ; she need never be 
ashamed of him, nor he of her.” 

“T believe he has cared for her since they were lad and lass in the 
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old Pomfret Academy. But, until lately, she has been blinded by a 
false glitter.” 

‘*She is not blind now,” Murtagh said, and both smiled their 
agreement. 

Before leaving home, Brenda and her new husband drove to the 
quiet spot where Lysander Deering slept restfully. 

**It is a peaceful spot,” she said softly, “and I am thankful that no 
hint of the truth has ever, or will ever disturb his rest. Since no one 
knows how he died, his grave will never be troubled by sensation 
seekers, or pointed out as connected with a shameful tragedy. He 
rests in peace, and now all things are clear to him.” 

And so they turned away, slowly, but without one glance in the 
direction of that other grave, not far away, where lay the man who, 
sleeping well or ill, had gone by a road of shame and sin, to the 
death of the assassin and coward—literally driven to his grave by the 
haunting echo of @ dead man’s step. 


THE END. 
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By THOMAS PEACOCK. 
759 Melincourt. 

By BAYLE ST, FOHN. 
761 Maretimo. 


By C, GOLDSCHMIDT. 
762 Jacob Bendixen. 


By Lady SCOTT, 
763 The Only Child. 
By Bros. MAYHEW. 
765 The Image of his Father. 
By E. MACKENZIE. 
768 Highland Lassies. 
By S. W.R., 
| 769 Rose Douglas. 


THE SELECT LIBRARY OF FICTION. 


Price 23. each ; or cloth gilt, 2s. 6d, 


By WAT BRADWOOD., 
770 O. V. H. 
770aAEnsemble. 

By ALICE PERRY, 
771 Esther’s Sacrifice. 
By A. MANNING. 

772 Ladies of Bever Hollow. 

By ¥ULIA KAVANAGH. 
773 Madeleine. 


By Author of 
“GUY LIVINGSTONE,” 


9774 Hagarene. 

By Mvs. HOUSTON, 
777 Lilian’s Penance. 

By Lady THYNNE, 
778 Off the Line. 

By ALICE KING, 

779 Queen of Herself. 

By ¥. MASTERMAN. 
780 A Fatal Error. 


By E. METEYARD. 


781 Mainstone’s Housekeeper. 


By Mrs. RANDOLPH, 
782 Wild Hyacinth. 
By Baroness DE BURY. 
783 All for Greed. 
By Earl DESART, 
785 Kelverdale. 


By MARK HOPE. 
786 Dark and Light Stories. 
By Miss STEVENS. 
789 Zana, the Gipsy. 
By SYLVESTER F#UD/”. 
790 Margaret. 
By A. DE VIGNY. 
791 The Conspirators. 


London, New York, Melbourne and Sydney. 


By G. R. GLEIG, 
792 Chelsea Pensioners. 
By A. DE FONBLANQUE, 
793 A Lease for Lives. 


Ed. by Sir E. WRAXALL, 
794 The Backwoodsman. 
By Miss LEVIEN, 
795 Almost a Quixote. 
By E. JUNCKER, 
497 Margaret’s Ordeal. 
By THORPE TALBOT, 
798 Philiberta. 


By SOPHIE MAY, 
799 Our Helen. 


By JAMES GREENWOOD, 
800 Little Ragamuffins. 


By WM. ADAMSON. 
802 Abbot of Aberbrothock. 


By Mrs.GORDON SMYTHIES, 
804 Gullty or Not Guilty ? 


By PERCY B. ST. JOHN, 
8c5 Miranda. 


By Countess DE LA MOTTE, 
806 The Diamond Necklace. 


By Captain FLACK. 
807 Castaways of the Prairie. 
By ‘‘WANDERER."” 
808 Hunt-Room Stories and 
Yachting Yarns. Illustrated, 
By W. G. CRAVEN, 
809 The Margravine. 
By A. WHAMOND. 
810 The Conscripi’s Revenge. 
811 James Tacket. 


By Mrs. F. K. SPENDER, 
814 Godwyn’s Ordeal. 


Price 2s, each; or cloth gilt, 23, 6d. 


By Mrs. KENNARD, 
818 The Right Sort. 
By Mrs. PIRKIS. 
825 Wanted, an Hein. 
By A. DE GALLENGA, 
826 Jenny Jennett. 
By SAMUEL LAING. 
828 A Sporting Quixote. 
By HANNAH LYNCH. 
830 Through TroubledWaters. 
By BYRON WEBBER, 
834 Pigskin and Willow. 
By ARTHUR LOUIS, 
835 Dollars or Sense ? \ 
By T. NELSON PAGE, 
836 In Ole Virginia. 
By W. H. PARKINS, 
837 How I Escaped. 
By Mrs. GASKELL, 
847 Mary Barton. 


By LAWRENCE L. LYNCH. 
848 Moina: A Detective Story. 
849 A Slender Clue. 


By CATHARINE SINCLAIR, 
850 Beatrice. 
851 Modern Accomplishments, 
852 Holiday House. 
853 Modern Flirtations. 
854 The Mysterious Marriage. 
By {ULES VERNE. 
856 Five Weeks in a Balloon. 
857 English at the North Pole. 
858 Among the Cannibals. 
859 A Journey to the Interlor 
of the Earth. 
By ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN, 
876 The Great Invasion. 
877 Campaign in Kabylia. 
878 Waterloo. 
879 The Man-Wolf. 


THE SELECT LIBRARY OF FICTION, 


WARD, LOCK, BOWDEN & CO., 


880 The Blockade. 
881 The States-General. 
882 Citizen Bonaparte. 
883 Year One of the Republic. 
884 Daniel Rock. 
885 Friend Fritz. 
886 The Conscript. 
By MARIETTA E, HOLLEY., 
895 Samantha Among the 


Brethren. 


896 Sweet Cicely. 
897 Josiah Allen’s Wife. 
898 My Opinions and Betsy 
Bobbet’s, 
899 My Wayward Partner. 
By Mrs. LEITH ADAMS. 
goo Aunt Hepsy’s Foundling. 
By SAMUEL WARREN. 
905 Diary of a late Physician. 
906 Ten Thousand a-Year. 
By JEANNIE G, BETTANY. 
gto The House of Rimmon. 
By ALESSANDRO MANZONI, 
915 The Betrothed Lovers. 
By HAMILTON AIDE. 
gzo Introduced to Society. 
By W. M. THACKERAY. 
(No. 926 also half-persian, 2s. 6d.) 
925 Yellowplush Correspon- 


dence, & Fitz-Boodle Papers, &c. 
926 Vanity Fair. 


By OSWALD CRAWFURD, 
951 Grace Tolmar. 
952 The World we Live In. 
953 A Woman’s Reputation. 

By FULIEN GORDON, 
959 Vampires. 


By E. WERNER. 
(Also half-persian, 28, G@e) 
g60 Riven Bonds. 
961 Sacred Vows. 


By F, MARION GRAWFORD., 
965 An American Politician. 
966 To Leeward. 

By C.E.CRADDOCE, 
971 In the Clouds. 
972 Story of Keedon Blutrs. 
By #. M. WILSON. 
(Also half-persian, 28, Gd.) 
981 Tales of the Border. I. 


982 oe Il. 
983 II, 
984. —-—-—__—_—_ IV, 


By GUSTAVE AIMARD, 

toor The Tiger Slayer. 
1002 Last of the Incas. 
1003 Pirates of the Prairie. 
1004 The Prairie Flower. 
toos The Trapper’s Daughter. 
1006 The White Scalper. 
1007 The Indian Chief. 

By Lord BEACONSFIELD, 
1o21 Vivian Grey. 
1022 Coningsby. 
1023 Henrietta Temple. 
1024 Venetia. 
1025 Sybil. 
1026 Alroy, 

Fleming. 
1027 The Young Duke. 
By LEW WALLACE, 
1030 The Fair God. 
By EMILE GABORIAU, 

1031 In Deadly Peril. 

By ELIOT WARBURTON. 


and Contarini 


By ALEXANDER DUMAS., 
1060 Count of Monte Cristo. 

By CHARLOTTE BRONTE, 

Also half-persian, 2s. 6d.) 
1081 Jane Eyre. 
1082 Shirley. 
By Prof. WILSON 

togt Margaret Lyndsay. 

By Lieut. WARNEFORD. 
1103 Running the Blockade 


THE SELECT LIBRARY OF FICTION. 


Price 28. each; or cloth gilt, 23. 6d. 


1051 The Crescent and Cross. 


By S. R, FORD, 
1104 Mary Bunyan. 
ByC. DUDLEY WARNER, 
1105 Back Log Studies. 


By ¥.R. LOWELL and F.G.SAXE. 
1108 Biglow Papers,and Saxe’s 
Poems. 
By Capt. FLACK. 
1109 The Redskins. 


By JOHN HABBERTON. 
1112 Helen’s Babies, and Other 
People’s Children. 
1114 Grown-up Babies and 
Other People. 
By SUSAN COOLIDGE. 
1113, Little Miss Mischief. 


By THOMAS HOOD. 
1115 Whims and Oddities. 


By P. T. BARNUM., 
1116 Struggles and Triumphs. 


By “THE OLD SHEKARRY.” 
1117 Hunting Adventures. 


By OSWALD CRAWFURD., 
1120 Horses and Riders. 


By VARIOUS AUTHORS, 
767 Belial. 
776 First in the Field. 
788 Leah, the Jewish Maiden. 
796 Janetta, and Blythe Hern- 
don, 
803 Life in a Prison. 
813 Tales of Tramps. Illust, 
1102 Remarkable Impostors 
and Celebrated Claimants, 


1106 Beeton’s’ Riddles and 
Charades. 

1107 Josh Billings, and Major 
Jack Dowling. 


1110 Choice Anecdotés and 
Good Sayings. 

1118 Hunting Adventures, 

11rg Beeton’s Popular Stories 


London, New York, Melbourne and Sydney, 


‘POPULAK BOOKS OF HUMCUR. 


In picture wrapper, price 18. each. 


Artemus Ward: His Book. 
Beeton’s Riddle Book. 
Burlesques. 
Book of Charades 
The Biglow Papers. 
Saxe’s Poems. 
Joe Miller’s Jest Book. 

9 Connubial Bliss. 

16 Pusley.. By C. D. WaRNER. 
17 Back-Log Studies. Ditto. 
18 Sandy Bar. Bret HarTE, 
1g Roaring Camp. Ditte. 
20 The Heathen Chinee. Do. 
21 Hood’s Wit and Humour. 
22 Whims. By Tuomas Hoop. 
23 Oddities. Ditto. 
24 Innocents Abroad. Twarn. 
25 New Pilgrim’s Progress. 
26 Jerrold’s Jokes and Wit. 
27 Marjorie Daw. ALpDRICH. 
29 Jumping Frog. Twain. 
30 Letters to Punch. By 

ARTEMUS WARD. 

31 Artemus Ward among the 
Mormons, 


32 That Dreadful Boy, Trotty 


2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
iL 
8 


33 Eye Openers. TWAIN, 
34 Practical Jokes. Ditto. 
35 Screamers. Ditto, 


36 Awful Crammers. 

37 Babies and Ladders. 

38 Holmes’ Wit and Humour. 
39 Josh Billings: His Sayings. 
40 The Danbury Newsman. 
41 Mystery of Mr. E. Drood. 
42 Shaving Them. 

43 Mp. Brown & Mrs. Brown. 
44 Sensation Novels. Harts. 
46 Mr. Sprouts: His Opinions. 


49 Major Jack Downing. 

50 The PaganChiid. HarrTe, 

51 Helen's Babies. Illust, 

52 Bessie’s Six Lovers. 

53 The Mississippi Pilot. By 
Marx Twain, 

54 The Jericho Road. 

55 Some Other Babies. 

56 Story of a Honeymoon. 

58 HansBreitmann’s Ballads 

59 Other People’s Children. 

60 Cent. perCent. B. JeERRoLp. 

61 That Husband of Mine. 

62 Two Men of Sandy Bar. 
By Bret Harve, 

63 Grown-up Babies. Illust. 

64 Other People. Ditto. 

65 Folks in Danbury. 

66 My Wife’s Relations. 

67 My Mother-in-Law. 

69 The Scripture Club of 
Valley Rest. Joun HABBERTON. 

zo That Girl of Mine. 

72 Mark Twain’s Nightmare. 
73 Bret Harte’s Hoodlum 
Band, and other Stories. 

74 Bret Harte’s Deadwood 

Mystery, &c. 
75 The Tradesmens’ Club. 
77 Mrs. Mayburn’s Twins: 
By Author of ‘' Helen’s Babies.” 
78 The Adventures of an 
Amateur Tramp. Illustrated. 
79 Transformations.ADELER. 


80 The Drolieries of aHappy — 


Island. Illustrated. 
81 Mischievous Boys; 
Aunt Saracen’s Legacies. 
82 Random Shots. By Max 
ADELER. Illustrated. : 
83 AnOld Fogey. MaAxADELER. 


or, 


COMIG HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


Demy 8vo, with Illustrations, picture wrapper, price 1g. each, 


1 Anecdote, Wit & Humour. 
2 Beeton’s Jokes and Jests. 
3 Comic Holiday Book. 

4 Fun for Everybody. 


5 Fun for All. 

6 Fun for the Million. 

7 Funny People. 

8 Wonderful Travellers. 


London, New York, Melbourne and Sydney. 
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WARD & LOcK’s HUMOROUS BOOKS. 


—S| —«_ 


ss tae 


POPULAR SHILLING NOVELS. 


WARD & LOCK’S SHILLING NOVELS. 


| 61 Blossoming of an Aloe. 


Capt. Macdonald. ANG. 
Clever Criminals. Ditto. 
Flyers of the Hunt. Mitts 
The Forger’s Wife. Lana, 
Life ofa Racehorse. Mitts. 
My Friend’s Wife. Lans. 
The Secret Police. Lang. 
Stable Secrets. MILts. 
A Story with a Vengeance. 
Too Clever by Half. Lana, 
Too Much Alike. Ditto. 
Yankee Humour. Iilust. 
Chartes O’Malley. LrEveEr. 
Little Ragamuffins. 

Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 

The King of the Beggars. 
Diary of alate Physician. 
23 TenThousanda-Year. 

24 Jack Hinton. C. LEvER, 
25 Oonah: Story of a Crime. 
26 Golden Shackles. Harpy. 
27 Race fora Wife. Smarr. 
28 Guilty or Not Guilty? 
29 A Dead Town. C, Barnarp, 
30 Riven Bonds. E, WERNER. 
31 Sacred Vows. Ditto, 


O OANA NH 


10 
II 
13 
14 
16 
17 
18 
19 
21 
22 


32 An Original Belle. Rog. 
33 An Amateur Lunatic. 
34 Elsie Venner. Hotmes. 


35 The Whiteboy. Mrs, Hari 
36 DowntheRavine.Crappock 
37 Wheel of Life. Murxts. 

38 Barriers Burned Away. 
39 Opening ofChestnutBurr. 
40 What Can She Do? Ros, 
41 A Day of Fate. Ditto. 

42 A Facelllumined. Ditto. 
43 Fellin Love with His Wife. 
44 DrivenBackto Eden. Ditto. 
45 to 52 Tales of the Border, 
53 From Jest to Earnest.Roz 
54 Near to Nature’s Heart. 
55 Without a Home. Rok. 
56 Knight of 19th Century 
57 His Sombre Rivals. Ditto. 
58 Madeleine. KavanacuH. 
59 TwoLegacies Bettany. 
60 A Woman’s Reputation. 


WARD, LOCK, 


62 Abbot of Aberbrothock. 
63 Lost and Won. Mrs. Craik. 
64 MarriageBonds. HAMILTON 
65 Veronica. Mrs. TROLLOPE. 
66 Nine of Hearts. FarjEon, 
67 Les Miserables. Huao. 
68 MonsieurLecoqg.GABORIAU. 
69 The Earth Trembled. RoE 
Found, yet Lost. Ditto. 
The Fair God. Wattrace. 
Count of Monte Cristo. 
Strange Tales. Greznwoop, 
Comic Stories. Birt Nye. 
Choice Anecdotes, &c. 
Study in Scarlet. DoyLe. 
Slaves ofParis. GABORIAU. 
False Beasts and True. 
Digger Dick’s Darling. 
AnUnexpectedResult.RoE 
Beulah. A. J. E. WILSON, 
Naomi. Mrs. J. B, WEzs. 
Infelice. A. J. E. WILSON, 
Mandeville Square, 

Miss Lou. E, P, Rog. 
Arabian Nights. (32mo.) 
St. Elmo. A. J. E. WILSON. 
At Mercy of Tiberius. Do. 
Vashti. A. J. E. WILSON. 
Macaria. A. J, E. WILSON. 
Inez. A.J. E. WILSON. 
Wild andWierd. CAMPBELL. 
Dark Stories. CAMPBELL. 
Mysteries of the Unseen. 
Elrad, the Hic. Hockinec. 
That Lass o’ Lowrie’s. 
Theo. By same Author. 
Surly Tim’s Troubles. 
Life of Barnum. 

A Young Girl’s Wooing. 
Taken Alive. E. P. Rog. 
Eulalie. W.S. Haywarpb. 
Two Midshipmen. 
Cruise of the “ Daring.” 
The Sunny South. 
Queen of the Seas. 

108 Vanity Fair. THACKERAY. 
1ogGoldhunter’s Adventures 


BOWDEN & CoO., 


POPULAR SIXPENNY BOOKS, . 


WARD, LOCK & CU.’S SERIES OF 
SIXPENNY NOVELS & POPULAR BOOKS. 


Those ware (*) can also be had in Fevh cloth binding, 1s. 


1*Waverley. By Sir W. Scott. 
2*Kenilworth. By the Same. 
lvanhoe. By the Same 

4*The Antiquary. By the Same. 
5*Paul Clifford. BuLwer. 
6*Last Days of Pompeii. Do. 
7*Pelham. By LyTTon BULWER. 
8*Eugene Aram. By the Same. 
g*Midshipman Easy. By Capt. 


MArRYaAT. 
1o*Japhet in Search of a 
Father. By Captain Marryat. 


11*Jacob Faithful. By the Same. 
12*Peter Simple. By the Same. 
13*The Pickwick Papers. By 


Cuarves Dickens. Illustrated. 


Cuarces Dickens. Illustrated. 
15 Guy Mannering. Scort. 
16*Valentine Vox. .COcKTON. 
17*Charles O'Malley. By 
Cuarves Lever. _ Illustrated. 
18 Handy Andy. Lover. 
19 Harry Lorrequer. LEVER. 
20 Barnaby Rudge. DICKEns. 
2t Old Curiosity Shop. Do. 
22 Martin Chuzzlewit. Do. 
23 Oliver Twist. Do. 
24 Dombey and Son. Do. 
25 Vanity Fair. I. THACKERAY. 
26 ———— Part Il. Ditto. 
27 Sketches by Boz. DICKENS. 
28 Christmas Stories. Do. 
29 David Copperfield. Do. 
31 Old Mortality. Scorr. 
32 The Bride of Lammermoor. 
Sir WatterR Scort. 
33 Mudfog Society. DIcKENS. 
34 The Vicar of Wakefield. 
35, 36, 37 Carlyle’s Cromwell's 


14*Nicholas Nickleby. By); 


45 Carlyle’s French Revolu- 
tion: The Bastille. 

46 Carlyle’s French Revolu- 
tion: The Constitution. 

47 Carlyle’s French Revolu- 
tion: The Guillotine. © 

48 Carlyle’s Sartor Resartus. 

49 Carlyle’s Heroes and Hero- 
Worship. 

50 Carlyle’s Past & Present. 

51 Helen’s Babies. J. HABBERTON 

52 My Mother-in-Law. 

53 That Husband of Mine. 

54 The Scripture Club of 
Valley Rest. HABBERTON. 

56 That Dreadful Boy, Trotty. 

57*Democracy. 

58*But Yet a Woman. By 
ARTHUR S, Harpy. 

59 The Art of Money-Getting. 
By P. T. Barnum. 

60 A Bad Boy's Diary. 

61 Blunders of a Bashful Man. 

62 Catching a Husband. 

63 Uncle Remus. Illustrated. 

64 Yellowplush Papers. By W. 
M. THACKERAY. { 

65 Mr. and Mrs. Spoopendyke. | 

76*Shane Fadh’s Wedding. By 
WILLIAM CARLETON, 

77*Larry M‘Farland’s Wake. 
By the Same. 

78*Party Fight and Funeral. 
By the Same. 

79*The Midnight Mass. Ditto. 

caine Purcel, the Pig-driver. 

y the Same. 

$1*An ‘Irish Oath. By the Same. 

82*Going to Maynooth. Ditto. 

83*PhelimO’T oole’sCourtship. 
By the Same 

Se peperk, the PoorScholar. 


Letters and Speeches. Three Vols. , 
41 Don Quixote. 
43*Hood’s Own. 
44*Shakespeare, 800 pages. 


By the Same. 
85*Neal Malone. 


By the Same. 


London, New York, Melbourne and Sydney. 
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WHELPTON’S PILLS Je) 
wHetptows Pius “22 "'| 
WHELPTON'S PILLS ™ 22.f*%2..) 
WHELPTON'S PILLS. o> #o2ieu | 
WHELPTON'S PILLS 2 200i, 
WHELPTON'S PILLS.” cil °°” 
WHELPTON'S Stomach Pius 22%: 
WHELPTON'S OINTMENT c= 
WHELPTON’S OINTMENT “7500” 


Ask for WHELPTON’S PILLS, and see that you get them. 
Sold by all Chethists, 74d., 4/414, and 2/9 per box, or of the Proprietors, 
G. WHELPTON & SON, 3, Crane Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C, 


Free by Post in the United Kingdom for 8, 14, or 33 Stamps. 
[4,200 
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WHY SUFFER | 
FROM A GOUGH ? 


‘694, Commercial Road, Peckham, id 
“* July 12th, 1889, 
“Dear Sir,—I am a poor hand at expressing my 
feelings on paper, but I should like to thank you, 
for your Lozenges have done wonders for me in 
relieving my terrible cough. Since I had ‘the 
operation of ‘ Tracheotomy’ (the same as the late 
Emperor of Germany, and unlike him, thank God! 
I am still alive and getting on well) performed at 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital for abduct, or paralysis 
of the vocal chords, no one could possibly have 
had a more violent cough ; indeed, it was so bad at 
times that it quite exhausted me. The mucus also, 
which was very copious and hard, has’ been 
softened, and I have been able to get rid of it 
without difficulty.—I am, sir, yours truly, 
“Mr. T. Keating.” “J. HILL 


MEDICAL NOTE. 


The above speaks for itself. From strict inquiry 
it appears that the benefit from using Keating’s 
Cough Lozenges is understated. The operation 
was a specially severe one, and was performed by 
the specialist, Dr. H. T. Butlin, of St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital. Since the operation the only means of 
relief is the use of these Lozenges. So successful 
are they that one affords immediate benefit, although 
from the nature of the case the throat irritation is 
intense. Mr. Hill kindly allows any reference to 
be made to him, 


KEATING’S LOZENGES ARE SOLD 
EVERYWHERE IN TINS, 1/12 EACH. 


THE UNRIVALLED REMEDY FOR 


COUGHS, HOARSENESS, & THROAT TROUBLES 


Le OS eee \ 
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| Family Medicines for Simple Ailments. 


Little apology is needed for their introduction to Country and Colonial residents, 
as Serious and Dangerous Disorders are but the outcome of neglected 
Colds, Neuralgic Affections, and Disordered Digestions. 


KAY’S COMPOUND ESSENCE of Linseed, Aniseed, 


Senega, Squill, Tolv, &c., is a valuable remedy of proven efficacy for Coughs, Colds, &c. | 
—Price o}d., 1s, r4d., 23. od., 4s. 6d., &c. 5 postage ad. 

KAY S$ TIC PILLS, a Nerve Tonic and Specific ; a good form of administering the Quinine, 
Iron, &c., of which they are composed,—Price 94d., 1s. 14d., as. 9d. } postage, 2d. 

LINUM CATHARTICUM PILLS, an agreeable form of Aperient, suitable for Digestive 
Disorders.— Price g}d., 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d ; postage, 1d. 

LINSEED LOZENGES, are simply a solidified Linseed Tea, which may be taken in any 
qu.ntity by Children and Adults as a Sweetmeat, being most demulcent and nourishing. 
—Packets, 6d ; postage, ed. 

CHLORO-LINSEED COUGH LOZENGES, a medicated Linseed Extract, are an Anodyne 
Expectorant.—Packets, 6d. ; postage, 2d. 

THROAT LOZENGES, astringent for Relaxed or Sore Throat, Hoarseness, &c.—9d., 1s. 13d., 


23. ¢d.; postage, rd 
STRAMONIUM CiGARETTES. Beneficial for Asthma.—Boxes, 2s. ; postage, 2d. 
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TI’ ror. 


CUE CEMENT. Tips Billiard Cues firmly.—ts. ; postage, 2d. : 
“‘ Vour Cement is the best I have ever used.” —JOuN Rozerts, Champion, Jan. oth, 1886. 
SAPO-LINI (Saponified Linseed Jelly).—A New Toilet Soep—the best for the Skin or 
Hard Water.—Price, in boxes, 6d., 1s., 4s. 6d. ; tablets, 4d. each; postage, 2d. 
SAPO-LINI SHAVING STICK.—6d. each; post free, 8d. 
CHESHIRE BIRD LIME.—Spread on twigs, paper, &c., to catch Birds, Mice, Beetles, 
Cockroaches, and other Household Pests ; on Fruit Trees for Codlin Moths, Wasps, and 
other Tree and Fruit Infesting Insects.—In bulk, and in rd., ad., and 3d. tins. 


Sold by most Chemists. 


Sole Manufacturers: KAY BROTHERS, Ltd., STOCKPORT. 


By permission ef the Proprietors of « PUNCH.” 
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“Two years ago I used your 
Soap, since when I have used ‘no. 


other.” 
Punch, April 26th, 1884. 


